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Oak Woods, BATTLE OF. In the Civil 
War the siege of Richmond had gone on 
quietly until near the close of June, 1862, 
when General Heintzelman's corps, with 
Ð part of Keyes's and Sumner's, was order- 
ed to move forward on the 'Villiamsburg 
road, through a swampy wood, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the nature of the 
ground beyond, and to place Heintzelman 
and Sumner in a position to support a 
proposed attack upon the Confederates at 
a certain point by General Franklin. They 
met a Confederate force, and a fight en- 
sued, in which the brigades of Sickles 
and Grover, of Hooker's division, bore the 
brunt. The Confederates were driven from 
their encampment, and the point aimed at 
was gained. The National loss was 516 
men killed and woundf'd. 
Oaths, solemn appeals to God for the 
truth of an affirmation. There are two 
classes of oaths; (1) assertatory, when 
made as to a fact, etc.; (2) promissory, 
oaths of allegiance, of office, etc. Taken by 
A braham, 1892 B.C. (Gen. xxi. 24), and 
authorized 1491 B.C. (Exod. xxii. 11). 
The administration of an oath in judicial 
proceedings was introduced by the Saxons 
into England, 600. 


Of 
nprf'macy. first a..
minlstf'rpd to 
Britlsb subje('ÌS, and ratified by Par- 
liament, 26 Henry VIII....... ...... 15a5 
Oaths were taken on the Gospels so 
early as 528; and tbe words. "So 
help me God and all saints," conclud- 
ed an oath until.................. 1550 
Ancient oath of allegiance in England, 
"to be true and faitbful to the King 
and bis heirs, anJ truth and faith to 
VII.-A 


o. 


bear ûf life and limb and terrene 
honor; and not to know or hear of 
any ill or damage intended him with- 
out defending him therefrom," to 
which James I. added a declaration 
against the pope's authority........ lliO
 
It was again altN'ed. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1 GSB 
Affirmation of a Qnakf'r authorized in- 
stead of an oath, by statute, in 16!){) 
ct &cq. 
Of abjm'ation. being all obligation to 
maintain the government of King, 
lords, and C-'ommons, the Church of 
England, and toleration of Protestant 
Dissenters, and abjuring all Roman 
Catholic pretenders to the crown, 13 
William III....................... 1701 
Affirmation, instead of oath, was per- 
mitted to Quakers and other Dis- 
senters by acts passed in 1833, 1837, 
1838, and 1863. 
In 18!'i8 and 18GO Jf'WS elected members 
of Parliamf'nt were relieved from part 
of the oath of allf'giance. 
New oath of allegiance by 31 and 32 
Victoria c. 72 (18G8), for members of 
the new Parliamf'nt: "I do swear 
that I will be faithful and bear true 
allf'giance to her !lIajesty Queen \ïc- 
toria, her heirs and successors, ac- 
cording to law, so hf'lp me God." 
(Bradlaugh case, Parliament, 1880.) 
Following is the form of the oath of 
allegiance Washington was directf'd by 
Congress to administer to the officers 
of the army before leaving Valley 
Forge: "I [name and office], In the 
armies of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do acknowledge the Pniteò States 
of America to be free, Independent, and 
sovereign States, and declare that 
the pf'ople therf'of owe no allegiance 
or obediencf' to George III., King 
of Grf'at Britain; and I renounce, re- 
fuse. and abjure any allegiance or 
obedience to him: and I do - that 
I will to the utmost of my power sup- 
port, maintain, and defend the said 



OBER-O'BRIEN _ 


ill honor of J. F. Oberlin (1740-1826), a 
Protestant pastor of Waldbach, Alsace. 
In 1903 it reported 96 professors and in- 
structors; 1,509 students; 3,856 grad- 
uates; 68,000 volumes in the library; 
Ins grounds and buildings valued at $716,000; 
and productive funds, $1,576.153. Henry 
C. King, D.D., president. 
Oblong, THE. In 1731 the long-disputed 
boundary between New York and Connecti- 
cut seemed to be settled by mutual con- 
cessions. A tract of land lying within 
the claimed boundary of Connecticut, 5S0 
rods in width, consisting of 61,440 acres, 
and called frúm its fiU'nre "The Obloll'Y" 
was ceded to New Yo;k as an cquival

t 
for lands near Long Island Round sur- 
rendered to Connecticut. That tract is 
now included in the Connecticut towns of 
Greenwich. Stamford, New Canaan, and 
Darien. This agreement was subscribed 
by the respective commissioners at Dover, 
then the only village on the west side 
of the Oblong. The di\"iding - line was 
not run regularly, and this gave rise 
to a vexatious contron'rsy, which was set- 
tled in lRRO. 
O'Brien, JERE
nAII, naval officer; horn 
in Scarboro. Me., in 17 -to. On hearing of 
the affair at Lexington (April, 1775), he 
and four in'others, and a few volunteers, 
captured a TIritish armed schooner in 
l\Iachias Ray, May II, 1775. Jeremiah 
was the leader. It was the first naval 
victory, and the first hlow struck on the 
water, after the war IJf'gan. O'ßrien soon 
afterwards made other captures, and he 
was commissioned a captain in the Massa- 
chusetts navy. He commanded a privateer, 
but was captured, and suffered six months 
in the JERSEY Pmso
-sIlTP (q. v.). He 
was also confined in l\IiII Prison, Eng-land, a 
For another form of special oath, see year, when he escap('d and rcturnf'd home. 
AGPI
ALDO, EMILIO. At the time of his death, Oct. 5, IRIS, 
Ober, FREDERICK ALBION, autl1Or; horn O'Brif'n was collector of customsat1\fachias. 
in Beverly, :l\fass., Feb. ] 3, 1849; now con- O'Brien, RICHAHD, na, al officer; born in 
nc'cted as ornithologist with the Smith- Maine in 1758: commandC'd a privateer in 
sonian Institution. for which he has trav- the Revolutionary 'Val', and was an officer 
clled extensively. Among his works are on the hrig .Trffrrson in 178]; WaS capt- 
Pucrto Rico and its Resources; Brief His- ured by the Dey of Algiers, and enslaved 
tm"ies of Spain, lIIexico, and the lVcst for many years, carrying a ball and chain 
Indies, etc. until a service performed for his mas- 
Oberlin College, a non-sectarian, co- ter's daughter alleviated his condition. 
educational institution in Oberlin, 0., Thomas Jefferson, while Secretary of State 
founded in 1833 by the Rev. .John J. Rhip- (]7!)7), procured his emancipation, and 
herd and Philo P. Rtewart, and so named appointed him an agent for the United 
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rnited States against the said King 
George III., his heirs and successors, 
and his or their abettors, assistants, 
and adherents, and will serve the said 
Pnited :-5tates in the office of - 
which I now hold, with fidelity ac- 
cording to the best of my skill and 
understanding" ............. . June, 
[By act of Congress, Aug. 3, 1861, 
the oath of allegiance for the cadets 
at 'Ye<;t Point was amended so as to 
abjure all allegiance, sovereignty, or 
fealty to any State, county, or coun- 
try whatsoever, and to require un- 
qualified support of the Constitution 
and the national government.] 
.. Iron-clad" or "test" oath, pre- 
scribed by Congress .Tuly 2, 1862, to 
be taken by persons in the former 
Confederate States appointed to office 
under the national government. The 
text was as follows: I, A. ß., do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have never voluntarily borne arms 
against the United States since I 
have been a citizen thereof; that 
I have voluntarily given no aid, 
countenance, counsel, or encourage- 
ment to persons engaged in armed 
hostility ther('to; that I have neither 
sought, nor accepted, nor attempted 
to exercise the funetions of any office 
whatever, under any authority or pre- 
tended authority in hostility to the 
United States; that I have not yield- 
ed a voluntary support to any pre- 
tended government, authority, power, 
or constitution within the Pnited 
States, hostile or inimical thel'eto. 
And I do further swear (or affirm) 
that, to the best of my knowledge 
and abilIty, I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the {'nlted States 
against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will beal' true faith 
and allegiance to the same: that I 
take this obligation freely, without 
any mental reservation or purpose of 
e,:asion. and that I will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office on whieh I am about to enter, 
so help me God," 
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States. He died in ''''ashing-ton, D. C., teen years of age, and remained there 
Feb. I-t, IH2-l. four years. Teaching school awhile at 
Observatory. The first observatory in Lebanon, he removed to Montauk, L. I., 
Europe was erected at Nuremberg, 14ï2, where he taught and preached. Sent to 
by Walthers. The two most celebrated of England (1766) as an agent for Whee- 
the sixteenth century were the one erect- lock's Indian school, he attracted great 
ed by Landgrave 'Yilliam IV. at Cassel, attention, fm he was the fh'st Indian 
1;')61, and Tycho Erahe's at (
ranienhorg, preacher who had visited that country. 
1567. The first attempt in the rnited Occum was employed in missionary labors 
States was at the Pniversity of Korth among the Indians, and acquired much 
Carolina. 182-1; and the first permanent influence Over them. He died in New 
one at Williams College, 1836. The lead- Stockbridge, N. Y., July 14, 1792. 
ing observatories in the United Stat('s are Oconastoto, INDIAN CHIEF, elected head 
those of the Kaval Observatory in 'Yash- ehief of the Cherokees in 1738. In the 
ington. the Princeton University, Harvard French and Indian 'Var he sided at firl'\t 
Uniwrsity. Dudley Observatory at Albany, with the English, but in consequence of a 
:Michigan rniversity, Chicago Pniversity, dispute between the Indians and some Eng- 
Hamilton College, and the Lick Ohsen'a- li!-'h settlers, he made a general attack on 
tory in California. the frontier settlements of the Carolinas. 
Ocala (Fla.) Platform, of the Farm- At the head of 10,000 Creeks and Chero- 
ers' Alliance. was adopted Dec. 8. 1890. kees he forced the garrison of Fort Loudon 
It favored free silver, a low tariff. an to surrender, and in dolation of his prom- 
income tax. the abolition of national ise, treacherously killed all his prison- 
banh, and the establishment of sub- ers, over 200 in number. Three men 
treasuries. which should lend money to the only escaped-Capt. .Tohn Stuart, and two 
people at a low interest. soldiers. Stuart's life was saved by one 
O'Callaghan, EmlrXD RAILEY. histo- of the chiefs, who assisted him in returning 
rian; born in County Cork, Ireland. Feb. to Yirginia. As a result of the massacre 
2!), 1797. He was a m('mher of the the colonists burned the Cherokee towns, 
Parliament of Lower Canada in 18:36. find forced Oconastoto into an alliance 
He came to the United Rtates in which lasted until the war of the Revolu- 
1837, and was for many years (1848- tion, wh('n Captain Stuart, who. had be(,11 
70) keeper of the historical manuscripts made British Indian agent, induced Ocon- 
in the office of the secretary of state of astoto to head an attack on the colonists 
Kew York. He translated the Dutch rec- with 20,000 Indians. JOHN SEVIER 
ords obtained from Holland by 1\[r. Rrod- (q. v.) after a fin years' struggle succeed- 
head, contained in several published vol- ed in permanently crushing the power of 
ume!'!. O'C'allaghan wrote and edited very the allied Indians. Oeonastoto was re- 
valuable works, such as the Documentary ported alive in 1809 by Return J. 
Ieigs, 
History of N e
c York (4 volumes) ; Docu- Cnited States Indian agent, although 
rnents relating to the Colonial History of eighty years previously (730) he had 
New York (11 volumes) ; ,Journals of the reached manhood and had represented the 
IÆgislative Councils of New York (2 vol- Cherokee nation in a delegation sent to 
umes); Historiral Manusr1"Ïpts relating England. 
to the 1f 7 ar of thc Rcvolution; Lau;s and O'Conor, CHARLES, lawyer; born in 
Ordinanccs of New Nethedand (2 volumes, New York City, Jan. 22, 1804; admitted 
lü
{8-74). In 1845-48 he prepared and to the bar in 1824. He was connected 
published a Hist01"y of New Nethcrland with many of the most prominent lpgal 
(2 volumes). At the time of his death, cases, the most famous of which were 
May 27, 1880, he was engaged in translat- the suits against the Tammany ring in 
ing the Dutch records of the city of New 1871, in which William M. Evarts, James 
York. Emmot, and "'heeler H. Peckham were 
Occom, SAMSON, Indian preacher; born associated with him. In 1872 Mr. 
in Mohegan, N('w London co., Conn., about O'Conor was nominated for the Pr('si- 
1723; entered the Indian school of Mr. deney hy that portion of the Ð('Hloera ti(' 
Wheelock at Lebanon when he was nine- party which was opposed to the election 
3 
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of Horace Greeley. Mr. O'Conor was one 
of the counsel of Samuel J. Tilden be- 
fore the electoral COllUuiRsion in 187G. He 
died in Nantucket, Mass., May 12, 1884. 
Odd-fellows, a name adopted by mem- 
bers of a social institution having signs 
of recognition, initiatory rites and cere- 
monies, grades of dignity and honor; 
object purely social and benevolent, con- 
fined to members. The independent order 
of odd-fellows was formed in 
Janchester, 
England, in 1813. Odd-fellowship was in- 
troduced into the United States from Man- 
chester in 181!); and the grand lodge of 
Maryland and the United States was con- 
stituted Feb. 22, 1821. In 1842 the Ameri- 
can branch severed its connection with the 
Manchester unity. In 1843 it issued a 
dispensation for opening the Prince of 
'Vales Lodge No.1, at Montreal, Canada. 
American odd - fellowship has its lwad- 
quarters at Baltimore and branches in 
nearly all parts of the world, the su- 
preme body being the sovereign grand 
lodge of the world. In 1903 its member- 
ship was 1,031,399; total relief paid, 
$4,068,510. 
Odell, BENJAMIN B., JR., governor; 
born in Newburg, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1854; 
member of Congress in 18!);j-99; elected 
governor of the State of New York in army as captain under his brother Mat- 
1900. thias, and fought at BrandJ'wine. He was 
O'Dell, JONATHAN, clergyman; born in brigade-major under Lee at Monmouth, 
Newark, N. J., Sept. 25, 1737; grad- and assistant aide-de-camp to J
ord Stir- 
uated at the College of New Jersey ling; aid to General 
Iaxwell in Sullivan's 
in 1754; took holy orders in 1767, and expedition; was at the battle of Spring- 
became pastor of the Episcopal Church in field (June, 1780) ; and in 1781 was with 
Burlington, N. J. During the Revolution Lafayette in Virginia. He led infantry 
he was in frequent conflict with the to the storming of a redouht at Yorktown, 
patriots in his parish, and at the close of and received the commendation of "-ash- 
the war he went to England, but returned ington. After the war he practiRed law, 
to America and settled in New Brunswick, and held civil ofi1ces of hURt in his Rtate. 
Nova Scotia. He died in Frcdericton, He was L'nited States Spnator from 1801 
1\. B., Nov. 25, 1818. to 1803, and governor of New Jersey from 
Odell, MOSES FOWLER, statesman; horn 1812 to 1813. In the \Var of lRI2-] 5 he 
in Tarrytown, N. Y., Fcb. 24,1818; elected commanded the militia of New Jersey. 
to Congress in 1861 as a fusion Democrat At the time of his death, in Jersey City, 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., and in 186:3 as a N. J., April 19, 1839, he was president- 
war Democrat. He was a member of the general of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
committee on the conduct of the war. In Ogden, DAVID, jurist; born in Newark, 
1863 he was appointed naval officer of the N. J., in 1707; graduated at Yale in 1728; 
port of New York, and subsequently was appointed judge of the Supreme Court of 
offered the post of collector of the port, K PW .J ersey in 1772, but was obliged to 
which he declined on account of failing resign at the beginning of the 'Yar of the 
health. Mr. Odell was a prominent mem- Revolution. He was in England the great- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, er portion of the time until 1789, acting as 
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and widely known R<; the superintendent 
of the Sunday - school of 
ands Street 
Church. lIe died in Urooklyn, N. Y., June 
13, 1866. 
Ogden, AARON, military ofi1cer; born 
in Elizabethtown, N. J., Dec. 3, 1756; 
graduated at Princeton in 1773; taught 
school in his natiYe village; and in thc 
winter of 1773-76 assisted in capturing, 
near Sandy Hook, a British vessel laden 
with munitions of war for the army in 
Boston. Early in 1777 he entered the 
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agent for the loyalists who had claims on 
Great Britain, and he secured a com- 
pensation of $100,000 for his own losses. 
He settled in \Vhitestone, N. Y., in 1789, 
and died there in June, 1800. 
Ogden, HERBERT GOUVERNEUR, topog- 
rapher; horn in New York, April 4, 
1846; served in the Civil War; connected 
with the Lnited States coast survey; 
took part in the 
icamgua expedition, 
186:> ; exploration of the Isthmus of 
Darien, 1870; Alaskan boundary ex- 
pedition, 18!J3, etc. 
Ogden, l\fATTHIA
, military officer; born 
in Elizabethtown, N. J., Oct. 22, 1754; 
joined the army at Cambridge in 1775, 
accompanied Arnold in his expedition to 
QUEBEC (q. v.), and commanded the 1st 
New Jersey Regiment from 1776 until the 
close of the war, when he was brevetted 
brigadier-general. He died in Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., 
Iarch 31, li91. 
Ogdensburg, BATTLES AT. The pres- 
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of northern New York from that quarter 
caused Gen. Jacob Brown to be sent to 
Ogdensburg to garrison old Fort Presenta- 
tion, or Uswegatchie, at the mouth of the 
Oswegatchie River. Brown arrived on Oct. 
I, and the next day a British flotilla, com- 
posed of two gunboats and twenty-five 
bateaux, bearing about 750 armed men, 
left Prescott to attack Ogdensburg. At 
the latter place Brown had about 1,200 
effective men, regulars and militia, and 
a party of riflemen, under Captain For- 
syth, were encamped near Fort Presenta- 
tion, on the margin of the ri vel'. The 
latter were drawn up in battle order to 
dispute the landing of the invaders. Brown 
had two field-pieces, and when the British 
were nearly in mid-channel these were 
opened upon them with such effect that 
the enemy were made to retreat precipi- 
tately and in great confusion. This re- 
pulse gave Brown much credit, and he 
was soon regarded as one of the ablest 
men in the service. 
The British again attacked Ogdensburg 
ill the wintf'r of 1813. On Feb. 22 about 
800 British soldiers, under Colonel :Mc- 
Donell, app(>ared on the ice in front of the 
town, approaching in two columns. It 
was early in the morning, and some of the 
inhabitants of the village were yet in bed. 
Colonel Forsyth and his riflemen were sta- 
tioned at Fort Presentation, and against 
them the right column of the invaders, 
300 strong, moved. Forsyth's men were 
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PRESENT SITE OF FOUT PRESE:-iTATlOY. 


ent city of Ogùel1sburg, N. Y., was a little partially sheltered by the ruins of the 
village in 1812, at the mouth of the fort. Waiting until t.he column landed. 
Oswegatchie River. The British village the Americans attacked them with great 
of Prescott was 011 the opposite side of energy with rifle-shot and cannon-ba.J1s 
the St. Lawrence. A threatened invasion from two small field-pieces. The invaders 
5 
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sJ,th, seeing his peril, gave orders for a re- 
treat to Black Lake, 8 or 9 miles distant. 
There he wrote to the 'Var Department, 
giving an account of the affair, and say- 
ing, "If you can send me 300 men, aU 
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MAP OF THE OPt;RATIONS AT OGDEJO/SßURG. 


They then expected an easy conquest of wiJI lose my life in the attempt." The 
the town, but were soon confronted bv town. in possession of the enemy, was 
('annon under Captain Kellogg and She;- plundered by Indians aolld camp-followers 
iff York. The gun of the fonner became of both sexes, who came over from Canada, 
disabled, and he and his men flcd acros!'! and hy residC'nt miscreants. Every house 
the Oswegatchie and joined Fors
,th, leav- in the village but three was entered, and 
ing the indomitable York to maintain the the puhlic property carried over to ('ana- 
fight alone, until he and his band were da. Two armed schooners, faoSt in the ice, 
made prisoners. The Yillage was now in were burned, and the barracks near the 
complete possession of the British, and river were laid in ashes. Fifty-two pris- 
McDonell proceeded to dislodge Forsyth oners were taken to Prescott. The Amer- 
and his party at the fort. 11e sent a mes- icaolls lost in the affair, bl'
;Ïdes tlw prison- 
sage to that commander to surrender, say- ers, five killed and fifteen wounded; the 
ing, "If you surrender, it shall be well; if British loss was six kilh.d and forty-eight 
not, every man shall be put to the bayo- wounded. They immC'diately evacuated the 
net." "Tell Colonel McDonell," said For- place. and the fugitive citizens returned. 
syth to the messenger, "there must be Ogilvie, JOlIN, clergyman; born in New 
more fighting done first." Then the two York City in 1722; graduated at Yale in 
cannon near the ruins of the fort gave 1748; missionary to the Indians in 1749; 
heavy discharges of grape and cani!'lter chaplain to the Royal American Regiment 
shot, which threw the invaders into con- during the French and Indian 'Var; as- 
fusion. It was only momentary. An sistant minister of Trinity Church, New 
m;erwhelming party of the British were York City, in 1764. He died in New York 
preparing to make an assault, when For- City, Nov. 26, 1774. 
6 
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Oglesby, RICHARD JA
IES, military offi- 
cer; born in Oldham county, Ky., July 25, 
1824; settled in Decatur, Ill., in 1836. 
'Yhen the Mexican 'Val' broke out he en- 
tered the army as lieu1 enant in the 8th 
IJlinois Infantry and paI"tici pated in the 
siege of Vera Cruz and in the action at 
Cerro Gordo. Resigning in 1847 he 
studied law, and began practice in 1851. 
He was elected to the State Senate in 
1860, but when the Civil War began re- 
signed his seat and became colonel of the 
8th Illinois Volunteers; won distinction 
in the battles of Pittsburg Landing and 
Corinth; and was promoted major-general 
in IS62. He was elected governor of Il- 
linois in l8ü4 and ISi2, but in his second 
term served a few days only when he was 
elected United States Senator. In ISiS h'2 
was again elected governor. He died in 
Elkhart, Ill., April 2-1, 1899. 
Oglethorpe, JA
IE8 EDWARD, "father" 
of Georgia; born in London, England, Dec. 
21, 16DS. Early in 1714 he was commis- 
sioned one of Queen Anne's guards, and 
was one of Prince Eugene's aids in the 
campaign against the Turks in 1 ïIG-17. 
At the siege and capture of Belgrade he 
was vcry active, and he attained the rank 
of colonel in the British arm)'. In 1722 
he was electpd to a seat in Parliament, 
which he held thirty-two years. In that 
body he made a succpssful effort to relieve 
the distresses of prisoners for debt, who 
crowded the jails of England,and projected 
the plan of a colony in America to serve 
as an asylum for the persecuted Protes- 
tants in Germany and other Continental 
countries, and" for thosc persons at home 
who had b('come so despprate in circum- 
stanccs that thpy could not rise and hope 
again without changing the scene and mak- 
ing trial of a different country." Thom- zealous young clergyman burning with zeal 
son, alluding to this project of transporting for the good of men, and who worked lov- 
and expatriating the prisoncrs for debt to ingly with the 
Ioravians in Georgia. 
Anwrica, wrote this half-warning line, " 0 'Yith his great guns and his Highland- 
great design! if CJ:ccutf'd 1I;,,1l." It was ers, Oglethorpe was prepared to defend his 
proposed to found the ('olony in the coun- colony- from intruders; and they soon 
try between Routh Carolina. and Florida. proved to be useful, for the Spaniards at 
King George II. granted a charter for the St. Augustine, jealous of the growth of 
purpose in June. lï32. which incorporated the new colony, menaced them. 'Yith his 
twenty-one trustees for founding the col- martial Scotchmen, Oglethorpe went on 
ony of Georgia. an expedition among the islands off the 
Oglethorpe accompanied the first com- coast of Georgia, and on St. Simon's he 
pany of emigrants thither, and early in founded Frederica and built a fort. At 
1;33 foundC'd the town of Savannah on Darien, where a few Scotch people had 
7 


Yamacraw Bluff. A satisfactory confer- 
ence with the surrounding Indians, with 
MARY 
rUSGROVE (q. v.) as interpreter, 
resulted in a treaty which secured sov- 
ereignty to the English over a large ter- 
ritory. Oglethorpe went to England ill 
173-1, lea,ving the colony in care of others, 
and taking natives with him. He did not 
return to Georgia until l73G, when he 
took with him several cannon and about 
150 Scotch Highlanders skilled in the mili- 
tary art. This was the first British arm)' 
in Georgia. With him also came REV. 
JOHN WESIÆY (q. v.). and his brother 
Charles, for the purpose of giving 
spiritual instruction to the colonists. 
The elements of prosperity were now 
with the colonists, who numbered more 
than 500 souls; but the unwise re- 
strictions of the trustees were a serious 
bar to advancement. :Many Germans, also, 
now settled in Georgia, among them a 
band of )[oravians; and the 'Vesleys were 
followed by GEORGE 'V IIITEFIELD (q. v.), a. 
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.JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE. 



OGLETHORPE-OHIO 


planted a settlement, he traced out a forti- 
fication. Then he went to Cumberland 
Island, and there ma,rked out a fort that 
would command the mouth of the St. 
Mary's River. On a small island at the 
entrance of the St. John's River he 
planned a small military work, which he 
named Fort George. He also founded Au- 
gusta, far up the Savannah River, and 
built a stockade as a defence against hos- 
tile Indians. 
These hostile prepara.tions caused the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine to threaten 
war. Creek tribes (lifered their aid to 
Oglethorpe, and the Spaniards made a 
treaty of peace with the English. It was 
disa.pproved in Spain, and Oglethorpe was 
notified that a commissioner from Cuba 
would meet him at Frederica. They met. 
The Spaniard demanded the evacuation of 
all Georgia and a portion of South Caro- 
lina by the English, claiming the territory 
to the latitude of Port Royal as Spanish 
possessions. Oglethorpe hastened to Eng- 
land to confer with the trustees and seek 
miJitary ::::trength. He returned in the au- 
tunm of 1738, a brigadier-general, author- 
ized to raise troops in Georgia. He found 
the colonists languishing and discontented. 
Idleness prevailed, and they yearned for 
thp privilege of emplo
ving slave-labor. 
Late the next ;year war broke out between 
England and Spain. St. Augustine had 
been strengthened with troops, and Ogle- 
thorpe resol \'ed to strike a blow before the 
Spa.niards should be well prepared; so he 
led an unsuccessful expedition into Flori- 
da. Two years later the Spaniards pro- 
ceedcd to retaliate, but were frustrated by 
a stratagem. Oglethorpe had successfully 
settled, colonized, and deÎended Georgia, 
spending a large amount of his own fort- 
Ime in the enterprise, not for his own 
glory, but for a benevolent purpose. He 
returned to England in 1743, where, after 
performing good military service as major- 
general against the "Young Pretender" 
( 1745), and serving a few years longer During the Civil 'Var llC enlisted in th
 
in Parliament, he rctir('d to his seat in Conf('d('rate army and became colonel uf 
Ess('x. 'Vhen Genera.l Gage returned from the 12th Alabama Regiment. lIe dif'ù ne:.}" 
America, in 1775, Oglethol")1P was offered Guerry ton. Ala., .Tune G, ISG7. 
the genpral command of the British troops Ohio, STATE OF. was first explored hy 
in this country, though he was then about La Salle about WSO, his object bping tradf' 
sevent.v-seven years of age. He did not and not settleUl('nt. Conflicting claims 
approve the doings of the ministry, and to territory in that region led to the 
declincd. He was among the first to FRENCH AND I
UlAX \V AR (q. v.). The 
S 


offer congratulations to John Adams, 
because of American independence, when 
that gentleman went as minister to 
England in 1784. He died in Essex, 
England, Jan. 30, 1785. See FLORIDA; 
GEORGIA. 
O'Hara, CHARLES, military officer; born 
in 1730; was a lieutenant of the Cold- 
stream Guards in 1756, and, as colonel 
of the Foot Guards, came to America in 
1780 in command of them. He ::::ened 
under Cornwallis, and commanded the 
van in the famous pursuit of Greene in 
1781. He was badly wounded in the battle 
of GUILFORD (q. v.), and was commaml('r 
of the British right, as brigadier-general, 
at the surrender at Yorktown, when he 
gave to General Lincoln the sword of Corn- 
wallis, the latter too ill, it was alleged, 
to appear on the field. After serving as 
governor of scveral English colonies, he 
was lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar in 
1787, and governor in 17D3. In 17D7 he 
was made general. He died in Gibraltar l' 
Feb. 21, 1802. 
O'Hara, THEODORE, poet; born in Dan- 
viHe. Ky., Feb. II, 1820; graduated at 
St. Joseph Academy, Bardstown, Ky.; and 
:1rlmitted to the har in 18-13. He was ap- 
pointed captain and assistant quarter- 
master in the army in June, 18-1ü, and 
served with distinction throughout the 
Mexican 'Yar. After the remains of the 
Kentucky soldiers who fell at Buena Vista 
were reinterred in their native State he 
wrote for that occasion the well-known 
poem, The Bivouac of the Dead, the first 
stanza of which is: 


Ii The mufflcd drum's sad roll has beat 
The Eoldicr's last tattoo. 
No more on life's parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen fcw. 
On Fame's eternal camping--ground 
Their si1ent tents are spread; 
And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead." 
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F'rench held possession of the region north 
of the Ohio River until the conquest of 
Canada in l'iGO and the surrender of vast 
territory by the French to the English in 
1763. After the Revolution disputes arose 


lEAL OF THE STATE OF omo. 


between several States as to their respec- 
tive rights to the soil in that region. 
These were settled by the cession of the 
territory to the rnited States hy the re- 
spective States, Virginia reserving 3,70D,- 
848 acres near the rapids of the Ohio, 
and Connecticut a tract of 3,6üG,D21 acres 
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near Lake Erie. In 1800 jurisdiction 
over these tracts was relinquished to 
the national government, the States 
retaining the right to the soil, while 
the Indian titles to the rest of the State 
were bought up by the national govern- 
ment. 
In the autumn of 1785 United States 
troops began the erection of a fort on the 
right bank of the :\Iuskingum, at its 
mouth. The commander of the troops 
was l\Iaj. John Doughty, and he named 
it Fort Harmar, in honor of his com- 
mander, Co!. Josiah Harmar. It was the 
first military post of the kind built in 
Ohio. The outlines formed a regular 
pentagon, embracing three-fourths of an 
acre. United States troops occupied Fort 
Harmar until 17DO, when they left it to 
construct Fort \Yashington, on the site of 
Cincinnati. After the treaty of Green- 
ville it was abandoned. 
In 1788 Gen. Rufus Putnam, at the 
head of a colony from Massachusetts, 
f{"lunded a settlement at the mouth of the 
Muskingum Hiyer, and named it Marietta, 
in honor of 
Iarie Antoinette, the Queen of 
J ouis XVI. of France. A stockade fort 
\.as immediately built as a protection 
against hostile Inùians, and named Cam- 
pus 
Iartius. In the autumn of the same 
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FORT HARMAR. 
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the full number 
had assembled at 
the close of April, 
1812. They were 
organized into 
t h r e e regiments, 
and elected their 
field - oflicers be- 
fore the arrival 
of Hull. The colo- 
nels of the re- 
spective reg- 
iments were 
Duncan MeAr- 
1 thur, James 

 Findlay, and 
Lewis Casi':>. The 
jJ. 
 4th Regiment of 
. regulars, station- 
j cd at Vincennes, 
7'f(.,c; _ 
 C 1 
J under Lif'ut.- o. 
James Miller, 
had been ordcred 
to join the militia at Dayton. The com- 
mand of the troops was surrendered to 
Hull by Govel'llor l\Ieigs on 
Iay 23, un
. 
They began their march 1l000tinvard .T u ne 
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'I'ar a party of 
ettlen; Heated themseh'es 
upon :-;Y
OIEH':-'; PUl{('lIASE (q. 1'.) and 
founded Columbia, near the mouth of the 
Little Miami. Fort \rashington \\a::. :òo,m 
afterwards lmilt. a little below, Oil 
the site of t'ill('innati. 
Ohio was ";0011 afterwards organ- 
ized into a separate territorial gO\'- 
ernlllcnL The :òeLtIers were annoy- 
ed by hostile Indians until \Vayne's 
victories in 17!.14 and the treaty at 
Greenville gave peace to that re- 
gion. In 17!1!) the first territorial 
legislature asselllLkd. amI Ohio wa,.; 
admitted into the l-nion as a State 
April 
O. ISU
. From IROO to IHlt) 
the seat of goverllllHmt was at 
Chillicothe. For a while it was at 
Zanesvil1e, then again at Chil1i- 
cothe, and finally, in 18lü, Colum- 
bus was madc the. 
)ennanent SC':lt 
of the State government. 
I ts people were active on th
 
frontiers in the \Var of IRI2. Thl' 
President called on GO\'. :Po. .J. 
l\Ieigs for 1,200 militia to he pre- 
pa red to mareh to Detroit. GO\'. 
\"imam Hull, of Michigan, \Va,:; 
persuaded to accept the commission 
of brigadiC'r-general and take command of I; and at TTrhana they were joined by 
them. Govprnor Meigs's call was gen- 
fil1pr's 4th Regiment, which, Hmler Colo- 
erously responded to, and at the moul h nel Boyd, had participated ill the battle 
of the Mad River, near Dayton, 0., of TIPPECANOE (q. v.). They encountered 
10 
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SEAT OF GOVER:SMElI!T AT CIIILLICOTHE Ill! 1800. 



OHIO, STATE OF 
heavy rains and terrible fatigue all the army during the war 317,133 soldiers. Pop- 
way to Detroit, their destination. See ulation in 1890, 3,6i2.3lü; in IHOO, 4,157,- 
HULL, \VILLIA
I. 545. See UNITED STATES, OHIO, in vol. ix. 
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THE STATE CAPITOL, COLIrnBl'S. 


In March, 1851, a convention revised the 
State constitution, and it was ratified in 
June; but a new constitution, framed by 
a convention in lRi3, was rejected by the 
people at an election in 1874. 
At the beginning of the Civil \Var, the 
governor of Ohio, \\ïIliam Dennison, Jr., 
was an avowed opponent of the f'la,-e 
system. The legislature met on Jan. 7, 
1861. In his message the governor ex- 
plained his refusal to surrender alleged 
fugitive slaves on the requisition of the 
authorities of Kentucky and Tennessee; 
denied the right of secession; affirmed the 
IOJ'alty of his State; suggested the repeal 
of the fugitive slave law as the most 
effectual wa
' of procuring the repeal of 
th
 personal liberty acts; and called for 
the repeal of the laws of the Southern 
States which interfered with the consti- 
tutional rights of the citizens of the free- 
labor ISta tes. "Determined to do no 
wrong." he sa id, "we will not cont
ntedlv 
suhmit to wrong." The legislature d
- 
nounced (Jan. 12) the secession move. 
ments; promised for the people of Ohio 
their firm support of the national govern- 
ment; and, on the 14th, pledged" the en- 
tire power and resources of the State for 
a strict maintenance of the Constitution 
and laws of the general government by 
whomsoever administer
d." These prom- 
i&es and pledges were fulfilled to the ut- 
most, the State furnishing to the National 
II 


TERRITORIAl. GOVERNORS. 


N
. I 
' I eI;
. I 
ArthurSt.Clair......... 1788 
 I 
Charles W. Byrd....... 1802 1803 
STATE GOVERXORS. 
Edward Tiffin. .. . .. .. . . . 1803 1807 
Thomas Kirker... .. . . .. . 1807 IH08 
Samuel Huntington. . .. . 1808 1810 
Return Jonathan Meigs.. 1810 1814 
Othniel Looker.......... 1814 1814 
Thomas Worthington.... 1814 1818 
Ethan Allen Brown..... 1818 1822 
Allen Trimble. .... .. . .. . 1822 1822 
Jeremiah 
Iorrow....... 1822 1826 
Allen Trimble..... ...... 1826 1830 
Duncan McArthur...... 1830 1832 
Robert Lucas........... 1832 1836 
Joseph Vance........... 1836 1838 
Wilson Shannon........ 1838 18-10 
Thomas Corwin, ........ 1840 1842 
Wilson Shannon. . ..... . 1842 1844 
Thomas W. Burlley...... 1844 1844 
Mordecai Barlley........ 1844 1:;4/; 
William Bebb........... 18-16 18-19 
Seabury Ford.... .. . . . . . 1849 1850 
Reuhen Wood........... 1850 1833 
"ïlliam \Iedill.......... 1853 1856 
Salmon P. Chaf'e. , . . . . . . 1856 1860 
William Dennison....... 1860 1862 
David Tod.............. 1862 1864 
John Brough............ 1864 1865 
Charles Anderson. . . . . . . 18(;5 1866 
Jacob Dolson Cox.. , . .. . 1866 18G8 
Rutherford ß. Hayes.... 1868 1872 
Edward F. Xoyes....... 1872 lR7-1 
William Allen,......... . IH74 1876 
Rutherford B. Hayes.... 1876 1878 
Richard 
1. Bishop...... 1878 1880 
Charles Foster. . . ... . . . . 1880 188-& 
George Hoadley...... . . . 1884 Il-j86 
Joseph B. Foraker...... 1886 1890 
James E. Campbell. . . . . . 1890 1892 
William McKinley, Jr.... 1892 18!J6 
Ãsa S. BushnelL........ 1896 1900 
George K. X'ash......... 1\100 I
U4 
Myron T. Herrick....... 1904 
I 


Politics. 


Democrat. 
Whig. 
Democrat. 
Whig. 
Democrat. 


W
.ig. 


Delll
crat. 
Repu
lican. 


Democrat. 
I He)luhlican 
[}emoc'rat. 
l
epu blican 
Democrat 
Republican, 
Democrat. 
Repu
lican. 



maTED STATES SENATORS. 


OHIO-OHIO COMPANY 
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Name. 


No. of Congress. 


Term. 


John Smith...... ....... . . 8th to 10th 1803 to 1808 
Thomas Worthington...... 8th" 10th 1803" 1807 
Return Jonathan 
Ieigs.... 10th "11th 1809" 1810 
Edward Tiffin... . . . . . . . . . . . 10th .. 11th 1807" 1809 
Stanley Griswold.... . . . . . . 11th 1809 
Alexander Campbell....... 11th to 13th 1810 to 1813 
Thomas Worthington...... 11th "13tli 1811 a 1814 
Joseph Kerr............... l:Jth .. 14th 1814" 1815 
Jeremiah Morrow.. . . . .. .. . 13th "lüth 1813" 1819 
Benjamin Ruggles...... . " Hth "23d 1815 .. 1
33 
William A. Trimble. . . . . '" 16th "17th 11'119" 1821 
Ethan Allen Brown........ 17th "19th 1822" 1825 
William Henry Harrison. . . 19th "20th 1825" 1828 
Jacob Burnett.. .. .. . . .. ... 20th "23d 1828 " 1831 
Thomas Ewin
. . . . . . . . . . . . 22d "25th 1831" 1837 
Thomas Morris. ... . .. .. '" 23d .. 26th 1833" 1839 
William Allen............. 25th .. 31st 1837" 1849 
Benjamin 'l'appan....... ... 26th "29th 1839" 1845 
Thomas Corwin... ......... 29th "31st 1845" 1850 
Thomas Ewing............ 31st 1850 
Salmon P. Chase... . .... ... 31st to 34th 1849 to 1855 
Benjamin F. Wade........ 32d .. 41st 1851" 1869 
George E. Pugh......... . " 3Uh .. 3íth 1855" 1861 
Salmon P. Chase... ...... " 37th 1861 
John Sherman............ 37th to 4:ith 1861 to 1877 
Allen G. Thurman......... 41st "47th 1869" 1880 
Stanley Matthews......... 45th "4(ah 1877" 1879 
George H. Pendleton... . . . . 46th "4
th 1879" 1885 
James A. Garfield.. . .. .. ... 47th 1880 
John Sherman............ 47th to 54th lS81to 1897 
Henry B. Payne. ... . . . . . . 49th" 52d 1885 " 1891 
Calvin S. Brice...... -.. '" 52d .. 55th 1891" 1896 
Joseph B. Foraker......... fi:ith" 11'197"- 
}Iarcus A. Hanna........ . j 55th .. 58th \ 1897 " 1904 
Charles Dick ....... ..... 58th "- 1904" - 
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Ohio Company, THE. When, by treaty, 
the Indians had ceded the lands of the 
Northwestern Territory, the thoughts of 
enterprising men turned in that direc- 
tion as a promising field for settlements. 
On the night of Jan. 9, li8û, Gen. Rufus 
Putnam and Gen. Benjamin Tupper form- 
ed a plan for a company of soldiers of the 
Reyolution to undertake the task of settle- 
ment on the Ohio River. The next day 
they issued a call for such persons who 
felt disposed to engage in the 
nter- 
prise to meet at Boston on March I, 
b
y delegates chosen in the several 
counties in Massachusetts. They met, 
and formed " The Ohio Company." 
It was composed of men like Rufus 
Putnam, Abraham Whipple, J. M. Var- 
num, Samuel Holden Parsons, Benja- 
min Tupper, R. J. 
Ieigs, whom Amer- 
icans think of with gratitude. They 
purchased a large tract of land on the 
Ohio River; and on April ':, 1788, the 
first detachment of settlers sent by the 
company, forty-eight in number - men, 
women, and children-St'ated themselves 
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near the confluence of 
the :M:uskingum and 
Ohio rivers, athwart 
the great war-path of 
the fierce Korthwc!'ìt- 
ern tribes when they 
made their bloody in- 
cursions to the fron- 
tiers of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. They 
named the settlement 
Marietta, in honor oi 
Mar i e Antoinette, 
Queen of France, the 
al1y of the Americans. 
This was the seed 
from which sprang the 
great State of Ohio. 
It was composed of 
the choice materials 
of New England society. At one time and, at their own cost, to build and gar- 
-in 1789 - there were no less than ri!"on a fort. The government was anx- 
tpn of the settlers there who had re- ious to carry out this scheme of coloniza- 
ceived a college education. During that tion west of the Alleghany Mountains to 
Jpar fully 20,000 settlers from the East counteract the evident designs of the 
were on lands on the banks of the Ohio. French to occupy that country. 
At the beginning of 1788 there was not a The French took immediate measures 
white family within the bounds of that to countervail the English mo\'ements. 
commonwealth. Galis
onière, who had grand dreams of 
Ohio Land Company, THE. Soon French empire in America, fitted out an 
after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle an f'xpedition under Célcron de Bienville in 
H!'ìsociation of London merchants and Vir- l'ï49 to proclaim French dominion at 
ginia land speculators, known as "The various points along the Ohio. The com- 
Ohio Land Company," obtained from the pany took measures for defining and occu- 
crown a grant of 500,000 acres of land on pying their domain. Thomas Lee, two of 
the east bank of the Ohio River, with -th
 the \Yashingtons, and other leading Vir- 
exclusive privilpge of the Indian traffic. ginia members orderpd goods suitable for 
International, or at least intercolonial, the Indian trade to be sent from London. 
disputes immediately occurred. The The company sent an agent to explore the 
French claimed, by right of discovery, the country and confer with the Indian tribes; 
'whole region watered by the tributaries and in June, 1752, a conference was held 
of the Mississippi River. The English set at Logstown, near the Ohio, and friendly 
up a claim, in the name of the Six Na- relations wpre established lwtween the 
tions, as under British protection, and English and the Indians. But the 'Vest- 
which was rpcognized by the treaties of ern tribes r('fused to recogni7e the right 
Utrecht (1713) and Aix-la-Chapelle of either the English or the French to 
(17 48), to the region which they had lands westward of the Alleghany Moun- 
formerly conquered, and which included tains. :\ Delaware chief said to Gi!"t, the 
the whole eastern portion of the M:issis- figent of the company, .. The French claim 
sippi Valley and the basin of the lower all the land on one side of the river, and 
lakes, Erie and Ontario. These conflict- the English claim al1 the land on the other 
ing- claims at onee embarrassed the opera- side of t11P river: 'where is the Indian's 
tions of the Ohio Land Company. It was land?" This significant question was an- 
provided by their charter that they were to swered by Gist: "Indians and white men 
pay no quit-rent for ten years; to colonize are subjects of the British King, and al1 
at least 100 families within seven years; have an equal privilege in taking up and 
13 
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OJEDA-OXEMOS 


possessing the land." The company sent ened, in case of thcir refusal, to make war 
surnrors to make definite boundaries. upon them, and subdue them" to the yoke 
English settlers and traders went into the and obedience of the Church and his Maj- 
country. The jealousy of the French was esty"; that he would make slaves of 

roused. They seized and imprisoned their wives and children, take all their 
some of the surveyors and traders, and possessions, and do them all the harm he 
built forts. The French and Indian 'Val' could, protesting that they alone would 
that broke out soon afterwards put a be to blame for all deaths and disasters 
stop to the operations of the C'ompany. which might follow their disobedience. 
See FRENCH AND INDIAN \V AR : OHIO See ALEXANDER VI. 
COMPANY. . This proclamation, which justified mur- 
Ojeda, ALONZO DE, adventurer; born in der and robbery under the sanction of 
Cuenca, Spain, in 14G5; 'was alllong UH' the Church and State, indicated the spirit 
earliest disconrers in America after oi most of the Spanish conquerors. The 
Columbus and Cabot. lIe was with Co- nati,'es delayed. and slaughter began. 
lumbus in his first voyage. Aided by the Captive!'! were carried to the ships as 
Bishop of Hadajos, he obtained roral per- slaves. The outraged Indians gathered 
mission to go on a voyage of discovery, in bands and slew many of the Spanish 

Jlld the merchants of Seville fitted out soldiers with poisoned arrows. Ojeda 
four ships for him, in which he sailed for took shelter from their fury among mat- 
St. l\fal"JT's on May 20, 14!W, accompanied ted roots at the foot of a mountain, where 
by Americus VespucÏus as geographer. his followers found him half dead. At 
}'ollowing the track of Columbus in his that moment Nicuessa, governor of the 
third voyage (!'ìee COLUl'>IßUS, CHRISTO- other province, arrived, and with rein- 
PHER), they reached the northeastern forcements they made a desolating war on 
coast of South America, and discovered the natives. This WtlS the first attempt 
mountains on the continent. Coasting to take possession of the mainland in 
along the northern shore of the continent America. Ojeda soon retired with some 
(namin
 the country Yenezuela), Ojeda cf his follower!'ì to Santo Domingo. The 
crossed the Caribhean Sea, ,'isited Santo veFOsel strandpd on the southern shore 
Domingo, and returned to Spain in Sep- of Cuba, then under native rule, and a 
tember. In }.')OO the 
pani!'ìh monarch di- refuge for fugitive natiYf's from Santo 
vided Central America into two provinces, Domingo. The pagans treated the suffl'r- 
and made Ojpda governor of one of them ing Christian!'ì kindly, and were reward- 
and Nicuessa of the other. Ojeda sailed ed with the fate of those of Hispaniola 
from Santo Domingo late in the autumn, (see SANTO DOMINGO). The pious Ojeda 
accompanied by Pizarro and some 
panish htld told of the wealth of the Cubans, 
friars, whose chief business at the ouhlet and avaricious adventurer!'ì soon made that 
!'ìl'ems to have been the reading aloud to paradise a pandemonium. He built a 
the natins in Latin a proclamation bJ' the chapel there, and so Christianity was 
Spanish ll'ader. pn'pared hy eminent introduced into that island. He died 
Spanish divines in aeC'onlance with a de- in Hi!'ìpaniola in 1515. 
cree of the Pope of Rome, dpclaring that Ojibway Indians. See CIIIPPEWA IND- 
nod. who made them all, had given in lAX:'>. 
charge of one man nan1f'd St. Peter, who Okeechobee Swam:p>, BATTLE OF, an en- 
had his seat at Rome, all the nations on gagement in :Florida in which Genpral 
the earth, with all the land!'ì and seas on Taylor defeated the Seminoles and capt- 
the globe; that his successors. ca lIed ured Osceola, Dec. 25, 1837. 
popes, were endowed by God with the Okemos, Indian chief; nephew of PON- 
same rights; that one of them had given TIAC (q. 'l.'.). When a boy he fought the 
to the monarchs of Spain all the islands Americans under Arthur S1. Clair and 
and continents in the 'Vestern Ocean, and Anthony \Vayne, and took an active part 
that the natives of the land he was on in the 'Var of 1812, receiving' a severe 
were expected to yield implicit sllbmi!'ìsion wound in thf' attack on Fort Meigs He 
to the servants of the King' and Ojeda. his died in I,ansing. Mich.. DeC'ember, lR86, 
representative. The proclamation threat- probably much over 100 years of age. 
14 



OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma, TERRITORY OF. During the the Indians were pennitted to sell to the 
Civil War lllany of the Indians belonging Cnited States a \ ast tract of unused 
to the Five Civilized Xations in the Ind- lands in the central and western part of 
ian Territory espoused the cause of the their territory. Several millions of acres 
Confederacy and took up arms against the were bought by the government, for the 
United fltatf's. At tIH' close of the war purpose of making a place of settlement 
the govenlluent dcclareù that hJ? these acts for frepùnlPn and several Inùian tribes. 
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TilE RUSH OF SETTLERS 1:\1'0 UKLAHOMA. 
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of hostility the {rrants and patents by Included in this tract was Oklahoma, 
which the tribes held their extensive do- which orip'inally consisted of about 2,000,- 
mains had become invalid. and a read- 000 acrcs in the centre of the territory. 
justment of the treaty acts under which ft remained for several years unoccupied, 
these grants had been made was ordered. being c]ospd to white immigrants because, 
By the conditions of this new adjustment as its former owners, the Creeks, claimed, 
}'3 



OKLAHOMA-OLD PROBABILITIES · 


it had been purchased for another pur- 
pose. 
In 18S!> the government bought it a 
Fecond time from the Creek,,;, paying a 
much higher price, but obtaining it with- 
out anJT l'estricti ve conditions. For ten 
years companies of adventurers, called 
" boomers," undcr the lead of Capt. David 
L. PaJ-ne, had been hovering on the out- 
skirts of the territory, and now and then 
stealing across the border for the pur- 
pose of making settlements on the forbid- 
den lands. As often as they had thus 
trespassed, however, they were promptly 
driven out again by the United States 
troops. A proclamation was issued by 
the President, April 22, 1889, opening 
1,fJOO,000 acres of land for settlement. 
There was immediately a grand rush into 
the territory hy the "boomers," and by 
thòusands of home-seekers and specula- 
tors. In a single day the city of nuth- 
rie, with a population of 10,000, sprang 
into existence, and ail the valuable land 
was taken up. By subsequent proclama- 
tions other lanòs were opened, and the 
bounds of the territory were extended un- 
til, in lSfJ1, it embraced 3!).O
0 !'ìqua re miles. 
A large portion of Oklahoma, however, 
remained under the occupancy of Indian 
tribes, who were under the control of the 
Indian bureau, and received regular sup- 
plies of clothing and food from the f:{OV- 
ernmcnt. Among these tribés wpre about 
500 Sacs and Foxes, 400 Kickapoos, 2,000 
CheJ'ennes, and 1,200 Arapahoes. 
Oklahoma when settled was a richly 
woodC'd country, except in the west, where 
there were extensive prairies. The climate 
is deligl1tful, and the soil fertile and well 
adapted to agriculture. The first territo- 
rial governor was appointed by the Pres- 
ident in IS90. The name Oklahoma means 
"Beautiful Country." The Cherokee Strip 
or Outlet towards Kam.,as was acquired 
from the Cherokee nation, and on Sept. 
16, 1893, it was opened to settlers. The 
scenes attending the opC'ning- resembled 
those in lSR9 and 18!H. Ninety thou- 
sand intending settlers register;d, and 
20,000, it was estimated. encamped on the 
site selected for the chief town. The 
Strip contains about 6,000,000 acres, part 
of which is good farming land. On May 
23, 1896, another great section of terri- 
tory, called the Kickapoo Strip, was 


thrown open to settlers, and again there 
was a wild rush of home-seekers; in July, 
InOl. the same scenes wpre enacted in the 
Kiowa and C'omanc1w count QT. Popula- 
tion in lS!)O, 61,834; in 1900, 3!)8,331. See 
UNITED STATES-OKLAHOMA, in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOYERXORS. 
George W. Steele................. ......... IIj90-1
!1l 
Abraham J. Seay...... Republican. . .. .. . . . " 18m-18()3 
William C. Renfrow... . Democrat. .. .. . .... .. 18()3-1897 
C. M. Barnes.......... Hepublicau. .. . . .... .. 18()7-1()Ol 
Thomas B. Ferguson.. .. .......... 1()0l - 


Old Dominion, a title often given to 
the State of Virginia. The vast, unde- 
fined region named Yirginia. by {Juecn 
Elizabeth was regarded by her as a fourth 
kingdom of her realm. Hpenser, Raleigh's 
firm friend, dedicated his Faëry Queene 
( 15(0) to Elizabeth, "Queen of England, 
France, Ireland, and Yirginia." \"hen 
James VI. of Scotland came to the Eng- 
lish throne (1603), Scotland was added, 
and Virginia was called, in compliment, 
the fifth kingdom. On the death of 
Charles I. on the scaffold (l6-lfl), his son 
Charles, heir to the throne, was in exile. 
SIR \\TILLlA
[ BERKELEY (q. v.), a stanch 
royalist, was then governor of Yirginia, 
find a majori ty of the colony were in sym. 
pathy with him. He proclaimed that son, 
,. Charles the Second, King of 
ngland, 
Scotland, Ireland, and rirginia"; and 
when, in lô.32, the \Tirginians heard that 
the republican government of England 
was about to send a fleet to reduce them 
to submission, they sent a mesi'age to 
Breda, in Flanders, where Charles then 
resided, inviting him to come oYer and be 
King of Yirginia. He was on the point of 
sailing for America. when circumstances 
foreshadowed his restoration to the throne 
ot hi!'ì father. \Yhen that act was accom- 
plished, tIle grateful monarch caused the 
arms of Yirginia to be quarter"d with 
those of England, SC'otland, and Ireland, 
as an independent memher of the empire. 
From thi!'ì cÌrcumstanC'e \Tirginia received 
the title of The Dominion. Coins with such 
quarterings were struck as late as 1773. 
Old Ironsides, a name given to the 
frigate Co
sTITrTION (q. v.). 
Old Probabilities, a title familiarly 
given to the head of the Pnited States 
weatlwr bureau, first applied to Professor 
Abbe by Gen. Albert J. Myer, the chief 
signal-officer of the bureau. 
JG 



OLD SOUTH CHURCH-OLIPHANT 


Old South Church, Boston. The oppo- tion in church and commonwealth." Be- 

ition to the requirement of church-mem- fore these disclosures Oldham had be- 
bership for the e'l.ercise of political rights haved with much insolence, abusing the 
(see HALF-WAY COVEl'íANT) led to the es- governor and Captain Standish, calling 
tablishmcnt, in HW9, of the" Third Church them "rebels and traitors," and, when 
in Boston," known aR "The Old South" plOved guilty, he attempted to excite ::t 
since 1 ï 17, of which )lr. Fiske says: "It mutiny on the spot. Lyford burst into 
is a building with a grander history than tears and confessed that he "feared he 
any other on the American continent, was a reprobate." Both were ordered to 
unless it be that other plain brick build- leave the colony, but Lyford, humbly 
ing in Philadelphia where the Declara- begging to stay, asking forgiveness and 
tion of Independence was adopted and the promising good behavior, was reinstated. 
federal Constitution framed." Oldham went to Nantasket, with some of 
Old Style, dates according to the his adherents, and engaged in traffic with 
Julian calendar, which was supplanted by the Indians. Lyford was soon detected 
the Gregorian calendar in 1582. but not again in seditious work and expelled from 
accepted by Great Britain until 1752. the colony. He joined Oldham. They 
Oldham, JOlIN, Pilgrim; born in Eng- afterwards lived at Hull and Cape Anne, 
land about 1600. In 1623 the Pilgrims, and Oldham represented Watertown in the 
regarding Robinson, in Holland, as their popular branch of the Massachusetts gov- 
Imstor, and ð.pecting him over, had no ernment in 1634. He made an exploring 
other spiritual guide than Elder Brewster. journey to the site of Windsor, on the 
Because of this statC' of things at PIJ'm- Connecticut River, the next year, which 
outh, the London partners were taunted was followed by the emigration to that 
with fostering religious 
chism. To re- region in 1635. \Yhile in a vessel at 
lieve themselves of this stigma, they sent Block Island, in July, 1636, Oldham was 
a minister named Lyford to be pastor. murdered by some India.ns, who fled to 
He was kindly received. and. with John the Pequods, on the mainland, and were 
Oldham, who went to PIJ'mouth at a.bout protected by them. This led to the war 
the same time, was invited to the consul- with the PEQUOD I
DIA
S (q. v.). 
tations of the governor with his council. 0ldmixon, JOH
, author; born in 
Jt was r;oon discovered that Lyford and Bridgewater, England, in 1673; and died 
Oldham were plotting treason against the in London, July 9, 1742. He was the 
Church and State. Several letters written author of The British Empire in Âmer- 
by Lyford to the London partners, breath- ica (2 volumes), published in 1708. 
ing sedition, were discovered by Bradford Oligarchy. See ARISTOCRACY. 
as they were about to be sent abroad. Olin, STEPHEN, clergyman; born in 
The governor kept quiet for a while, but Leicester, Vt., March 2, 1797; graduated 
when J.Jyford set up a separate congrega- at Middlebury College in 1820; became 
tion, with a few of the colonists whom he a Methodist clergyman in 1824; presi- 
had seduced, and held meetings on the dent of Randolph-:\facon Coll
ge in 1834; 
Sabbath, Bradford summoned a General president of We!'ìleyan University in 1839. 
Court (1624), before whom the offending He died in :Middletown, Conn., Aug. 16. 
clergyman and his companions were ar- lRiJl. 
raigned on a charge of seditious corre- Oliphant, LAURENCE, author; born in 
spondence. They denied the accusation, Cape Town, Africa, in 1829. Lord Elgin 
when they were confronted by Lyford's let- made him his private secretary in 1853, 
tcrs, in which he defamed the settlers. ad- and in 1865 he was elected to Parliament, 
vised the J.Jondon partners to prevent Rob- but he nsigned in 1868 in obedience to 
inson and the rest of his cong-regation instructions from Thomas L. Harris, 
cGming to America, as they would inter- leader of the Brotherhood of the Xew 
fere with his church schemes, and avowed I..ife a spiritualistic society of which both 
his intention of removing the stigma of Oliphant and his wife were members. 
schism by a regularly organized church. Among his publications are JIinnesota, or 
A third conspirator had written that the Far West in 185.5; and The Tender 
Lyford and Oldham" intended a reforma- Recollections of Irene ltlacgillicuddy, a sa- 
VII.-B 17 



OLIVER-OLMSTEAD 


tire on American society. He died in the Puritan policy. He died at sea in 
Twickenham, England, Dec. 23, 1888. 18fi5. 
Oliver, ANDREW, governor; born in Oliver, PETER, jurist; born in Boston, 
Boston, March 28, 170G; graduated at Mass., March 26, 1713; was a brother 
Harvard in 1724; a representative in the of Andrew Oliver, and graduated at Har- 
General Court from 1743 to 174G; one of vard in 1730. After holding several 
his Majesty's council from 1746 to 170.3; offices, he was made ,iudge of the Supreme 
sC'cretaryofthe province from 175G to 1770; Court of Massachusetts in 175G, and in 
and succeeded Hutchinson (his brother-in- 1771 chief-justice of that court. His 
law) as lieutenant-governor. In 176.3 he course in Boston in opposition to the pa- 
was hung in efiigy because he was a stamp triots made him very unpopular, and he 
distributer, and his course in opposition was one of the crowd of loyalists who fled 
to the patriotic party in Boston caused from that city with the British army in 
him to share the unpopularity of Hutchin- March, 177G. He went to England, where 
son. His letters, with those of Hutchin- he lived on a pension from the British 
son, were sent by Franklin to Boston, and crown. He wa.s an able writer of both 
created great commotion there. He died prose and poetry. Chief-.Justice Oliver, on 
in Boston, March 3, 1774. See HUTCIIIN- receiving his appointment, refu'\l-'d to ac- 
SON, THOMAS. cept his salary from the colony, and was 
Oliver, BENJAMIN LYNDE, author; born impeached by the Assembly and declared 
in Marblehead, Mass., in 1788; was ad- suspended until the i!òsue of the impeach- 
mitted to the bar. His publications in- ment was reached. The Assembly of Mas- 
clude The Rights of an American Cit- sacll1lsf'tts had votf.d the five judges of the 
izen; La'Ll' Summary; Form8 of Practice, Superior Court ample salaries from the 
or Am.erican Pn'crrlcnts in Personal and colonial treasury, and called upon them to 
Real Actions; F01"tJls in Chancery, Ad.. refuse the corrupting pay írom the crown. 
miralty, and Common Law, etc. He died Only Oliver refused, and he shared the 
in 1843. fate of Hutchinson. He died in Binning- 
Oliver, HENRY KEMBLE, musician; born ham, England, Oct. 1;
, 17!H. 
in Beverly, Mass., Nov. 24, IS00; gradu- Oliver, ROREHT, military officer; born 
ated at Dartmouth Col1ege in 1818; in Roston, Mass., in I ï3R; served through 
taught music for many years; elected the 'Val' of the Revolution, and was one of 
mayor of Lawrence, Mass., IS;)!); Stflte the earliest settlers in Ohio, locating in 
treasurer of Massachusetts, IS61; mayor 1\lari<>tta. lIe filled various State oflìces, 
of Salem, Mass., I8G6. Mr. Oliver is best and died in :\Iarietta, 0., in May, ISIO. 
known as organist, director of choirs, Oliver, THOMAS, royal governor; born 
and composer. He wrote Fcdcral Street; in Dorchester, ::\Iass., Jan. 5, 1734; grad- 
Beacon Street, and many other well- Hated at Haryard ill 1753; succeeded 
known hymn-tunes, and publislled a num- Lieut.-Gov. Andrew Oliver (of another 
ber of church tune - books. He died in family) in ::\Iarch, 1774, and in September 
l:oston, Mass., Aug. 10, 18S5. follovâng was compelled by the people of 
Oliver, PETEU, author; born in Han- Boston to resign. He took refuge with 
oYer, N. H., in IS22; studied law and be- the British troops in Boston, and fled 
gan practice in Suffolk county, Mass. He with them to Halifax in I77G, and thence 
was the author of The Puritan Common- to England. He died in Bristol, England, 
u
c(llth: An lli..dorical Review of the Puri- Nov. 29, 1815. 
tan GOt'c1'1ul/ent in .llassachu.<1ctts in its Olmstead, CASE OF. During the Revo- 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Relations, from lutionary \Yar, Capt. Gideon Olmstead, 
its Rise to thc Abrogation of the First with some other Connecticut men, was 
Charter; tOflcthc1" 'Lc-ith some General Rr- mptured at !'Ica by a British vessel and 
flrctions on the English Colonial Policy taken to Jamaica, where the captain and 
and on the f'hamcter of Puritanism. In fhree others of the prisoners were com- 
this book, which revealed much literary pelled or persuaded to enter as sailors on 
skill as well as great learning, he en
- the British sloop A ctive, then about to 
pha!'lized the unfavorable side of the sail for New York with stores for the 
Puritan character, and severely criticised British there. When off the coast of 
18 
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Delaware the captain and the other three colonel), and was often the chief officer 
Americans contrived to secure the rest of of t]w Rhode I
lanù forces. He fought 
the crew anù officers (fourteen in number) conspicuously at Red Bank, Springfield, 
below the hatches. They then took pos- Monmouth, and Yorktown, and after the 
session of the vessel and made for I
ittle war he was collector of the port of Provi- 
EO'O' Harbor. A short time after, the dence, and president of the Rhode Island 
"l
tive was boarded by the sloop Conven- Society of Cincinnati. He died in Provi- 
tif)n of Philadelphia, and, with the priva- dence, R. I., Nov. 10, 1812. 
teer Girard, cruising with her, was taken Olney, JESSE, geographer; born in 
10 Philadelphia. The prize was there L'"nion, Conn., Oct. 12, 1798; taught school 
libelled in the State court of admiralty. for some years; then devoted himself to 
Here the two vessels claimed an equal the preparation of text-books, geographies, 
share in the prize, and the court decreed a history of the l'nited States, arithme- 
one-fourth to the crew of the Convention, tics, readers, etc. He died in Stratford, 
one-fourth to the State of PennsJ'lvania Conn., July 31, 1872. 
as owner of the Convention, one-fourth to Olney, RICHARD, lawyer; born in 
the Gi1'ard, and the remaining one-fourth Oxford, )Iasd., Sept. 15, 1835; graduated 
only to Olmstead and his three com- at Brown T 'niversity in 185G; admitted to 
panions. Olmstead appealed to Congress, the bar in 1859; member of the :\Iassa- 
and the committee of appeals decided in chusetts legislature; appointed United 
his favor. The Pennsylvania court re- States Attorney-General by President 
fused to yield, and directed the prize sold Cleveland in 1893, and Secretary of State 
and the money paid into court to await in 1895. 
its further order. This contest continued Olney, STEPHEN, military officer; born 
until 1809, when the authorities of Penn- in Sorth Providence, R.I., inOcto
r, 1755; 
svlvania offered armed resistance to the brother of Jeremiah Olney; entered the 
United States marshal at Philadelphia, army as a lieutenant in his brother's com- 
upon which he called to his assistance a pany in 1775, and served with distinction 
posse comitatus of 2,000 men. The mat- in several of the principal battles of the 
ter was, however, adjusted without an Revolutionary 'Yar. He served under La- 
actual collision, and the money, amounting fayette in Virginia, and was distinguished 
to $18,000, paid to the United States in the capture of a British redoubt at 
marshal. Yorktown during the siege, where he was 
Olmsted, DENISO
, scientist; born in severely wounded by a bayonet-thrust. 
East Hartford, Conn., June 18, 1791; Colonel Olney held many town offices, and 
graduated at Yale in 1813; taught in New for twenty years represented his native 
London schools, Yale College, and the Uni- town in the Assembly. He died in Korth 
versity of North Carolina. He published Providence, R. I., Nov. 23, 1832. 
the Geological SU1'vey of North Cm'olinaj 01ustee Station, BATTLE AT. Early in 
Teæt-book.
 on Astronomy and ltt
atural 1864 the national government was in- 
Philosophy j and Astronomical Observa- formed that the citizens of Florida, tired 
tions in the Smithsonian Collections. He of the war, desired a reunion with the 
died in Xew Haven, Conn., :May 13, 1859. national government. The President com- 
Olmsted, FREDERICK LAW, landscape missioned his private secretary (John 
architect; born in Hartford, Conn., April Hay) a major, and sent him to Charleston 
2G, 1822; chief desig-ner (with Calvert to accompany a military expedition which 
Yaux) of Central Park, New York City. General Gillmore was to send to Florida, 
18;:;7; and, with others, of many public Hay to act in a civil capacity if required. 
parks in Brooklyn, Roston. Buffalo, Chi- The expedition was commanded by Gen. 
cago (including "'orld's Fair), 
[j]wau- Truman Seymour, who left Hilton Head 
kee, Louisville, \Yashington, etc. He died (Feb. 5, 1864) in transports with 6,000 
in \Vaverly, Mass., Aug. 28, 1903. troops, and arrived at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Olney, JEREMIAH, military officer; born on the 7th. Driving the Confederates from 
in Providence, R. I., in 1750; was made there, the Nationals pursued them into 
lieutenant-colonel at the beginning of the the interior. General Finnegan was in 
Re\'olutionary 'Var (afterwards made command of a considerable Confederate 
HI 
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force in Florida, and stoutly opposed this the best of the material resources of their 
lllo"ement. At Olustee Station, on a rail- commonweanhs; and while art and mw,;Ïc 
way that crossed the peninsula in the and all phases of the æsthetic were not 
heart of a cypress swamp, the Nationals neglected, it was the fine panorama of the 
encountered }-'innegan, strongly posted. A material \\'est which atl"orded the most 
sharp battle occurred (Feb. 20), when interest. Cast in a difi'el'ent figure, this 
Seymour 'was repulsed and l"Ctreated to Trans-l\Iississippi Exposition was an epit- 
Jacksonville. The estimated loss to the ome of the wealth-and not only of the 
Nationals in this expedition was about wealth, but of the progress-of the great 
2,000 men; the Confederate loss, 1,000 men central region of the nation. 
and several guns. Seymour carried with One of the speakers at the opening of 
him about 1,000 of the wounded, and left the exposition put the progress of the re- 
250 on the field, besides many dead and gion in a nutshell when he made note of 
dying. The expedition returned to Hilton the fact that in the land where only fifty 
Head. The Nationals destroyed stores years ago the Indians wandered at will, 
valued at $1,000,000. At about the same there are now 22,000,000 lwople, with an 
time Admiral Bailey destroyed the Confed- aggregate wealth of $22,000.000,000. 
erate salt-works on the coast of Florida, Many of the States contributed liberally 
valued at $3,000,000. to the exposition in the way of suitable 
Omaha, the metropolis of Nebraska; buildings, while the general government 
county seat of Douglas county; military appropriated $200,000 for its building, and 
headquarters of the Department of the in it placed exhibits of great interest. 
Platte; has extensive machine, car, and The government took official notice of the 
repair shops, smelting and refining works, exposition by issuing a f;eries of postage- 
large trade, seven national banks, and an stamps, from one cent to $2, inclusive, 
assessed property valuation of $101,256,- commemorative of the event. Over three 
290. Population in 1890, 140,452; in 1900, hundred millions of these stamps were 
102,555. The city was the seat of ordered for the first instalment. The de- 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. The signs on the stamps are appropriate to 
corner-stone of the exhibition was laid the great 'Yest and its progress, illustra- 
on Arbor Day, 18f17, and the opening ting phases of pioneer life. 
ceremonies were held ..Tune 1, 18Ð8. In The officers of the exposition were: Gor- 
the telegram which President McKinley don W. "'attIes, president; Alvin Saunders, 
sent to the exposition, after setting rcsident vice-pre!;ident; Herman Kountze, 
in motion its machinery, he paid a treasurer : John A. 'Vakefield, secretary; 
bibute, for which the suecess of this 
lajor T. S. Clarkson, general manager, 
exposition will give warrant, when he said with an executive committee of seven, 
that nowhere have the unconquerable de- and vice-presidents for eaeh of the twen- 
termination, the self-reliant strength, and ty-four Trans-l\Iississippi States. The 
the sturdy manhood of American citizen- exposition coyered a tract of more than 
ship been more forcibly illustrated than in 200 acres, containing a water amphi- 
the achievements of the people from be- tlleatre and many handsome buildings. 
yond the Mississippi. Despite the fact that the country was at 
It would not be easy to estimate the war with Spain, the C'"position was wcIl 
value of such an exposition as this in attended and a great success in every way. 
illustrating to the nation at large the Omaha Indians, a tribe of Indians of 
immense resources of the region which the Dakota family. They are represented 
lies in the great Mississippi basin and in Marquette's map in lG73. They were 
contiguous to it. The exhibits of the divided into clans, and cultivated corn and 
mining, the manufacturing, the agricult- beans. One of their customs was to pro- 
ure, the forestry, the horticulture, the hibit a man from speaking to his father- 
commerce were an epitome of the business in-law and mother-in-law. They were re- 
of this vast region extending from the duced, about the year 1800. by small-pox, 
Canadian line to the Gulf of Mexico. The from a population capable of sending out 
States themselves. through appropriations, 700 warriors to about 300. They then 
provided the funds to show to the world burned their villages and became 'wander- 
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ers. They were then relentlessly pursued a territory in the Mormon settlements in 
by the Sioux. They had increased in num- Deseret, called Utah. Then the com- 
ber, when Lewis and Clarke found them promise measures C'ontained in the omni- 
on the Quicoure in 1805, to about GOO. bus bill were takm up separately. In 
They have from time to time ceded lands .August a bill for the admission of Cali- 
to the enited States, and since 1855 have fornia passed the Senate; also for provid- 
been settled, and have devoted themselves ing a territorial government for New 
exclusively to agriculture. In 1899 they l\Iexico. In September a fugitive slave 
numbered 1,
02, and were settled on the bill passed the Senate; also a bill for the 
Omaha and \nnnebago agency, in Ne- suppression of the shve-trade in the Dis- 
braska. trict of Columbia. All of these bills were 
O'Mahony, JOH
 FRANCIS, Fenian adopted in the House of Representatives 
leader; born in Kilkenny, Ireland, in in September, and received the signature 
1816; emigrated to the "Cnited States in of President Fillmore. See CLAY, HENRY. 
1854; organized the Fenian Brotherhood " On to Richmond!" At the beginning 
in 18GO; issued bonds of the Irish Repub- of ISG2 the loyal people became very 
lic, which were purchased by his followers impatient of the immobility of the im- 
to the amount of nparly a miIlion dollars. mense Army of the Potomac, and from 
He died in Npw York City, Feb. 7, 1877. eYerJ' quarter was heard the cry, "Push 
Omnibus BiB, THE. The subject of the on to Richmond!" Edwin JI. Stanton 
admission of California as a State of the succeeded 
Ir. Cameron as Secretary of 
Union, in 1850, created so much sectional 'Yar, Jan. 13, 1862, and the President 
ill-feeling that danger to the integrity of issued a general order, Jan. 27, in which 
the Union was apprehended. Henry Clay, he directed a general forward movement 
feeling this apprphension, offered a plan ûf all the land and naval forces on Feb. 
of compromise in the Vnited States 22 following. This order sent a thrill 
Senate, Jan. 29, 1830, in a series of of joy through the heart of the loyal peo- 
resolutions, providing for the admission pIe, and it was heightened when an order 
of C
lifornia as a State; the organization directed )IcClellan to move against the 
of new territOl"ial gOYernments; fixing the inferior Confederate force at
Ianassas. 
boundary of Texas: declaring it to be in- l\IcClellan remonstrated, and proposed to 
expedient to abolish slavery in the Dis- take his great army to Richmond by the 
trict of Columbia while that institution circuitous route of Fort 
Ionroe and the 
existed in 
Ia1"J'land, without the consent Yirginia peninsula. The President finally 
of the people of the District, and without yielded, and the movement by the longer 
just compensation to the owners of slaws route was begun. After the Confederates 
within the District; that more effectual had voluntarily evacuated Manassas, the 
laws should be made for the restitution of arm
v was first moved in that direction, 
fugitive slaves; and that Congress had no not, as the commander-in-chief said, to 
power to prohibit or obstruct the trade pursue them and take Richmond, but to 
in slaves between the several States. Clay give his troops" a little active experience 
spoke eloquently in favor of this plan. before beginning the campaign." The 

Ir. 'Yebster approved it. and Senator c. promenade," as one of his French aides 
Foote, of )Iississippi. moved that the called it, disappointed the people, and the 
whole subject be referred to a committee cry was resumed, "On to Richmond!" 
of thirteen-six Southern members and ThE' Army of the Potomac did not begin 
six Northern members---thev to choose the its march to Richmond until April. The 
thirteenth. This resolutio
 was adopted President, satisfied that General McClel- 
April 18; the committee was appointed. lan's official burdens were greater than 
and 
Ir. Clay was made chairman of it. he could profitably b('ar, kindly relieved 
On l\la
v 8, )11". Clay reported a plan of him of tl1(' chi('f care of the armies, 
compromisE' in a spri('s of hills suhstantial- mul gav(' him. 
farch II, the command 
ly the sam(' as that of ,Tan. 2!). It was call- of only tl1(' Departuwnt of the PotomaC'. 
E'II an "omnihus hilL" Long debatE's E'n- 'Yhile Hooker and Lee were contE'nding 
sued. and on ,Tuly 31 the whole batch was npar CUAXCELLORSVILLE (q. v.), a grE'at- 
rejected except the proposition to establish er part of the cavalry of the Army of 
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the Potomac was raiding on the communi- Rapidan. For a while the opposing armies 
cations of Lee's army with Richmond. rested. Meade advanced cautiously, and 
Stoneman, with 10,000 men, at first per- at the middle of September he crossed 
formed this service. He rode rapidly, cross- the Rappahannock, and drove Lee beyond 
iug rivers, and along rough roads, and the Rapidan, where the latter took a 
struck the Virginia Central Railway near strong defensive position. Here- ended 
Louisa Court-house, destroying much of it the race towards Richmond. Meanwhile 
before daylight. They were only slightly the cavalry of Buford and Kilpatrick 
opposed, and at midnight of May 2, 1863, had been active between the two rivers, 
the raiders were divided for separate work. and had frequent skirmishes with Stuart's 
On the morning of the 3d one party de- mounted force. Troops had been drawn 
stroyed canal- boats, bridges, and Con- from each army and sent to other fields 
federate supplies at Columbia, on the of service, and Lee was compelled to 
James River. Colonel Kilpatrick, with take a defensive position. His defences 
another party, struck the Fredericksburg were too strong for a prudent commander 
Railway at Hungary Station and destroy- to assail directly. See RICIBIOND, CAM- 
ed the depot and railway there, and, l'AWN AGAINST. 
sweeping down within 2 miles of Rich- " On to Washington!" The seizure of 
mond, captured a lieutenant and eleven the national capital, with the treasury and 
men within the Confederate works of that archives of the government, was a part 
capital. Then he struck the Virginia Cen- of the plan of the Confederates everywhere 
tral Railway at Meadows Bridge, on the and of the government at Montgomery. 
Chickahominy; and thence pushed on, de- Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-Presi- 
stroying Confederate property, to Glou- dent of the Confederacy, was sent by Jef- 
cester Point, on the York Rivpr. Another fprson Davis to treat with Virginia for its 
party, under Lieutenant - Colonel Davis, annexation to the league, and at various 
dpstroyed the station and railway at Han- points on his journey, whenever he made 
ov(>r Court-house, and followed the road speeches to the people, the burden was, "On 
to within 7 miles of Richmond, and also to \Vashington!" That cry was already re- 
pushed on to Gloucester Point. Another sounding throughout the South. It was an 
party, under Gregg and Ruford, destroyed echo of the prophecy of the Confederate 
the railway property at Hanover Junction. SecretarJT of \Var. "Kothing is moro 
They all returned to the Rappahannock probable," said the Richmond InquÜ-cr, 
by May 8; but they had not effected the in 1861, "than that President Davis will 
errand they were sent upon-namely, the soon march an army through North Caro- 
complete destruction of Lee's communica- lina and Virginia to \Vashington"; and 
tions with Richmond. it called upon Virginians who wished to 
Thrpe days after General Lee escaped "join the Southern army" to organize at 
into Virginia, ,Tuly 17-18, 1863, General once. "The first fruits of Virginia seces- 
Meade crossed the Potomac to follow his sion," said the New Orleans Picayunc, on 
flying antagonist. The Nationals marched the 18th, "will be the removal of Lincoln 
J'apidly along the eastern base of the Blue and his cabinet, and whatever he can 
Ridge, while the Confederates went rapidly carry away, to the safer neighborhood of 
up the Shenandoah Valley, after trying to Harrisburg or Cincinnati-perhaps to Buf- 
check Meade by threatening to re-enter falo or Cleveland." The Vickshurg (Miss.) 
Maryland. Failing in this, Lee hastened Whig of the 20th said: "Maj. Ben Mc- 
to oppose a movement that menaced his Culloch has organized a force of 5,000 men 
front and flank, and threatened to cut off to seize the Federal capital the instant 
his retreat to Richmond. During that ex- the first blood is spilled." On the evening 
citing race there were several skirmishes of the same day, when news of bloodshed 
in the mountain-passes. Finally Lee, by in Baltimore reached Montgomery (see 
a quick and skilful movement, while Meade RALTUWRE), bonfires were built in front of 
was detained at l\Ianassas Gap by a heavy the Exchange Hotel, and from its balcony 
skirmish, dashed through Chester Gap, Roger A. Pryor, of Virginia, in a speech 
and, crossing the Rappahannock, took a to the multitude, said that hewas in" favor 
position between that stream and the of an immediate march on \Vashington." 
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At the departure of the 2d Regi- cannot remain under the jurisdiction of 
ment of South Carolina Infantry for the United States Congress without humil- 
Richmond, the colonel, as he handed i3ting Southern pride and disputing 
the flag just presented to it to the color- Southern rights. Both are essential to 
sf>rgeant, said: .. To your particular charge greatness of character, and both must co- 
i" committed this noble gift. Plant it operate in the destiny to be achieved." A 
where honor calls. If opportunity offers, correspondent of the Charleston Courier, 
let it be the first to kiss the breezes of writing from Montgomery, said: "The de- 
heaven from the dome of the Capitol at sire for taking \Vashington, I believe, in- 
'Yashington." The Richmond Examiner creases every hour; and all things, to my 
said, on April 23-the day when Stephens - thinking, seem tending to this consumma- 
arrived in that city: .. The capture of tion. Wf> are in lively hope that before 
Washington City is perfectly within the three months roll by the [Confederate] 
power of Virginia and Maryland, if Yir- government-Congress, departments, and 
ginia will only make the proper effort all-will have removed to the present Fed- 
by her constituted authorities. There eral capital." Hundreds of similar ex- 
never was half the unanimity among the pressions were uttered by Southern poli- 
people before, nor a tithe of the zeal upon ticians and Southern newspapers; and 
any subject that is now manifested to Alðander H. Stephens brought his logic 
take 'Vashington ard drive from it every to bear upon the matter in a speech at At- 
Black Repuhlican who is a dweller there. lanta, Ga., April 30, 1861, in the follow- 
From the mountain-tops and valleys to the ing manner: "A genera.l opinion prevails 
shores of the sea there is one wild shout that \Yashington City is soon to be at- 
of fierce resolve to capture \Yashington tachd. On this subject I can only say, 
City at all and every human hazard." our object is peace. \Ve wish no aggres- 
On the same day Governor Ellis, of sions on any man's rights, and will make 
Korth Carolina, ord
red a regiment of none. But if l\Iaryland secedes, the Dis- 
State troops to march for Washington; trict of Columbia will fall to her by re- 
and the Goldsboro (
. C.) Tribune of the versionary right-the same as Sumter to 
24th, spf>aking of the grand movement of South Carolina, Pulaski to Georgia, and 
Yirginia and a rumored one in :\Iaryland, Pickens to Florida. When we have the 
said: "It makes good the words of Secre- right, we will demand the surrender of 
tary "
alker, of Montgomery, in regard "'ashington. just as we did in the other 
to the Federal metropolis. It transfers cases, and will enforce our demand at ev- 
the lines of battle from the Potomac to ery hazard and at whatever cost." At the 
the Penns
'lvania bonier." The Ra.leigh same time went forth from the free-labor 
(N. C.) Standard of the same date said: States," On to 'Vashington!"' for its pres- 
"Our streets are alive with soldiers" ervation; and it was responded to effectu- 
(North Carolina was then a professedly ally by hundreds of thousands of loyal 
loyal State); and added, "\Ya
hington citizens. 
City will be too hot to hold Abraham Lin- Onderdonk, HENRY, author; born in 
coIn and his government. North Carolina North Hempstead, N. Y., June II, 1804; 
has said it, and she will do all she can to waduated at Columbia in 1827. Among 
make good her declaration." The Eufaula his publications arf> Revo1utionar!, His- 
(Ala.) Exprc.ss said. on the 
.)th: "Our torics of Qllcensj New Ym'T"j NuffolT;,; 
policy at this time should be to seize the and Kings Counties j Long Island and 
old Federal capital, and take old Lincoln _Vew r ork in the Olden Times; The An- 
and his cabinet prisoners of war." The na1s of lIempstead, Y. Y., etc. He died 
l\Iilledgcvi11e (Ga.) f';outhern Recorder in Jamaica, N. Y., .June 22, 1886. 
said: "The government of the Con feder- Oneida, THE. The first warlike meas- 
ate f;tates must possess the city of \Vash- ure of the Americans previous to the hos- 
iJ!gton. It is foUy to think it can be used tilities bf>gun in 1
12 was the construction. 
any longer as the hpadquarters of the Lin- at Sackett's Harbor, N. Y., of the brig 
coIn gmTf>rnmpnt, as no access can be had f)neida, 16 guns, h
T Christian Berg and 
to it except hy passing through Virginia Henry Eckford. 8he was launched in 
and )[aryland. The District of Columbia 18OD, and was interl!eù for a twofold pur- 
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pose-to enforce the revenue laws under titude they were largely held by the in- 
the embargo act, and to be in reaùiness fluence of Samuel Kirkland, a Protestant 
to defend American property afloat on missionary, and Gen. Philip Schuyler. 
Lake Ontario in case of war with Great Because of this attitude they were sub- 
Britain. Her first duty in that line was jected to great losses by the ravages of 
performed in 1812, when she was com- Tories and their neighbors, for which the 
manded by Lieut. Melancthon T. \Voolsey. United States compensated them by a 
The schooner Lord X elson, laden with treaty in 1794. They had previously ceded 
flour and merchandise, and owned by their lands to the State of New York, 
British subjects at Niagara, was found in reserving a tract, now in Oneida county, 
American waters in May, 1812, on her where some of them still remain. They 
way to Kingston, and was captured by the had been joined by the Stockbridge and 
Oneida and condemned as lawful prize. Brotherton Indians. Some of them emi- 
About a month later (June 14) another grated to Canada, and settled on the 
British schooner, the Ontario, was capt- Thames; and in 1821 a large band pur- 
ured at St. Vincent, but was soon dis- chased a tract on Green Bay, 'Vis. They 
charged. At about the same time still an- have all advanced in civilization and the 
other offending schooner, the .Xiagara, was mechanic arts, as well as in agriculture, 
seized and sold as a violator of the and have schools and churches. In 1899 
revenue laws. These events soon led to there were 270 Oneidas at the New York 
retaliation. agency, and 1,945 at the Green Bay 
Oneida Community. See NOYES, JOliN agency. 
HUUPHnEYs. O'Neill, .JOHN, military officer; born in 
Oneida Indians, the second of the five Ireland in 1834; served in the National 
nations that composed the original IRO- army during the Civil War; commanded 
QUOIS CO
FEDERACY (q. v.). Their domain a force of 1,200 Fenians who invaded Can- 
extended from a point east of Utica to ada in ] SGG, most of whom were arrested 
Deep Spring, near Manlius, south of by the United States authorities. He 
Syracuse, in Onondaga county, N. Y. again invaded Canada in ISiO, was eapt- 
Divided into three clans-the \Volf, Bear, ured and imprisoned. He died in Omaha, 
and Turtle-their tribal totem was a stone Neb., Jan. 7, 1878. 
in a forked stick, and their name meant Onondaga Indians, the third nation 
"tribe of the granite rock." Tradition of the Iroquois Confederacy; their name 
says that when the great confederacy was means" men of the great mountain." Tra- 
formed, Hiawatha said to them: "You, dition says that at the formation of the 
Oneidas, a people who recline your bodies confederacy Hiawatha said to them: "You, 
against the' Everlasting Stone,' that can- Onondagas, who have your habitation at 
not be moved, shall be the second nation, the 'Great 
lountain,' and are overshad- 
because you give wise counsel." Very soon owed by its crags, shall be the third 
I'fter the settlement of Canada they be- nation, because you are greatly gifted 
came involved in wars with the French with speech, and are mighty in war." 
and their Huron and Montagnais allies. Their seat of government, or "castle," 
In ]65
 they joined their neighbors, the was in the hill country southward from 
Onondagas, in a treaty of peace with the S
Tracuse, where was the great council- 
French, and received missionaries from fire of the confederacy, or meeting - place 
the latter. At that time they had been of their congress. The Atatarho, or great 
so reduced by war with southern tribes sachem of the tribe, was chosen to be 
that they had only 150 warriors. In the the first president of the confederacy. 
general peace with the French, in 1700, They were divided into fourteen clans, 
they joined their sister nations; and when with a sachem for each clan, and their 
the Revolutionary \Var was kindling they domain extended from Deep Spring, near 
alone, of the then Six Nations in the great Manlius, Onondaga co., west to a line 
council, oppoBed an alliance with the Eng- hetwpen ('ross and Ottpr lakes. This na- 
lish. tion C'al"ried on war with the Indians 
Tlwy remained faithful to thp English- in C'anada, and also with the French, 
American colonists to the end. In this at- after their advent on the St. Lawrence; 
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AN ONONDAGA COUNCIL. 


and they were prominent in the destruc- was weakened, and fi1}ally, in 1777, the 
tion of the Hurons. In 1653 they made council-fire at Onondaga (as the con fed- 
ppace with the French, and received Jesuit erate government was familiarly called) 
missionaries among them. The peace was v,ras formally extinguished. The Onon- 
not lasting, and in 1662 a large force of dag-as joined the English, and the war 
Onondagas ravaged Montreal Island. They left them helpless, and in l7iS they ceded 
again made peace, and in 166S the French all their lands to the State of New York, 
mission was re-established. except a reservation set apart for their 
As the English extended their influence remnant, which they continue to hold. 
among the Five Nations, the Iroquois were In IS!)!) they numbered 54!}. There are 
won to th('ir interest, and the Onondagas about 400 Onondagas in Canada, making 
permitted them to ereet a fort in tlwir the total number of the once powerful 
domain; but when, in 1606, Frontenac nation less than 1,000. It is said that 
invaded thpir territory, the Onondagas the Onondaga dialect is the purest one 
destrored the fort and thpir village, and of the Iroquois. 
returned to the forests. The French sent Ontario, LAKE, OPERATIONS ON. Com- 
deputies to the Onondaga sachems, and modore Isaac' Chauncey was in command 
then, in liOO, signed the general treaty of a little squadron of armed schooners, 
of peace at 
Iontreal. This was broken hastily prepar('d, on Lake Ontario late 
in liO!), whpn the Onondagas again made in ISI2. The vessels were the Oneida (his 
war on the French, and were alternately flag - ship), Conqucst, GrOl"lcr, Pert, 
hostile and neutral towards them until Hcourge, G01'e-rnor TompT.;ins, and Hamil- 
the overthrow of the French power, in ton. He sailed from Sackett's Harbor 
1763. Wh('n the war for independ('nce (Nov. 8) to intercept the British squad- 
was kindling. a gen('ral council of the ron, und('r Commodore Earl, returning to 
confedpracy was ll('hl at Onondaga Ca:-.tl('. Kingston from Fort Ueorge, on the Niag- 
Th(' Oneidas and Tuscaroras opposed an ant Rin'r, whithpr they h:1II C'onveYPII 
a11ianc'e with the English, and each na- troops and prisonp1':'1. Ch:mncpy took 
tion was left to act as it pleased in the 11is station near the False Ducks, a group 
matter. By this decision the confederacy of islands nearly due west from Sackett's 
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Barbor. On the afternoon of Nov. D he of a cannon. Hc would not lca'"e the 
fell in with Earl's flag-ship, the Royal deck, and was knoched overboard and 
Georgc. He chased her into the Bay of drowned. 
<.Juinté, where he lost sight of her in After the capture of Fort George Chaun- 
the darkness of night. On the following Cl'Y crossed the lake, looked into York, 
morning (Kov. 10) he captured and burn- and then ran for Kingston without meet- 
cd a small armed schooner, and soon after- ing a foe. He retired to 
aekett's Harhor, 
wards e
pied the Royal Ouorge making where he urgcd forward the completion 
her way towards Kingston.. Chauncey of a new corvette, the (/rllrml Pike, 2(j 
gave chase with most of his squadron guns. 
he was launched June 12, 1813, 
(which had been joined by the J Illia), and placed in conllnand of Capt. Arthur 
and followed her into Kingston Harbor, Sinclair. It was late in the summer be- 
where he fought her and five hmd-batter- fore she was ready for a cruise. Mean- 
ies for almost an hour. These batteries while, the keel of a fast-
ailing schooner 
were more formidable than he 
upposed. was laid by Eckford at Sackett's Harbor, 
A brisk breeze having arisC'n, and the and named the Sylph, and a small vessel 
night coming on, Chauncey withdrew and was kppt constantly cruising, as a scout, 
anchored. The next morning the breeze off Kingston, to observe the movements 
had become almo
t a gale, and Channeey of the British squadron there. This little 
weigJwd anchor and stood out lakeward. w!"sel (Lndy of the Lake) captured the 
The Tompkins (Lieutenant Brown). the l
ritish schooner Lady .1lurray (June 1G), 
lIamilton (Lieutenant l\IcPherson), and ladpn with provisions :-.hoL and fixed 
Julia (Sailing-ma
ter Trant) ehased the è'mmunition, and took her into the har- 
Simcoe over a reef of rO('ks (Nm'. II), hor. Sir James L. Yeo wa
 in eOlllllland 
and riddled her so that she sank bdore of the British squadron on the lake. He 
she reaehed Kingston. 
oon afterwèuds made a cruise we
tward, and on July 7 
the Hamilton captured a large schooner appeared with his squadron off Niagara. 
from Niagara. This prize wa
 
ent past Chauncey and Seott had just returned 
Kingston with the (howler (f'ailing-mas- from t},e expedition to York. Chauncey 
ter Mix), with a hope of drawing out immediately went out and tried to gC't 
the Royal Ocor[le; but Chauncey had so the weather-gage of Sir James. He had 
bruised her that she was compelled to thirteen vessels, but only three of them 
haul on shore to keep from 
inking. A had been originally built for war pur- 
number of IH'r crew had bcen killed. poses. His squadron consistC'd of the 
The wind had increased tu a gale on the Pike, .Uadi.<lon, Oneida, Hamilton. Hcow'gc, 
nights of the lIth and 12th, and during Ontario, Fair A.merican, GOl.cnwr TOII/p- 
the night of the 12th there was a snow- killS, COIl'lUCSt, 01"01I::lcr, Julia, _ls]l, and 
storm. Undismayed by the fury of the Pcrt. The British squadron now consist- 
elements, Chauncey continued his cruise, ed of two ships, two brigs, and two large 
for his heart was set on gaining the su- schooners. These had all been constructed 
premaey of the Lakes. Learning that for war, and were yery efficient in anna- 
the Earl of lloiTa was off the Real Ducks ment and shields. The belligerents ma- 
Islands, he attempted to capture her. She l'æuyred all day, and when at sun
t't a 
was on the alert and eseaped, but a d('ad calm fell they took to sweeps. 'Yhen 
schooner that she was convoying was darkne
s eame, the American squadron 
made captive. On the same day Chauneey was collectC'd hy signal. The wind finally 
saw the Royal Gcorge and two other armed freshC'ned, and at midnight was blowing 
ws
els, but they kept out of his way. a fitful gãle. f'l1lldenly a rushing sound 
In this short cruise he captured three wa
 heard nstprn of most of the fleet, and 
merchant vessels, destroyed one arnwd it was soon aseertained that the Hamil- 
schooner, disabled the British flag-ship. tOil and Scourge. had disappeared. They 
and took several prisoners, with a 1 os;;;. had bt>pn mpsized by a terrible squall, 
on his part, of one man kil1C'd and four and all of tlU' officers and men, excepting 
wounded. Among the latter was Sailinl!- sixteen of the latter, h.Ll perished. These 
master Arundel, commander of the Pert, two ve,.,,,,els carried nineteen guns betwef'n 
who was badly injured by the bursting them. All the next day the squadrons 
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mallæuvred for advantage, and towards 

vening Chauncey ran into the Niagara 
Hiver. All that night the lake was swept 
hy squalls. On the morning of the Dth 
Chauncey went out to attack Sir James, 
rmd the day was spent in fruitless manæu- 
\res. At six o'clock on the 10th, having 
the weather-gage, Chauncey formed his 
fleet in battle order, and a conflict seemed 
imminent; but his antagonist being un- 
willing to fight, the day was spent as 
others had been. Towards midnight there 
was a contest, when the Growler and 
Julia, separating from the rest of the 
fleet, were captured. Returning to Sack- 
ett's Harbor, Chauncey prepared for an- 
other cruise with eight vessels. Making 
but a short cruise, on account of sickness 
prevailing in the fleet, he remained in the 
harbor until Aug. 28, when he went out 
in search of his antagonist. He first saw 
him on Sept. 7, and for a week tried to 
get him into action, but Sir James strict- 
Iv obeved his instructions to "risk noth- 
i;lg." 
 On the lIth Chauncey bore down 
upon Sir ,Tames off the mouth of the 
Genesee River, and they had a running 
flght for three hours. The Pike was 
somewhat injured, but the British vessels 
Hlffcred most. The latter fled to King- 
ston, and Chauncey went 
into Sackett's Harbor. On 
the 18th he sailed for the 
Niagara for troops, and 
was chased by Yeo. After a 
few days Chauncey cross- 
ed over to York with the 
Pike, J1 adison, and Sylph, 
where the British fleet lay, 
when the latter fled, fol- 
lowed by the American 
vessels in battle order. 
The baronet was now com- 
pelled to fight or stop 
boasting of unsatisfied de- 
sires to measure strength 
with the Americans. An 
action commenced at a 
little past noon, and the 
Pike sustained the desper- 
ate assaults of the heavi- 
est British vessels for twenty min- during the remainder of the season, and 
utes, at the same time delivering destruc- Chauncev was husied in watching his 
tlve broadsides upon her foes. She was Illoveme
ts and assisting the army in its 
a
sisted bv the Tompkins, Lieutenant descent of the St. Lawrence. He did not, 
Finch; and when the smoke of battle however, sufficiently blockade Kingston 
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floated away it was found that the Wolfe 
( Sir James's flag-ship) was too much in- 
jured to continue the conflict any longer. 
She pushed away dead before the wind, 
gallantly protected by the Royal George. 
...:\. general chase toward
 Burlington Hay 
immediately ensued. Chauncey could 
doubtless have captured the whole British 
fleet, but a gale was threatening, and 
there being no good harbors on the coast, 
if he should be driven ashore certain 
capture by land troops would be the con- 
sequence. So he called off his ships and 
returned to the Niagara, where he lay 
two days while a gale was skurrying 
over the lake. The weather remaining 
thick after the gales, Sir James left Bur- 
lington Bay for Kingston. Chauncey was 
returning to Sackett's Harbor, whither 
all his transports bearing troops had gone, 
and at sunset, Oct. 5, when near the 
Ducks, the Pike captured three British 
transports-the Confiance, Hamilton (the 
Gr01Ûer and J
tlia with new names), and 
Mary. The Sylph captured the cutter 
Drummond and the armed transport Lady 
Gore. The number of prisoners captured 
on these five vessels was 2G4. Among- the 
prisoners were ten army officers. Sir James 
remained inactive in Kingston Harbor 
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Harbor to prevent marine scouts from slip- returned to Sackett's Harbor. The St. Law- 
ping out and hovering near \Vilkinson's rnwc sailed in October with more than 
flotilla on the St. Lawrence. 1,000 men, accompanied by other vessels 
A British squadron on the lake hovered of war; and with this big ship Sir James 
along its southern shores in the summer was really lord of the lake. The Amer- 
ot 1813 and seriously interfered with sup- icans determined to match the St. Law- 
plies on their wa
 to the American camp 1enee, and at Sackett's Harbor the keels 
on the Niagara. They captured (June 12, of two first-class frigates were laid. One 
1
13) two vessels laden with hospital of them was partly finished when peace 
stores at Eighteen-mile Creek, eastward was proclaimed, early in 1815. Chaun- 
of the Niagara River. They made a de- cey expected that Yeo would attac'k 
scent upon the village of Charlotte, situ- his squadron in the harbor, but he did 
ated at the mouth of the Genesee River, not; and when the lake was closed by 
on the 15th, and carried off a large quan- ice the war had ended on the northern 
tity of stores. On the 18th they appeared frontier. 
off Sodus Bay, and the next evening an Opechancanough, brother of Powhat- 
armed party, 100 strong, landed at Sodus an, was ., King of Pamunkey" when the 
Point for the purpose of destroying Amer- English first landed in Virginia. He was 
ican stores known to have been deposited born about 1552, and died in 1644. He 
tllCre. These haa bcen removed to a place first became known to the English as the 
ûf concealment a little back of the village. captor of John Smith in the forest. Ope- 
The invaders threatened to dt!stroy the chancanough would have kil1ed him imme- 
village if the hiding-place of the stores diately, but for Smith's presence of mind. 
\vas not revealed. The women and chil- He drew from his pocket a compass, and 
dren fled from their homes in alarm. A explained to the savage as weB as he could 
negro, compelled by threats, gave the de- its wonderful nature; told him of the form 
sired information; and they were march- of the earth and the stars-how the SUll 
ing in the direction of the stores when chased the night a.round the earth con- 
they were confronted at a bridge OWl' a tinually. Opechancanough regarded him as 
ravine by forty men under Captain Turner. a superior being, and women and children 
A sharp skirmish ensued. The British stared at him as he passed from viUage 
were foiled, and as they returned to their to viUage to the Indian's capital, until 
vessels they burned the public storehouses, he was placed in the custody of Pow- 
five dweBings, and a hotel. The property hatan. Opechancanough attended the mar- 
destroyed at Sodus was valued at $23,000. riage of his niece, Poeahontas. at James- 
The marauders then sailed eastward. amI town. After the death of his brother 
looked into Oswego Harbor, but Sir James (IGI!)) he was lord of the empire, and 
Yeo, their cautious commander, did not immediately formed plans for driving the 
venture to go in. English out of his country. 
Chauncey was unable to accomplish Gov. Sir Francis \Vyatt brought the 
much with his squadron during 1814. constitution with him, and there 'was evi- 
Early in the season he was taken sick. dence of great prospel ity and peace every- 
and in July his squadron was blockadpd where. But just at that time a fearful 
at 8ackptt.s Harbor, and it was the last cloud of trouble was brooding. Opechan- 
of that month before it was ready for sea. canough could command about 1,500 war- 
On the 31st Chauncpy was carried, in a riors. He hated the English bitterly, 
convalescent state, on board the Suprrior and inspired his people with the same 
(his flag-ship), and the squadron sailed feeling, yet he feigned friendship for them 
0'1 a cruise. It blockaded the harbor of until a plot for their destruction was per- 
Kingston, and Chauncey vainly tried to ff'cted. 
draw out Sir .Tamps Yeo for pomhat. At Believing the English intended to seize 
the close of Spptember Chauncey was in- his domains, his patriotism impeBed him 
formed that U... St. Law.rcnce, pierced for to strike a hlow. In an affra'i T with a. spt- 
112 guns, which had bpen Imilt at Kings- tIer, an Indian leadpr was SilOt. and tlw 
ton, was rp
ldy for sea, when the commo- wHy emperor made it the occasion for in- 
dore prudently raised the blockadc and flnming the resentment of his pcople 
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against the }:nglish. He visited the gov- 
ernor in WiU costume, bearing in his belt 
a glittering hatchet, and demanded some 
cc-neessions for his ine
nsed people. It 
was refused, and, forgetting himself for 
ß moment, he snatched the hatchet from 
his belt and struck its keen blade into a 
log of the cabin, uttering a curse upon 
the English. Instantly recovering himself, 
he smiled, and said: ,. Pardon me, govern- 
or; I was thinking of that wicked Eng- 
li
hman (see ARGALL, SA
I{;"EL) who stole 
my niece and struck me with his sword. 
I love the English who are the friends 
of Powhatan. Sooner will the skies fall 
than that my bond of friendship with the 
EngliRh shall be dissolyed." Sir Francis 
\Va.rned the people that treachery was 
abroad. They did not believe it. They so 
trusted the Indians that they had tn.ught 
them to hunt with fire-arms. 
A tempest suddenIy burst upon them. 
On April 1 ()rarch 22, O. S.), Hi22, the 
Indians rushed from the foreRts upon all 
the remote settlements, at a preconcerted 
time, and in the space of an hour 330 men, 
women, and children were slain. At Hen- 
rico, the devoted Thorpe, who had been 
like a father to the children and the sick 
of the savages, was slain. Six members of 
the eouncil and several of the wealthier 
inhabitants were made victims of the 
treachery. 
On the very morning of the massacre 
the Indians ate at the tables of those 
whom they intended to murder at noon. 
The people of Jamestown were saved by 
Chanco, a Christian Indian, who gave 
them timely wa.ming. and enabled them to 
prepare for the attack. Those on remote 
plantations who survived beat back the 
savages and fled to Ja.mestown. In the 
course of a few days eighty of the in- 
habited plantations were reduced to eight. 
A large part of the colony were saved, and 
these waged an exterminating war. They 
struck such fearful retaIiating blows that 
the Indians were beaten back into the 
forest, and death and desolation were 
spread over the peninsula. between the 
York and James rivers. The emperor fled 
to the land of the Pamunkeys, and by a 
show of cowardice lost much of his influ- 
ence. The power. of the confederacy was 
broken. Before the war there were 6.000 
Indians within 60 miles of Jamestown; 
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at its close there were, probably, not 1,000 
within the territory of 8,000 square miles. 
The colony, too, wa-s sadly injured in 
number and strength. A deadly hostility 
bÜween the races continued for more than 
twenty ,years. Opechancallough lived, and 
had been nursing his wrath all that time. 
prudence alone restraining him from war. 
Hid malice rema.ined keen, and his thir&t 
for vengeance was terrible. 
"
hen, in Hi43, Thomas Rolfe, son of 
his niece Pocahontas, came from England, 
and with Cleopatra, his mother's sister, 
vi<;ited the aged empcror, and told him of 
the civil war between the English factions, 
the old emperor concluded it was a favor- 
able time for him to strike another blow 
for his country. He was then past ninety 

-ears of age, and feeble in body. He sent 
runners through his empire. A confed- 
eration of the tribes ior the extermination 
of the EngIish was formed, and the day 
fixed to begin the work in the interior and 
carry it on to the sea. Early in April, 
1644, they began the horrid work. The old 
emperor was carried on a litter borne by 
his warriors. In the space of two days 
they slew more than 300 of the settlers, 
sparing none who fell in their way. The 
region between the Pamunkey and York 
rivers was almost depopulated. Governor 
Berkeley met the savages with a com- 
petent armed force, and drove them back 
with great slaughter. Opechancanough 
was made a prisoner, and carried in 
triumph to Jamestown. He was so much 
exhausted that he could not raise his eye- 
lids, and in that condition he was fatally 
wounded by a bullet from the gun of an 
EngIish soldier who guarded him. and who 
had suffered great bereavements at the 
hands of the savages. The people, curious, 
gathered around the d
Ting emperor. 
Hearing the hum of a multitude, he a"ked 
an attendant to raise his eyelids. \Yhen 
he saw the crowd he haughtily demanded 
a visit from the governor. Berkeley came, 
when the old man said, with indignation, 
.. Had it been my fortune to have taken 
Sir William Berkeley prisoner, I would 
not meanly have exposed him as a show 
to my people." He then stretched him- 
self upon the earth and died. 
Open Door. See ClIISA AND TilE 
POWERS. 
Opequan, BATTLE OF. See \VISCITESTER. 
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employed in coast-survey duty, when he 
was sent to California. He took part in 
expeditions against the Indians, and, in 

eptember, 1SG1, was made brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers, commanding a brigade 
of the Pennsylvania Reserves near the 
Potomac. In May, 18G2, he was made 
major-general of volunteers, and ordered 
to the Army of the Mississippi, where he 
did good service while in command at 
Corinth. He commanded the 13th Anny 
Corps at the siege and capture of Jackson 
and Vicksburg. In the campaign against 
Richmond, in 1SG4, he commanded the 
18th Corps from .July to September, whcn 
he was se,'erely wounded in the assault on 
Fort Harrison. He commanded the De- 
partment of Virginia from .Tamuuy to 
.Tune, 1SG!i. and was a participant in the 
capture of L('e's army in April. General 
Ord was brevetted major-general in the 
Cnited States army, and commissioned 
a brigadier-general, July 26, 18GG; and 
was retired Dec. 6, 1880. He died in 
Havana, Cuba, July 22, 1883. 
Orders in Council. On Nov. 6, 17f13, 
a British Order in Council was issued, but 
was not made public until the end of the 
:year, directing British cruisers to stop, 
detain, and bring in for legal adjudication 
all ships laden with goods the production 
of any French colony, or carrying pro- 
Yisions or other supplies for the use of 
such colony. The order, which was cal- 
culated to dt'stroy all neutml trade with 
the French cOlonics, even that which had 
been allowed in times of peace, was issued 
simultaneously with the despatch of a 
great expedition for the conquest of the 
French 'Vest Indies. l\Iartinique. Guada- 
loupe, and f't. Lucia all fell into the hand
 
of the English. The news of the British 
order produced great excitement at Phila- 
delphia, where Congress was in session, 
and public feeling against Great Britain 
ran high. It "as manifested in and out 
of Congress by debates and discussions, 
and while these were in progress the feel- 
ing against the British was intensified by 
the publication in New York papers of 
what purported to be a speech of Lord 
Dorchester to a certain Indian deputation 
from a late general council at the Maumee 
18, 1818; graduated at West Point in Rapids, in which he suggested the prob- 
1839, entering the 3d Artillery. He was ability of a speedy rupture between the 
in the Seminole 'Var, and in 1845-4G was United States and Great Britain. 
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Orange, FORT, a dcfensi,'e work at 
Albany, N. Y. In lGl4 Captain Chris- 
tian::;en, who, in the interest of trade, 
went up the Hudson River to the head of 
n:lYigation, built a fortified trading-house 
on an island just below the site of Albany, 
which he called Castle Island. The spring 
floods made the place untenable, and in 
llil ï a new fort was built at the mouth 
of the Tawasentha (" place of many 
tlf'ad "), or Norman's Kill, on the w('st 
side of the river. There a tr('aty of 
friendship and alliance was made with the 
Five Nations, the first ever made between 
the Indians and Hollanders. The situa- 
tion of the new fort proving to be in- 
convenient, a more permanent fortification 
was built a few miles farther north, and 
called Fort Orange, in compliment to the 
Stadtholder, or chief magistrate, of Hol- 
land. Some of the 'valloons settled there, 
and held the most friendly relations with 
the Indians. Near the fort Kilian ,"ran 
Rensselaer, a wealthy pearl merchant of 
Amsterdam, purchased from the Indians a 
large tract of land in IG30, sent over a col- 
ony to settle upon it, and formed the" Col- 
onie of Rensselaerswyck." A settlement 
soon grew around Fort Orange, and so the 
foundations of ALBANY (q. v.) were laid. 
Ord, EDWARD OTIIO CRESAP, military 
officer; born in Cumherland, 1\[d., Oct. 
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ORDERS IN COUNCIL-ORDINANCE OF 1787 


The British order and Dorchcster's 
tate:-; gonrnment, aftcr due notice, should 
speech causcd rcsolutions to be introduced !<till per<;ist in its non-importation and 
by Sedgwick, l\Iarch 12, lïD.!, into the other hostile acts. Efforts were imme- 
House of Representatiyes for raising diately made by both governments for a 
fifteen regiments of 1,000 men each, for settlement of existing difficulties, but 
two :rears. and the pa;:;sage of a joint res- failed. The British minister (Lord Castle- 
olution, l\Iarch 
û, laying an embargo for rt.agh) declinf'd to make any stipulation, 
thirty days, afterwards extended thirty formal or informal, concerning impress- 
days longer, having in view the obstruct- mcnts. The war finaHy proceeded On the 
ing of the supply of provisions to the matter of impressments alone. See BERLIN 
British fleet and army in the \Ycst Indies. DECREE; E
IBAHGO ACTS. 
Sedgwick's resolutions w(>re rejccted, but Ordinance of 1787. The title of this 
a substitute was passed suggesting a draft important act of Congress is "An ordi- 
of militia. It was proposed to detach nance for the governmcnt of the territory 
from this body 80.000 minute-men, en1ist of the Lnited States northwest of the 
a reO'inwnt of artiHery, and raise a stand- }\iver Ohio," and the text is as follows: 
ing force of 23.000 men. \Yhile debates Be it ordained bv the Lnited States in 
were going on, ncws came that a second Congress assembled, that the said terri- 
Order in Council had been issued, Jan. tory. for the purposes of temporary gov- 
8, 17D.!, superseding that of XO,T. Û, re- ernment. be one district, subject, however, 
striding the capture of French produce in to bf' dividpd into two districts, as future 
neutral vt:o,.,;:;els to cases in which the prod- circumstances m,lY, in the opinion of Con- 
uce belonged to Frenchmen, or the vesspl gress, make it e::o.pedienL 
was houml for France; all'o, that no De it ordaincd by the authority afore- 
confiscations were to take place under the Faid, that the estates, both of resident 
first order. This aHayed the bitterness and non-resident proprietors in the said 
of feeJing in the United States against territor
'. dying intestate, shall descend 
Great Dritain. to, and be distributed among, their c11ÎI- 
In 1807 and 1810 Orders in Council were dren, and the descendants of a deceased 
iFsued to meet the effects of the French child, in equal parts; the descendants of 
dpcreps (Berlin and :Milan). These re- a deceased child or grandchild to take the 
rnained in forcf', and bore hcavily upon share of their decmsed parent in equal 
American commcrce until after the dec- parts among them: And where there 
laration of war in 1812. Joel Barlow, shaH be no children or descendants, then 
who had been appointed American arnbas- in equal parts to the ncxt of kin in equal 
sador to France in 1811, had urged the degree; and, among collaterals, the chil- 
French government to revoke the decrees dren of a deceased brother or sister of the 
as to the Americans. This was done, intestate shall have, in equal parts among 
April 28, 18lJ, and a decree W.lS issued them, their deceased parents' share; and 
directing that, in consideration of the re- there shaH, in no case, be a distinction 
sistance of the United States to the Orders between kindred of the whole and half 
in Council, the Berlin and l\Iilan decreps blood; saving. in all cases, to the widow 
were to be considcred as not having exist- of the intestate her third part of the real 
ed, as to American vessels, since Nov. 1, e!Otate for life. and one-third part of the 
1810. Barlow forwarded this decree to personal estate; and this law, relatin to 
f{ussell, American minister at the British deFcents and dower, shall remain in full 
Court. It arrived there just in time to force until altercd b,\- the legislature of 
second the efforts of the British manu- the district. And, until the governor and 
facturer,." who wpre pressing the go\-prn- judges shall adopt laws as hereinafter 
rnent for a rf'yocation of the Orders in nwntioned, estates in the said territory 
Council. A new ministry. lately seated, n'ay be devised or bequeathed by wills in 
being in danger of tll(' desertion of a por- writing, signed and smled by him Or her, 
tion of their supporters, yielded, and on in whom the estate may be (being of full 
June 23, 1812, they rf',-oked thf' orders age), and attested by three witnessf's; 
of 1807 amI 1810, with a prO\-iso, how- and real estates may be conveyed bv lease 
eYer, for their renewal in case the Cnited 
nd release, or hargain and 
ale, 
igned, 
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sealed, and delivered by the person, being in force in the district until the organi- 
of fuB age, in whom the estate may be, zatioll .of the General 
\.ssembly therein, 
and attested by two witnesses, provided unless disapproved of by Congress; but, 
such wills be duly proved, and such con- afterwards, the legislature shall have 
ve,yances be acknowledged, or the execu- authority to alter them as they shall think 
tion thereof duly proved, and be recorded fit. 
within one year after proper magistrates, The governor, for the time being, shall 
courts, and registers shall be appointed be commander-in-chief of the militia, ap- 
for that purpose; and personal property point and commission all officers in the 
may be transff'rred by delivery; saving, same below the rank of general officers; 
however, to the Frenell and Canadian in- all gcneral officers shall be appointed and 
habitants, and other settlers of the Kas- commissioned by Congress. 
kaskias, St. VinC'ents, and the neighbor- Previous to the organization of the Gen- 
ing villages who have heretofore profess- eral Assembly, the gO\"el"nor shall appoint 
cd themselves citizens of Virginia, their such magistrates and otlwr civil officers, 
laws and customs now in force among in each county or township, as he shall 
them, relati\"e to the descent and convey- find necessary for the preservation of the 
ance of property. peace and good order in the same: After 
TIe it ordained hy the authority afore- the General Assembly shall be organized, 
said, that there shall be appointed, from the powers and duties of tl}e magistrates 
time to time, by Congress, a governor
 and other civil officers sh.all be regulated 
whose commission shall continue in force. and defined by the said Assembly; but all 
for the term of thrf'e 
Tears, unless sooner magistrates and other civil officers, not 
revoked by Congress; he shall reside in herein otherwise directed, shall, during 
the district, and llave a freehold estate. the continuance of this temporary gov- 
therein in 1,000 acres of land, while in the ernment, be appointed by the governor. 
pxprcise of his offiC'p. For the prevention of crimes and in- 
There shall be appointed, from time to juries, the laws to be adopted or made 
time, b,y Congress, a secretary, whose com- shall ha,-e force in all parts of the dis- 
mission shall continue in force for four trict, and for the execution of process, 
years unless sooner revoked; he shall re- criminal and civil, the governor shall make 
F-ide in the district) and have a freehold proper divisions thereof: and he shall 
f:state therein in 500 acres of land, while proceed, from time to time, as circum- 
in the exercise of his office; it shall be his stances may rpquire, to layout the parts 
duty to keep and preserve the acts and of the district in which the Indian titles 
laws passed by the legislature, and the shaH have been extinguished, into coun- 
public records of the district, and the pro- ties and townships, subject, however, to 
ceedings of the governor in his executive such alterations as may thereafter be made 
department: and transmit authentic copies by the legislature. 
of such acts and proceedings, every six So soon as there shan bf' 5,000 frpe 
months, to the secretary of Congress: male inhabitants of fun age in tlw dis- 
'l'here shall also be appointed a court to triet. upon giving proof thereof to the 
consist of three judges, any two of whom governor, tlwy shall receive authority, 
to form a court, who shall have a common- with time and place, to elf'ct represf'nta- 
law jurisdiction, and reside in the district, tives from their countips or townships to 
find have each therein a freehold estate in npresent them in the General Assemhly: 
iiOO acrf'S of land while in the exercise of Pro,'ided, that for every 500 free male 
their offices: and their commissions shall inhabitants, there shan be one represent- 
continue in force during good behavior. ativc, and so on progressively with the 
The governor and judges, or a majority numher of free male inhabitants, shall the 
of them, shaH adopt and publish in the right of representation increase, until the 
district such laws of the original States, numher of representath'es shall amount to 
criminal and civil, as may be necessary twenty-five; after which the number and 
and best suited to the circumstances of proportion of representatives shall be regu- 
the district. and report thf'm to Congress !ated by the legislature: Provided. that 
from time to time: which laws shall be no person shaH be eligible or qualified to 
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act as a repres
ntative unless he shall of the council five years, unless sooner 
have been a citizen of one of the United removed. And the governor, legislative 
States three years, and be a resident in council, and House of Representative::> shall 
the district, or unless he shall have re- have authority to make laws in all cases 
sided in the district three years; and, in for the good gO\Ternment of the district, 
either case, shall likewise hold in his own not repugnant to the principles and ar- 
right, in fee - simple, 200 acres of land tides in this ordinance established and 
within the same: Provided, also, that a declared. And all bills, having passed 
freehold in 50 acres of land in the dis- by a majority in the Housf>, and by a 
trict, having been a citizen of one of majority in the council, shall be referred 
the States, and being resident in the dis- to the governor for his assent; but no 
trict, or the like freehold and two years' bill, or legislative act whatever, shall be 
residence in the district, shall be neces- of any force without his assent. The gov- 
sary to qualify a man as an elector of a ernor shall have power to COnvene, pro- 
representative. rogue, and dissolve the General Assem- 
The representatives thus elected shall bly, when, in his opinion, it shall be 
serve for the term of two years; and, in expedient. 
case of the death of a representative, or The governor, judges, legislative coun- 
removal from office, the governor shall cil, secretary, and such other officers as 
issue a writ to the county or township Congress shall appoint in the district, 
for which he was a member, to elect an- shall take an oath or affirmation of fidel- 
other in his stead, to serve for the residue ity and of office; the governor before the 
of the term. president of Congress, and all other offi- 
The General Assembly, or legislature, cers before the governor. As soon as a 
sI}all consist of the governor, legislative legislature shall be formed in the dis- 
council, and a House of Representatives. trict, the council and House, assembled 
The legislative council shall consist of five in One room, shall have authority, by 
members, to continue in office five )'ears, joint ballot, to elect a delegate to Con- 
unless sooner removed by Congress; any gress, who shall have a seat in Congress, 
three of whom to he a quorum; and the with a right of debating but not of voting 
members of the council shall be nomi- during this temporary government. 
nated and appointed in the following man- And, for extending the fundamental 
nero to wit: As soon as representatives principles of civil and religious liberty, 
sl}all be elected, the governor shall appoint which form the basis whereon these re- 
a time and place for them to meet to- publics, their laws and constitutions, are 
gether; and, when met, they shall nomi- erected; to fix and establish those prin- 
nate ten persons, residents in the district, ciples as the basis of all laws, constitu- 
and each possessed of a freehold in 500 tions, and governments, which forever 
acres of land, and return their names hereafter shall be formed in the said 
to Congress; five of whom Congress shall territory: to provide also for the estab- 
appoint and C'ommission to serve as afore- lishment of States, and permanent gov- 
said; and, whenever a vacancy shall hap- ernment therein, and for their admission 
pen in the council, by death or removal to a share in the federal councils on an 
from office, the House of Representatives equal footing with the original States, 
shall nominate two persons, qualified as at as early periods as may be consistent 
aforesaid, for each vacancy, and r
turn with the general interest: 
their names to Congress; one of whom COn- It is hereby ordained and declared by 
gress shan appoint and commission for the authority aforesaid, that the folIow- 
the residue of the term. And every five ing articles shall he considered as articles 
years, four months at least before the of compact between the original States 
expiration of the time of service of the and the people and States in the said ter- 
members of council, the said House shan ritory, and forever remain unalterable, un- 
nominate ten persons, qualified as afore- less by common consent, to wit: 
said, and return their names to Con- ART. 1. No person, demeaning himself 
gress; five of whom Congress shall ap- in a peaceable and orderly manner, shall 
point and commission to sen'e as members ever be molested on account of his mode 
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0/ worship or religious sentiments, in the the federal debts contracted or to be C0I1- 
said tenitorJ'. tract<'d. and a proportional part of ilH' 

\.HT. 2. Thf' inhahitants of tllf' said ter- expl'llse:,; of govf'1'l1lllent. to hc apportioned 
l'itorr shall always be entitled to the hen- on tllPm by ('(Jng-res:,; a('eonling to the 
efits of the writ of habeas corjJlls, and of sam(' ('ommon rule and measure by whieh 
the trial by jury; of a proportionate reI'- 
';:Jportionlllellts tlwreof shall be maùe on 
re
entation of the IJ<'ople in the legislat- the other ßtates; and thp ta"es, for pa
'ing 
ure; and of judicial proceedingH accOl ding their proportion, shall be laid anù levieù 
to the course of the common law. All per- bJ' the authority and direction of the legis- 
bons shall be hailahle, unless for capital latures of the district or districts, or new 
offences, wht're the proof shall be f'\'i<Ipnt I-'tates, as in the original f-;tates. within 
or the presumption great. All fineH 
hall the time agrf't'd upon by the {'nitI'd States 
be moderate; and JlO cruel or unu:.:ual pun- in Congress assemblpd. The If'gislatures 
ishments shall be inflicted. No man sha.]] of those districts or new 
tates shall 
be deprived of his liberty or property but ne\'er interfere with the primary disp03al 
by the judgment of hi:-ö peNs or tlw law of of the soil by the United States in Con- 
the land; and, should the public exi- gress aSbembled, nor with any regulations 
gt.ncie!'l make it nec(.s:-öary, for the common Congress may find necessary for securing 
presen'ation, to take any })('rson's prop- the title in such soil to tll<' bono' fide pur- 
el ty, or to demand his particular sen'ices, cha
ers. No tax Sh,lll be imposed on lands 
full compensation shall be made for the the property of tIle lTnited States; and, 
::;a.me. AmI, in the just preservation of in no case, shall non-resident proprietors 
nghts and property, it is understood and he ta),.ed higher than residpnts. The 
dedared that no law ought ever to be JHn'igable watf'rs leading into the :\Iissis- 
made, or JJave force in the 
aid territoQ', sippi and S1. Lawrence, and the carrying- 
that shaH, in any manner whatever, inter- places between the same, shall be common 
fere with or affe
t private eontrac1s or en- highways, and forever free, as well to the 
gagements, bOlla fide, and without fraud, inhahitants of the said territory as to the 
predously formed. citizens of the lTnitf'd Statf's, and those 
ART. 3. Religion, moraJity, and knowJ- of any other States that may he admitted 
edge, being necessary to good government into the confederacy, without anJ' tax, im- 
and the happine
s of mankind, schools and post. or duty therefor. 
the means of education shall fore\'er be en- ART. 5. There shall be formed in the 
couragf'd. The utmost good faith shall al- said territory not less than three nor 
ways be ohsen'ed towards the India.us; morf' than five States; and the boundaries 
their lands and property shall never be of the Rtatf's, aH soon as Virginia shall 
taken from them without their consent; alter her act of ce
sion, and consent to the 
find, in their propert.\', rights, and liberty, same, shall become fixed and established 
they shaH never be invaded or disturbed, as follows, to wit: The '''estern State in 
unless in just and lawful wars authorized the said territorv shall be bounded bv the 
by Congress; but laws founded in justice 
lississippi. the l)hio, amI '''abash ri
'ers; 
and humanity shall, from time to time, a dired line drawn from the "'abash and 
be made for preventing wrongs being done Post Bt. 'Tincent's, due north, to the terri- 
to them, and for preserving peace and torial line bebwen the l'nited States and 
friendship with them. Canada; and, by the said territorial line, 
ART. 4. The said territory, and the to the J
ake of the "'ood
 and 
,[ississippi. 
States which may be formed therein, shan The middle State shall be bounded by the 
forever remain a part of this confederacy said direct line, the \Vabash from Post 
of the United States of Amf'rica, subject Yincent's, to the Ohio; by the Ohio, hy a 
to the Articles of Confederation, and to direct linf', drawn due north from the 
such alterations therein as shall be eon- mouth of the Ureat Miami, to the said ter- 
stitutionaHy made; and to aU the acts l"itorial Jine, and by the said territorial 
and ordinances of the Luited States in line. The Eastern State shall be bounded 
Congress assembled, comformable Ulereto. by the last-mentioned direct line, the 
The inhabitants and settlers in the said Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the said terri- 
territory shall be suhject to pay a part of torial line: Provided, howeycr, and it is 
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further understood and declared, that the province of :\Iassachusetts. In 1 ï88 the 
boundaries of these three States shall be l'5ecretary of "'ar called the attention of 
subject so far to be altered, that, if Con- Congress to the fact that there were in 
gress shall hereafter find it expedient, the arsenals of the Cnited States "two 
they shall have authority to form one or bras
 cannon, which constituted one 
two State.'ì in that part of the said terri- moiety of the field artiHery with which 
tory which lies north of an east and the late war was commenced on the part 
west line drawn through the southedy of the _\mericans." Congress hy resolu- 
bend or extreme of Lake :\Iichigan. And, tion dircC"Ìed the Secretary to have suitah]p 
whenever any of the said States shall inscriptions p]ace,l on them; and, a
 they 
have flO.OOO free inhabitants therein, such belonged to :\Ia
sachusetts, he was in- 
State shall be admitted, by its delegates, structed to deliver them to the order of 
into the Congress of the "Cnited States, on Ul(' gov
rnor of that State. The two 
an equal footing with the original States cannon helonging to citizens of Boston 
in all respects whatever, and shall be at were inscrihed, respectively, "The Han- 
lilwrty to form a permanent constitution cock, Sa
recl to Liherty," and "The 
and State government: Provided, the 
\dams, Sacred to Liherty"; with t!lC 
constitution and government so to be additional words on each, "These were 
formed, shall be republican, aUlI in con- used in many engagements during the 
fonnity to the principles contained in war." 
these articles; and, so far as it can Ordnance Departnlent, a bureau of 
be consistent with the general inter- the "
ar Department, under the direction 
est of the confederacy, such admi
;.:ion of a chief of ordnance. The duties of the 
shall he allowed at an earlier period, dppartment consist in providing, presprv- 
and when there may be a less number ing, distributing, and accounting for every 
of free inhabitants in the State tlwn description of artillery, small - anns, and 
GO.OOO. all the munitions of war which may be 
ART. G. There shall be neither slavery rl'quired for the fortifications of the coun- 
nor involuntary servitude in the said ter- try, the armies in the field, and for the 
ritor
T, otherwise than in the puni:-;hment vlhole hody of the militia of the Gnion. 
of crimes, wllf'reof the part
T shall have In the!o;e duties are comprised that of de- 
been duly convicted; Provided, always, termining the general principles of con- 
that an.'T person escaping into the same, struction. and of prescrihing in detail the 
from whom lahor or sprviee is lawful- modPls and forms of all military weapons 
1." claimed in an.'T one of the original employed in war. Tlwy comprise also the 
States, such fugitiYe may be lawfully duty of prpscrihing the regulations for the 
rp(']aimed atHI com'p."pd to the pcr!'.on iuspection of all these weapons, for main- 
claiming his or her labor or service as taining uniformity and economy in their 
aforeRaid. fahrication, for insnring their qualit.'.. and 
Be it onbinpù lw the authoritv afor
- f(lr their presernÜion and distribution. 
said, that the r('
olutions of the 23d Ordnance Survey. See COAST RCRVEY. 
of 
\pril, I is-t, relatiYe to the subject Oregon, STATE OF. The history of this 
of this ordinance, he, and the same are State properly begins with the discon-ry 
her(>hy repealcò, and declared null and of the mouth of the Columbia River h.'r 
,oid. Captain Gray, of Boston, in the ship 
Done by the "Cnitpcl States, in Congress f'olumbia, May 7, liD2, who gave the 
assembled, the I:Hh day of Julr, in name of his veRsel to that rÍ\-er. His rc- 
the year of our Lord IïRï, amI of port caused Pr(l<:ident Jefferson to send 
th(.ir independence the twelfth. thf' e"l'lorers LEWIS and CL.\I:KE (qq. ".) 
See KORTII\\ESTEIC'i" TEm:lTm:y, TilE. :u'ro",s lIw continf'nt to the PacifiC' (lRO-f- 
Ordnance. TIll' wholf' train of artil- f:). Tn IRll .Tohn .f. Astor and other<; 
Ipr)' possessl',I by tllP En.
.di
ll- \1JlPrican t'",!ahli"hed a fur-trading pm.t at thp 
mlonies when thp war for indeppndpnc(' mouth of the Columhia ni\"Cr, and called 
hroke out (.\pril l!I, 177:)) was COIll- it Astoria. The British cloetrin(>, always 
posf'd of four fielcl-pieces, two helonging practised ami enforcf'd hy them, that the 
to citizpns of Boston, amI two to the (',llrance of a vessel of a cÏvi1i7cd nation, 
3,) 
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STATE SEAL OF OREGOY. 


for the first time, into the mouth of a 
river, gives title, by right of di
co\er'y, to 
the territory drained by that river and its 
tributaries, dearl
T gave to the Americans 
the domain to the lat. of 54 0 40' N., 
for the disco\.ery of the Columbia TIiver 
by Captaiu Gra;y, in 1792, was not dis- 
puted. In 1818 it was mutually agreed 
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that each nation should equally enjoy the 
privileges of all the bays amI harbors on 
that coast for ten years. This agreement 
was renewed, in 1827, for an indefinite 
time, with the stipulation that either 
party might rescind it by giving the other 
party twelve months' notice. This notice 
was given by the 'Cnited States in 184G, 
and also a proposition to adjust the ques- 
tion by making the boundary on the par- 
allel of .:W 0 . This was rejected by the 
British, who claimed the whole of Oregon. 
The President then directed the proposi- 
tion of compromise to be withdrawn, and 
the title of the United States to the 
whole territory of 54 0 40' N. lat. to be 
asserted. The question at One time 
threatened war between the two nations, 
but it was finally settled by a treaty ne- 
gotiated at Washington, June 15, 1846, by 
James Buchanan on the part of the United 
States and Mr. Pakenham for Great 
Britain, by which the boundary-linc was 
fhed at 4!}0 N. lat. 
In 1833 immigration to this region, 
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eCEYE ON TUE COLt''lfBlA RIYER, DISCOVFREf)'BY CAPTAIY GRAY. 
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ORlmOY IXDlA)<S. 


overland, began, and in 18.')0 many thou- don the country. :\Iajor-General \,"001, sta- 
s,mds had reached Oregon; but very soon tiuneù at San Francisco, went to Port- 
many of the settlers were drawn to Cali- land, Ore., and there organized a cam- 
fornia by the gold excitement there. To paign ag-a inst the Indians. The latter 
encourag-e immigration the Congress, in had formed a powerful combination. but 
18.')0. passed the" donation ]aw." giving to \Yool brought hosti]itif's to a close during 
every man who should sf'tt]e on land there the summer of IS.ïß. The bad conduct of 
before Dec. 1 of that vear :

o acres of Indian agents, and possihly encourageulPnt 
land, and to his wife 
 like number of gi\"en the Indians by employ['s of the 
aerf'S; also. to every Ulan and his wife who Hudson Ray Company, were the chief 
should settle on such land between Dec. I, eau:"es of the trouble. 
1850. and Dec. ], 18.)3, 160 acres of land In 1841 the first attempt to organize 
eadl. rnder this ]aw 8.000 claims were a government was made. In 1843 an e'\.- 
registerf'd in Oregon. St,ttlers in Orf'gon e<:utiye and legislative committee was es- 
and in \Vashington Territory, in 18;;.), suf- tablished: and in 184.) the legis]ative COUl- 
ferf'd much from Indians, who went in mittee framed an organic law which the 
bands to lllUrdf'r and plunder the white settlers appro
'ed, and this formed the 
pf'ople. The savages were so well organ- hasis of a. provisional government until 
Ì7ed at one time that it was thought the ]
-t8. when Congress creatf'd the Territory 
whitf' settlers would be compelled to aban- of Orf'gon, which comprised all the Cnitcd 
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States territory west of the summit of the 
l:oeky Mountains and north of the forty- 
secc
ld parallel. The terri torial government 
went intu operation on March 3, 1
-t-!'. 
with Jospph Lane as go\'ernor. In Htï:J 
\\'ushington Territor.y was org-anizf'cl, alii I 
took from Oregon aU its domain north of 
the Columbia RiYer. In IS.37 a conycntion 
framed a State constitution for Oregon, 
which was ratified, in November of that 
year. by the people. By the act of Fpù. 14, 
I8'")!), Oregon was admitted into the rnion 
as a State, with its prf'sent limits. Many 
Indian wars have trouhled Orf'gon. the 
last one of importance ùeing the l\Iodoc 
\"ar,1872-73 (see 1I10DoC INDIANS). Pop- 
ulation in 18!JO. 313,7G7; in 1 noo. 413..")3G. 
See LNITED STATES, OREGON, in vol. ix. 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


George Abernethy........ .appointed............. 
Joseph Lane............... .. ............. 
J. P. Gaines............... 
Joseph Lane............... 
George L. Curry........... 
John W. Davis............ 
Geurge L. Curry.. __ .. .. . . . 


STATE GOYERXORS. 
.John Whiteaker.......... .assumes office......... 1859 
Addison C. Gibbs.......... .. I. .........IHG2 
George L. Woods.......... .. .........1866 
I.afayette Grover.......... .. .........1870 
H F.Chadwick............ acting ...Feb.l,1877 
W. W. Thayer.............assumesoffice..... ....1878 
Zenas Ferry Moody........ .. .. ......... 11'82 
S\'Ivester Pennoyer, Dern.. II " .Jan 1, 11'117 
William Paine Lord........ ., ........ 18!15 
TIII'odore T. Geer. . . .. .... .. " . .. . . .... 18!J9 
George E. Chamberlain.... .. ......... lU03 


OREGON 


PXITED STATES SENATORS. 


1845 
IM9 
" 


Kame. I 
O.OfCOnl!re8s. I 
_ 
lIelazon 
mith........... 3:;th 1859 to 1860 
Jo,.;eph Lan I' .. . . .... .... 3;,th to 37th 1859" 18tH 
E,lward II. Baker........ 3tith 18(;0 .. 1861 
B,'njalllin :-:tarl\......... 3.th I 1862 
Benjamin F. Harding.... 37th to 39th 1862 to 1865 
.Iallle,.; W. Kp!"m il h . " . .. :iíth .. 4t1lh 1861" 18G7 
George H. Williams...... :i!1th .. 42d 1865 II 18.1 
Henry W. Corbell....... 40th II 
3d 18G7 II 1873 
i:
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I.afavetle F. (;l'tInr...... 45th .. 47lh IM77" IH83 
.Tamps H. Slal"r.... _. ... 4tÒl h .. 4!llh 1819" 1885 
Jospph X. lIo]ph......... 4.th .. Mlh 1283" 1895 
.Tohn H. 
lildll.II........ 4
lh .. 55th 1885" 1897 
Georgp ,V. 
lcRride...... ;,-tth .. fiílh 18!1f>" 1901 
Joseph 
imon.......... . 1 5:;th "57th 1 1891'1 " 1903 
John H. Mitl'hell. ....... 57lh" - 1901 II 
Charles ,,' Fulton....... 5Hlh "- H103" 
Oregon, hattIe-ship: carries four 13- 
inch gUllS. eight 8-inch. four 6-ineh. and 
thirty-one rnpid-fire machine guns. At the 
outbreak of hostilities with Spain, the Or('- 
wm was ordered from San Francisco. where 
she was built. to the Atlantic coast. She 
left San Francisco 
Iarch 10, and arriyed 
at Callao. Peru, April 4, where she took on 
coal; read1l'd Sandy Point April 1R, and 
again took on coal; reached Rio de 
Jalleiro April 30, Bahia May 8, Barùa- 
does 
Iay 18. and .Tupit('r Inlet, Florida, 
}'\lay 24. The entire distance run was 
14.706 knot:" at an expenditure of 4,155 
tons of coal. "'hile in Rio de Janeiro, 
Captain Clark received word that the 
Spanish torpedo-hoat Tcmcrario had saile] 
from l\Iontevideo with the intention of 
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destroying the Oregon. Captain Clark stitutional A:,sociation, which was the 
notified the Brazi1ian authorities that if mean'! of bringing about the reforms in 
the Temerario entered the harbor with the constitution of the :-;t,Üe of Xf'W York 
hostile intention, she would be attacked; iu 18-lI3. When the Civil War broke out 
and at the same time left orders with the hc was one of the mo:,t actin promoters 
commander of the "Cnited States cruiser of measures for the presen-ation of the 
J[arietta to keep a search-light on the "Cuiou. and was sC'cretary of the Society 
entrance to the harbor, and in case the for Promoting the Enlistment of Colored 
'l'clIlcrario appeared, to notify her COm- Troop:,. He originated, in ISliï, an or- 
mander that if she approached within half ganized mm.ement for reforming and 
a wile of the Oregon f'he would be cheapening the operations of the railroad 
destro,yed. In the battle of Santiago the system of the Cnitcd 
tates. He was au- 
speed of the Oregon enabled her to tl101' of Rkrtehcs of Rochrstrr, 1l"Ïth :\"0- 
take a front position in the chase in fiees of n.estcrn :Yew l"ork, and A_mrri- 
which she forced the Cristobal Colon to can Political A_nti-Jlasonry. He died in 
run ashore to ayoid destruction from Rochpster, X. Y., Aug. 1 ï, 1886. 
the Oregon's 13 - inch shells. Probably O'Reilly, <JOII
 BOYLE, author; born in 
the presence of the Oregon prevented Dowth '
'astIe, [reland, .June 
8. 1844: be- 
the escape of the ('olon and, perhaps, the came a Fenian, and was sentf'nced to death 
ri:
caya. After the conclusion of peace for high treason, but sentence was com- 
the Orcgon was ordered from :New York muted to tran:,portation. He escaped from 
to Manila. _-\nstmlia in IHlm, wa:-; picked up on the 
Oregon Boundary. See OREGO
. bgh seas by an _-\merican :,hip and taken 
O'Reilly, HEXRY, journalist; born in to America. He was editor and proprie- 
Carrickmacross, Ireland, Feb. 6, 180G. tor of the Bo...ton Pilot. He died in Bos- 
His father emigrated to America in 1816, ton, 
[ass., _-\ug. 10, 18BO. 
and soon afterwards this 
on was appren- Original Package. Deall'rs in :-;pirit- 
ticed to the publislwr of the Xew York 110U;; liquors dainwd thp right of import- 
Columbian (newspaper) to lea-rn the art ing such articles in original packages into 
of printing. The Columbian was a stanch St:lt(>s which had prohibitory laws. The 
ac\"ocate of the Erie Canal, and a political Cnited States Supreme Court in lS!IO held 
supporter of De 'Yitt Clinton as its able that they had c;;neh power, as Congre:-,;; 
champion. The mind of the apprentice alone could control inter - ßtate traflie. 
was thus early impressed with the impor- ('on
re;;s then passed an act giving the 
tance of measnres for the deyelopment of States control, eyen though such merchan- 
the \"ast resources of the "Cnited States. diJ;:e was importell in tllf' original paeka!!f'. 
At the age of sennteen years he l'eeame Oriskany, BATTLE OF. Brant, the :Mo- 
3!',sistant editor of the Kew York Patriot, hawk chief, came from Canada in the 
thé organ of the People's party, which spring of 17ïï, and in June was at the 
elected De 'Yitt Clinton governor of Xew head of a band of Indian marauders on 
York in IS
4. 'Yhen, in 18
6. Luther the upper watf'l"S of the Susquehanna. 
'Tucker & Co. established the Rochestf'r Drig.-Cen. :Kicholas IIerkinwr was at the 
Daily -tdrcrtis('r, O'Reilly was chosen its lwad of the militia of Tryon county, N. Y., 
editor, but after four years he retired. He and was instructed by Gl'neral Schuyler 
re;;ullled editorial work there in IR31. In to wa teh and c])(>ck the mOHments of the 
IR34 he wrote the firc;;t memorial presf'ntl'd )lohawk chipf, whose presence had put an 
to the legislature and the canal board, end to the neutrality of hi'! tribe and of 
in fa\"or of rebuilding the failing- 
truct- other portions of the Si'\:: Xations. Hear- 
UTes of the Erie Canal. He then propospd ing of the siegf' of Fort Schuyler by 
a plan for the enlargement of the canal, Colonel St. Leger (_\ug. 3), Herkimer 
and wa
 {'hailll1an 01 the committee ap- gathered a goodly number of Tryon county 
pointed by th(' first Canal Enlargement militia, and marched to the relief of the 
A...s{Jeiation in IR;H. In 18;38 he was ap- garrison. lie and his little army were 
pointed postmaster of Itochcster, and after- 11larclling in f:lncied security on the morn- 
wards engaged in journalism. ing of Aug. () at Oriskany, a few miles 
He was the origlllator of the State Con- west of the present city of rtica, when 
39 
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Tories and Indians from St. Leger's camp, 
lying in ambush, fell upon the patriots at 
all points with great fury. Herkimer's 
rear-guard broke and fled; the remainder 
bravely sustained a severe conflict for 
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more than an honr. General Herkimer 
had a horse shot dead under him, and the 
bullet that killed the animal shattered his 
own leg below the knec. Sitting On his 
saddle at the foot of a beech-tree, he con- 
tinued to give orders. A thunder-shower 
caused a lull in the fight, and then it was 
J'enewed with greater vigor, when the Ind- 
ians, hearing the sound of firing in the di- 
rection of :Fort Schuyler, fled to tIle df'ep 
woods in alarm, and were soon followed 
by the Tories and Canadians. The pa- 
triots remained masters of the field, and 
their brave commander was removed to 
his home, where he died from loss of 
blood, owing to unskilful surgery. See 
HERKIMER, NICHOLAS. 
Orleans, DUKE OF, son of "Philippe 
Egalité," was in the French Revolution- 
ary army, but becoming involved with Du- 
mouriez in 1793; fled from France to 
Switzerland; and in 1796 came to Amel"ica, 
where he travelled extensively, yisiting 
\Yashington at Mount Vernon in 1797. 
He was elected King- of the French in 
1830, and reigned until his abdication in 
1848. He died in Claremont, England, 
Aug. 26, 1850. 


Orleans, FRANCOIS FERDINAND LOUIS 
MARIE, PRINCE DE J DIN' ILLE, son of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French; born in 
Neuilly, Aug. 14, 1818; came to the Pnitf'd 
States in 1861, and with his two nephews, 
the Count of Paris and the Duke of 
Chartres, sernd on the staff of General 
l\lcClellan for a year, when they returned 
to France. His son, the Duke of Pen- 
thièvre, was at the same time a cadet 
in the Naval Academy at Annapolis. lie 
wrote La Gucrrc d'Amérique; Campagne 
du Potomac; etc. He died in Paris, 
France, June 17, 1900. 
Orleans, LOUIS PHILIPPE, COlT NT OF 
PAInS; Lorn in Paris, Aug. 24, 1838; 
served on Generall\IcClellan's staff (1861- 
62) ; wrote a 11 istory of the Civil lr ar in 
Amcrica, which has been translated into 
Eng1i
h and published in the United 
Statf's (4 volumes). lIe died in London, 
England, Sept. S, 1894. 
Orleans, TERRITORY OF. Louisiana, by 
act of Congress, was divided into two ter- 
ritories, the southern one being called Or- 
leans Territory. The line between them 
was drawn along the thirty-third parallel 
of north latitude. This territory then pos- 
sessed a population of 50,000 souls, of 
whom more than half were negro sla Yes. 
Refugee planters from Santo Domingo had 
introduced the sugar-cane into that 
region, anù the cultivation of cotton was 
beginning to be successful. So large were 
the products of these industries that the 
planters f'njo,yed immense incomes. The 
",hite inhabitants were principally French 
Creoles, descendants of the original French 
colonists. 
Orne, AzoR, military officer; born in 
Marblehead, Mass., July 22, 1731; was a 
successful merchant and an active patriot, 
a member of the l\Iassaclmsetts ProYineia I 
Congress, and long one of the committce 
of safety. In organizing thc militia, and 
in collecting arms and ammunition, he was 
very active. In January, 1776, he was 
appointed one of the three l\Iassaclmsetta 
major-generals, but did not take the field. 
It'or many years he was a member of the 
State Senate and council of Massachusetts, 
and was a zealous advocate of education. 
He died in Boston, June 6, 1796. 
O'Rorke, PATRICK HENRY, military offi- 
cer; born in County Cavan, Ireland, 
March 25, 1837; came to the United States 
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in 1842; graduated at West Point in mingo in Ib6S; and was the author of the 
18(51; sernd on the staff of Gen. Daniel .. Ûrth" bill which regulated the United 
Tvler Hnd afterwards on that of Gen. I:;tates diplomatic and consular s;ystem. J n 
TìlOm
s \Y. Sherman. In 18(52 he was ap. 1873 he was appointed minister to Austria. 
pointed colonel of the 140th New York He died in LafaJTette, Ind., Dec. 16, 1882. 
Yolunteers, and in the Chancellorsville Ortiz, Jt:AX. Soon after De Soto enter- 
campaign temporarily commandcd a bri- ed Florida he was met by a Spaniard who 
gade. At the battle of Gettysburg, July was a captin among the Indians. He 

) 18G:J, he charged at the head of his m
n had been captured when on the eÅpedition 
at Little Hound Top, and was killed as he with 1\anaez, and preparations had been 
reached the top of the hill. made to sacrifice him. He was bound hand 
Orr, ALEXAXUEU ECTOR, merchant; born and foot and laid upon a scaffold, under 
in Strabane, Ireland, 1\1arch 2, 1831; came ,..hich a fire was kindled to roast him 
to the Cnited States in 1851; has been alive. The flames were about reaching 
president of the Kew York Produce Ex- his flesh when a daughter of Ucita, the 
dJange and of the New York Chamber of chief, besought her father to spare his life, 
Commcrce several timeb; prcsident of the saJTing," If he can do no good, he can do 
New York Rapid Transit Commission. rlo harm." Though greatly incensed by 
Orr, JA1IES LAwnE
cE, statesman; born the conduct of the Spaniards, Ueita grant- 
in CraytonvilIe, S. C., May 12, 1822; ed the petition of his'daughter, and Ortiz 
graduated at the University of Virginia was lifted from the scaffold, and thence- 
ip 1842; became a lawJ"er at Anderson, forth was the slave of the chief. Three 
S. C.; and edited a newspaper there in years later Ucita was defeated in baUle; 
18i3. After sen'ing in the State legislat- and, believing that the sparing of Ortiz 
ure, he became a member of Congress in had brought the misfortune upon him, re- 
ISiD, and remained such bJ' re-election solved to sacrifice the young Spaniard. 
until IS,")!). He was speaker of the Thirty- The daughter of Feita again saved his life. 
fifth CongrcsF'. In the South Carolina con- She led him at night beJ'ond the bounds 
,ention of Dec. 20, 18GO, he voted for seces- of her father's village, and directed him 
sion, and was appointed one of three com- to the camp of the chief who had defeated 
missioners to treat with the national gov- Veita, knowing that he would protect the 
ernment for the surrender of the Cnited Christian. "Then, years afterwards, he 
States forts in Charleston Harbor to the was with some hostile Indians fighting De 
Confederates. He was a Confederate Sen- Soto, and a horseman was about to slay 
utor from 18G2 to lRG;), and pro,"isional him, he cried out, .. Don't kill me, I am a 
governor of f'outh Carolina from ISG(j to Christian." The astonishel Castilians 
J 8GB, under the appointment of the Presi- staJ"ed their firinll, and Ortiz became of 
dent. He afterwards acted with the Re- great use to De Soto as an interpreter. 
publican party, and in ISïO was made Orton, EDWARD, geologist; born in De- 
.indge of the Cnited I';ta tcs circuit court. posit, N. Y., March 9, 1829; graduated at 
In IS73 he was appointed rnited States Hamilton College in 1848; became State 
P1inister to Uussia, and died soon after geologist of Ohio in 1869; president of the 
his ani,,-.l there, :May 5. Ohio State University, 1873-81. He was 
Orr, 
rOIIX '\"ILLIA1I, artist; born in the author of Geology of Ohio j Petroleum, 
Ireland, :\1arch 31, 1815; came to the in United States Geological Reports j etc. 
United States with his parents while a He died in Columbus, 0., Oct. 16, IS99. 
child; s:udied wood-engraving and ma- Osage Indians. In 1825 a treaty was 
tpriaHr advanced the art. He died in made at St. T
ouis by Gen. William Clark 
Jersey Cit
" N. J., ::\1arch 4, 1887. with the Great and Little Osage Indians 
Orth, GODLOVE STOXEn, statesman; born for all their lands in Arkansas and else- 
in Lebanon, Pa^, April 22, 1817; ad- where. These lands were ceded to the 
mitted to the bar in IS3!), practising in United States in consideration of an an- 
Indiana. He was elected State Scnator in nual payment of $7.000 for twenty years, 
1842; member of Congress in 18(j3, serdng and an immediate contribution of GOO 
till 1871; re-elected to Congress in 1873. head of cattle, (j00 hogs, 1,000 fowls. 10 
He faYored the annexation of Santo Do- yoke of oxen, 6 carts, with farming uten- 
41 
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CHIEF O!"CEOLA, 


sils, and other proyisions similar to those 
in the treaty with the Kan..as Indians. 
It was also agreed to proyide a funù for 
the support of schools for the benefit of 
the Osage chilùren. PrO\'ision was made 
for a missi(lnary establishment; also for 
the rnited States to assume the pa
'ment 
of Cf'rtain debts ùue from Osage chiefs to 
tl1o!--l' (If other trihes, and to deliyer to the 
Osage yillages, as soon as po,>sible, $4,O()() 
in merchandise and $2,(iOO in horses and 
tllPir N}uipnwnts. In HmO the Osage Ind- 
ians numbered 1,7(j1, and were located in 
Oklahoma. 
Osborn, HERBERT, scientist; born in 
Lafayette, "'is., 
Iar('h If), IR.')(ì; grad- 
uated at 10w<1, State Collcge in ISj!}; Dtate 
42 
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)Ioultrie, where 
grief and wastf'd 


entomologist of Iowa 
in I8!)S; connected 
with the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture, IRR5-94; mem- 
ber of many scientific 
societies. 
Osceola ( B I a c k 
Drink), Seminole I nd- 
ian chid; born on the 
C'hattahoochee Binr, 
Ga., in 1804; was a 
half - breed, a son of 
'Yillis Powell, an Eng- 
lishman and trader, 
by a Creek Indian 
woman. In 1808 his 
mother settled in Flor- 
ida, and when he grew 
up he became bJ' emi- 
nent ability the gonrn- 
ing spirit of the Semi- 
noles. In all their 
sports he was foremost, 
and was al waJ's inde- 
pendent and self - po,,- 
scssel!. From the be- 
ginning Osceola op- 
posed the remoyal of 
the Seminoles from 
Florida, and he led 
them in a war which 
began in 1835 and eun- 
tinued a bout seven 
years. Treacherously 
seized while under the 
protection of a flag of 
truce, Oct. 22, IH3ï, 
he was sent to Fort 
he was pro "it rated hy 
hy a feyer, and finally 
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OSGOOD-OSTEOPATHY 
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Ostend Manifesto. In July. IS.33, 
"'illiam L. 1\1are
', the Secretary of State, 
wrote to Pierre Soulí', American minis- 
ter at l\Iaùrid, directing him to ur
e 
upnn the Spanish gon>rnment the sa Ie or 
c(>ssion of Cuba to the "Cniteù Stah's. 
};otJling more was done until after the 
aff"air of the Black Warrior in the winter 
of 18.'54. In April, 18.3-1, 1\11'. Soulé was 
instructed anù clothpd with full po\\"pr to 
negotiate for the purchase of the island. 
In Augu:,;t the Secretary suggested to 
)[jnisterBuchanan in London, ::\Iini-;ter 
::\1ason at Paris. and Minister Soul{> at 
)Iadrid the propriety of holding a con- 
ference for the purpose of adopting meas- 
ures for a concert of action in aid of nego- 
ti:1tions "ith Spain. TIlf'Y accordingly 
met at Os tend, a seaport town in Belgium, 
Oct. fI, 18.'51. _\ftcr a session of three 
days they adjourned to _\h.-Ia-Chapelle, 
in TIhenish Prussia, and thence they aù- 
dressed a letter, Oct. IS. to the rniteù 

tates government emhodying their ,-iews. 
i'1 it they suggpsteù that an earnest effort 
to purchase Cuba ought to be immeùiaÌ<'ly 
lhade at a price not to e
ceeù $I
O.OOO.- 
COO, and that tJIP proposal Fohould be laid 
before the Spanish Cortps about to as- 
sf'111ble. TllPY set forth the great adyan- 
1:1
e that such a transfer of political 
jurisdiction would be to all parties con- 
cl'rned; that the oppres<;ion of the Spani:-:h 
authorities in Culm "mIld inevitably lead 
to insurrection and civil war; and, in 
conclusion, recomnwndeù that, in the event 
cf the absolutp rr.fusal of 
pain to sell 
the island, it would be proper to take it 
away from its "oppressors" by force. 
In that e\-ent, the ministers said, "we 
should be justified by every law, human 
and dh-ine, in wresting it from 
pain, if 
wp posses:::. the power." President Piercf' 
did not think. it prudent to act upon the 

Hh.ice of these ministers, and 1\fr. Soull". 
dissati"fied with his prudence, resigneù his 
office. Spe SOl LÉ. PIERRE. 
Osteopathy, a method by which dis- 
eases of the human body are treated with. 
(.ut nwdicines. In IS. -1
 Dr. A. T. StilI. of 
Baldwin, Kan., discoyereù what he de- 
clareù a more natural system of healing 
than that universall:,' accepted. He helù 
that inasmuch as the human boùy was 80 
BROWN, perfectly constructpd it ought withont any 
(.,ternal aid c'-c('ptillg foml to protect ibwlf 
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died. .Jan. 30, 1838. A monument was 
erected to his memory near the main en- 
trance-gate of :Fort l\Ioultrie. His loss 
was a sc\'ere blow to the Seminoles, who 
(',mtinued the war feebly four or five 
p',ll"S longer. 
Osgood, HELEN LunSE GIBSUX, philan- 
thropist; born in Roston about IS3.3. Left 
an orphan, she was well educated by her 
f!llarùian, Francis B. Fa
T, of Chelsea, and 
'nlS endowed with talents for music and 
ClJIl\"prsation. f'he was among the first to 
01 ganize soldiers' aid societies when the 
Ciyil \Yar began. and provided work for 
the wiyes and daughters of soldiers who 
IlCeded employnH'nt. Early in 18G
 she 
wpnt to the arm
' as a nurse, 'where her 
gentlpnbs of manner and pxecuth-e ability 
made her eminently succe"sfuI. She ad- 
ministered relief and consolation to thou- 
sands of the wounùed. and organized and 
conducted for lllany months a hospital for 
1.000 patients of the sick and wounded of 
the colored soldiers of the Army of the 
I'otomac. Ln IRfìG she was married to :\[1'. 
Osgood. a fellow-laborer among the sol- 
diers, but her constitution had been oyer- 
tasked, and she died a martyr to the great 
cause. in Xewton Centre, :Mass., 
-\.pril 
O, 
18GS. 
Osgood, Knn EL, statesman: horn in 
Ando\.er, Ma,.;s., Feb. 1-1, I. -lR; graùu- 
aî:ed at IIarnud Cniversity in I j.O; 
studieù theology, anù became a merchant. 
An aetiye patriot, he was a member of 
the Proyincial Congre";s of Massachu<;etts 
and of various committees; \\as a captain 
fit Cambridge in I j..), and aide to General 
Artemas "'ard, and became a memher of 
the 11assachusetts board of war. He left 
the arm." in I j"j"ü with the rank of colonel, 
and served in hi<; prO\-ineial and State 
If'gislature. He was a member of Con- 
gress from 1 i80 to I i84; first conllnis- 
sioner of the Cnited States trea";llQ- from 
1.8.> to Ii8
, and Lnited States Post- 
master-General from I.SfI to 1.111. He 
aftprwards sen'ed in the Xew York legis- 
lahue. and was speaker of the Assembly 
from ISOI to 1803. From 1803 until his 
death, in New York City, Aug. I
, 1813, 
he was nayal officer of the port of Xew 
York. ::\Ir. Osgood was well versed in 
scipnce and literature. 
Ossawatomie Brown. 
JOlIN. 



OSTERHA US-OSWEGATCHIE INDIAN :MISSION 


in IS(j-t, he was in the Atlanta campaign. 
In command of the l.")th Corps, he was 
with Sherman in his march through 
Georgia and South Carolina. In July, 
18(j4, he was made major-general, and in 
ISß5 he was Gpneral Canby's chief of staff. 
After the war he was appointed consul at 
Lyons, France; then made his home in 
Mannheim, Germany; revisited the United 
States in H)04. 
Oswald, ELEAZAR, military officer; 
born in England about 17:")!}; came to 
America in 1770 or 1771; served ullllpr 
Arnold in the expedition against Ticon- 
d('roga and hecamc hi!'> secretary; and at 
1 he sipge of Quebec he commanded with 
great skill the forlorn hope after Arnold 
was wounded. In 1777 he was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Lamh's artillery regi- 
l1ll'nt, and for his branr)' at thc battle of 
::\lonmouth General Knox highly praised 
him. Soon aftcr that battle he left the 
sprvice and engaged in the printing and 
publishing business in Philadelphia, where 
he was made public printpr. Oswald chal- 
lenged General Hamilton to fight a duel in 
17SfI, but the quarrel was adjusted. In 
business in England in 17f1
, he went to 
France, joined the French army, and com- 
manded a regiment of artillery. He died 
in New York, Rppt. 30. 17
)5. 
Oswegatchie Indian Mission. To in- 
sure the friendship of th
 S
x Na
i
ns, 
hallssonlere, 
governor of 
ÜllHHla, in Ii!)-l 
esta bl ished an 
Indian mi;:;sion 
on the southern 
bank of thp 

t. Lawrence. 
For this work 
the Ahhí. Fran- 
cis Piquet was 
choscn. and he 
f'elected the 
mouth of the 
Oswega tch i e 
for tlH' station. 
manded a division in the battle of Pea on the site of Ogdenshurg, where he 
Ridge, and greatly di'itinguished himsplf. hoped to draw in so many Iroquois 
In June, 1S62, he was made brigadier-gen- com'crts as would bind all their kin- 
eral, and, commanding a division, he help- dred to the French alliance. By order 
cd to capture Arkansas late in January, of Genpral Brown a redoubt was be- 
IRG3. lIe was in the campaign against gun in 1812 at the site of old Fort Pres- 
Vicksburg and in northern Georgia, and entation, which was not finished when 
44 


against diseasf', and further nasonpd that 
"a natural flow of blood is health, and 
disease is the effect of local or general 
disturbance of blood." After various ex- 
periments he became convinced that the 
different organs of the body depend for 
their health on nerve centres which are 
principally located along the f'pine. These 
hp dpelared could be coutrollpd and stimu- 
lated by certain finger manipulations, 
which would not only cause the blood to 
circulate freely, but would produce an 
equal distribution of the nen'e forces. By 
this treatment the diseaspd part would 
be readjusted and would have "perfect 
freedom of motion of all the fluids, forces, 
and substances pprtaining to lif(', thus re- 
establishing a condition known as health:' 
Since the promulgation of this theory a 
number of institutions for the training <jf 
practitioners have been founded in various 
sections of the country, principally in the 
\Vest, where several States have placed 
osteopathy on the same legal basis as other 
schools of medicine. 
Osterhaus, PETER JOSEPH, military offi- 
cer; born in Coblentz, (iprmany, about 
1820; served as an ofTicer in the Prussian 
army; removed to 81. Louis, 1\[0., where 
he entered the National service in ISG1 as 
major of volunteers. He served under 
Lyon and Fr(>mont in 1\[is<;ouri. command- 
ing a brigade under the latter. lIe COIlI- 
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OSWEGO 


Ogdensburg was attacked the second time 
by the British in 1813. See OGDENSBURG. 
Oswego, a city and county seat of 
Oswego co., N. Y.; now noted for its man- 
ufactures and for its large :;hipments of 
grain and lumber; population in !fWO, 


their weakness through sickness and lack 
of provisions (of which he was informed 
by spies), collected about 5,000 French- 
men, Canadians, and Indians at Frontenac 
(now Kingston), at the foot of Lake On- 
tario, cro:;sed that lake, and appeared be. 
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ATTACK ON FORT ONTARIO, OSWEGO, HAY 5,1814. 


2
,HH). The following are among its fore Oswego in force on Aug. 11. He at- 
points of historical interest: Governor tacked Fort Ontario, on the east side of 
Burnet, of New York, wisely concluding the river, commanded by Colonel 1\1ercer, 
that it would be important for the Eng- who, with his garrison, after a short but 
}ish to get and maintain control of Lake brave resistance, withdrew to an older fort 
Ontario, as well for the benefits of trade on the west side of the stream. The English 
and the security of the friendship of the were soon compelled to surrender the fort. 
:-;ix Xations as to frustrate. the designs of Their commander was killed, and on the 
the French to confine the English colonies Hth l\Iontcalm received, as spoils of vic- 
to narrow limits, began to erect a trading- tory, 1,400 prisoners, a large quantity of 
house at Oswego in 1722. This pleased the ammunition and provisions and other 
Indians, for they saw in the movement a stores, 134 pieces of artillery, and several 
promisc of protection from incursions of vessels lying in the harbor. The Six Na- 
the French. Soon afterwards, at a con- tions had never been well satisfied with 
vention of governors and commissioners the building of these forts by the English 
held at Albany, the Six :Nations renounced in the heart of their territory. To please 
their covenant of friendship with the Eng- them, l\Iontcalm demolished the forts, and 
lish. bv this act induced the Six Nations to 
In 1756 Dieskau was succeeded by the t
ke a position of neutrality. The capture 
Marquis de )Iontcalm, who, p
rceiving of this fort caused the English com- 
the delay of the English at Albany and mander-in-chief to abandon all the expedi- 
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tions he had planned for the campaign of 
I i "Ii. 
During the winter and spring of 1813- 
14 the Americans and British prepared 
to make a struggle for the mastery of 
Lake Ontario. When the ice in Kingston 
Harbor permitted vessels to leave it, Sir 
James L. Yeo, commander of the British 
squadron in thoße waters, went out upon 
the lake with his force of about 3,000 
land troops and marines. On l\Iay 5, 181.!, 
he appeared off Oswego Harbor, which was 
defended by Fort Ontario, on a bluff on 
the past side of the rinr, with a garrison 
of about 300 men under Lieut.-Co1. G('Orge 
E. l\Iitehell. Chauncey, not fpeling strong 
enough to oppose Yeo, prudently remained 
with his squadron at Sackett's Harbor. 
The acti\'e cruising force of Sir James con- 
sisted of eight vessels, carrying an aggre- 
gate of 222 pieces of ordnance. To op- 
pose these at OSWf'go was the schooner 
(iroll'7cr, Captain 'Yoolsey. She was in 
the river for the purpose of conwying 
guns and naval stores to Sackett's Harbor. 
To prevent her faIling into the hands of 
the British, she was sunk, and a part of 
IIPr crew, under Lieutenant Pearce, joinpd 
the garrison at the fort. The latter 
then mounted only six old guns, three of 
which were almost useless, because they 
had lost their trunnions. l\Iitehell's force 
was too small to df'fend both the fort and 
thf' villagp, on tlw west side of the riypr, 
so he pitf'lwd all his tf'nts near the town 
and gathered his whole force into the fort. 
Deceived by the appf'arance of military 
strength at the village, the British pro- 
ceed('d to attack the fort, Ipa\'Ïng the 
dpfenceless town uumolf'stf'd. The land 
troops, in fifteen large boats, conred by 
the guns of the vessels. mOYf'd to the shore 
near the fort early in the afternoon. They 
Wf're repulsed by a heavy cannon placf'd 
near the shore. The next day (May 6) Infantry, with which he served throughout 
the fleet again appeared, and the lar
er the Civil \Var, and was promotpd lieu- 
vessels of the squadron opf'nf'd fire on the tcnant-colonel, Oct. 24, 1803. \Yhen the 
fort. The troops land('d in thp aftprnoon, regular army was reorganized he was com- 
and, after a sharp fight in the npl'n fipld, missiOllf'd lieutenant-colonel of tll(' 22d In- 
tIif' garrison retirf'd, and thf' British took fantry, ,July 28, IHfili; serwd against the 
posspssiun of thp fort. TIIP main objf'ct Indians in 18fi7-81; pstahlishp!l thp sehool 
of the British waR the spizure of wn'al of cavalry amI infantry at Fort Lf'awn- 
",tore!'! :1Ì tlIP falls of thp OswPgo Hiwr worth, Kan., in 1881; and comlllandp!1 it 
(now Fulton), and 3IiteheII, after 1(,:1\'ing till I8R:J. He was promoted hrigadier- 
the fort, took position up the river for gmeral U. R. A., Nov. 28, 18
3; appoint- 
their defence. Early on the morning of pil a major-general of volunteers, 
Iay -:1, 
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the 7th the inmders withdrew, after hav- 
ing embarked the guns and a few stores 
found in Oswego, dismantled the fort, anù 
burned the barracks. They also raised 
and carried away the Growlpr j also sev- 
eral citizens who had been promised pro- 
tection and exemption from molestation. 
In this affair the Americans lost, in ki1led, 
wounded, and missing, sixty-nine men; 
the British lost nineteen ki1led and 
seventy-five wounded. See ONTAIUO, LAKE, 
OPEUATIONS ON. 
Otis, ELWELL STEPHEN, military officer; 
born in .Frederick City, Md., :\larch 25, 
1838; removed with his parents to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., early in life; graduated at the 
rniversity of Rochester in 1858, and at 
the Harvard Law School in I8H!. In the 
slimmer of I8fi2 he recruitf'd in Rochester, 
N. Y., a company of the 140th New York 
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ELWELL STEPIJEX OTIS. 



i8fJ8; sueceedl'd (jen. 'Yesley l\[erritt as 
military gO\-ernor of the Philivpine Isl- 
ands in 
-\ugust following; returned to 
the United States and was promoted 
major-general. June lG, HJOO; retired 
1\1arch 25, 1002. He is the author of 
')'lIe Indi.an Question. 
Otis, GEOHGE ALEXA
DER. surgeon; born 
in Boston, 1Ia
s., Xo\". 12, 18:30; graduated 
at Princeton in IS.!!); appointed army sur- 
geon in ISGl; assigned to duty in the 
surgeon - general's otTIce, 'Yashin
ton, in 
lRliG. Dr. Otis was the author of Rp]}ort 
on Nurflical ('ases tr('(tied in the A.nny of 
the United States fro II!' 18Gì-ìl : Plans for 
the 1'ralt8jJort of the Siek alld lrollndcd, 
etc.; and was the compiler of the surgical 
portion of the JIedical altd Sltrgical His- 
tory of the War of the Rebellion. He died 
in Washington. D. C.. }'eb. 23, 1881. 
Otis, HARIUSO
 GR.\Y, statesman; born 
in Boston, 
\Iass., Oct. 8, I 7{i;); graduated 
at Harvard l'ninrsity in 1783, and was 
admitted to the bar in 178G, where his fine 
oratory and varied acquirements soon gain- 
ed him much fame. In Shays's insurrec- 
tion (see SUA YS, DAXIEL) he was aide to 
Gonrnor Brooks; served in the )[assachu- 
setts legislature; was member of Congress 
from 17!)7 to IROI; Lnited States district 
attorney in 1801; speaker of the ARsembly 
from 1803 to 180;); president of the State 
Senate from 1805 to 1811; judge of com- 
mon pleas from 1814 to 1818; and mayor 
of Boston from 1820 to 1832. In 1814 he 
was a prominent member of the Hartford patriotic feeling of his 11earers into earnest 
Convention, and wrote a series of letters adion. Referring to the arbitrary power 
upon it. In 1804 he pronounced an elo. of the writ, he said, "A man's house is 
quent eulogy of Genera I Hamilton. Many his castle; and while he is quiet, he is as 
of his occasional addresses have been pub- well guarded as a prince in his castle. 
lished. His father was Samuel Alleyn This writ, if it should be declared legal, 
Otis, brother of James. He died in Bos- would totally annihilate this privilege. 
ton, Oct. 28, 1848. Custom-house officers may enter our houses 
Otis, .JA'IES, statesman; born in "'est when they please; we are commanded to 
Earnstable, "l\[ass., Feb. 5, 172.); graduated permit their entry. Their menial servants 
at Harvard l'niversity in 1743, and stud- may enter-may break locks, bars, every- 
ied law with Jeremiah Gridley. He began thing in their way; and whether they 
the practice of his profession at Plymouth. break through malice or revenge, no maIl, 
but settled in Boston in 17;'0, where he no eourt can inquire. . . . I am deter- 
soon obtained a high rank as a lawyer and mined to sacrifice estate, ease, health, ap- 
an ad,-ocate at the har. Fond of literary plause, and even life, to the sacred calls 
pursuits, and a thorou
h classical scholar, oi my country, in opposition to a kind of 
he wrotp and published
Rudiments of Latifl power the exercise of which cost one king 
Prosudy in 17GO, which became a tpxt-book his hpad and anothpr his throne." The 
at Harvard. He entered public life as a same year he was chosen a representative 
zealous patriot and giftf'd orator when the in the l\Iassachusetts Assembly, and there- 
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"'RIT:i OF ASSTSTA
CE (q. 1'.) called forth 
l'upular discussion in 1 ;01. lIe denounced 
the writs in umneasurrù terms. At a 
town-meeting in Bo<;ton in 1761, when 
this gO\-ernment measure was discussed Ly 
1\11'. Gridley, the calm advocate of the 
crown, and the equally calm lawyer O
en- 
bridge Thacher, the fiery Otis aùdressed 
the multitude with words that thrilled e'"- 
l'r
' heart in the audienf'e and stilTed e,-ery 
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JAMES OTIS. 



OTIS, JAMES 


in became a leader of the popular party. 
In 1764 he published a pamphlet enti- 
tled The Rights of the Oolonies Vindi- 
cated, which attracted great attention in 
England for its finished diction and mas- 
terly arguments. Otis proposed, June 6, 
1 i65, the calling of a congress of delegates 
to consider the Stamp Act. He was chosen 
a delegate, and was one of the committee 
to prepare an address to the Commons of 
England (see STA
IP ACT CONGRESS) . 
Governor Bernard feared the fiery orator, 
anù when Otis was elected speaker of the 
Assembly the governor negatived it. But 
he could not silence Otis. .When the min- 
istry required the legislature to rescind 
its circular letter to the colonies, re- 
questing them to unite in measures for re- 
dress (see MASSACHUSETTS), Otis made a 
speech which his adversaries said was" the 
most violent, abusive, and treasonable dec- 
laration that perhaps was ever uttered." 
He carried the House with him, and it 
refused to rescind by a vote of 92 to 
17. In the summer of 1769 he publish- 
ed an article in the Boston Gaøette 
which greatly exasperated the custom- 
house officers. He was attacked by one 
of them ( Sept. 9), who struck him on 
the head with a cane, producing a severe 
wound and causing a derangement of the 
brain, manifested at times ever after- 
wards. Otis obtained a verdict against 
the inflicter of the wound (Robinson) 
for $5,000, which he gave up on receiving 
a written apology. In 1777 Otis withdrew 
to the country on account of ill-health. He 
was called into public life again, but was 
unable to perform the duties; and finally, 
when the war for independence (which his 
trumpet-voice had heralded) had closed, he 
a ttempted to resume the practice of his 
profession. But his death was nigh. He 
had often expressed a wish that his death 
might be by a stroke of lightning. Stand- 
ing at his door at Andover during- a thun- 
der-shower, he was instantly killed by a. 
lightning-stroke on May 23, 1783. 
1rrits of Assistance.-The following is 
the substance of an address by Mr. Otis 
before the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts in February, 17tH: 


fore them concerning writs of assistance. 
I have accordingly considered it; and now 
appear, not only in obedience to your order, 
but likewise in behalf of the inhabitants 
of this town, who have presented another 
petition, and out of regard to the liberties 
of the subject. And I take this oppor- 
tunity to declare that, whether under a fee 
or not (for in such a cause as this I de- 
spise a fee), I will to my dying day op- 
pose, with all the powers and faculties Goù 
has given me, all such instruments of 
sla.very on the one hand and .villany 011 the 
other as this writ of assistance is. 
It appears to me the worst instrument 
of arbitrary power, the most destructive of 
English liberty and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law, that ever was found in an 
English law-book. I must, therefore, beg 
your honors' patience and attention to 
the whole range of an argument that 
may, perhaps, appear uncommon in many 
things, as well a.s to points of learning 
that are more remote and unusual; that 
the whole tendency of my design may the 
more easily be perceived, the conclusions 
b
tter descend, and the force of them be 
better felt. I shall not think much of my 
l'ains in this cause, as I engaged in it from 
principle. I was solicited to argue this 
cause as advocate-general; and, because I 
would not, I have been charged with deser- 
tion from my office. To this charge I 
can give a very sufficient answer. I re- 
nounced that office, and I argue this causo 
from the same principles; and I argue it 
with the greater pleasure, as it is in favor 
of British liberty, at a time when we hear 
the greatest monarch upon earth declaring 
from his throne that he glories in the 
name of Briton, and that the privileges of 
his people are dearer to him than the most 
valuable prerogatives of his crown; and 
a8 it is in opposition to a kind of power 
the exercise of which in fonner periods of 
hi!!!tory cost one king of England his head, 
and another his throne. I have taken 
more pains in this cause than I ever will 
take again; although my engaging in this 
and another popular cause has raised 
much resentment. But I think I can sin- 
cerely declare that I cheerfully submit my- 
self to every odious name for conscience' 
May it please your honors,-I was de- sakp; and from my soul I despise an those 
sired by one of the court to look into the whose guilt, malice, or folly, has made 
books anù consider the question now be- them my foes. Let the consequences be 
4R 
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what they will, I am determined to pro- with this writ, in the daytime, may enter 
ceed. The only principles of public con- all the houses, shops, etc., at will, and 
duct that are worthy of a gentleman or a command all to assist him. Fourthly, 
man are to sacrifice estate, ease, health, by this writ, not only deputies, etc., but 
and apphuse-and even life-to the sacred even their menial servants, are allowed 
calls of his country. to lord it over us. 'Yhat is this but to 
These manly sentiments, in private life, have the curse of Canaan with a wit- 
make the good citizen; in public life, ness on us; to be the servant of senants, 
the patriot and the hero. I do not say the most despicable of God's creation? 
that, when brought to th
 test, I shall Now one of the most essential brancheg 
be invincible. I pray God I may never of English libprty is the freedom of one's 
be brought to the melancholy trial; but house. A man's house is his castle; and, 
if ever I should, it will be then known while he is quiet. he is as well guarded 
how far I can reduce to practice princi- as a prince in his castle. This writ, 
pIes which I know to be founded in truth. if it should b
 declared legal, would 
In the mean time, I will proceed to the totally annihilate this privile:!e. Custom- 
subject of this writ. house officers may enter our houses when 
Your honors will find in the old books, they please; and we are commanded to 
concerning the office of a justice of the permit their entry. Their menial ser- 
peace, precedents of general warrants to vants may enter, may break locks, bars, 
sparch suspected houses. But in more and everything in their way; and whether 
modern books you will find only special they break through malice or revenge, 
warrants to search such and such houses, no man, no court can inquire. Bare !':us- 
specially named, in which the complain- picion without oath is sutTicient. This 
ant has before sworn that he suspects wanton exerci!'e of this power is not a 
his goods are concealed; and will find chimerical su:!gestion of a heated brain. 
it adjudged that special warrants only I will mention some facts. :Mr. Pew had 
are legal. In the same manner, I rely one of thes
 writs, and when l\Ir. 'Yare 
on it that the writ prayed for in this 
ucceeded him, he endorsed this writ over 
petition, being general, is illegal. It is to 1\1r. Ware; so that these writs are ne- 
a power that places the liberty of every gotiable from one officer to another; and 
man in the hands of every petty officer. so your honors have no opportunity of 
I say I admit that special writs of as- judging the persons to whom this vast 
sistance, to search special places, may be power is delegated. Another instance 
granted to certain persons on oath; but is this: 1\1r. Justice "-alley had called 
I deny that the writ now prayed for can this same l\Ir. 'Yare before him, by a 
be granted, for I beg leave to make some constable, to answer for a breach of the 
observations on the writ itself, before I Sabbath-day acts, or that of profane swear- 
proceed to other acts of Parliament. In ing. As soon as he had finished, )[r. 'Yare 
the first place, the writ is unÏl:ersal, being asked him if he had done. Ht.' replied, 
directed "to all and singular justices, "Yes." "'V ell, then," said l\Ir. 'Yare, 
f'heriffs, constables, and all other officers "I will show you a little of my power. 
and subjects"; so that, in short. it is I command 
TOU to permit me to search 
directed to every subject in the King's your house for uncustomed goods"; and 
dominions. Everyone with this writ went on to search the hou8P from the 
may be a tyrant; if this commission be garret to the cellar; and tllPn served 
legal, a tyrant in a legal manner; also, the constable in the same mannpr! But 
may control, imprison, or murder anyone to show another absurditv in this writ: 
within the realm. In the next place, it if it should be established, I insist upon 
i<; perpetual.. there is no return. A man it 
very person, by the 14th Charles II., 
is accountable to no person for his doings. has this power as well as the custom- 
Every man may reign secure in his petty house officers. The words are: "It shall 
tyranny. and spread terror and desolation be lawful for any person or persons au- 
around him, until the trump of the arch- thorized," etc. 'Vhat a scene does this 
angel shall excite different emotions in open! Every man prompted by revenge. 
his soul. In the third place, a person ill - humor.. or wantonness to inspect the 
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inside of his neighbor's house may get Yif'nna; took part in the Austrian Revolu- 
a writ of assistance. Others will ask it tion of 18-18; the Schleswig-Holstein war 
from self-dcfenee; one arbitrary exertion against Denmark; and in the revolutions 
will provoke another, until suciety be in- in Baden and Saxony; came to the United 
vo1\-ed in tumult and in blood. States in 1850; was pruprietor of the 
Ottawa Indians, a tribe of the Algon- /!'laats-Zeitung, New York; and gave large 
quian family, seated on the northern part sums of money to educational and chari- 
of the l\Iichigan peninsula when discov- table institutions. He was an active 
ered by the French. "'hen the Iroquois Democrat, but opposed to Tammany Hall. 
ow'rthrew the Hurons in Hi4!) the fright- Hf> died in Kew York City, Dec. Ii), 1900. 
eued Ottawas fled to the islands in Green Otterbein, PHILIP 'VILLIAM, clergy- 
Hay. and soon afterwards joined the Rioux man; born in Germany, .J une 4, 17
ü; 
beyond the l\Iississippi. They were specd- ordained in 174B; remond to America in 
ily expellf'd, when they recrossed the grf'at 1752, where he ministered to the GenmUls 
rivf'r; and after the French sf'ttled at De- in Pennsylvania, allJong whom he labored 
troit a part of thf' Ottawas became seat- until his death at Baltimore, Md., Nov. 
ed npar tllem. Meanwhile the .Jesuits 1 ï. 1813. 
had established missions among them. Ouata.non, FORT, a defensive work on 
Finally the part of the nation that was the Wabasl), just below the present city 
at Mackinaw passed over to Michigan; oi Lafayette, Ind. At 8 P.M. on l\1ay 31, 
alld in the war that. resulted in the con- 17G3, a war-belt reached the Indian village 
quest of Canada the Ottawas joined the near the fort. The ncxt morning the com- 
French. POXTIAC (q. 'l'.). who was at the mandant was lured into an TmÍian cabin 
]wad of the ])ptroit family, engaged in and bound with cords. On hearing of thi
 
a great conspiracy in 17G:
, but was not his garrison sUJTPndered. The French liv- 
joilwd by those in thf' north of the penin- ing near saved tlw lins of the men by 
sula. At that time the whole tribe num- paying ransom and receiving the English- 
bered about 1,500. In the Revolution and men into their houses. See PONTIAC. 
subspquent hostilities they were opposed Ouray, Indian chief of the Uncompah- 
to the Americans, but finally made a gre Utes; born about 1820; alwaY3 
treaty of peace at GreenvillP. in 1795, friendly to civilization, and generally 
when one band settled on the Miami River. known as the "'Vhite man's friend." 
In conjunction with other tribes, they Through his influence the Ptes were re- 
ceded their lands around Lake Michigan strained in 1879 from hostilities. He died 
to the Lnited States in 1833 in exchange at Los Pinos agency, Aug. 27, 1880. 
for lands in Missouri, where thcy flourish- Oureouhare, Indian chief of the Cayu- 

d for a time. After suffering much gas; was treacherously captured by the 
trouble, this emigrant band obtained a French in 1G87 and sent to France, but 
resen'ation in the Indian Territory, to was sent back to Canada. in 1780 with 
which the remnant of this portion of the ]?rontenac, for whom he conceived a friend- 
family emigrated in 1870. The upper ship. He was employed by the French to 
Michigan Ottawas remain in the North, ptrect an alliance with the Iroquois, but 
in the vicinity of the Great I...akes. There was unsuccessful. In the ensuing war he 
are some in Canada, mingled with other led the Christian Huron Indians against 
II!dians. Roman Catholic and Protestant the Iroquois. He died in Quebec in lG97. 
missions llaove been established among Ouvrier, PIERRE GUSTAVE, historian; 
them. Thcir own simple religion em- born in Calais, France, in IIG5; was ap- 
braces a belief in a good and evil spirit. pointed chancellor to the French consulate 
In 189!) there were Hì2 Ottawas at the in ]">>}1Ïladelphia in 17D5; later he descend- 
Quapaw agency, Indian Territory, and a ed the Mississippi River to New Orleans, 
larger number at the Mackinac agency, and also explored the Missouri and 
Michigan, where G,OOO Ottawas and Chip- Arkansas rivers. In 1796-1804 he ð- 
pewas were living on the same reservation. plored Missouri, Louisiana, northern 
Ottendorfer, OSWALD, journalist; born Texas, both Carolinas, Georgia, Ohio, 
in Zwittau. Moravia, Feb. 26, 1826; Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
studied in the universities of Prague and soutÞern Illinois. He returned to France 
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on the restoration of Louis XVIII. His 
publications include The Political awl 
Ciril History of the United States of 
North America; and Critical Studies (m 
the Political Constitution of the United 
Btate8 of Korth America and the ('on- 
tradictions u;hich exist betlceen it and the 
Civil Latcs of the rm'ious States of the 
Cnion. He died in Calais, France, in lR2
. 
Ovando, NICHOLAS DE, military officer; 
born in Yalladolid, Spain, in 1460; was 
sent by Queen Isabella to supplant Bobadil- 
la as governor of Santo Domingo in 1501, 
charged by the Queen not to allow the 
enslavement of the natives, but to pro- 
tect them as subjects of Spain, and to 
carefully instruct them in the Christian 
faith. Omndo sailed for the "
est Indies, 
Feb. 13, 1502, with thirty-two ships, bear- 
ing 2..")00 persons to become settlers in that 
country. By command of the Queen, the 
Spaniards and natives were to pay tithes; 
none but natives of Castile were to live 
in the Indies; none to go on discoveries 
without royal permission; no Jews, 1\1oors, 
nor new connrts were to be tolerated 
tllPre; and all the property that had 
been taken from Columbus and his brother 
was to be restored to them. In Ovando's 
fleet were ten Franciscan friars, the first 
of that order who came to settle in the 
Indies. Omndo, like Bobadilla, treated 
Columbus with injustice. He was recalled 
in l:J08, and was succeeded in office by 
Diego Columbus, son of the great ad- 
miral. Ovando died in 1\1adrid, Spain, 
in }'")18. 
Ovenshine, S UIPEL, military officer; 
born in Penns
'lvania, April 2, 1843; 
serveù through the Civil 'Var, advancing 
from second lieutenant to major; appoint- 
ed brigadicr-general United States volun- 
teers in lROR, and ordered on duty in the 
Philippine h;lamls; promoted brigadier- 
gí'llcral "Cnitcd States army, and retired, 
both in Octobcr, 1 HOf1. 
Overland Express. See PONY EXPRESS. 
Owen, GmFFITII, pioneer; born in 
',"ales, where he was educated as a ph.ysi- 
ciano In HiR-t- he inducf'd 'Yilliam Pl',m 
to set ap.ut 40,000 al'/"es in Penn"yh'ania 
for a '''elsh !"ettlement, the land to be 
sold to ',"elsh-speaking persons only. 
Griffith and his familv led the scttlers to 
this traet of land, whieh he called )lerion. 
He ùied in Philadelphia in 1717. 


Owen, ROBERT, social reformer; born in 
Kewtown, North "Tales, l\1ay 14, 1771. 
At the age of eighteen he was part pro- 
prietor of a cotton-mill, and became a 
proprietor of cotton-mills at Lanark, Scot- 
land, where he introduced reforms. In 
1812 he published his XeLO TïelCS of So- 
ciety, etc., and afterwards his Book of 
the 'Yew 110ral TVorld, in whidl he :main- 
tained a theory of modified cOllllllunism. 
Immensely wealthy, he distributed tracts 
inculcating his views very widely, and soon 
had a host of followers. In 1823 he came 
to the United States and bought 20.000 
acres of land-the settlemcnt at New Har- 
mony, Ind.-with dwellings for 1,000 per- 
sons, where he rcsoh'ed to found a com- 
munist society. This was all done at his 
own expense. . It was an utter failure. He 
returned in 1827, and tried the same 
experiment in Great Britain, and after- 
wards in :Mexieo, with the same resuIt. 
Yet he continued during his life to ad- 
\'ocat
 his peculiar social notions as the 
founùer of a system of religion and so- 
ciety according to reason. During his 
latter years he was a believer in spiritual- 
ism, and bcea me cOß\'inced of the im- 
mortality of the soul. He was the origi- 
nator of the" ]abor ]eagues," from which 
sprang- tIle Chartist movement. He died 
in Newtown, North 'Yales, Nov. 19, 1838. 
See NEW HAmrOKY. 
Owen, ROßFRT DALE, author; born in 
GJasgow. Scotland, Kov. 9, 1801; son of 
Eot1C'rt Owen; educated in Switzerland; 
came with his father to the United States 
in 1825, setUed at New Harmony, Ind., 
and, with :l\Iadame d'
\rUsmont (néc 
Frances 'Yright), edited the Xew Har- 
mony Gm:ctte, afterwards published in 
Kew York and called the Free Inquir(,I" 
(IR25-34). He returned to Ncw Har- 
mony, and was eleeted, first to t]l(' Indi- 
ana legislature, and then to Congre
:-;, 
wllCrein lIe J':crvcd from 1843 to 1847. tak- 
ing a leading part in scttling the north- 
westf'rn boundary question. He introduced 
the hill (184:>) organizing the Smithso- 
nian Institution, and hecame one of its 
regents. He was a lllelllher of the eon- 
yent ion that amended the constitution of 
Indiuna in 18;;0, and secured for the 
women of that State rights of property. 
Tn 18.")3 he was sent to Naples as chal"f./é 
d'affaiTcs, and was made ministcr in 18.)3. 
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He published, in pamphlet form, a dis- 
clU;sion he had with Horace Greeley in 
1860 on divorce, and it had a circulation 
of 60,000 copies. During the Civil War 
he wrote much in favor of emancipating 
the slaves, and pleaded for a thorough 
union of all the States. Mr. Owen was 
a firm believer in spiritualism, and wrote 
much on the subject. He died at Lake 
George, N. Y., June 25, 1877. 
Owsley, WILLIAM, jurist; born in Vir- 
ginia in 1782; taken to Kentucky by his 


father in 1783, where he became a lawyer 
and a member of the State legislature. He 
seHed as a judge of the Kentucky Supreme 
Court from 1812 to 1828; elected governor 
of the State in 1844, serving two terms. 
He died in Danville, Ky., December, 1862. 
Oxnard, BEN J Al\IIN A., manufacturer; 
born in New Orleans, La., Dec. 10, 1855; 
graduated at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1873; became the founder 
of the beet-root sugar industry in the 
United States. 
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Paca, \VILLIA:\[, a signer of the Dec1ara- covery of gold in California promised a 
tion of Tndependence; born in ',"ye Hall, rapid accumulation of wealth and popula- 
Harford co., :\ld., Oct, 31, 1740; studied tion on the Pacitic coast, Senator Thomas 
Jaw in London; and began its practice in H. Benton introduced a hill into Congress 
Annapolis, where he hecame a warm op- prodding for preliminar
' steps in such 
ponent to the obno,"iou:5 measures of Par- an undertaking. In 18,")3 Congre:5s pa:s:sed 
liament. He was a memher of the commit- an act providing for surve
Ts of various 
tee of correspondence in 1774, and was a routes by the corps of topographical en- 
delegate in Congress from 1774 to 17i9. gineers. By midsummer, 18;)3, four ex- 
He was State Senator from 17i7 to 1 iiB; peditions for this purpose were organized 
chief-justice from 1778 to 1780, and gov- to explore as many different routes. One, 
ernor flom 1782 to 1 i8G. From liS!) under Major Stevens, was instructed to 
until his death he was Pnited States dis- explore a northern route, from the upper 
trict judge. From his pri'Tate wealth he Mississippi to Puget's Sound. on the Pa- 
gave liberally to the support of the patriot citic coast. A second expedition, under 
cau!'e. He died in ',"
'e Hall, in 1 in!). the direction of Lieutenant 'Yhipple, was 
Pacific Exploring Expedition. The directed to cross the continent from a line 
acquisition of California opened the way adjacent to the 3Gth parallel of N. lat. 
for an immense commercial interest on ] t was to proceed from the Missis- 
the Pacific coast of the United States, and sippi, through '''alker's Pass of the 
in the spring of 18:i3 Congress sent four Rocky :Mountains, and strike the Pacific 
armed vessels, under the command of near San Pedro, Los Angeles, or San 
Captain Ringgold, of the navy, to the Diego. A third, under Captain Gunnison, 
eastern sllores of Asia, by way of Cape was to proceed through the Rocky Moun- 
Horn, to e
plore the regions of the Pa- tains near the head-waters of the Rio del 
cific Ocean, which, it was evident, would Norte, by way of the Hueferno River and 
600n be traversed by American steam- the Great Ralt Lake in Utah. The fourth 
ships plying between the ports of the was to lea,Te the sout]Wl"ll Mississippi, 
western frontier of the United States and and reach the Pacific somewhere in Lower 
Japan and China. The squadron left Nor- California-perhaps San Diego. Tlwse 
folk :\Iay 31, with a supply-ship. The ex- sun'e
's cost about $1,000,000. Kothillg 
pl'dition returned in the summer of 18,")G. further, however, was done, owing to po- 
lt made many very important explora- litical dissensions between the North and 
tions, among them of the whaling and t.he South, until 18G2 and 1864, when Con- 
sealing grounds in the region of the coast gress, in the midst of the immense strain 
of Kamtchatka and Berin er Strait. upon the resources of the gonrmnent in 
Pacific Ocean. See Cl'BEZA DE VACAj carrying on the war, passed acts granting 
KrxEz DE; MAGELLA
, FERDIXAXDO. subsidies for the work, in the form of 6 
Pacific Railway. The greatest of rcr cent. gold bonds, at the rate of $lG,- 
American railroad enterprises undertaken ()no a mile from the Missouri River to the 
up to that time was the construction of eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, $-18,- 
a railway over the great plains and lofty 000 a mile for 300 miles through those 
mountain - ranges between the Missouri mountains, $32,000 a mile betwePll the 
River and the Pacific Ocean. As earIr as Hocky Mountains and the Sierra Ne'Tada, 
IS4G such a work was publicly ad'TO('ah>d and $16.000 a mile from the westprn slope 
by Asa Whitney. In 1849, after the dis- of the latter range to the sea. In addi- 
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tiün to these subsidies, Congress granted 
ahout 23,000,000 acres of land along the 
line of the road. :-';ome modifications were 
afterwards made in the
e grants. \" ork 
was begun on the railway in I8ü:3, by 
two companies-the .. Central Pacific," 
proceeding from California and working 
eastward, and the " Union Pacific," work- 
ing westward. The roaù was completed 
in I86H, when a continuous line of rail- 
road communication between the Atlantic 


tance being' about 3,400 miles. Another 
railroad with a land-grant from the gov- 
ernment, and called the" l'\orthern Pacific 
Railroad," to extend from Lake Superior 
to Puget's Sound, on the l>acific, was be- 
gun in I8iO. 
" Pacificus ., and" Helvidius." \Vash- 
ington's proc1amation of neutrality was 
violently assailed by the Democratic press 
throughout the country, and the aùminis- 
tration found determined opposition grow- 
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OXE OF THE FIKST TRAIXS ON' THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Dnù Pacific oceans was perfected. The ing- more and more powerful. The Pr:>si- 
entire length of the road, exclusive of its dent received coarse abuse from the op- 
branches, is about 2,000 miles. It crosses posing politicians. 1:"nder these circum- 
nine di
tinct mountain-ranges, the highest stances, Hamilton took the field in defence 
ele,'ation in the route being 8,235 feet, at of the proclamation, in a series of articles 
t.he crossing of the Black Hills at Evan's onr the signature of "Pacificus." In 
Pass. The route from New York to San these he maintained t.he President's right, 
:F'rancisco, by way of Chicago and Omaha, by its issue, to decide upon the position 
is travelled in six or seven d!lYs, the dis- in which the nation stood. He also de- 
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fended the policy of the measure. To music in Germany; appointed Professor 
these articles a reply appeared, July S, of :Music at Haryard in 1872. He is the 
1793, over the signature of "Helvidius," author of the music which was sung at 
which was written by Madison, at the the opening of the World's Fair of 1876, 
special request of Jefferson. The latter, iu and also of the march and hymn for the 
a letter urging :\Iadison to answer Hamil- ".orId's Fair of 18!)3, etc. 
ton, felt compelled to say that Genet (see Paine, ROBERT TREAT, a signer of tl.e 
GEXEST, El):\[O
D CHARLES) was a hot- DLelaration of Independence; born in Bos- 
headed, passionate man, without judgment, ton, :March 11, 1731; graduated at Har- 
and likely, by his indecency, to excite pub- yard "Cniversity in 1749; taught school 
lie indignation and give the Secretary of to help support his parents, and also made 
State great trouble. Indeed, Jefferson a voyage to Europe. He studied theology, 
afterwards offered his resignation, but and in 1758 was chaplain of provincial 
\Ya!3hington persuaded him to withdraw it. troops. Then he studied law, and prac- 
Paducah. General Forre
t, the Con- tised it in Taunton successfully for many 
feùerate cavalry leader captured Jackson, years. He was the prosecuting attorney 
Tenn., and, moving northward, appeared in the case of Captain Preston and his 
before Paducah. held by Colonel Hicks, men after the Boston maS!3acre. A dele- 
with 700 men. His demand for a surrender gate to the Pro,"incial Conp-ress in 1 ïï 4, 
was accompanied with the threat, "If he was sent to the Continental Congress 
,"ou surrender ,,"ou shall be treated as the same 
'ear, where he sernù until 1778. 
prisoners of wa;', but if I have to storm On the organimtion of the State of )Iassa- 
your works you may expect no quarter." chusf,tts, he was made attorney-general, he 
He made three assaults, and then retired haYing been one of the committee who 
after losing O\-er 300 men, and moved on drafted the constitution of that common- 
to Fort Pillow. wealth. 
Ir. Paine settled in Boston in 
Page, TllmIAs JEFFERSOX, naval officer: 1780, and was judge of the 
r,lssachusetts 
born in Yirginia in 1808. Tn 181.3 he was Supreme Court from 1 iflO to 1804. He 
in command of the Watcr nïtch, which died in Boston, May 11, lR14. 
\Va!' selÜ hy the Pnited :-;ta.tes to explore Paine, ROBERT TREAT, JR., poet, son of 
the La Plata River, and in 18.38 he was the signer; born in Taunton, 
Ias!3., Dec. 
authorized to continue his explorations. 9, 1773; graduated at Harntrd rniversity 
His report, which was published in Kew in 17!)2; was originally named Thomas, 
York, was the first definite source of in- but in view of the character of Thomas 
formation of the La Plata Ri'"er and its Paine, author of ('ommon S('nsc, he had it 
tributarie!3. During the Civil War llC changpd by the legislature, he desiring, as 
served in the Confederate navy. He died he said, to bear a "Christian" name. He 
in Rome, Italy, Oct. 26, I8!)!). became a journalist and a poet, and was 
Page, THO
IAS NELSOX, author; born the author of the popular ode entitled 
in Hanover count
T, Ya., April 2
, 1853; !ldams alld Liberty. He became a lawyer 
graduated at the rniversity of Virginia; in 1802. and retired from the profession 
is the author of In Old nrginia: The Olrl in Ison. His last important poem-The 
South: Essays, Rocial and Histori-cal: Sfrcds of tpollo-was written in his 
Brrore the lrar: Rcd Rock: A Chronicle father's house in Boston. He died in Bos- 
of f(rf'ollstrurtioll, etc. ton, Nov. 13, 1811. 
Paige, Txn{"s Ronns0
, author: born Adams and Librrty.-In the spring 
in Hardwick. )Iass., :\farch 8, 1802; re- and early summer of 1 ins a war-spirit of 
ceÏwd an academic education; became a great intensity excited the American peo- 
rniversalist minister in 1823: retired pIe. The conduct of France towards the 
from pastoral work in 18

fJ. His puhlica- rnitpd Statps and its ministers had caused 
tions include Unirrr.
(lliSItl D('fendr(1,. Ilis- the Ameriean government to make prep- 
tory of Cambridge, J[as.
., 1G.]()-18ì'ì: His- arations for war upon the French. In 
tory of Hardu'ic", Ma8.,?, etc. He died in .June PainE' was engaged to. write a 
Cambridge, ::\fass., Sept. 2, 18!)G. patriotic song to be snng at the anniver- 
Paine, JOIl
 K!'\OWLES, musician; born sarv of the :Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
in POI.tImId, .:\1e., Jan. D, 183D; studied Sodiety. He composed . one which lw 
5:' 



entitled Adams and Liberty. It was 
ada pted to the spirit of the time, and had 
a wonderful effect upon the people. It 
was really a war-song, in nine stanzas. 
The following verses expressed the temper 
of the people then: 


""'hlle France her huge limbs bathes recum- 
bent in blood, 
And Soeïety's base threats with wide dis- 
solution, 
May Peace, like tbe dove, wbo returned 
from the flood, 
Find an ark of abode In our mild Con- 
stitution. 
Rut though Peace Is our aim, 
Yet tbe boon we disclaim, 
If bought by our ;:;ov'reignty, Justice, or 
Fame. 
.. 'Tis the fire of the flint each American 
warms; 
Let Rome's haug!lty victors beware of 
collision, 
Let them bring all the vassals of Europe In 
arms- 
'We're a world by ourselves, and disclaim 
a division 
While with patriot pride 
To our laws we're allied, 
No foe can subdue us, no faction divide. 


.. Our mountains are crowned with Imperial 
oak, 
'Whose roots, like our liberties, ages bave 
nourished; 
But long ere our nation submits to the yoke, 
Not a tree shall be left on the field where 
it flourlsbed. 
Should invasion Impend, 
Every grove would descend 
From the hili-tops they shaded, our shores 
to defend. 


.. Let our patriots destroy Anarch's pestilent 
worm, 
Lest our Liberty's growth should be 
checked by corrosion, 
Then let clouds thicken round us, we heed 
not the storm. 
Our realm fears no shock but the earth's 
own explosion. 
Foes assail us in vain, 
Thougb their fleets bridge the main, 
For our altars and laws with our lives we'll 
maintain. 
For ne'er shall the sons of Columbia be 
slaves 
While the earth bears a plant or the sea 
rolls Its waves." 


PAINE 


can haye nOne of my port, 1\fr. Paine, until 
you have written another stanza with 
\Yashington's name in it." Paine walked 
back and forth a few minutes, called for 
a pen, and wrote the fifth verse in the 
poem as follows: 


.' Should the tempest of war overshadow our 
land, 
Its bolts could ne'er rend Freedom's 
temple asunder; 
For, unmoved, at its portal, would 'Wash- 
ington stand, 
And repulse with bis breast the assaults 
of the thunder! 
His sword from the sleep 
Of Its scabbard would leap, 
And conduct with its point ev'ry flash to 
tbe deep! 
For ne'er shall tbe sons of Columbia be 
slaves 
While the earth bears a plant or the sea 
rolls Its waves." 


This song became immensely popular, 
and was sung all over the country-in 
theatres and other pubJic places, in draw- 
ing-rooms and work-shops, and by the 
boys in the streets. 
Paine, TnOl\IAS, patriot; born in Thet- 
ford, England, Jan. 29, 1737. His father 
was a Quaker, from whom he learned the 
business of stay-making. He went on a 
privateering cruise in 1755, and after- 
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At the home of Major Russell, editor 
of the Boston Centinel, the author offered 
it to that gentleman. "It is imperfect," wards work('d at his trade and preached 
said Russell, "without the name of \VaRh- as a Di<;senting minister. He was an ex- 
ington in it." 1\1r. Paine was about to ciseman at Thetford, and wrote (1772) a 
lake some wine, when Russell politely and pamphlet on the subject. Being accused 
good-naturedly interfered, saying, "You of smuggling, he was disinissed from office. 
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l\Ieeting Dr. Fran"lin, the latter advised Greene. In December, 17ï6, he pubIil:-;hed 
him to go to America. He arrived in the first number of his Crisis, and con- 
Philadelphia in December, lí74, and was tinued it at intermls during the war. 
employed as editor of the Pennsylwilia In 17ïï he was elected secretary to the 
.1Iagazine. In that paper he published, committce on foreign affairs. SILAS 
October, lí75, Serious Thoughts, in which DEAKE (q. t'.), who acted as mercantile as 
he declared his hope of the abolition of well as diplomatic agent of the Conti- 
slavery. At the suggestion of Dr. Benja- nental Congress during the earlier portion 
min Rush, of Philadelphia, it is said, he of the war, incurred the enmity of Arthur 
put forward a powerfully written pam- Lee and his brothers, and was so misrep- 
phIet, at the beginning of 177(i, in favor resented by them that Congress recalled 
of the independence of the colonies. It him from France. It had been insinuated 
opened with the oftf'n-quoted words, by Carmichael that Deane had appropri- 
"These are the times that try men's ated the public money to his private use. 
souls." Its terse, sharp, incisive, and Two violent parties arose, in and out of 
vigorous sentences stirred the people with Congress, coneerning the doings of the 
irrepressible aspirations for independence. agents of Congress abroad. Robert :Mor- 
A single eÜract will indicate its char- ris, and others acquainted with financial 
aete)': "The nearer any gonrnment ap- matters, took the side of Deane. The pow- 
proaches to a republic, the less hu"iness erful party against him was led by Rich- 
there is for a king; in England a king ard Henry I..ee, brother of Arthur, anrl 
hath little more to do than to make war chairman of the committee on foreign 
and gi\'e away places. Arms must decide affairs. Deane pubIislled (1 ïï9) An .{d- 
the contest [between Great Britain and dlCSS to the People of the Unitf'd State.,,;, 
America]; the appeal was the choice of in which he commented severely on the 
the Kin::!, and the continent hath escappd conduct of the Lees, and justly claimed 
the challenge. The sun ne\'er shone on a credit for himself in obtaining supplies 
cause of greater worth. 'Tis not the afrair from France throug-h Bea.umarchais. 
of a city, a county, a province, (lr a king- Paine, a\-ailing himself of documents in 
dom. but of a continent-of at least one- his custody, published a reply to Deanf"s 
eighth part of the habitable globe. 'Tis address. in which he as"erted that the sup- 
not the concern of a day. a Yf'ar, or an plies nominally furnished through a mer- 
age; posterit
T are virtually im.olvf'd in it cantile house came really from the French 
even to the end of time. . . . Fref'dom gonrnment. This avowal, which the 
hath been huntf'd round the glohe: Asia Fren('h a.nd ('ongref<s both wisIlf'd to eon- 
and Africa hath long e,>pellerl her; Eu- ceaI, drf'w from the French minister, Gê- 
rope regards her like a stranger; and Eng- rard, a warm protest, as it proved duplic- 
land hath ginn her warning to df'part. ity on the part of the French Court; and, 
Oh, receive the fugith'e, and prepare an to appease the minister, Congress, by reso- 
asylum for mankind." The efff'ct of ('Otn- lution. e,>pressly denier] that any present 
1II0n Brllsc was marvellous. Its trumpet of supplies had "('en recei \ ed from France 
tones awakened the continf'nt, and made prf'\'ious to the treaty of alliance. Pa.ine 
enry patriots heart },{'at with intense was dismil:-;:;:..d from otJiCf' for his impru- 
emotion. It was re:HI with a\'idity pvery- dence in revealing the secrets of diplo- 
where; and the puhlic appf'tite for its maey. 
solid food was not appeasf'd until 100,000 Late in NO\'ember, 1779, he was made 
copies had fall('}1 from the press. The clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly; and 
legislature of Pennsvlvania voted to the in that capacity read a letter to thai body 
author $
.r,OO. \Ya;hington, in a letter from General Washington, intimating that 
written at Cambridgp, highly applauded a mutiny in the army was imminent be- 
it. and all over the colonies there were im- cause of the distresses of the soldiers. The 
llwdiate movements in favor of absolute Assembly was disheartened. Paine wrote 
independence. a letter to Blair J\lcClpnaghan, a Phi1a- 
For a short time :tfter the Declaration delphia merchant, stating the case, and 
of Independence Paine was in tIle military f'nc1osing $.")00 as his contrihution to a 
sen ice, and was aide-de-camp to General relief fund. A .meeting of citizens was 
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caned, when a subscription was circu- 
lated, and very soon the sum of f300,000 
(Pennsylvania. currene.r) was co]]ected. 
With this capital a bank (afterwards the 
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in London he was indicted for sedition 
and afterwards outlawed. Paine assisted 
in framing the French constitution in 
1 ï93; and the same year he opposed the 
execution of the King, and proposed his 
banishment to America. This action 
caused his i!11prisonment by the Jaco- 
bins, and he had a narrow escape from 
the guillotine. It was at that period 
that he wrote his Age of Reason. James 
Monroe, then American minister to France, 
procured his relea8e from IHison in 1 i94. 
After an absence from the Lnited States 
of fifteen years, he returned in a govern- 
ment vessel in 1802. His admirers hon- 
ored him with public dinners; his political 
opponents insulted him. Settled in Xew 
York, he died there, ,Tllne 8, lROfl, and was 
buried on his farm at Xew Rochelle, the 
Quakers. for peculiar reasons, having de. 
nied his request to be interred in one of 
their burying-grounds. Kear where he 
was buried a neat monument was erected 
in 183n. In ISID 'Yilliam Cobbett took 
"Iis bones to England. In 18i5 a me- 
morial building was dedicated in Boston, 
ha.ving over the entrance the inscription, 
"Paine Memorial Building and Home of 
the Boston Invcstigator." See INGERSOLL, 
ROI1ERT G [mE
. 
Pakenham, SIR EUWARD 
fI(,HAEL, mili. 
tary officer; born in County 'Yestmeath, 
Irclanrl, 
lareh ID, I7iS. 
\t the age of 
ai/out fifteen years he was appointed ma- 
jor of light dragoons, and at twenty 
lieutenant-colonel of foot. In 1812 he 


Bank of X orth America) for the relief of 
the army wa:,> estahlished. 'Yith Colonel 
Laurens, Paine obtained a loan of ü,OOO,- 
000 lines from France in liS!. In 1 i86 
Congress gave him $:1.000 for his services 
during the war, and the State of :New 
York granted him a farm of 300 acres of 
h:nd at Kew Rochelle, the confiscated es- 
tate of a loyalist. 
f'ailing for France in April, 1 i8ï, his 
fame caused him to be cordially received 
by di!'tinguished men. In 1 i8S 
he "as in England, superin- 
tending the construction of 
an iron bridge (the first of 
its kind) which he had in- 
"Vcnted. It now "'pall'i the 
"Teal'. at Fiunderlalld. He 
wrote the fir
t part of his 
Right8 of llon in 1 i!H, in 
reply to Burke's R('lf('cfiol1,
 
f')n the RcrollltiOll in 1-'rallc('. 
I t had an immense sale, and 
the 
-\.merican edition had .1 
preface by fhomas .J ef1'erson. 
An active memher of the rev- 
olutionary society in England, 
he was elected tQ a seat in thp 
Fnneh National Conwntion 
in 1 iD2. lIe had a trimn- 
phant reception in rari
, but 
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P ALA'.1'INES-P ALMER 


\Vas maùe major-general; served with dis- 
tinction under \\'ellington in the Penin- 
sular campaign; and in 1814 was intrusted 
with the eXlwdition against XEW ORLEA:\"S 
(q. v.), where he \\ as killl'd, .r an. R, 1813. 
The body of 
ir Edward waH conveyed to 
'illerf>'s, when the vi
cenl were removed 
and buried between two pecan-trees near 
the mansion. The rest of the body was 
I'I<H'ed in a cask of rum and conveyed to 
England for internwnt. Such was the dis- 
po;;;ition of the bodies of two or three othrr 
offieers. It is said the pecan-trees never bore 
fruit after that year, and the negroes look- 
ed upon the spot with superstitious awe. 
Palatines. Early in the eighteenth 
century many inhabitants of the Lower 
l
alatinate, lying on both I:-;ide
 of the 
Hhine, in Germany, were driven from 
their homes b
' the persecutions of Louis 
XYI. of France, whose armies desolated 
their country. England recei,-ed many of 
the fugitins. In the spring of li08, on 
the petition of Jo:;hua Koekerthal. enm- 
gelical minister of a body of Lutherans, 
for himself and thirty-nine others to be 
transported to America, an order was 
i8sued by the Queen in Council for such 
transportation and their naturalization 
before lea,-ing England. The Queen pro- 
vided for them at her own e"\:pense. This 
first company of Palatines was first land- 
ed on Governor's Island, Kew York. and 
afterwards settled near the site of Kew- 
burg-. Orange co.. 
. Y., in the spring of 
I iOf). In Ii 10 a larger emigration of 
Palatines to America occurred, under the 
guidance of Robert Hunter, governor of 
Kew York. The;;;e, about 3.000 in number, 
went farther up the Hudson. Some set- 
tled on Li,-ingston's 
fanor. at German- 
town, where a tract of 6,000 acres was 
bought from Lh-ing3ton by the British 
go,'el'nment for their use. Some soon 
afterwards crossed the Hudson into Greene 
county and settled at "Test Camp: others 
went far up the :\fohawk and settled the 
district known a !'I the German Flats: 
while a considerable body went to Berks 
county, Pa., and were the ancestors of 
many patriotic families in that State. 
Among the emigrants with Hunter a vio- 
lent sickness broke out, and 4 iO of them 
died. \Yith this company came JOH
 
PETER ZEXGER (q. v.) and his widowed 
mother, Johanna. 


Palfrey. .roIl
 GORIIA
[, author; born 
in Boston, )la,.;s., :\Iay 
, I i!){j; grandson 
of \\ïlliam Palfrey (1741-80); gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1
1.); miuister 
of Brattle Street Church, Bo
ton, from 
] 818 to -IR:W; De\.ter Professor of f'acred 
Literature in Harvard; editor of the 
North American l:cricw from 18a.., to 
1843; member of the legislature of 
Ias
a- 
chusetts; and from IR-U to 1848 was 
secretar,y of state. 1'1r. Palfrey is di
tin- 
guished as a careful historian, as evinced 
by his History of Yno Englund to W88 
\ 3 vohmH's, 18.ï8-ü-t-). He delivered 
courses of lectures before the Lowell In- 
stitute, and was an early and powerful 
anti-slavery writer. He died in Cam- 
bridge, :\Iass., 
\pril 26, 1881. 
Palma, 'fo,rAs ESTI:ADA. patriot: born 
in Bëlyamo, Cuba; studied at the l'lliver- 
sity of Se\"ille, f'pain. He was acth.e in 
the Cuhan insurrection of IRlii-iH, dur- 
ing the latter part of which he \\ aH Presi- 
dent of tllP Cuban Hepublic. He repre- 
sented the Cuban Republic during the last 
re"olution as plenipotential'Y. He was 
elected President of the Cuhan Republic in 
InOl, and sailed for Cuba from Xew York 
011 
-\pril ] i. HIO
. He was inaugurated 
:\lay 20, I fl02. 
Palmer, ER 
STLS Dow, sculptor; born 
in Pompey, Onondaga co., 
. Y., .\prif 

, 18] i. l'ntil he was twenty-nine 
years of age he was a carpenter, when he 
began cameo-cutting for jewelry, which 
was then fashionable. This business in- 
jured his eye:;ight, and he attempted 

culpture. at which he succeeded at the 
age of thirty-fi,'e. His first work in 
marble was an ideal bust of the infant 
Ceres, which was exhibited at the Academy 
of Design, Xew York. It was followed 
hy two e"\:quisite bas-reliefs repre,.;pnting 
the morning and eyening star. :Mr. Pal- 
mer's works in ba<:-relief and statuary 
are hig-hly esteemed. He produced more 
than 100 works in marble. His .-il/gel 
of the Rpsurrectioll, at the entrance to 
the Rural Cemetery at Albany, and 
'l'he n'hite Captire, in the :\Ietropoli- 
tan 
Iuseum, Xew York City, com- 
mand the highest admiration. He went 
to Europe in 18i3, and in 1873-ï4 com- 
pleted a statue of Robert R. Livingston for 
the national Capito1. He died in Albany, 
X. Y., 
Iarch 9, 1904. 
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Palmer, IXXES NEWTON, military he was promoted major-general. He took 
officer; born in Buffalo, N. Y., :March 30, (Jart in the battle of Chickamauga, and 
lS
-t; graduated at 'Vest Point in 18..16; commanded the 14th Corps in the Atlanta 
sern'd in the war against Mexico; and campaign. He was gonrnor of Il1inois 
in August, 1861, was made major of in 18U8-72; enited States Senator in 
cavalry. In September he was made 1891-97; and candidate of the goM 
brigadier-general of volunteers, having standard Democrats for President in 
been engaged in the battle of Run Run in 1896. He died in Springfield, Ill., Sept. 
..1 uly previous. He commanded a brigade 25, 19UO. 
in the Peninsular campaign in 1862; a Palmetto Cockades, ornaments made 
dh'ision in North Caro1ina the first half of blue silk ribbon, 
cf 18G3; and from August of that year with a button in the 
until Apri1, 1864, he commanded the de- centre bearing the 
fences of the North Carolina coast. lIe image of a palmetto- 
was in command of the District of North tI'ee. They were also 
Caro1ina until .l\Iarch, 186.3, participating caned :Secession cock- 
in Shennan's mo,'ements. In 186.) he was ades. Secession bon- 
brewtted brigadier-general U. S. .\.; in nets, made by a North- 
18G8 commissioned colonel of the 2d ern milliner in Charles- 
United States Cavalry; and in 1879 was ton, were worn by the 
l'etired. .... ladies of that city on 
Palmer, JAMES SnEDDEN, naval officer; PALMETTO COCKADE. the streets immediately 
born in New Jersey in 1810; entered the after the passage of the 
navy as midshipman in 182.3, and was ordinanef' of secession. 
promoted rear-admiral in 186G. He served Palmetto State, a popular name gi'Ten 
in the East India seas in 1838, and in to the State of South Carolina, its eoat- 
blockading the coast of Mexico from 1846 ot-arms bearing the figure of a palmettp. 
to 1848. At the beginning of the Cidl hee. 
War he was in the blockade fleet under Palo Alto, BATTLE OF. On a part of 
Dupont. In the summer of 1863 he led the a prairie in Texas, about 8 miles north- 
ad,'ance in the passage of the Vicksburg east of 
Iatamoras, Mexico. flanked by 
batteries, and later in the same year per- ponds and beautified by tall trees (which 
formed the same service. Palmer was gm'e it its name), General Taylor, march- 
l'arragut's flag-captain in the expedition ing with less than 2,300 men from Point 
against New Orleans and :Mobile, and Isabel towards Fort :Brown, encountered 
fought the Confederate ram A'rkunsus. about 6,000 Mexicans, led by General 
In I S65 he was assigned to the cOlmnand Adsta, in 1846. At a little past noon a 
of thl" North Atlantic squadron. He died furious battle was begun with artillery hy 
in St. Thomas, W. I., Dec. 7, 18fi7. the Mexicans and a cavalry attack "ith 
Palmer, JOTI
 MCCAULEY, military offi- the lance. The Mexicans Wf're forced hilek, 
cer; born in Eagle Creek, Scott co., Ky., and, after a contest of about five hours, 

f'pt. 13, 1817; became a resident of Il- they l'etreated to Resaca de la Palma amI 
linois in 1832; was admitted to the bar encamped. They fled in great disorder, 
in 1840; member of the 
tate Senate from having lost in the engagement 100 men 
lS.3
 to 1854; and a delegate to the peace killed and wounded. The Americans lo
t 
('onvention in 18m. He was colonel of fifty-three men. During the engagement 
1 he 14th Illinois Volunteers in April, Major Ringgold, commander of the Anwr- 
IS61; served under Fr{.mont in Missouri; ican Flying Artillery, which did terrible 
and in December was made brigadier- work in the ranks of the Mexicans, was 
general of volunteers. He was at the capt- mortally wounded by a sman cannon- 
ure of New Madrid and Island Number ball that passed through both thighs 
Ten, and commanded a brigade in the a nd through his horse. Rider and horse 
Army of the Mississippi. He commanded hoth fell to the ground. The latte!" 
a division under Grant and Rosecrans in was dead; the major died at Point Isahel 
1862, and was with the latter at the battle four days afterwards. See MEXICO, WAR 
of Stone River. For his gallantry there WITH. 
fiO 
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Panama, CONGRESS AT. In 18:!3 Simon Canal Company of America was in cor- 
Bolivar, the liberator of Colombia, South porated with a capital of $30,000,000. The 
America, and then President of that re- Colombian government extended the limit 
public, invited the governments of Mexico, of its concc:5sions several times, the last 
Peru, Chile, and Buenos .Ayres to unite one till Oct. 31, uno. 
with him in forming a general congress at In 18!)7 President :McKinley appointed 
Panama. Arrangements to that effect an Isthmian Canal Commission to ex- 
were made, but the congress was not held amine available routes; in 1900 the com- 
until July, 182(j. The object was to settle mission recommended the Nicaragua 
upon some line of policy having the force route; and soon afterwards the French 
of international law respecting the rights Panama Canal Company offered to sell 
of those republics, and to adopt measures its unfinished canal, franchises, and right:;, 
for preventing further colonization by Eu- to the United States for $40,000,000. The 
ropean powers on the American contincnt. Isthmian Commission then l'ecommended 
They fully accepted the Monroe doctrine the purl'lmse of the Panama canal, esti- 
(see MoxRoE, JA)IES). In the spring of mating that it could be comple
d in ten 
182.3 the United States was invited to send years, that it would cost $45,(j30,700 less 
commissioners to the congress. These to complete it than to construct the Nica- 
were appointed early in 182(j, and ap- ragua canal, and that the annual cost of 
pea red at the congress early in July; but maintenance and operation would be 
its results were not important to any of $1,300.000 less. On June 28, If102, Presi- 
the parties concerned. dent Rooscyelt approved an act which 
Panama Canal. The first exploration authorized the President to acquire, for 
for an interoceanic canal at the isthmus $40.000,000, all the rights, privileges, 
was made bv H. de la Serna in 1527-28, franchises, etc., of the French Panama 
and a canaÌ was proposed by Lopez de Canal Company. Also to acquire from 
Gomarfa in 15!)1, \Yilliam Paterson in Colombia perpetual control of a i'trip of 
Hifl8. Gogonche, the f'paniard, in 1799, land not less than six miles wide, and to 
and Humboldt in 1803. Kayal officers of construct and perpetually operate and 
the United States, Great Britain, and maintain the canal, the control to include 
France made a number of independent sur- the right to maintain and operate the 
veys in the ensuing fifty years. 
\ ship- Panama Railroad, also jurisdiction over 
canal was proposed in the Clayton-Bulwer said strip and the ports at the ends there- 
treaty in 1850; the United States and of. Failing to secure such title and such 
Colombia signed a treaty for the con- control, he, having obtained for the United 
struction of a canal in 1870; an inter- States perpetual control of the necessary 
national canal congress was held in Paris territory from Costa Rica and Xicaragua, 
in 1879; and French engineers began work should construct a canal from Grey town 
on the Panama route in 1881. In the on the Caribbean Sea to Brito on the 
meantime a canal through Nicaragua was Pacific. The act appropriated $10,000,- 
proposed by Americans and favored by 000 and authorized additional appropria- 
General Grant. The de TÆsseps company, tions, not to excced $13.3,000.000 should 
organized with a capital of $100.000,000, the Panama route be adopted, or $180.- 
continued work till December, 1888, when 000.000 should the Kicaragua route be 
it was compellcd to suspend payments. adopted. The act also requested the Presi- 
Ey that time the canal had been exca- dent to open negotiations with Great 
vated for about fourtecn miles only on Eritain for the abrogation of the canal 
the first section. The Frcnch government clause in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and 
ordered an investigation of the canal on Nov. 18, 1901, a convention was signed 
company's affairs; amazing evidences of in \Yashington, D. C., to this effect. 
fraud and bribery were discovered; and After the approval of this act the Unitcd 
by 1894 the costly plant and works had States sought to secure from Colombia the 
reached the stage of decay and ruin. In rights and privileges enumerated in the 
ISfl7 a new company was organized in act, and a treaty to thiil effect was nego- 
France, with a capital of $10.000.000, to tiated, but was not ratified by Colomhia. 
continue the work, and in 18!)9 the Panama On Nov. 3, 1903, the Colombian Depart- 
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rnent of Panama geceded and proclaimed of the United States. Questions of inter- 
its independence of Colombia. On Koy. 18 national importance were discussed, and 
a treaty between the new republic and the ten republics signed an arbitration treaty. 
rnited States was signed, in which the Another conference was held in Mexico 
latter secUl"pd all the desired rights and City in 1901-02, when the following 
privileges. On Feb. 29, 1004, the Presi- measures affecting the United States were 
dent appointed a Panama Commission endorsed: 
consisting- of Ole foJJowing: Rear-Admiral A pan-American railway; a pan-Amer- 
.Tohn G. 'Yalker: )faj.-Gen. George W. ican bank; the St. Louis Exposition; tlH' 
Da\"Ì!.. "ïlliam Barela,' Parsons. "-illiam Philadelphia Commercial Museum; the 
H. Dun, Benjamin )[. Harrod, Carl E. Olympian games at Chicago; adhesion to 
<irunsky, and Frank .T. Heclwr. General The Hague conference; compulsoryarbitra- 
Davis '"aR appointed governor of the tion between seventeen states (the United 
Cana 1 hone. The purcha se-price of $-10.- States refused to endorse this mC'asure) ; 
000.000 was paid to the French company an interoceanic ship-canal; the reorgan- 
in _\pril, H)O-1. ization of the BUl"pau of American Re- 
The (,11l!incering committf'e of the Pana- puhlics; improved maritime communica- 
ma Can;l Commission }'eeommendC'd a tion; the exchange of official and other 
f;ca-level canal at cost of $230,500,000 on publications; the codification of the pub- 
Feh. 2(j, ]f)O."). lie and private international law; con- 
The nwmhers of the Canal Connni!'sion yentions as to patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rC'!'ignf'd. :i\fa rch 2f1, I flO;), and the Pre!'i-. rights, and extradition; the appointment 
dC'nt appoinh
d a new commi!'sion. con- of coffee experts to meet in New York 
!'istinO' of 'f11Pod01"C' P_ 
hont!'. C'lwirman: City to study the coffee crisis; the preser- 
Charl;s E. :\Iagllon. gonrnor of Canal yation of archæological remains. These 
ZonC': John F. "'allace. chid enginf'{'T; measures are to be submitted to the sep- 
)1. T. Endicott. Rear-Admiral. U.S.
.; arate governments for ratification. 
Peter C. Hains. TIri!!adier-General. U.S.A., Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo. 
retired: O!',mld n.' Ernst, CoIOlwJ. U. S. N. Y., held l\Iay I-Nov. 3, 1901; one of 
}:ngineers: and Benjamin l\I. Harrod--{)n the most important expositions in the 
.April 3, Ino;). enited Rtates, as it confined itself to the 
A few ù
n-s latC'r the President indted productions of North and South .Amer- 
German
', ]
np:land. and France to nomi- ica. Entirely novel architectural, elec- 
nate on(' enginecr eaC'h to sen-e on the trical, and landscape effects were de- 
Panama Canal COllunl!'!'ion. ,'eloped. the electrical exhibition particu- 

\ forN) of ahout 8.000 men werf> ('n- lady being far superior to that of any 
gaged in tlJ(' acth'e "ork of ('
('an\tion other world's fair. The electric tower was 
in l\Ia,', Ino;). hut sevC'ral thuusand addi- th(' centre of the exposition and was 375 
tional' mcn will be put to work on tIle feet high, the main structure b('ing 80 
completion of the suneys and the arrh'al square feet and 200 feet high. This 
of new and improv('d machiner:r from the tower and the surroumling builòings anò 
rnitcd StatC'!". grounds were most brilliantly ilJuminateò 
Panama Railway, TIlE. A railway b
T electric JiglltS. On a Rcale never h('fore 
C'"tplll1ing from t]w Atlantic to tlH' Pa- attempted. and with a result never heforl' 
(i fie !'iòe of tJl(' isthmus that connects approached. Thf> general style of the 
Xorth and 
outh Am('rica: completed in arehitecture was the Spanish Renaissance, 
18!,)5. It e"tends from Colon on the making a general use of many brilliant 
Carihhean Rea to Panama on the Pacific tints and colors. The popular name for 
OCf'an. The rai1wa
T was purchased by tlll' exposition waR tJw Laud!.eape City. 
tIle United RtatC's, l\fan.h 2!), ]f)05. A portion of Delaware Park, Ruffalo, em- 
Pan-American Conference, a confpr- hracing 3;)0 :1.C'res. "'fiR s('keted as thl" 
ence of rppresC'ntatins of the .\n1PrÏcan site for the fair, tllP total cost of which 
repuhJics inspir("d hy .Tames G. Blaine, was pstimated at $10,000.000. Ruffalo is 
opPl1Prl in 'Va!'lJington. D. C., Oct. 2. IRSfI, the chi('f !!atf'way bC'tween thf' East and the 
and extC'ndC'd into 1 RfiO. durin!! wl'1ch time 'Vest. "
ithin 
 radius of !)OO miles tlwre 
the dclegat('s yi
itcd the lJI"incipal eiUC'R is a population of over 40,000,000 people. 
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In addition to the classified and special ex
 
hibit was the )Iidway Pleasure Ground, 
comprising many interesting and novel ex- 
hibits, 
"-bile holding a public reception in the 
l'Plllpl
 of 
lusic on Sept. li, Pre:;ident 
McKinley was shot by an anarchist named 
Leon Czolgosz, and died of the wounds 
Satunla
', Sept. 14, 1901. See )IcKINLEY, 
\YILLIAU. 
Pan-American Union. See ADAMS, 
JOH"V Qnxcy. 
Panics, exceptional disturbances in 
financial and commercial affairs. Periods 
of prosperity g-enerally run a course of 
ten J-ears in England., as. IbJG, IS
.3, 1837, 
18-17, 18.37, 18üG, 18,.3, and 1885, in each 
of which years there "as a commercial 
crisis in that countrv. In the Cnited 
States the periodical l
eturn has been less 
regular and less frequent, tllf' most notable 
panics that were followed by crises being 
those of 1810, IS37, IH.}7, 1873, amI 1893. 
Of thcse that of ] 8:37 was mused by ex- 
cef'sivc land speculations and tllf' opera- 
tions of ., wild-cat" banks (see B <\XKS, 
'YILD-CAT); that of 1837, in large measure 
aìso due to land speculations, causing 'ms- 
pension of many banks. and 5,123 com- 
mercial failures with liabilities 
e""ceeding $300,000,000; that of 
1873, caused by over-speculation 
and the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, was precipitated by the 
failure of Jay Cooke & Co.; and 
that of 1893, attributed both to 
silver legislation in Congress and 
a fear of changes in the tariff. 
Paoli Tavern. :x ear this build- 
ing, on the Lancaster road, Gen- 
eral \Yayne lay encamped, with 
1,500 men and two cannon, in 
a secluded spot, on the night of 
Sept. 
O. 1777. A Tory inform- 
ed Howe of this encampment, and 
he sent Gl'neral Grey, with a con- 
8iderabl
 force, to attack it at 
midnight. The night was dark 
and stormy. Grey gave- orders to use only voted f20,OOO towards their support. au- 
the bayonet, and give no quarter. He ap- thorized the issue of t.rea
ury notes-the 
proached stealthily, murdering the pickets first paper money of that prodnce. See 
near the highway. 'Yarned by this, C{;RRE
"('Y. 
'Yayne immediately parade:! his men, but, Papineau, LOUIS JOSEPH, politician; 
unfortunately, in the light of his camp- born in Montreal, Canada, in October, 
fires. Towards midnight Grey's force, in 1789; educated at the Seminary of Que- 
two divisions, crept up a ravine, and at bcc; admitted to the bar; and entered the 
63 


I A.
[. (Sept. 21) leaped from the gloom 
like tigers from a jungle, and began the 
work of death at difl"erent points. The 
patriots, not knowing- at what point was 
the chief a.ttack, fired a few \ ollevs and, 
breaking- into fragmcnts, fled in
 
onfu- 
sion towards Chester. The British and 
Hessians killed 150 AlllPricans, SOlll
 of 
them in cold blood, after they had sur- 
rendered and begged for quarter. A Hes- 
sian sergeant afterwards said: "\V e killed 
300 of the rebels with t.he bayonet. I 
stuck them m,yseJf like so many pigs, one 
after another, until the blood ran out of 
the touch-hole of my muskpt." This en-'nt 
has been properly spoken of as a massacre. 
The dead were buried on the site of the 
encampment. The spot is enclosed by a 
waB, and a monument of marble within 
commf'moratp"3 the dead. 
Paper MOlley in America. To defray 
t.be e
penses of De XOlwiIle's expedition, 
a paper currency, similar to the Conti- 
IIf'ntal bills of credit, was issued b\, the 
governnlPnt of Canaùa in lliS-1, whiell \\ as 
called "card money." It was redeemable 
in bills on France. Le\"ies for the Frpnch 
and Indian \Var were rah,ed in YirO'inia 
and in 1755 the Virginia Assembly, h
\-in
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PAREDES Y ARRILLAGA-PARKER 


Lower Canadian Pa,rliament in 1809, be- When Santa Ana reappeared in Mexico, 
coming speaker in UH5. He became a I'aredes was seized and confined, but es- 
leader of the radical, or opposition, party caped to Havana. Going to Europe, he 
at the beginning of his public life. He op- sought to place a Spanish or French prince 
lJosed the union of the two Canadas, at at the head of the Mexicans. He after- 
which the English lJarty aimed, and in wards returned to Mexico City, where he 
1823 he was sent on a mission to London, died on Sept. II, 18.H). 
to remonstmte against that measure. In Parke, JOliN GHunB, military officer; 
Uj27 he was again a member of the House, born in Chester county. Pa.. Sept. 22, 1827; 
and elected its speaker; and in 1834 he graduated at West Point in lfì4!). Entering 
introduced to that body a list of the de- the engineer corps, he became brigadif'r- 
mands and grievances of the Lower Cana- general of volunteers Nov. 23, 18(j1. He 
dians, known as the .. Ninety-two Resolu- commamled a brigade under Burnside in 
tions." He supported the resolutions with his operations on the North Carolina 
great ability, and recommended constitu- coast early in 18G2, and with him joined 
tional resistance to the British govern- the Army of the Potomac. He served in 
ment and commercial non-intercourse with 
JcClellan's campaigns, and when Burn- 
Engla,nd. :Matters were brought to a crisis side became its commander he wa!5 that 
in 1837, when the new governor (Lord general's chief of statl'. In the campaign 
Gosford) decided to administer the gov- against Vicksburg he was a. conspicuous 
ernment without the assistance of the actor. He was with Shennan, command- 
('olonial Parliament. The Liberal party ing the left wing of his army after the 
Hew to arms. Papineau urged peaceful fall of Vicksburg. lIe was also engaged 
constitutional opposition, but an insurrec- in the defence of Knoxville: find in the 
tion waoS begun that could not be allayed Richmond campaign, in 18G4, he command- 
by persuasion, and he took refuge in the ed the 9th Corps, and continued to do so 
rnited States at the close of that year. until the surrender of Lee. In 1865 he was 
In 183
 he went to :France, where he en- brevetted llmjor-general; in 1889 was re- 
gaged in literary pursuits about eight tired. He died in Washington, D. C., Dec. 
Yf'ars. After the union of the Canadas, IG, 1900. 
ill 1841, and a general amnesty for po- Parker, ALTON BROOKS, jurist; born in 
litical offences was proclaimed, in 1844, Cortland, N. Y., May 14, 18:52; acquired a 
Papineau returned to his native coun- public-school education; taught school in 
try (1847), and was made a member of Virgil, Binghamton, anù Uochester, N. Y., 
the Canadian Parliament. After 1854 he and later attended the Albany Law School, 
took no part in public affairs. He where he was graduated in 1872. Admit- 
died in Montebello, Quebec, Sept. 23, ted to the Lar in 1872, practising in King::;- 
1871. ton, N. Y.; became clerk of the board of 
Paredes y Arrillaga, J'lIAHIANO, mili- supervisors of Ulster county in 1873, 
tary officer; born in l\1exico City in 1797; surrogate in 1877, and was re-elected in 
b{'(.ame an active participant in the polit- 1883; elected justice of the Supreme 
ical events in Mexico in 18
0. "
hen, Court of New York in 188.) to fill a 
upon the annexation of Texas to the Unit- vacancy, and was re - elected; was a 
ed States (18-1.3), Pre!'ident Herrera en- member of the Second Division of the 
df'avored to gain the acquiescence of the Court of Appeals of New York in 1889- 
Mexicans to the memmre, Paredps assist- 93, and of the General Term of the 
ell him, and with 25,000 men defeated First District in I8!J3-!)G; elected chief- 
Santa Ana., who was banished. After- justice of the Court of Appeals of Nf>W 
wards Paredes, with the assistance of York in 1897; and Democratic nominee 
Arista,defeated Herrera, and was installed for President of the United States, in 
President of Mexico June 12, 1845. The 1904. 
next day he took command of the army, Gold-Sial/donI Tclegram.-Immediately 
Imving civil a.ffairs in the hands of Vict)- after his nomination he broke his silence 
President Bravo. He was at the head of as to his }Juliti
al views by sending to the 
the government on the breaking-out of national convention the following tde- 
war with the United States (May, 1846). gram: 
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"Esopus, N. Y., July 9, 190
. City in 1776. He also participated in the 
"I regard the gold standard as firmly capture of Sa,-annah in 1778. He died in 
and irrevocably established and shall act Copenhagen, Denmark, March 7, 1807. 
accordingly if the action of the com'en- Parker, JOEL, jurist; born in Jaffrey, 
tion to-day shall be ratified by the people. N. H., Jan. 23, 1795; graduated at Dart- 
"As the platform is silent on the sub- mouth College in 1811; admitted to the 
ject, my view should be made known to bar and began practice in Keene, N. H., in 
the com'ention, and if it is proved to be 1815; became chief-justice of the Supreme 
unsatisfactory to the majority I request Court of Xew Hampshire in 183û; was 
you to decline the nomination for me at Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
once, so that another may be nominated Dartmouth College in 18-17-;)7. His pub- 
before adjournment. lications include Daniel UYebster as a 
" ALTON B. PARKER." Jurist; The Non-Extcnsion of R1cn'ery; 
After the election Judge Parker re- Personal Liberty Latcs and Slarery in. the 
moved to New York City and engaged in Territories: TJte Right of Secession; Con- 
active law practice. stitutional Latc; The 1rar POlr:ers of Con- 
Parker, EDWARD GRIFFIN, lawyer; born gress and the President; Rerolution and 
in Boston, Mass., Kov- 16, 1825; gradu- f'onstruction; The Three POlc-crs of GOt'- 
ated at Yale College in 1847; admitted to erllment; Conflict of Dccisions; etc. lIe 
the bar in 18.if), and practised in Boston died in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 17, 1875. 
till 1861, when he entered the Rational Parker, SIR PETER, naval officer; born 
army as an aide on tbe staff of Gen. in England in 1721; became a post-cap- 
Benjamin F. Butler. After tbe war tain in the British navy in 1747. As com- 
be removed to New York City. His mander of a fleet, be co-operated with Sir 
publications include The Golden Age of Henry Clinton in an unsuccessful attack 
A.merican Oratory and Reminiscences of on Charleston, June 28, 1776. He after- 
Rufus Choate. He died in New York City, wards assisted both Yiscount General 
)Iarch 30, 1868. Howe and Admiral Lord Howe in the 
Parker, ELY SA!\IUEL, military officer; capture of Kew York, and commanded the 
born on the Seneca Indian reservation, squadron which took possession of Rhode 
Tonawanda, N. Y., in 1828; became chief Island late in that year. He died in 
of the Six Nations; was educated for a England, Dec. 21, 1811. 
civil engineer; was a personal friend of Parker, SIR PETER, grandson of the 
Gen. U. S. Grant, and during the Civil above; born in England in 1 i86; entered 
\\"ar was a member of his staff, and miIi- the navy at an early age, and commanded 
tary secretary. In the latter capacity he the Menelaus in the "Tar of 1812. On a 
drew up the first copy of the terms of plundering expedition, Aug. 30, 1814, he 
capitulation of General Lee's army. He met a band of Maryland militia, and in 
was commi!'!'ioned a first lieutenant of the fight Sir Peter was killed. 
U. S. cavalry in 1866; brevetted brigadier- Parker, THEODORE, clergyman; born in 
general U. S. A. in 1867; and was com- Lexington, Mass., Au.!!. 24, 1810. His 
mi!'sioner of Indian affairs in 1869-71. grandfather, Capt. John Parker. command- 
He died in Fairfield, Conn., Aug. 31, 1895. ed the company of minute-men in the skir- 
Parker, FOXHALL ALEXAXDER, na,'al mish at Le-xington. In 182D he entered 
officer; born in K ew York City, Aug. 5, Harvard College, but did not graduate; 
1821; graduated at the Xayal Academy in taught school until 1837, whm he was 
1843; served through the Civil War with settled over a Unitarian society at 'Vest 
distinction; was promoted commodore in Roxbury. In 1846 he became minister 
1872. His publications include Fleet of the 28th Congregational Society in 
Tactics; Bquadron Tactics
' The Naral Roston. Parker became the most famous 
llott'itzer; The Battle of Mobile Bay; etc. preacher of his time. He urgently op- 
He died in Annapolis, l\1d., June 10, posed the war with l\Iexico as a scheme 
ISï9. for the extension of slavery; was an early 
Parker, SIR HYDE, naval officer; born advocate of temperance and anti-slavery 
in England in 1739; was in command of meR'Sures; and after the passage of the 
one of the ships which attacked 
ew York fugith'e slave law be was one of its 
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ruled-as it is commonly thonght-either 
by the mass of men who follow thf'ir na- 
tional, ethnological, and human instincts, 
or by a few far-sighted men of genim: for 
politics, "ho consciously obey the law of 
Cod madc dear in their own masterly mind 
and conscif'nee, and make statutes in ad- 
vance of the calculation or cven the in- 
stincts of the people, and so manage the 
ship of state that e,-ery occasional tack 
is on a great circle of the universe, a 
right line of justice, and therefore the 
shortest way to welfare; but by two \"Cry 
different classes of men-by mercantile 
men, who covet money, ac.tual or e'-pectant 
capitalists; and by political mcn, who 
want power, actual or expectant office- 
holders. These appear diverse; but tIlf're 
is a strong unanimity between the t\\"o- 
for the mercantile men want mOI1f'Y as a 
means of power and the political men 
power as a m('ans of mon(')'. There are 
noble men in both cIass('s, exceptional, not 
instantial, men with gt'pat riC'llC's eypn, 
and great office. Rut. aR a elass, i Ilf'se 
nlC'n are not above the average morality 
of the people, oftcn helow it: they ha ,-e 
no deep religious faith. which leads them 
to trust the hig'her law of God. They do 
not look for principles that are right. con- 
formahle to the constitution of the uni- 
verse, and so creati,'e of the nation's 
permanent welfare, hut only for expf'llient 
measures, producth-e to themseln
s of self- 
ish money or selfish power. Tn gem'l":d, 
tllC'v I,ave the cll:lracter of ad,'entnrPTs, 
the" aims of atln'nturf'rs, the morals of ad- 
venturers; tIlC'Y lwgin poor, and of conrse 
ohsl'ure, and are then .. df'mocratie." and 
Imrrah for the pf'ople:. ,. Down with the 
powerful and the ric'h," is tllC' private 
maxim of their heart. If tlH'Y are snc- 
cf'ssful and become rif'h, famons. attaining 
high offiee. they conllnonl
 despise tll(' 
1. '''ill thel'e be a separation of tll(' two ]H'ople: "Down with the p('ople!" is the 
f'lements, and a formation of two distinct a
iom of their heart--onlv the,- dare not 
states-freedom with democracy, and sla- say it; for there are so m'any 
thers with 
very with a t('ndf'ncy to despotism? That the same sf'lfislmess, who have not yet 
may save onc-half the nation, and lea\'e achieved their end, and raise the oppo- 
the other to voluntal'y ruin. Certainly, site cry. The line of the nation's course 
it is hetter to enter into life haIt or maim- is a re
nItant of the compound selfishness 
eel rather than haying two hands and two of thcse two classcs. 
feet to be cast into everlasting fire. . . . From these two. with their mercanti]{" 
But I do not think this" dissolution of anù political selfishness, we are to ðpef't 
the Union" will take place immediately no eomprel1en<;i,'e momlit
-. which will se- 
or very soon. 14'or Amcrica is not nuw cure the rights of mankind; no compre- 
GO 


most uncompromising opponents. So mark- 
ed was his s
Tmpathy for Anthony Burns, 
the seized fugiti,'e slave at Boston (Janu- 
ary, 1854), as to cause his indictment and 
trial for a violation of the fugitive slave 
law. It wm; quashed. In IS;)!) hemor- 
rhage of the lungs terminatcd his public 
career. He sailed first to Santa Cruz, 
thence to Europe, spending the winter 
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of IS:;!)-GO in Ronw. whence. in April, 
lie set out for home, hut only reached 
Florenc.e, wh('re he dietl, May 10, I Hno. 
He bf'queathec1 l
.OOO yaluahle books to 
the Puhlic I
ihrary of Roston. 
The following are extracts from Parker's 
oration on the dangers of RIa very: 
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hensive policy which will secure expedient Mexico, to get more slave soil. :Klnth, 
measures for a long time. Both will unite America gave ten millions of money to 
in what serves their apparent interest, Texas to support slavery, passed the fugi- 
brings money to the trader, power to the tive slave bill, and has since kidnapped 
politician-whate,'er be the consequence men in New England, New York, New 
to the country. Jf'rsey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, )Iichigan, \\ïs- 
As things now are, the rnion favors consin, Illinois, Indiana, in all the East, 
the schemes of both of these classes of in all the West, in all the l\Iiddle States. 
men; thereby the politician gets power, All the great cities have kidnapped their 
the trader makes money. own citizens. Profe",sional slave-hunters 
If the Union were to be dissolved and a are members of New England churches; 
grcat Korthern commonwealth were to be kidnappers sit down at the Lord's table 
or
auized, with the iùea of freedom, thn>e- in the city of Cotton, Chauncey, and l\fay- 
quarters of the politicians, feoeral and hew. In this very year, before it is half 
State, would pass into contempt and ob- through, 
\merica has taken two more 
livion; all that class of Northern dema- steps for the destruction of fre('dom. The 
gogues who seoff at God's law, such as repeal of the 
Iissouri Compromise and the 
fillcd the ofJiecs of the late Whig admin- enslavement of Nebraska: that is the tenth 
istration in its da
y of power or a" fill the stcp. Here is the eleventh: the Mexican 
offices of the Democratic administration treaty, giving away $10.000.000 and buy- 
to-day-they would drop down so deep ing a little strip of worthless land. solely 
that no plummet would ever reach them; that it may serve the eause of slavery. 
you wouM never h('ar of them again. . . . Here are eleven great steps openly taken 
II. The next h
'pothesis is, freedom may towards the ruin of liberty in America. 
triumph oYer slavery. That was the ex- 
\re these the worst? V f'ry far from it! 
peetation once, at the time of the DecIara- Yet more dangerous things have been done 
tion of Independenee; nay, at the forma- in seeret. 
tion of the Constitution. But only two I. Sla,-('ry has corrnpted the mcrcantile 
national steps ha,'e beeen taken against class. Almost all the leading merchants 
f'la,-ery sinc{\ th{\n-one the ordinance of of the Xorth are pro-sIanry men. They 
liSi, the other the aholition of the 
\fri- hate freedom, hate vour freedom and 
can slan>-trade; really that was done in mine! This is the only ChriRtian country 
I iRS. formally twenty years after. In in whieh commerce is hostile to frcedom. 
the individual Stat('s the white man's frce- II. See the corruption of the political 
dOIll enlargcs every year; but the fcdcral class. There are 40,000 officers of the 
government becomcs more and more ad- federal government. Look at thf'1ll in 
dietNI to slaYery-. This hypotlwsis does Boston-their eharacter is as weB known 
not Reelll \"Cry likcIy to be adoptcd. as this llall. Rcad their journals in this 
III. RlJall sla,-ery destroy frcedom? It city-do J'ou catch a whispf'r of frf'edom 
looks ver
r much like it. Here are nin!:! in tlwm? 
Iavery has songht its nH'nial 
great steps, openly taken since '8i, in R('rvants - men hasf'ly horn and ha
f'ly 
fanH' of slavery. First. America put sla- hred: it has corrupted thcm stíIl further, 
\"Cry into the Constitution. Second. out and put them in office. .America, like Rns- 
of old Roil she macl(' four new slave Stat('s. sia, is the country for uwan men to thri,-e 
T]lird. .Anlf'rica, in 1 i!)
, adoptell slavery in. Giye him time and mire enough- 
as a federal institution, and guaranteed a worm can crawl as high as an ('agle 
her protection for that kind of property flies. State rights are sacrificf'd at the 
as for no other. Fourth, America bought Korth; cf'ntraIi7ation gOf'S on with rapid 
the Louisiana territory in ISO
. and put f:tridf's; Rtat{> laws are trnddf'n under foot. 
s]awry into it. Fifth. she tJlf'JH'e made Thf> Korthprn Pr('sidmt is an for slan,.
,. 
Louisiana. l\fis!'\ol1rÏ. and tll('n ;\rkam:as The Nortllf'rn nlf'1l\h('r
 of thp cahirlf't are 

laYe Rtates. Rixt]J. shp madf> slav{\ry for slawry; in the 
('nate. fourtef'n North- 
r er pdl1al in Florida. f'eyenth, sh{> an- ern Dcmocrats were for the ('nsla,-emf'nt 
JJf''\f'd Tnas. Eighth. shp fought the l\[exi- of Nehraska: in the House of TIepresf'nta- 
can \Yar, and p]uJHlered a feehle sister tin.,. fort
'-fonr Nortllf'rn Democrats voted 
republic of California, Utah, and New for the bill-fourteen in the Scnate, forty- 
(j7 
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four in the House; fifty-eight Northern younger than my children might be: and 
men voted against the conscience of the 1 honor these men for thp fearless testi- 
North and the law of God. Only eight many which they have borne-the old. 
men out of all the South could be found the middle-aged, and the young. But 
friendly to justice and false to their own. they are very exceptional men. Is there 
local idea of injustice. The present ad- a minister in the South who preaches 
ministration, with its supple tools of tyr- against slavery? How few in all the 
anny, came into office while the cry of North! 
" No higher law" was echoing through the At this day GOO,OOO slaves are directly 
land! and personally owned by men who are 
Il1. Slavery has debauched the press. called" professing- Christians," " members 
How many leading journals of commerce in good fellowship" of the churches of 
and politics in the great cities do you this land; 80,000 owned by Presbyterians, 
know that are friendly to freedom and 225,000 by Baptists, 250,000 owned by 
opposed to slaYery? Out of the five large 1\lethodists-600,OOO slans in this land 
daily commercial papers in Boston, \Vhig owned by men who profcss Christianity, 
or Democratic, I know of only one that and in churches sit down to take the 
has spoken a word for freedom this great Lord's Supper, in the name of Christ and 
while. Tile American newspapers are poor God! There are ministers who own their 
defenders of American liberty. Listen to fel1ow-men-" bought with a price." 
one of them, speaking- of the last kidnap- Does this not look as if slavery were to 
ping in Boston: " \Ve shall need to employ triumph over freedom? 
the same measures of coercion as are neces- VI. Sla,:ery corrupts the judicial class. 
sary in monarchical countries." There is In America, especially in New England, 
always some one ready to do the basest no class of men has been so much respected 
deeds. Yet there are some noble jour- as the judges; and for this r<>ason: we 
nals, political and commercial, such as the have had wise, learned, excellent mcn for 
Npw York T'ribune and Bvcning Post. our judges; men who reverenced the high- 
IV. Then our colleges and schools are er law of God, and sought by human 
corrupted by slavery. I do not know of statutes to execute justice. You alJ know 
five colleges in all the North which pub- their venerable names, and how reveren- 
licJy appear on the side of freedom. tially we ha,'e looked up to them. Many 
\Yhat the hearts of the presidents and of them are dead; some are still living, 
professors are, God knows, not I. The and their hoary hairs are a crown of 
great crime against humanity, practical glory on a judicial life, without judicial 
atheism, found ready support in Northern blot. But of late slavery has put a dif- 
colleges in 18;50 and 1851. Once the com- ferent class of men on the benches of the 
11I0n reading-books of our schools were full federal courts-mere tools of the govern- 
of noble words. Read the school-books now ment; creatures whieh get their a ppoint- 
made by Yankee peddlers of literature, and ment as pay for past political service, 
what liberal ideas do you find there? and as pay in advance for iniquity not yet 
They are meant for the Southern market. accomplished. You see the conseqnences. 
F:lavery must not be offended! Note the zeal of the federal judg-es to 
V. Slavery has corrupted the churches! execute iniquity by statute and destroy 
There are 28,000 Protestant clergymen in liberty. See how ready they are to sup- 
the United States. There are noble port the fugitive slave bill, which tram- 
hearts, true and just men among them, pIes on the spirit of the Constitution, 
who have fearlessly borne witness to the and its letter, too; which outrages jus- 
truth. I need not mention their names. tice and violates the most sacred prin- 
Alas! they are not very numerous; I ciples and precepts of Christianity. Not 
should not have to go over my fingers a United States judge, circuit or district, 
many times to count them all. I honor has uttered one word against that "biU 
these exceptional men. Some of them are of abominations." Nay, how greedy 
old, far o1rler than I am, older than my they are to get victims under it! No 
fatheI' need have becn; some of them are wolf loves better to rend a lamb into 
far younger than I; naÿ, some of them fragments than these judges to kidnap 
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a fugitive slave, and punish any man 
who dares to speak against it. You know 
what has happened in fugitive slave bill 
courts. You remember the " miraculous" 
rescue of Shadrach: the peaceable snatch- 
ing of a man from the hands of a coward- 
ly kidnapper was" high treason"; it was 
"levying war." You remember the 
" trial" of the rescuers! Judge Sprague's 
charge to the grand jury that, if they 
thought th(> question was which they ought 
to obey, the law of man or the law of God, 
then they must "obey both!" serve God 
and mammon, Christ and the devil, in the 
saUle act! You remember the" trial," the 
" ru1ing" of the bench, the swearing on 
the stand, the witness coming back to 
alter and "enlarge his testimony" and 
ha ,'e another gird at the prisoner! You 
ha ,'e not forgotten the trials before Judge 
Kane at Philadelphia, and Judge Grier at 
Christiana and \\ïlkesbarre. 
These are natural results of causes well 
known. You cannot escape a principle. 
Enslave a negro, will you ?-you doom to 
bondage your own sons and daughters by 
your own act. . . . 
All this looks as if the third hypothesis 
wculd be fulfilled, and slavery triumph 
over freedom; as if the nation would 
expunge the Declaration of Independence 
from the scroll of time, and, instead of 
honoring Hancock and the Adamses and 
Washington, do homage to Kane and Grier 
and Curtis and Hallett and Loring. Then 
the preamble to our Constitution might 
read" to establish justice, insure domestic 
strife, hinder the common defence, dis- 
turb the general welfare, and inflict the 
curse of bondage on ourselves and our 
posterity." Then we shall honor the Puri- 
tans no more, but their prelatical tor- 
mentor!'!, nor reverence the great reform- 
ers, only the inquisitors of Rome. Yea, we 
may tear the name of Jesus 'out of the 
American Bible; yes, God's name. . .. there endured caused a permanent IIU- 
See the steady triumph of despotism! pairment of his health, and through life 
Ten years more like the ten years past, he suffered from a chronic disease and 
and it will be all onr with the liberties partial hlindne!'!s. Notwithstanding these 
of America. Everything must go down, disabilities he long maintained a fore- 
and the he(>l of the tyrant will be on our most rank among trustworthy and accom- 
neck. It will be all 
over with the riO'hts plished American historians. His ehipf 
of man in America, and you and I I
ust literary labors were in the field of in- 
go to Austria, to Italy, or to Siberia for quiry concerning the power of the French 
our freedom; or perish with the liberty political and ecclesiastical, in N mth Amer- 
which our fathers fought for and secured ica. So careful and painstaking were his 
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to themseh-es-not to their faithless sons! 
Shall America thus miserably perish? 
Such is the aspect of things to-day! 
Parkhurst, CHARLES HE
RY, clergy- 
man; born in Framingham, Mass., April 
17, 1842; graduated at Amherst in 1866; 
studied at Halle and Leipzig; became 
pastor of the Madison Square Pre!'!byte- 
rian Church, New York City, in 1880. [n 
1891 he accepted the presidency of the So- 
dety for the Prevention of Crime. The 
revelations made by the society led to an 
investigation of the New York police by 
the State authorities in 181)4. Among 
Dr. Parkhurst's publications is Our Fight 
v:ith Tammany. 
Parkman, FRANCIS, author; born in 
Boston, :Mass., Sept. 16, 1823; graduated 
at Harvard College in IS44, and fitted him- 
!'!eU for the legal profession, but soon aban- 
doned it. He made a tour of the Rocky 
Mountains, and lived for some time among 
the Dakota Indians. The hardships he 
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JRbors that hp was regarded as authorit;r 
on those subjects which engaged his 
pcn. :!\Ir. Parkman's first work was 'l'hc 
('alifo1"lIin and Oregon Trail, in which 
he embodied his e-xperience in the Far 
\\'est. His first work on the .French in 
America was The (tons]Jiracy of Pon. 
tiac (18.)1). It was followf'd hy Piùnl'rrs 
of f'rallrc in the :Yew World (lS(j;)); The 
Jesuits in 
Tort1
 _4mcrica.; The Discovery 
of the Grcat 1rest. (18(j!)); The Old Ré- 
gime in Canada (18i4); MOllteal1ll (flld 
110lte (188
). He died in Boston, Mass., 
Nm'. S, 18f13. 
Parks in the United States. The de- 
Yf'IOplllent of the park system, nationa.l, 
state, and cÏ\"Ïc, in the rnited States, is 
reeellt, though Bo::>ton had its " Common," 
part of a pUl"ehase for a cow pasture in 
lG34. and since ISiS protected from f'n- 
croaehuwnt b
' law. rntt'rest in puhJic 
pad..s was created by the papers of A. .T. 
Downing in 18-HI, and Jed to the establish- 
ment of Central Park (8(i
 acres) in the 
eit
' of Kpw York in IS;;i. The most im- 
port.1nt national parks or reservations in 
the rnited f;tates arp: 


crown; it can alter and t'stablish the re- 
ligion of the country. 
The first act of the British Parliament 
relating to the .American colonies was 
passed in 1348, and prohibited the e
- 
aetion of any reward b
r an officer of 
the English admiralty from English 
fislwnnen and mariners going on the 
selTice of the fishery at Newfoundland. 
The ne-xt of importanc(-', and the firjo;t that 
elicited dehate, was in IG
I, when the 
House of Com mOllS dellounc
d the new 
charter giyen to the PLYMOPTIJ ('01[PANY 
(q. v.) as a "grie,'ancp." Thp King-. anger- 
f'd by what he rpg-anll.d as an attal.k upon 
his prerogath'e, had 
ir Edward Coke, 
Pym, and other IHf'mbers impris01wd. or 
virtua I1y so. for what lIP ealled .. fadious 
conduct." The dehatf's invol\"(-'d the dec- 
laration of the right of Parliament to 
absolutely rule colonial affairs and a flat 
denial of the rig-ht-the course of debate 
foIIo\\'ed hefm'e the "'ar of the Rp\-olu- 
tion heg-an. At that s(-'ssion King JaIHe
 
took hi.
h-halllled measurcs against the 
reprp<;(-,llhltives of the 11f'ople. IIp dpc1arpd 
thp proeeedings of the House of ('ommon., 
thp work of "fier
T, popular, and tur1m- 
lent spirits." to whieh thcy r(-'plied Ly in- 
<;erting- in their journal!'! a dl'e1aratiou 
18G Ie that tlu'y had tlw right of dis(-'ussing a11 

uh.ieds in sueh order as they might think 
proper, and asserting that they were not 
responsihlf' to thf' King for their con- 
duct. James sent for the book. t01'e out 
188j the obnoxious pntry with his own hand, 
and suspended t1lf'ir sittings. 
In 17G3 the extent of the powers of 
Parliament oyer the colonies began to 
Parliament, EXCLIRlI. The Teutonic he seriously que::;tioned. .A certain su- 
"
itenagemot or assemhly of the wise, the premacy was admitted. For a long- time 
noble, and the great men of the nation thl! colonies, espeeia11y of New England, 
was the origin of parliament. Coke ùe- }Jad carried on a struggle ,,'ith Par1Ïanwnt 
elared that the term parliament was us(-'d concerning its interference with colonial 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, manufaC'tures, trade. and commerce. It 
A_D. 10.n. The first regular parlhnnent., Imd interfered with their currency, with 
according to many historians, was that joint-stock companies. the c01lpction of 
of Edward 1. in 1204. The first speaker debts, laws of naturalization, assumed to 
of the House of Commons, Peter De La legislate concerning the administration of 
:Mare, was elected in 13ï7. The powers oaths, and to extend the operations of 
and jurisdiction of Parliament are abso- the mutiny act to the colonies. A
ainst 
Jute, and cannot be confined either by these and 
ther int(-'rferences in thei; local 
causes or persons within bounds. It has affairs the colonists had protested. Par- 
sovereign and uncontroI1a LIe authority in lianwnt had persisted. and. hy a Rort of 
making and repealing laws; it can regu- foreed. though partial, aequieSef'llCe, these 
late and new-model the succession to the interferences came to be regarded as vest- 
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Yospmitp Park and :\Jaripnsa Grove, on 
tl!(-' 
Iel'('eù IUver in :\Jariposa county, 
( 'a I., diseuvered in 18:a, and estab- 
lished b
' Congrpss. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Yellowstone r\ationnl I'tlI'k. :1.1Jïj squarp 
miles, nead." all in nurtbwest(-,l'n 
"'yomlng, pstalJlished by fiet of ('on- 

r('!';s. _ . _ . _ . _ . . . . _ _ . . _ _ . . . . _May 1. 1872 
A State for('"try conllni"sion was appointed 
by New York State for the Pl'csCl'yation 
of the AlIil'Onclacl\. forc"t. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
State resernltioll at Niagara Falls opened 
to the public. . . . . . . . . . . . . . July 15, 1885 
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cd rights. The Parliament had never vent- adjustment. The mercantile and trading 
ured to impose direct ta
es on the col- interests of every kind, whose business was 
onies-a supereminent power-but the in- seriously menaced by the American Associ- 
direct taxation, by means of custom-house ation, formed a powerful class of outside 
oflìcers, was regarded as an equivalent by opponents of the ministers. The English 
the colonists, and watched with jealous vig-- Di!>senters, a1:,;o, were inclined, by relig- 
ilance. \Yhen, in 1 ïG.3, schcmcs of indirect ious sympathics, to favor the 
\merica.J1s. 
ta
ation werc put in operation to increase In the House of Commons, the papers re- 
the imperial rcvenue, and not for the mcre ferring to America were referred to a 
regulation of trade, the colonists rebelled. committee of the whole; while in the 
The second Parliament of George III. House of Lords, Chatham (WiUiam Pitt), 
opened in December, liGS. All the papcrs aftcr long abscncc, appcared and proposed 
relating to the American colonics were an address to the King- ad,-i:,dng a recall 
laid beforc it. Thc House of Lords se- of thc troops from Boston. This proposi- 
\"CreI
; denounced the publie proceeding" Hon was rejected hy a deci:,;Ìve majority. 
in .:\las:-aehu:<etts. Approving the conduct Petitions for conciliation, which flowed 
{If the ministr.r. they reeommended instruc- into thc Hou:,;e of Commons from all the 
tions to the gO\-ernor of .:\I;l:<:,achusetts to trading and manufacturing towns in the 
obtain fu]] information" of a]] trcasons," kingdom, were referred to another com- 
and to send the oti'elllicrs to England mittee, which the oppo:,;ition callcd the 
for trial, undcr an lUlrcpealed statute of "committee of oblidon." 
-\mong- the pe- 
lI(.nry YlII. for thc punishment of treason titions to the King was that of the Conti- 
committed out of thc kingdom. The!"e rec- nental Congress. presented by Franklin, 
ommendations met l)Üwerful opposition iu Dollan, and Lee, threc colonial agents, who 
the House of Commou,;, in which narn
. askcd to be heard upon it. by counsel, at 
Burke, and Powna n took the lead. But the bar of the House. Thcir requcst was 
Parliament, as a body, cunsidered the pro- refused on the ground that the Congress 
ceedings in thc colonic:-: as indicative of a was an illega.l asscmbly and the alleged 
fa(.tious and rebellious spirit, and the rcc- gricvances only pretended. 
ommendations of the Housc of Lords were On Feh. I, Chatham brought forward 
adopted hy a very (lcddcd majority: for a hill for scttling the troubles in America, 
each member seemed to considcr himself whieh pro' hIed for a fu]] acknowledgment 
il1sulted b.r the in,lc]>endent spirit of the on the part of the colonies of the Sl1prem- 

\.merican<;. "Every man in England," acy and superintending- power of Parlia- 
wrote Franklin, "regards himself as a ment, but that no tax should ever be leded 
piece of a sovcrcign ovcr .-\merica-seems except by consent of the colonial asscm- 
to jostle himself into the throne with thc blies. It providcd for a congrcss of the 
King. and talks of our subjects in the colonies to make the acknowledgment, and 
colonies." to vote, at the same time, a free grant to 
The election for memhers of a new Par- the Kin
 of a certain perpetual revenue to 
Iiament tllat took place in XOYember, hc placed at HI(' disposa.l of Parliament. 
1774, resulted in a. large ministerial ma- His bilI was refused the courtesy of ]J'ing 
jority, which bodcd no good for the Amer- on the table, and was rejpcted by a vote 
ican colonies. The King, in his opening of two to one at the first reading. The 
speech (Xov. 
O), spoke of the "daring ministry. feeling strong in their large ma- 
f']'irit of resi,.;tance in the colonies," and jority of supporters, presentcd a bill in 
assured the legislature that he had taken the House of Commons (Feb. 3) for cut- 
mcasure<; and gin>n orders for the restora- ting- off the trade of New England else- 
tion of peace and order, which he hoped where than to Great Britain, Ireland. and 
would 1)(' cfTectual. A largp majority of the British \Ve<;t TIHlics. This was intend- 
I,nth Houses were ready to support the ed to offset the Amel'Ìean Association. It 
King and hi!'; mini"ters in eoen.ive meas- also provided for the suspension of these 
ure,>: but there was a minority of able colonies from the pro;;;ecution of the New- 
n1('n. in and out of Parliamcnt, utterly op- foundlanil fisheries, a principal branch of 
)lo<;('d to suhduing the colonies hy forcp of their trade and industry. Tn nn address 
arms, and. anxious to promote an amicablc to the throne proposed by ministers {Feh. 
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7), it was declareCl t'T13t Tebellion existed colonies," and entreating the King, as a 
in l\Iassachusetts, cl)untenanced and fo- first step towards the redress of griev- 
mented by unlawful combinations in other allces, to dismiss his pre8ent ministry. In 
colonies. Effectual measures were recom- these debates the speakers exhibited vari- 
mended for 8uppressing the rebellion. The ous phases of statesmanship, from the sa- 
support of Parliament was pledged to the gacious reasoner to the flippant optimist, 
King. who, believing in the omnipotence of Great 
Then Lord North astonished his pa,rty Britain and the cowardice and weakness 
and the nation by proposing a scheme for of the Americans, felt very little concern. 
conciliation, not much unlike that of Charles James Fox advised the administra- 
Chatham. It proposed that when any tion to pla.('e the American8 where they 
colony should offer to make a provision stood in 1763, and to repeal every act 
for raising a sum of money disposable passed since that time which affected 
by Parliament for the common defence, either their freedom or their commerce. 
and should provide for the support of civil Lord North said if such a scheme should 
government and the administration of be effected there would be an end to the 
justice within its own limits, and such dispute. His plan was to send an arma- 
offer should be approved by the King, Par- ment to America, accompanied by commis- 
liament should forbear the levy of any sioners to oirer mercy upon a proper 
duties or taxes within such colony, so submission, for he believed the Americans 
long as it should be faithful to its prom- were aiming at independence. This belief 
ifles, excepting such as might be required and its conclusion were denied by Gen- 
for the regulation of trade. The bill was eral Conway, who asked, H Did the Ameri- 
warmly opposed by the ultra advocates of cans set up a claim for independence pre- 
parliamentary supremacy, until North ex- vious to 17631" and answered, "No, they 
plained that he did not believe it would were then dutiful and peaceable subjects, 
be acceptable to all the colonies, and that and they are still dutiful." He declared 
it was intended to divide and weaken that the obnoxious acts of Parliament had 
thcm. Then the hill passed. With a simi- forced them into acts of resistance. 
lar design, a bill with the features of "Taxes have been levied upon them," he 
the New England" restraining bill" was said; "their chaTters have been violated, 
passed, after hearing of the general sup- nay, taken away; administration has at- 
port given by the colonial assemblies to tempted to overawe them by the most 
the proceedings of the Congress. It ex- cruel and oppressive laws." Edmund 
t<'nded similar restrictions to all the colo- Burke cond.emned the use of discretionary 
nies excepting New York, North Ca,rolina, ])ower made by General Gage at Boston. 
and Georgia, the first and last named James Grenville depI'ecated the use 0/ 
having declined to adopt the American force against the Americans, because they 
Association, and the ministers entertain- did not aim at independence; while :Mr. 
ing hope of similar action by the Assembly Adam thought it absolutely necessary to 
of North Carolina. reduce them to submission hy force, be- 
Finally Burke offered a. series of resolu- cause, if thev should be successful in their 
tions to abandon all attempts at parlia- opposition, they would certainly " proceed 
mC'ntary taxation and to return to the old to independence." He attcmpted to show 
method of raising American supplies by that their subjugation would be easy, be- 
the free grant of the colonial a.ssemblies. cause there would be no settled form of 
His motion was voted. down. Soon after- government in America, and all must be 
wards John 'Wilkes (then Lord Mayor of anarchy and confusion. 
London, as well as member of the House of 1\1r. Burke asked leave to bring in a 
Commons), whom the ministry had tried bill for composing the troubles in Amer-. 
to crush, and whom thpy regard('d as their ica, and for quieting the minds of the 
mortal enemy, presented to the King, in his colonists. He believed concession to be 
oflicial capacity, a. remonstrance from the the true path to punme to rC'(lch the happy 
City authorities expressing "abhorrence" result. He proposed a renunciation of 
of the measurps in progress for "the op- the exercise of taxation, but not the right; 
pression of their fellow-subjects in the to preserve the power of laying duties for 
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thc regulation of commerce, but the money (2) to define and expound the important 
mised waR to be at the disposal of the truths they hold and teach in common; 
several general assemblies. He proposed (3) to promote and deepen human brother- 
to repeal the tea duty of 1767, and to pro- hood; (4) to strengthen the foundations 
claim a general amnesty. His speech on of theism and the faith in immortality; 
tha t occasion embraced every considera- (5) to hear from scholars, Brahman, 
tion of justice and expediency, and warn- Buddhist, Confucian, Parsee, Mohammedan, 
pd minil'iters that if they persisted in vex- Jewish, and other faiths, and from all 
ing the colonies they would drive the sects and denominations of the Christian 
AJ;lericans to a separation from the Church, accounts of the influence of each 
mother-country. The plan was rejected. belief on literature, art, science, commerce, 
Mr. Luttrell proposed to ask the King to government, social life, etc.; (6) to record 
authorize commissioners to receive pro- the present condition and outlook of the 
posals for conciliation from any general va.rious religions of the world. 
connntion of Americans, or their Con- Parmentier, AUGUSTE HENRY, histo- 
gress, as the most effectual means for pre- rian; born in Sancerre, France, in 1752, 
Hnting the effusion of blood. It was re- ordained a priest in 17rH. He wrote The 
jected. In the House of Lords the Duke History of the French Provinces in North 
of Grafton proposed to bring in a bill for America; The History of the French Col- 
repealing every act which had b('en passed ony of Louisiana, etc. He died in Phila- 
by Parliament relative to America since delphia, Pa., in 1816. 
1763. It was not acted upon. Lord Parnell, CHARLES STEWART, Irish 
Lyttelton severely condemned tlle meas- leader, born in Avondale, Ireland. in 1846; 
ures of the administration, and united entered Parliament in 1 
75; and died in 
with the Duke of Grafton in his propos i- Brighton. England, Oct. 2, 18fn. His 
tion for a repeal of the obnoxious acts. father, ,John Henry Parnell, visited the 
He, with others, had believed that a show United States in 1824 and married Delia 
of determination to reduce the colonies to Tudor Stewart, daughter of Admiral 
submission would cause them to quail. Charles Stewart, "Old Ironsides." 
He now knew he was mistaken. The Parris, SA1\n7EL, clergyman; born in 
,'aliant declaration went forth. backed by London, England, in 1653; was first a 
10.000 men, but it had not intimidated a merchant and then a minister. It was in 
single colony. Notwithstanding the strong his family that Salem witchcraft began 
reasons given by the opposition for minis- its terrible work, and he was the most 
ters to be conciliatory towards the Amer- zealous prosecutor of persons accused of 
ie.ans, the majority of Parliament were in the "black art." In April, 1693, his 
fa,'or of attempting coercion with a strong church brought charges against him. He 
hand. Towards the end of the session ãCknowledged his error and was dismissed. 
Burke asked leave to lay before the Com.. He preached in various places afterwards, 
mons the remon
trance lately voted by hut was an unhappy wanderer. and died 
the Assembly of New York. The ministry in Sudbury, Mass., Feb. 27, 17
0. 
and their friends had counted largely on Parrott, ENOCH GREEXLEAF, naval om- 
i he defection of that province; and they cer; born in Portsmouth, N. n., Dec. 10, 
were so sorely disappointed. when they ]814; entered the navy as midshipman 
found the docunwnt so emphatic in its in 1831, and was with Commodore Perry 
claims of the rights of Englishmen that on the coast of Africa in 1843. In the 
Lord Korth opposed and prevented its re- frigate Congress he assisted at the capt- 
c('ption by the House. The acts of that ure of Guaymas and 1\Iazatlan on the 
ses8ion of Parliament greatly widened the Mexican Pacific coast, and in 1861 was 
breach between Great Britain and her made commander. He assisted in the de- 
American colonies. struction of the war-vessels at Norfolk 
Parliament of Religions, held at the and the navy-yard opposite, in April, 1861, 
WorIã:s Fair in Chicago. Sept. 11-27, and was at the capture of the Savannah. 
lRfl3. 'fhe objects proposed were: (l ì J n active service on the Atlantic coast 
To bring together in conference the lead- from the Chesapeake to Georgia, and on 
ing representatives of different religions; the James River, he was in command of 
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the Monadnock in the two attacks on Fort 
:Fisher, and was at the surrender of 
Charleston. He became a rear-admiral in 
] 873; retired in 1874. He died in New 
"lork City, :May 10, 1879. 
Parrott, ROBERT PARKER, military offi- 
cer; born in Lee, N. H., Oct. 5, 1804; 
gIaduated at West Point in 1824; served 
in the army until 1836, when he resigned 
to accept the superintendency of the West 
Point foundry. He invented a system of 
casting and rifling cannon which he placed 
at the disposition of the Cnitcd States 
gO\ ernUH'nt. This Hystem was used in 
the United States during the Civil War. 
He died in CoM Spring, N. Y., Dec. 21, 
11'577. 
Parry, Sm \\'ILLIAM EDWARD, Arctic 
nayigator; born in Bath, England, Dec. 19, 
17f10; entered the ro
'al mtyy at thirteen. 
l
cing engaged in blockading the New Eng- 
land coast in 1813, he as('ended the Con- 
necticut Hiver about 20 miles, and de- 
stroyed twent
'-sen'n prÏ\'ateprs and other 
H'ssels. In 1818 he joined F:ir John nos
's 
e
pedition to the Polar seas, and the ne
t 

'ear he comnUlnlled a second exped.ition, 
penetrating to lat. 70 0 44' 20" :N. and long. 
110 0 \V., which entitled him to receive the 
reward of $
O,OOO offered by Parlia
 
1I1ent for reaching thus far west within 
the Arctic Circle. He was promoted to 
commander on his return, in 1820, and 
was knighted in 1829. He made another 
expedition in lR21-23: and in another, in 
1826, he reached the lat. of 82 0 4.)' in 
boats and sledges, the nearest point to 
the north pole which had then been reach- 
ed. Parry was made rear-admiral of the 
white in 1852, and in 1853 lieutenant- 
governor of Greenwich HOf'opital. He died 
in Ems. Germany, July 8, lR5;J. 
Parsons, FRA
K, law
Ter: horn in )Iount 
. Holly, N. J., Kov. 14, 1854; graduated 
at Cornell in 1873; lecturer on law in the 
BOf'oton "Cniversity in 1892; Professor of 
History and Political Science in the Kan- 
sas Agricnltural College in 1897. He is 
the author of a large number of articles 
on pconOlnics in tl\f' puhlie press, and 
among his books are Our ('ountry's Ncctl.: 
Rational Uoney j The Drift of Our Time, 
etc. 
Parsons, 
A1\nTEL HOT
DEN, military 
officer; born in Lyme, Conn., l\fay 14, 
1737; graduated at Harvard College in 


1756; admitted to the bar in 1759; was 
a representative in the Connecticut Assem- 
bly for eighteen sessions. He was an ac- 
tive patriot at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. .He was made colonel of a Con- 
I'_ecticut regiment in 1775, and engaged 
in the siege of Roston. In August, 177(;, 
he was :wade a brigadier-general, and as 
such engaged in the battle on Long Island. 
In 1779 Parsons succeeded Cieneral Put- 
Ham in command. of the Connecticut line, 
and in 1780 was commissioned a major- 
gC'neral. At the close of the war he re- 
sumed the practice of law, and was ap- 
pointed by "'ashington first judge of the 
Northwestern Territory. .He was also em- 
rloyed to treat with the Indians for the 
e
tinguishment of their titles to the Con- 
lIC'cticut \Yestern Reserve, in northern 
Ohio. He WPItt to the new territory in 
1787; settled. there: and was drowned 
in the Big neaver Hiver, Ohio, Nov. 17, 
1 iSO. 
Parsons, TnEoPIIILUS, jurist; born in 
Byfield, Mass., Feb. 24, 1730; graduated 
at Hanard College in 1769; admitted to 
the bar in 1774; and was at the head. 
of a grammar-school in Falmouth (now 
Portland), l\Ie., when it was destroyed. 
He began practice in N ewburyport in 
1777, and in 17RO was one of the principal 
framers of the State constitution of 
l\Iassachusetts. He removed to Boston in 
1800, where, until his death, he was re- 
garded as the brightest of the legal lights 
of New England. He had been a zealous 
advocate of the national Constitution 
in 1788, and in lR06 was made chief- 
justice of Massachusetts. His decision
 
are embraced in six volumes. His mem- 
ory was wonderful, and he was elo- 
quent as a speaker. His Opinions were 
published in New York in 1836, under 
the title of Commentaries on 
-1mcri- 
ean Latv. He died in Boston, Oet. 30. 
1813. 
Parsons, TUEOPHILlJS, lawyer; horn in 
N ewburyport, ::\Iass., 
Iay 17, 1797; grad- 
uated at Harvanl College in 1815; stud.ied 
law; was Professor of Law in Harvard in 
1847-82. His pllhliC'ations include Rlr- 
11lcnts of Marontiie Law,. Law.<; of Bust- 
111'.<1'<; for BlI.'dnes.<; l[en.: Uaritime Law; 
-Xotp.<; on Bill.<; of Exrhanflej ,Ç;hipping and 
'1 dmiralty: The Political, Personal, and 
Propcrty Rights of a Citizen of the Unit- 
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cd Statcs, etc. He died in Cambridge, 

Iass., Jan. 2
, 1882. 
Parsons' Case, TIlE. A short crop of 
tobacco in Virginia having enhanced the 
value of that staple, and the issuing of 
bills of credit (1755) for the first time 
in t!ult province ha \ling depreciated the 
currency, the Assembly passed a tempo- 
rary act authorizing the payment of all 
tobacco debts in the depreciated currency, 
at a stipulated price. Three :years later 
( 17.3S) an expected short crop caused 
the re-enactment of this tender-law. The 
salaries of the parish ministers. sixty-five 
in number. were payable in tobacco, and 
tlwy were likely to become lo
el's by this 
tf'ß(ler-law. The clergy sent an agent to 
England, \\ ho obtained an Order in Coun- 
cil pronouncing the law void. Suits were 
brought to reco,-er the difference between 
twopence per pound in depreciated cur- 
renc,T and the tohaeco. to which. bv law. 
the "minister!'! wpre entitled. In (Ìefend- 
ing one of t!wse suits the rare elo- 
qnence of Pð.trick [Jpnry was first dpnl- 
olJPd. 
Parton, J,UfII::S, author; horn in Cð.nter- 
hury. England. Feb. 9. 1822: was brought 
to the rnited States when a child; reo 
ceived a common school education in Kew 
York City; remo\"Cd to Xewburyport, 
Mass., in lRj!). His publications include 
Life of Horace Greeley; Life and Times 


of A_aron Burr; Life of A_ndrew Jackson 
 
Life and TÙnes of Bnzjamin Fntuklin; 
llnllllnl for thc Instruction of Rings, Rail- 
road and Political, alld How New York is 
Ooz'crncd
' Famous LlmericaJls of Recel1t 
Times; The lVords of 1rashi/
gton: Life 
of Thomas ./effrrso II , Third President of 
the Unitrd States, etc. He dicd in New- 
buryport, Mass., Oct. 17, 18!H. 
Parvin, TUEODORE SUTTON, author; 
born in Cedarville, N. J., .Jan. 15, 1817; 
remond to Ohio and later to Iowa.. In the 
latter State IH' served in the legislature 
and also filled many public oliices. He 
was the author of a History of Iowa and 
a History of the ]lnights Templar in 
.111If'rira. For fifty-five years he was 
grand secretaQ- of the Knights Templar 
in Iowa. He died in H)Ol. 
Paschal, GEORGE \YAsIIIXGTOX, lawyer; 
born in 
kull Shoals, Ga., X ov. 23, 1 S 12 ; 
rpcein>d an academic education; was ad- 
mittell to thE' bar in 1832: remoYed to 
Tðas in 18--17. During the Ch'il \Yar he 
earne"tly supported the Xational can
e; 
settled in \Ya..hir.gton. D. C., in 18GfL Hi
 
publications inelude AI/notated Digest of 
the Laws of Te,ras: L111lOtated Constitu- 
tion of the Fnited Rtatcs: Df'cisiOllS of 
the Rllprrme ('Ollrt of Te:ras: Sketch of 
the I.".<;t rears of Samuel Houston, etc. 
He died in \Yashington, D. C., Feb. lû, 
1878. 
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Pastorius, FRANCIS DAXIEL, author of 
A.. ParticÙlar Oeographical Description of 
the Lately DiseoL'ered Prol"Ïllcc of Penn- 
sy1r:allia, Situated 011 the Frontiers of this 
IT"esterlt -World. AII/erica.: published in 
Frankfort and Leipzig in 1700; translated 
from the original German b
' Lewis H. 
Weiss. 
.John G. \Yhittier, in an introductory 
note to his poem, The Pennsylwnia P-il- 
grim, wrote: "The beginning of German 
emigration to America may be traced to 
the personal influence of \Yilliam Penn, 
who in 1677 visited the Continent, and 
made the acquaintance of an intelligent 
and highly cultivated circle of Pietists, or 
Mystics, who, reviving in the seYenteenth 
century the spiritual faith and worship 
of Tauler and the 'Friends of God' in 


the fourteenth, gathered about the pastor 
Spener, anò the rOUllg and beautiful 
Eleonora .Johanna von Merlau. In this 
circle originated the Frankfort Land Com- 
pany, which bought of \Yi1liam Penn. the 
gonrnor of Penns
-lvania. a tract of land 
near the new city of Philadelphia. 
"The company's agent in the Xew 
\Yorld was a rising young lawyer, Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, son of Judge Pastorius, 
of \Yindsheim, who studied law at Stras- 
burg, Basle, and Jena, and at Ratisbon, 
and receiyed the degree of Doctor of Law, 
at Xuremberg. in IG76. In IG7fJ he be- 
came deeply interested in the teachings 
of Dr. Spener. In HiRO-81 he tra,-elled in 
France. England, Ireland. and Italy with 
his friend Herr ,'on Rodeck. 'I was.' he 
says, 'glad to enjoy again the compan
' 
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of my Christian friends rather than be 
with Von Rodeck, feasting and dancing.' 
In 1683, in company with a small number 
of German Friends, he emigrated to Amer- 
ica, settling upon the Frankfort Company's 
tract. The township was divided into 
four hamlets-namely, Germantown, Kris- 
heim, Crefield, and Sommerhausen. He 
united with the Society of Friends, and 
became the recognized head and law- 
giver of the settlement. He married, two 
years after his arrival, Anneke, daughter 
of Dr. Klosterman, of Muhlheim. 
" [n the year 1688 he drew up a memorial 
against slave-holding, which was adopted 
by the Germantown Friends, and sent up 
to the monthly meeting, and thence to the 
yearly meeting at Philadelphia. It is 
noteworthy as the first protest made by 
a religious body against negro slavery. 
The original document was discovered in 
1844, by the Philadelphia antiquarian, 
Nathan Kite, and published in The Friend. 
It is a bold and direct appeal to the best 
instincts of the heart. 'Have not,' he 
asks, 'those negroes as much right to 
fight for their freedom as you have to 
keep them slaves?' 
" "(Tnder the wise direction of Pastorius, 
the Germantown settlement grew and pros- 
pered. The inhabitants planted orchards 
and vineyards, and surrounded themselves 
with souvenirs of their old home. A large 
number of them were linen-weavers, as 
well as small farmers. The Quakers were 
the principal sect; but men of all re- 
ligions were tolerated, and lived together 
in harmony. In 1692 Richard Frame pub- 
lished, in what he called verse, a De- 
sCI'iption of Pennsylvania, in which he 
a]]udes to the settlement: 


colonies had arisen in this Western World, 
Buch as Nova Hispania, Nova GaIlia, 
Brasilia, Peru, Golden Castilia, His- 
paniola, Cumana, Jamaica, Nova Anglia, 
Florida, Virginia, etc., it so happened, 
anno 166.3 [!], by means of the skilful and 
enterprising navigators sent out under the 
auspices of Om'oli StuurdU8 I., King oi 
England, a new and large country was dis- 
covered, lying far beyond the above-men- 
tioned colonies. For the time being, how- 
ever, no name was given to it, inasmuch 
as the natives roamed about the for
sts, 
not having any fixed rpsidences or towns 
from which any name could have been de- 
rived; but they lived here and there in 
the wilderness in Tuguriis, or huts made 
of the bark of trees. 
About the time of this discovery the 
Duke of York, having great numbers of 
Swedes and others under his control, COm- 
manded that a town should be commenced 
on the Dellavarra River, which was 
fortified; and he called the place New 
Castle. He likewise granted to the Swedes 
large privileges to induce them to remain 
there, and to cultivate the lands, intend- 
ing to settle it, also, with English emi- 
grants. The Swedes began to clear away 
the forests, and soon became a flourishing 
community. 
About this time the unheard-of tragedy 
was enacted in England, that the King 
was taken by his own subjects and behead- 
ed; his son, the heir to the throne, pur- 
sued for his life; but he managed to make 
his escape through the instrumentality 
of his general, Lord Penn, who carried 
him to France in disguise, for which 
goodly service Penn's entire estates were 
confiscated or destroyed; and he himself 
died in exile, before the restoration of the 
prince. 
Upon the reinstating of Carolus II. on 
German people and Low the throne of his father, he was visited 
weaving linen cloth Is by W'iIIiam Penn, the only son of Lord 
Penn; and he received him very gracious. 
ly. In consideration of the services of 
his father, he presented to him this entire 
region, together with the colony of New 
Castle, forever. This royal bounty bears 
the date April 21, 1681. Penn now þu b- 
OF THE DISCOVERY OF TilE PENNSYLVANIAN Jished it in the city of London, that he 
REGIONS. intended to establish a colony theH'. 
Although, aftpr the successful expedi- and offered to sell lands to all such HS 
tions of Columbus and Amcricus, many wished to emigrate. Upon this many 
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U · The German town of wlJich I spoke before, 
Which Is at least ìn length one mile or 
more, 
Where lives High 
Dutch. 
Whose trade In 
much- 
There grows the flax, as also you may know 
That from the same they do divide the tow. 
'rhelr trade suits well their habitation- 
'Ve find convenience for their occupation.' " 
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persons offered to go, and Penn accom- 
panied them thither, where he founded the 
city of Philadclphia, in 16
2. A Ger- 
man society also contracted with hi:; 
agents in London for several thousand 
acn
s of land to establish a German colony 
there. The entire region was named 
Penns,ylvania, which signifies Pcnn's forest 
lanJs. 
[Here follow Penn's charter and plans 
of settlement, which are already well 
known anù are therefore omitted.] 


feet front, and is four hundred feet deep. 
Next to it is to be a street. Adjoining 
it lies the second lot of the same size 
as No.1. Then another street. Lot No. 
3 joins this street, its size being the same 
as the other two. On these lots we can 
build two dwellings at each end, making 
in all twelve building
 with proper yards 
and gardens, and all of them fronting on 
the streets. 
For the first few years, little or no 
profit can reasonably be expected to ac- 
crue from these lots, on account of th
 
great scarcity of money in this prov- 
ince, and, also, that as yet this coun- 
try has no goods or productions oi 
any kind to trade with or export to Eu- 
rope. 
Our governor, \VilIiam Penn, intends to 
establish and encourage the growing and 
manufactory of woollens; to introduce the 
cultivation of the vine, for which this 
country is peculiarly well adapted, so that 
our company had better send us a quantity 
of wine barrels and vats of various sorts, 
also all kinds of farming and gardening 
implements. Item, several iron boilers of 
various sizes, and copper and brass ket- 
tles. Item, an iron stove, several blankets 
and mattresses, also a few pieces of 
Barchet and white linens, which might be 
sold in our trading-house here to good ad- 
vantage. 
On the 16th of November last a fair had 
been held at Philadelphia; but we only 
sold about ten dollars' worth at our trad- 
ing-house, owing altogether to the scarc- 
ity of money, as has been already men- 
tioned. 
As relating to our newly laid out town, 
Germanopolis, or Germantown, it is situ- 
ated on a deep and very fertile soil, and 
is blessed with an abundance of fine 
springs and fountains of fresh water. The 
main street is sixty and the cross street 
forty feet in width. Every family has 
a plot of ground for yard and garden 
three acres in size. 
[Here follow Wïlliam Penn's laws, 
which are already well known and there- 
fore omitted.] 


CONCERl'\ING TIlE GERl\IAN SOCIETY. 
The German society couuuissioneJ my- 
self, Francis Daniel Pastorius, as their 
licensed agent, to go to Pennsylvania and 
to superintend the purchase and survey 
of their lands. 
I set out from Franckfort - on - the- 
1\1ayne, went to London, where I made 
the purchase, and then embarked for 
America. 
ender the protection of the Almighty, 
I arrived safely at Philadelphia; and I 
was enabled to send my report home to 
Germany on the 7th of )Iarch, IG8.!. 
The lands I purchased were to be as 
follows: fifteen thousand acres in one 
tract on some navigable stream. 
Three hundred acres in the City Liber- 
ties, which is the strip of land lying be- 
twe
n the ri\"Crs Dellavarra and Scol- 
kill, above Philadelphia. 
Three lots in the city proper for the 
purpoRe of building thereon. 
rpon my arrival 1 applied to the 
governor, 'Yilliam Penn, for warrants, 
so as to ðurvey and take possession of 
the aforesaid lands. 
His first answer, concerning the three 
hundred acres in the Liberties and the 
three lots in the city, was this: "That 
these could by right not be claimed by the 
German Company, becauRe they had been 
purchased after he had left London, the 
books closed, and all the lots previously 
disposed of." He, however, had three lots 
in the city surveyed for me, ont of his 
youngest son's portion, instead of those 
above mentioned. 
Beginning to number the houses from 
the Dellavarra River, our trading-house OF THE SITUATION OF THE COUNTRY AND 
is the ninth in order. THE RIVERS THEREOF. 
Our first lot in the city is of the fol- The situation of Pennsylvania is like 
lowing dimensions. It has one hundred unto that of Naples in HaÌ y . This region 
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lies in the fortieth degree of north lati- 
tude. is bounded on the east by the Del- 
lavarra River, and extends in length 75 
miles, in breadth 45.* 
The islands bordering upon this prov- 
ince are New Jersey, ::\farielalld, and Vir- 
ginia. In these regions, several new and 
beautiful stars and constellations are 
visible, which llave heretofore been en- 
tirely unknown to the European asirologi 
and learned ones. 
The river Dellavarra is so beautiful a 
stream as not to have its equal among 
all the rivers of Europe. 
It is navigable for vessels of one hun- 
dred tons thirty miles beyond Philadelphia. 
n separates Pennsylvania from New Jer- 
sey. At Philadelphia it is two and at 
New Castle three miles wide; is abun- 
dantly stocked with the finest fish, as is 
likewise the river Scolkill. 
The springs and fountains of water are 
innumerable. 
The woods Hnd copses are filled with 
beautiful birds of great variety, which 
proclaim their Creator's praises, in their 
pleas:mtest manncr. There is, besides, a 
great abundance of wild. geese, ducks. tur- 
keys, quails, pigeons, partridges, and many 
other sorts of game. 


OF TIlE TO" NS AND CITIES IN 
PROYINCE. 


The governor. William Penn. laid out 
the city of Philadelphia, b('tw('('n the two 
rivers Dellavarra and Scolkill, naming 
it with the pious wish and desire that its 
inhahitants might dwcll together in 
brotherly love and unity. 
The Del1avarra is deep enough so that 
the largest vessels can comc up closc to 
the bank, whieh is but about a stone's 
cast from the city. 
Another English eO
llpany have laid out 
the new town of Frankfort, five miles 
ahove Philadelphia, at which now so 
flourishing and pleasant place they have 
already established several good mill 2, 
a ghu'!s-hous('. pottery, and 1'10mf' stores 
and trading-houses. 
New Ca<;tle li('s forty miles from the 
ocean on the Dellavarra, and has a very 
good harbor. 
* German milts, one of which Is equal to 
5 English miles. 


The town of Uplandt is twenty miles 
above New Castle on the river, and is a 
fine large place, inhabited mostly by 
Swedes. 
On the twenty-fourth day of Octobriis, 
an no 1685, I, Francis Daniel Pastorius, 
with the wish and concurrence of our 
governor, laid out and planned a new 
town, which we called Germantown or 
Germanopolis, in a very fine. and fertile 
district, with plenty of springs of fresh 
water, being well supplied with oak, \val- 
nut, and chestnut trees, and having be- 
sides excellent and abundant pasturage 
for the cattle. At the commencement 
there were but twelve families of forty- 
one individuals, consisting mostly of 
German mechanics and weavers. TIle 
principal street of this, our town, I made 
sixty feet in width, and the cross street, 
forty feet. The space or lot for each 
house and garden I made three acres in 
size; for my own dwelling, however, six 
acres. 
Before my laying ou t of this town, I 
had already erected a small house in 
Philadelphia, thirty feet by fifteen in 
size. The windows, for the want of 
glass, were made of oiled paper. OH'T 
the (ioor I had placed the following in- 
scription: 
TillS Pan'a domus, sed arnica bonis, procul este 
prophani, 


at which our governor, when he paid me 
a visit, laughed heartily, at the same 
time encouraging me to build more. 
I have also obtained 15,000 acres 
of land for our company, in one tract, 
with this condition-that within one 
year at least thirty families should 
settle on it; and thus we may, by God's 
blessing. have a separate Gl'rman prov- 
ince, where we can all live together in 
one. 


OF THE PRODUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Inasmuch as this region lies in the same 
degr('(' of latitude as 1\fontpplit'r and 
Naples, but has a much richer soil. and 
that h('Her watered hy its many springs 
and ri\'ulets, it is but reasonable to snp- 
pose that such a country must be well 
palculated to produce all kinds of fruit. 
The air is pure and serene, the summer is 
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longer and warmer than it is in Germany, 
and we are cuIti ,-a ting many kinds of 
iruits and vcgetables, and our labors meet 
with rich reward. 
Of cattle wc have a great abundance, 
but for \vant of proper accommodation 
they roam at large for the present. 

ugar and syrup we import from Bar- 
bados, and he that has not money bar- 
ters with such articles of produce as he 
Imav ha,'e. The articles of trade be- 
tw
en the Indians and the Christians 
consist of fish, birds, deer-skins, and the 
furs of beavers, otters, foxes, etc. They 
usually exchange these things for liquor 
or el!'e for their own kind of money, 
"hich they call wampum, and consists 
of red and white sea - shells, which are 
neatly prepared, and strung like beads. 
These strings of wampum they make 
use of to decorate themselves with. 
Their king wears a crown made of the 
same. 
Twelve strings of the red are valued as 
much as twentv-four white ones. Thev 
like this kind. of money much better tha
 
our silver coin, becaus
 they are so often 
deceived by it, not being able to dis- 
tinguish the counterfeit from the genuine, 
and, as they cannot well calculate the 
difference in its value, they do not much 
like to take it. 
The money in circulation among our- 
selves i;; Rpanish and English coin. Gems 
and precious stones \W' have none, neither 
do we desire any. \Ye would not give 
him any great thanks who would dig 
them out of the earth: for these things 
which God has created for good and wise 
purposes have bepn most shamefully 
abused by man, and have become the ser- 
vants of human pride and ostentation 
rather than being conducive to the 
Creator's glory. 


wp werc obliged to obtain our provisions 
from thc .Jerseys for n OIleJ', and at a 
high pricc; but now we not only ha'"e 
enough for ourf,eh-es, but a considerable 
surplus to dispo
e of amol1g our neighbor- 
ing colonies. Of the most. needful me- 
chanics wc havc enough now; but day- 
laborers are very scarce, and of them 
we stand in great need. Of mills, brick- 
kilns, and tile-ovens we have the necessary 
numher. 
Our surplus of grain and cattle we 
trade to Barbados for rum, syrup, sugar, 
and salt. The furs, however, we ex- 
port to England for other manufactured 
goods. 
""c are also endeavoring to introduce 
the cultivð.tion of the vine, and also tlw 
manufacture of woollen cloths and linens. 
so as to kepp our money as much as pos- 
sible in the country. For this reason 
we have alreadJ" established fairs to be 
heM at statpd times. so as to hring the 
people of ditl'erent parts together for 
the purposes of barter and trade. and 
thereby encourage our own industry 
and. preyent our little money from going 
abroad. 


OF TilE INIIAßITANTS OF THIS LAXD. 


The inhabitants may be divided into 
three classes: ( 1) the Aborigincs. or, as 
they are called, the 8m-ages; (2) those 
Christians who have been in the country 
for years, and. are called old settlers; (3) 
the newly arrived colonists of the different 
companies. 
1. The s:1,"ages. or Indians. are in gen- 
eral strong, nimble, and well-shaped ppo- 
pIe, of a dark, tawny complexion, and 
wore no clothing whatever when the first 
European!'! came to this country. Now, 
however, they hang a blanket about their 
!'!houlders, or some of them also have 
shirts. 
They have straight black hair, which 
they cut oft. close to the head, save one 
Although this far-distant land was a tuft, which they lea\"(' stand on the right 
dense wilderness-and it is only quite re- side. Their children they anoint with the 
eently that it has come under the cul- fat of the bears and other animals, so 
tivation of the Christians-there is much as to make their skin dark, for hy nature 
cause of wonder and admiration how they would be white enough. They eul- 
rapidly it has already, under the blessing tivate among themselves the most scrupu- 
of God, advanced, and is still advancing, lous honesty, are unwavering in keeping 
day by day. The first part of the time promises, defraud and insult no one, are 
Î!} 
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very hospitable to strangers, obliging to of his wisdom and divine power, and pal'. 
their guests, and faithful even to death ticularly do they listen with emotion to 
towards their friends. the narrative of the Saviour's life and 
Their huts, or wigwams, they make by sufferings; but it is greatly to be re- 
bending down several young trees, and gretted that we are not yet sufficiently 
covering them with bark. acquainted with their language, so as to 
They use neither tables nor chairs explain the great plan of salvation to 
nor furniture of any kind, except, per- them fully. 
ha ps, a single pot or kettle to cook their They behave with the greatest respect 
food. and decorum whenever they attend public 
1 once saw four of them dining together worship in our churches: and it is my 
in great enjoyment of their feast. It con- firm belief that many of these poor Anwr- 
siRted in nothing more than a pumpkin, iean savages will in the great. day rise 
8imply boiled in water, without salt, up in judgment with those of 'fyre and 
butter, or spice of any kind. Their seat Sidon against our own wicked and per- 
and table was the bare ground, their verse generation. As regards their domes- 
spoons were sea-shells, wherewith they tic arrangements, the men attend to the 
supped the warm water, and their plates chase, hunting, and fishing, the women 
were thp leaves of the nearest tree, which, bring up their children. instructing them 
after they were done their meal, they had in virtue and honor. TIH'Y raiRe some 
no occasion of washing or any need of few vegetables, such as corn anù beans; 
carefully preserving for future use. I but, as to any e-xtensive fanning and cuI. 
thought to myself on witnessing this tivation, they concern themselves nothing 
scene how these poor savages, who have about it, but are rather surprised that 
never heard of the Raviour's doctrines and we, as Christians, should have so many 
maxims of contentment and temperance, earl'S and anxieties a"! to our support and 
how far superior they are to ourselves, nourisllment. just as H we did not believe 
so-called Christians, at leaRt so far as that God will and can sustain and provide 
these virtues are concerned. for us. 
They are otherwise very grave and re- They speak a most beautiful and grave 
sernd, speak but little, and in few language, which sounds very much like 
words, and are greatly surprised when the Italian. although it has entirply dif. 
thev hear much needless and even foolish ferent words. 
talking and tale-bearing among us Chris- They are in the llabit of painting their 
tians. faces with various colors, and the women 
They are true and faithful in their as well a!3 the men are very fond of 
matrimonial relations, abhorring licen- tobacco. 
tiousness in the extreme. Above all do 2. The earlier European or old settlers. 
they despise deception and falsehood. These never had the proper motives in 
They have no idols, but adore one great, settling here; for. instead of instructing 
good Rpirit, who keeps the devil in sub. the poor Indians in the Christian virtues, 
jection. They believe in the immor- their only desire 'was gain. without ever 
tality of the soul, and, according as scrupling about the means employed in 
they ha,'e lived in this world, do they obtaining it. 
expect a reward or punisllment in the By these means they have taught those 
future. natives who hall dealings with them 
Their peculiar mode of worship con- nothing but deception and many other 
sists principaHy in singing and dancing, evil habits, so that there is very little 
during which they make use of the most of virtue or honesty remaining on either 
singular eontortions and positions of the side. 
body: and, when the renwmbrance of the These wicked people make it a custom 
death of parents or det 1 r friends is brought to pay the savages in rum and other 
to their mind, they break forth into the liquors for the furs they bring to thpm, 
most piteous cries and lamentations. so that these poor dpluded Indians have 
They are fond of hearing us speak about become very intemperate, and sometinH's 
the Creator of heaven and the earth, and drink to such excess that they can neither 
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walk nor stand. On such occasions they 
often commit thefts and other vices. 
3. The newly arrived colonists of our 
and other companies. \Ye who have come 
over to this land with good and honest 
intentions have purchased considerable 
tracts of land where we wilJ settle, and 
endeavor to live in happiness and content- 
ment; and we are living in tIle hope and 
e"Xpectation that we can in time do some- 
thing for the eternal welfare and salvation 
of the aborigines. May our God prosper 
and bless our undertakings! 


OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF THIS LAND. 


The aborigines of this country had their 
own chiefs and kings. 
\Ve Christians acknowledge as our gov- 
ernor and chief magistrate the oft-named 
and excellent, the Hon. \VilJiam Penn, to 
whom this region was granted and given 
as 11is own by his Majesty of England, 
Carolus II., with the express command 
that all the pre\'ious and future colonists 
should be subject to Penn's laws and juris- 
diction. 
This wise and truly pious ruler and gov- 
ernor did not, however, take posses!'ion of 
the province thus granted without llav- 
ing first conciliatf'd, and at various coun- 
cils and treaties duly purchased from, 
the natives of this country the various 
regions of Pennsylvania. He, having by 
these means obtained good titles to the 
province, under the sanction and signature 
of the native chiefs, I therefore have pur- 
chased from him some thirty thousand 
acres for my German colony. 
Now, although the oft-mentioned \Yill- 
iam Penn is one of the sect of Friends, 
or Quakers, still he will compel no man 
to belong to his particular society; but 
he has granted to everyone free and un- 
trammelled exercise of their opinions and 
the largest and most complete liberty of 
conscience. 


from the parents to their children only 
1ìer traditionem. 
The English and the Dutch adhere to 
the Calvinistic persuasion. 
The colonists of William Penn are near- 
ly all Quakers. 
The Swedes and Germans are Evangeli- 
cal Lutherans. under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of epsala. The Swedes have 
their own churches. The name of their 
clergyman is Fabricius, of whom ] must 
say with deep regret tllat hc is an intem- 
perate man, and, as regards spiritual 
things, very dark and ignorant. \Ye in 
Germantown built a little chapel for our- 
selves in IGSG, but did not fiO mu('h care 
for a splendid stone edifi('e as for having 
an humble but true temple dcvoted to the 
living God, in which true believers might 
he edified to the salvation of their souls. 
The ministers here might have an excel- 
lent ol)portunity to oLc-y and practise the 
command of the :-:aviour, "Go ye into all 
the world and preadl the gospel"; but, 
unfortunately, they sepk more tlleir own 
comfort and case than they do the glory of 
tIle Redeemer. 


OF THE GERMAN SOCIETY FOR TUE SETTLING 
IN PENNSYLYA
JA. 


The principal participants in this so- 
ciety of ours are the following-named 
gentlemen: 
Jacob von De \Yalle, Dr. John Jacob 
Schuetz, and Daniel Behagel, all of 
Franckfort-on-the-l\fayne. 
Gerllard von l\Iastricht, of Duisburg: 
Thomas yon \V
'lich, am1 .John Lebrunu. of 
\Vesel. 
Benjamin Furly, of Rotterdam; Philip 
Fort, of Londou. 
These persons will attend to and care 
for all letters aud papers for our colony, 
am1 will also assist and give advice to 
all such as desire to emigrate, if such 
applicants be of gooll moral character 
and standing, and their motives and in- 
tentions for emigrating are honest and 
OF THE VARIOUS RELIGIOrS DENOl\nNATIO
S good. 
OF THESE PARTS. In Pennsylvania the whole direction 
The native Indians have no written 1'1'- and management of the colony has been 
ligious belief or creed; and tIleir own intrusted to my humhle ahilities. for the 
peculiar ideas, which are by no means time being; am1 may the Almighty give 
so rude or so barbarous as those of many me tlH' proper wisdom and strength to 
other lleathens, have to be transmitted fulfil all my arduous duties. 
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OF TilE OprORTU
ITIES AND WAYS OF EMI- 
GRATI
G TO THIS COUNTRY. 
From tlle month of April until in the 
fall of every year there are vessels sailing 
to Pellns
Th-ania, at frequent times, from 
England, prinl'ipally froill the port of 
Deal, although there is no fixed time or 
day set for sailing, and persons are 
therefore compelled to watch their op- 
portunity. \Yhenever there is a company 
of thirty-five or forty passengers together, 
exclusive of the ship's crew, a vessel is 
despatched. Every grown-up man pa
Ts 
for his passage the sum of f6 sterling, 
or thirty-six rix dollars. For a female 
or servant, twenty-two rix dollars. One 
pound sterling is equal to six rix dol- 
lars. 


OF MY OWN VOYAGE HITHER. 


After I had left London, where I had 
made all my arrangements with Penn's 
agent, and arrive(l at Deal, I hired four 
male and two fpmale servants, am1 on the 
7th of .Tune, HîS3, set sail with a com- 
pany of eighty passengers. Our ship drew 
thirteen feet of water. Our fare on board 
was poor enough. The allowance of pro- 
vision for ten persons per week was as 
fo]]ows: three pounds of butter; daily, 
four ca.ns of heer and one can of water; 
evpry noon, two dishes of pease; four times 
per week salt meat, aud three times salt 
fish, which 'VI' were obliged to cook, each 
man for himself, and had daily to save 
enough from dinner to serve for our sup- 
pprs also. And, as tllf'se provisions were 
usua]]y very poor, and the fish sometimes 
tainted, we were all compelled to make 
lihpral USE' of liquors and other refresh- 
nwnts of a similar nature to preserve the 
health amid sueh hard fare. :l\Ioreover, 
it is the practice of the masters of these 
vessels to impose upon their passengers 
in a shameful mannC'r b
T giving them very 
short a]]owancps. It is therefore advisable 
not to pa
Y t h(> passage in fnn in England. 
hut to WitlIl101d a part until the arriving 
in America, so that they are obliged to 
fulfil thpir part of t1le contract. Fur- 
thermore, it is advisahle to endeavor to 
obtain passage in vessels bound to Phila- 
delphia direct, inasmuch as those who 
come in such, landing at Upland, are 
suJljected to many and grievous molesta- 
tions. 


On the sixteenth day of August, lGS3, 
we came in sight of the American conti- 
nent, but did not enter the Capes of Dela- 
ware until the 18th ejusdem. The 2uth 
ejusdem we passed hJT New Castle and 
Fpland, and arrived to\\ard evening at 
Philadelphia, in perfect health and safety, 
where we were all welcomed with great 
joy and love by the governor, William 
Penn, and his secretary. He at once made 
me his confidential friend, and I am fre- 
quently requested to dine with him, wherp 
I can enjoy his good counsel and edify- 
ing conversations. Lately I could not 
visit him for eight days, when he waited 
upon me himself, requesting me to dine 
with him in future twice in each weel.:., 
without particular invitation, assuring 
me of his love and friendship toward 
myself and the German nation, hoping 
that all the rest of the colonists wouM 
do the same. 


OF THE DUTIES AND LABORS OF TIlE GERMAN 
COLOXIST. 
Our German society have in this place 
now established a lucrative trade in 
woollen and linen goods, together with a 
large assortment of other useful and 
necessary articles, and have intrusted this 
extensive business to my own direction. 
Besides this they have now purchased and 
hold over thirty thousand acres of land, 
for the sake of establishing an entirely 
German colony. In my newly laid out 
Germantown there are already sixty-four 
families in a very prosperous condition. 
Such persons, therefore, and all those 
who still arrive, have to fall to work .lllll 
swing the axe most vigorously; for whpr- 
ever you turn the cry is, ltUl" in antiqllam 
8J111'o m, nothing but endlpss forl'sts. So 
that I have been often wishing for a num- 
ber of stalwart Tyrolians. to throw down 
thesp gigantic oak and othpr forest trees, 
hut which we will he obliged to cut down 
oun,plves hy degrees and with almost in- 
credible labor and exprtioll, during Wllidl 
we can have a very forcible illustration 
of tlle Sf'ntencc pronounccd upon our poor 
old father Adam, that in the sweat of l1is 
brow he should eat his breaù. To our 
successors. and others coming after us, we 
would say that they must not only bring 
over money, but a firm determination to 
labor and make themselves useful to our 
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infant colony. -Cpon the whole, we may In 1870 the Patent Office was made a 
consider that man blessed whom the devil branch of the state Department; it after- 
does not find idling. In the mean time wards became a bureau of the Interior 
we are employing the wild inhabitants as Department. During the fi!'cal year H103- 
day-laborers, for which they are, however, 04 there were f>6,023 applieations for 
not much inclined; and we ourselves are patents, re-issues, etc. 
gradually learning their language, so to Paterson, JOHN, military officer; born 
in
truct them in the religion of Christ, in New Britain, Conn., in 1744; graduated 
inviting them to attend our church ser- at Yale College in 17G2; became a lawyer, 
vices, and thcrefore have the pleasing and was an active patriot in l\Iassa- 
hope that the spirit of God may be the chusetts at the breaking-out of the Revolu- 
means of enlightening many of thesc poor tion, being a member of the Provincial 
heathens unto their souls' salvation. To Congress. After the afl'air at Lexington he 
Him be honor, praise, thanks, and glory, hastened with a regiment of minute-men 
forenrmore. Amen. to Cambridge, where he cast up the first 
Patch, SA
n-EL, diver; born in Rhode redoubt of the fortifications around Bos- 
Island in 1807. As an athlete he became ton. After the evacuation of that C'ity 
known as a diver, making his first cele- he was !'ent to Canada, and a part of his 
brated leap from the bridge over the regiment was engaged at the Cedars. 
Pa!"saic Hiver at Paterson, N. J. He met When the army left Canada he joinpd 
his death Kov. 13, 182f1, in jumping from \Vashington, and was engaged in the bat- 
a bridge owr the Genesee River at Roches- tIes of Trenton and Princeton; and in 
ter, K. Y., at a height of 125 feet above the February, I i77, he was made brigadier- 
water. general and attached to the Korthern De- 
Patent Laws. Clause 8, section 8, partment. where he rendered important 
article 3 of the national Com;titution gives services in the events which enclp(l in the 
to COIIgreS!; power to "promote the prog- capture of Burgoyne. At the battle of 
ress of science and useful arts by securing, 
Iomnouth, the next )'ear, he was very 
for a limited time, to authors and in- efficient, and remained in the sen'iee until 
ventors, the exclusive right to their re- the close of the war. In 1 iSli he cOJ1J.- 
spective writings and discoveries." The manded a detachment of Berk!'hire mili- 
first law framed under this provision was tia which was sent to suppre.;;s f'hays's 
approved 
\pril 10, I iÐO, and secured to insurrection. He removed to Lisle, K. Y., 
authors and inventors the exclusive rights after that, wllPre he hecame a member 9i 
in the use of their productions for four- the legislature, member of the convention 
tf'en years. It remained in force three that revised the State constitution in 
years, when it was repealed. Only three 1801. and membcr of Congress from 1803 
patf'nts were granted the first year, tllirty- to 1805. He died in Lisle, :N. Y., .July 
three the second, and eleven the third. 19, 1808. 
A new law was pas!'ed in 1793. It was Paterson, 'VIJ.LlA
r, jurist: born at 
amended from time to time, and remained sea in 174;;; graduated at Princeton in 
in force until 1836, when all existing 1763; admitted to the bar in I i6f1: at- 
patent laws were repealed, and a new one torney-general for Kew Jersey in 17ifi; 
was approwd. During the ten years from elected to the Continental Congress in 
1 iflO to 1800 the number of patents grant- 1780; to the Constitutional Convention in 
N1 was 276. The matter of infrinO'ement li87: elected "Cnited f;tatps f;enator in 
c:f patpnts was first brought uJl(
r the 17R9; governor of Kew Jersey. 1 i91; fiP- 
f'fJuity juri!'dietion of the "Cnited States pointed justice of the Cnited States 
courts in lR19, and in 1832 provision was Supreme Court in 1793. He died in AI- 
made hy C'ongress for the re-issue of bany. N. Y., Sept. fl. H
O(ì. 
patf'nts undl'r certain conditions. Prior Patrons of Husbandry, a secret Ol'clc>r 
to tlu' npw law of J831Ì. only JO.020 patf'nts organizf'd in t1w Unitf'cl Rtates, Dc>c. 4, 
had hef'n is
uf'd. From 1 R37 to 1 R90. the 18fì7. hy O. If. 1(P]]y, of t hI" "Cnitpd States 
nnml)('r of patents i!''ìued was 475.785. In bureau of agriculture, for tIle pUrpo!'p 
lRGl the time for which patents were of promoting the social ancl material in- 
iStmed was extended to seventeen years. terests of persons engaged directly or indi- 
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rectI;)" in the agricultural and allied indus- manufacture cloth of any kinù, on pain 
tries. The unit of organization is the of banishment from the colony; and the 
local grange, subordinate to the State company agreed to furnish them with 
grange, and that in turn under the juris- as many African slaves "as they con- 
diction of the national grange. Although venientIy could"; also, to protect them 
the Ol'der is non-political, the national against foes. 
grange has e
pressed favor towards the Each colony was bound to support a 
following subjects of I"dorm: minister of the Gospel and a school-master, 
1. l'ostal savings-Ixmks. 2. Enactment and so provide a comforter of the sick and 
of pure food la \Vs. 3. Hural free-mail de- a teacher of the illiterate. Such was the 
livery. 4. .\,lditional powers to the Inter- modified feudalism introùuceû into the 
state Commerce Commission. 5. Speedy young Dutch colony, which naturally fos- 
(:unstruction of the Nicaragua Canal by tered aristocratic ideas. It recognized the 
the United States. G. To prevent the right of the Indians to the soil by com- 
pooling of railroads. 7. Impartial inves- pelling its purchase from them; it invited 
tigation of foreign trade relations. 8. independent farmers, to whom a homestead 
Election of United States Senators by should be secured, and promised protection 
popular vote. g. Settlement of interna- to aU in case of war, and encouraged re- 
tional differences by arbitration. Iigion and learning. Yet the free New 
In IDOl the national grange had estab- England system was far better for the de- 
lished 27,G89 subordinate granges in forty- velopment and growth of popular liberty. 
four States and Territories. See FAR
[- Several of these patroon domains were 
ERS' ALLIANCE; }'EOPLE'S PARTY. secured by directors of tIle Amsterdam 
Patroons. To induce private capital- Chamber. The patroons began vigorously 
Ists to engage in making settlements in to make settlements on the Hudson and 
NEW NETUERLAND (q. v.), the 'Vest India Delaware rivers, and so construed the 
Company, in lG
!), resolved to grant 
harter of privileges and exemptions that 
lands and manorial pl'ivileges to such as they claimed a right to traffic with the 
should accept the conditions of a proposed Indians. This brought them into collision 
charter of privileges and exemptions. with the other directors, whose jealousy 
Reserving the islanû of l\Ianhattan, they was aroused. The patroons persisted, and 
offered to grant lands in any part of :Kew an appeal was made to the States-General, 
i\etherland, to the extent of lG míles which prudently postponed a decision, " in 
along any navigable stream (or 4 miles order to enaùle the parties to come to 
if on each shore), and indefinitely in an amicable settlement." Ro ended the 
the interior, to any person who should action of the Dutch government in the 
agree to plant a colony of fifty adults matter. 
within four years; or, if he should bring The patroon system discouraged indi- 
more, his domain to be proportionately vidual enterprise. Private persons who 
enlarged. He was to be absolutely lord of wished to emigrate dared not attempt it. 
the manor, politically and otherwise, hold- Some of the best tracts of land in the 
ing inferior courts for the jurisdiction of colony were appropriated by the patroons. 
petty cidl cases; and, if cities should The latter, ambitious and grasping, at- 
grow up on his domain, he was to have tempted to enlarge their privileges, and 
power to appoint the magistrates and boldly presented to the States-General a 
other officers of such municipalities, and n('w plan for the purpose, in which they 
have a deputy to confer with the governor. demanded that they should monopolize 
These lords of manors were called pa- more territory; have longer time to settle 
troons, or patrons, and the settlers under colonists; be invested with larger feudal 
t hem were to be exempted from all taxa- powers; be made entirely independent of 
tion and tribute for the support of the the control of the company with respect 
provincial government for ten years; and to the internal government of the colonies J 
for the same period every man, woman, enjoy free-trade throughout and around 
and child was bound not to leave the ser- New Netherland; have a vote in the coun- 
yice of the patroon without his written ei1 of the director-general; be supplied 
consent. The colonists were forbidden to with convicts from Holland as servants, 
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and with negro slayes: and, finally, that form a political party favorable to their 
all private persons and poor immigrants cause. It succeeded in 18-12, and several 
should be forbidden to purchase lands years afterwards, in electing one-eighth 
from the Indians, and should be required of the legi"lature who favored the anti- 
to settle themselves within the established renters; and in 18-16 a clause was in- 
colonies and under the control of the serÜ..d in the revised constitution of the 
manorial lords. These extravagant de- State, abolishing aU feudal tenures and 
mands caused their existing privileges to incidents, and forbidding the leasing of 
be curtaikd hy a new charter of privileges agricultural lands for a longer term than 
and exemptions, issued in lû40. A host twelve years. The same year Governor 
of smaller "masters of colonies" was 'Yright, who was a candidate for re- 
created, and the legal powers of the old elcction as chief magistrate, was defeated 
patroons were abridged. Quarrels between by 10,000 majority given to John Young, 
these lords of manors and the civil gov- the anti-rent candidate, who afterwards 
ernment of New :Netherland contimwd released a]] offenders of the law who 
until the province passed from the pos- were in prison. The excitement gradually 
session of the Dutch to that of the subsided, and only in courts of law were 
English. the anti-rent associations actively sepn. 
These feudal tenures having been abol- The last proprietor of the Van Rensselaer 
ished, the proprietors of manor grants manor sold his interests in his lands to 
contrived a form of deed by which the a person who made amicable arrangements 
grantees agreed to pay rents and dues al- with aU the tenants for the rent, sale, and 
most precisely as before. This tenure be- purchase of the farms. 
came burdensome and odious to the tillers; Patten, GEORGE 'V ASIIINOTO
, military 
and in 1839 associations of farmers were officer; born in Newport, R. I., Dec. 2;;, 
formed for the purpose of devising a 1808; graduated at Brown University in 
scheme of relief from the burdens. The 1824, and at 'Yest Point in 1830. He 
movement was soon known as anti-rent- served in the war against the Spminoles 
1!'an, and speedily manifested itself in open and in :Mexico amI was brevette(1 major 
resistance to the service of legal processes for gallantry at Cerro Gordo. where he 
for the collecting of manorial rents. The lost a hand. H(' was made lieutenant- 
first overt act of lawlessness that attract- colonel of the 2d Infantry, June 7, 18(j2, 
ed public attention was in the town of and retired Feb. 17, 18(j-1. Colonel Patten 
Grafton, Rensselaer county, where a band was a contributor of poetical pieces for 
of anti-renters, disguised, killed a man, yet periodicals from his )'outh. and a volume 
the criminal was never discovered. In of his poems was pub1ished in 1867. He 
18-11 and 1842 Governor Seward in his was abo autllOr of an ,lnny Jlanllal 
messages recommended the reference of the (1863): and TactiC's and Drill for In- 
alleged gripvances and matters in dispute fantry,. lrtill('ry, and (fa l'011'Y (3 volunws, 
on hoth "ides to arhitrators, and appoint- 1861-(3). He died in Houlton, 1\[e., April 
('d thrpe commissioners to investigate and 28, 1882. 
rpport to the lpgislature. Nothing was ac- Patterson, DANIEL TOD, naval officer; 
comp1ished. and the disaffection increased. born in New York. l\Iarch (j, 1786: enter- 
So rampant was the insuhordination to ed the navy as midshipman in 1800; was 
law in Delaware county that Governor with Bainbridge at Tripoli, and master- 
'\'right, in 184f). recommended legislation commandf'r in 1813. In 1814 he connnand- 
for its suppression, and he declared the ed the naval force at and near Xpw 
county in a state of insurrection. Finally, Orleans that co-operated with General 
the trial and conviction of a few persons .Tack!;'on in defence of that city. Patterson 
for conspiracy and rpsistance to law, aTIlI was acti\'e. afloat and asllOre. for nearly 
their confinement in the State prison. forty years. He died in \Yashington, 
caused a cessation of all operations by D. C., Aug. If), 183tJ. 
maskpd bands. Patterson, ROBERT, military officer; 
Thpre was so much public sympathy horn in Tyrot'.e county, Irpland, Jan. 12, 
manifpstf'd for the cause of the anti-rent- I jfl2: was brought to AnlPriea by his par- 
ers that the association determined to ('nts in his early )'Ollth; engaged in mer- 
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('"utile pursuits; but entered the army in 
1
13; was made full captain in 1814, and 
Sf'n ed to the end of the war. He resumed 
mercantile ]ifc and became largely in- 
tf're!-ted in mamlfa<,'!ures. Commissioned 
major-general of yolunteers when the war 
with l\[cxico hroke out, hp took an active 
part in the campaign under Scott from 
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Ypra Cruz to the <'ity of )Iexico. When 
tlw ('iril 'Yar broke out. he was pla('ed 
in command of a division of three months' 
men. In command of troops watching- the 
forces uuder the Confpderate Gpneral 
.Johnston at ""1nche:;;t(,I'. Ya.. the fail. 
ure of (
eneral f'cott to send him or- 
ders caused him to fail to co-operate 
with )IeDowell in hi,; movement!' tllat 
resulted in thp battle of BULL Rrx 
(q. î'.). For this failure he was un- 
justly dismissed from the !'erviee, 
and he was under a clouù for some 
time. He did not re-enter the serv- 
ice. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
AUg". 7, IRS!. 
Pattison, ROßERT E)WRY, states- 
man; born in Quantico, l\1d., Dec. 8, 
18.>0; comptroller of Philadelphia. 
lSïï-82; go\ernor of the State, 18S

- 
8(/ and 18ÚI-D4; Pnited States Pacific 
Railway commissioner, lSSï-90. He 
died in Overbrook, Pa., Aug. 1, 1904. 
Patton, JACOB HARRIS. author; 
h01"l1 in Fayette county. Pa., May 20, 
1812; graduated at .Jefferson College. 
Pa.. in 183!J; and at tJ}(> rnion Tlwo- 
logi('a 1 
f'minary in 184ô; was prin- 
cipal llf a pl'ivate classi('..ll SdlOOI in 


Kew York in 1846-87. His publica- 
tions include Four Hundred I cars of 
A.mcrican History; Xatural Rcsources of 
the United Ntates; Yorktown, 1181-1881; 
The Democratic Party, its History and In- 
(fltence; A Brief History of tlte Presby- 
terian Church in the United Btat('s: 
Political Parties in the United t1tafes. 
etc. 
Paulding, HIRAM, naval officer; born 
in New York City, Dec. 11, 1797; enten-,d 
the United States navy as midshipman in 
September, 1811; was under Macdonough, 
un Lake Champlain, and received a sword 
from Congress for his services there. He 
accompanied Porter against the pirates 
in the West Inùies in 18
3, and becanw 
master-conlnUlIlÙf'r in 183i. He was com- 
missionf'd captain in 1844, and was in 
active service in the \Yest Inùies anù on 
the Pacific eoast; and for the impmtant 
services which he rendered tIlt' State of 
Nicaragua in suppl'e:;;sing the filibuster 
\Yalker, that republic ga\'e him a swmd. 
He was made a rt
ar-admiral on the rf'tired 
list (lR61). In command of the navy- 
)Tard at Brookl)'n (lSG2-ô,)) he did ex- 
f'elIt'nt serYice in prep<uing ships for the 
different squadrons. and in 18GIi was gov- 
ernor of the Philadelphia Naval Asylum. 
Admiral Paulding was a son of ,Tohn 
Paulding. one of the captors of :Major 
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Andr'p. He died in Huntington, L. I., Oct. 
20, 18i8. 
Paulding, JAMES KIRKE, author; born 
in Dutchess county, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1 i7!); 
was a Bon of an aetive Revolutionary 
soldier, who was commissary-general of 
Xew York troops in the Continental 
senice, and was ruined by the non-ac- 
ceptance by the government of his drafts, 
or non-redemption of his pleùges, and he 
was imprisoned for debt. James went to 
Xew York City, and in early life became 
eng-aged in literary pursuits with '''ash- 
ington lr\"Ïng, whose brother \Villiam mar- 
ried Paulding's sister. They began, in ISOi, 
the popular publication Salmagundi. IIe 
was introduced to the government through 
his pamphlet on Tlte United Statcs and 
England, and, in 1814, was made secre- 
t.ary of the board of naval commissioners. 
Afterwards he was navy agent at New 
York, and, from 183fJ to 18.H, was Secre- 
tary of the Na\'y. Mr. Paulding was a 
facile and elegant writer of essays and 
stories, and was possessed of a fund of 
humor that pervaded his compositions_ 
He contributed to the periodicals of the 
day, and wrote and published several 
volumes. He died in Hyde Park, N. Y., 
April 6, 1860. 
Paulding, .JOHN, patriot, and one of 
the captors of André; born in New York 
Cit
T in 1758. Three times he was made 
a prisoner during the Revolutionary \Var, 
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gress a sih er medal each, and were award- 
ed an annuity of $200.. In 1827 a mat'hlc 
monument was ereetf'd by the corpora- 
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tion of New York Cit.r in St. Peter's 
church-:ran1 near Peekskill, as a memorial 
of him. He died in Staatsburg, K. Y., 
Feb. 18, 1818. 
Paulus's Hook, SURPRISE OF. In I ii9 
there was a British military 
work at Paulus's Hook (now 
Jersey City), garrisoned by 500 
men, under l\Iajor Sutherland. 
A plan was formed fOl' taking it 
by surprise, and its execution 
was intrusted to )13..1. Henry 
Lee, then back of Bergen. With 
300 picked men, followed by a 
strong detachment under Lon! 
Stirling as a reserve, at 3.30 
A.
L on Aug. la, he pas:;.ed the 
unguarded outer works and en- 
tered the main works undiscov- 
ered; for the garrison, feeling 
RPf'Ul'e, had not barred the sal],v- 
port, and the Rf'ntinelR \V(>re all 
absent or asleep. The surprise 
was most complete. Hf' captured 
and had escappd. the sef'ond time, only }:>9 of the garrison, including officerR. TIlP 
four days before the capture of Anùré. remainder retreated to a circular redouht. 
He and his associates received from Con- It was too strong to be affected by small- 
87 
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MED\L AWARDED TO. HE
RY LEE. 


arms, and Lee retreated, with his prison- 
ers, back to camp. His loss was only 
two killed and three wounded. In Sep- 
tember fol1owing Congress voted t1wnks 
and a gold medal to Lee for this exploit. 
Pauncefote, LORD JULIAN OF I>RESTON, 
di ploma tist; born in Preston Court, Eng- 
land. in 1828; was called to the bar in 
1832; appointed attorney-general of Hong- 
Kong in 18ü.); acting chief-justice of the 
Supreme Court in 18G!)-72; became per- 
manent foreign under secretary in 1882; 


minister to the Pnited States in 188D; and 
ambassador in 1893. He represented 
Great Britain at the Suez Canal confer- 
ence in 1883, and at the peace conference 
at The Hague in 18!')!), and in the latter 
year was created first Lord Pauncefote. 
Since his official residence in the United 
States he won the esteem of the United 
Statf's governmrnt and people. He died 
in Washington, D. C., May 24, 1002. His 
body was sent to England in a United 
States man-of-war. 


PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Pauperism in the United States. Pro- 
{('ssor Richal'd T. El)', formerly of .Tohns 
Hopkins rninrsity, now of the VnÏ\'er- 
sity of Wisconsin. contributes the fol- 
lowing to the study of this question: 


lected in the same year in different States, 
1101' have they been collected according to 
similar methods. The word pauper in one 
State means one thing, and in another 
State something else. For example, de- 
pendf'nt children are in one place claRsed 
\Vhile we may deplore the lack of care- among the paupers, and in another place 
ful statistical information concerning they are put in a category by themselves. 
pauperism in this amI other countries, The only authority competent to gather 
there are certain fads which we do know. the facts which we ought to know for 
First of al1 is this fact: there exists in the whole country is the federal govern- 
the l:nited States an Ímnwnse mass of ment, and it has attempted to do some- 
pauperism. No one knows either how thing in the various censuses. The census 
great t11is mass is, or whether it is rcIa- reports, howf'ver, have been heretofore in- 
tinly, or enn absolut('ly, larger than in complete and unsatisfactory. Mr. Fred- 
fonner times. 8e\'f'ral f':tatps in the erick H. \Yines 3 a high authority, was the 
Union, as New York, Massachusetts, Penn- special agent of the tenth census ap- 
sylvania, and Ohio, publish statistics con- pointed to gather the statistics concern- 
cerning- the defective, delinquent, and de- ing pauperism, and he reported altogether 
pendent classes, but many of the States about 500,000. This, however, is an un- 
gather no statistics at all, or very inade- derestimate. Only a little over 21,000 
quate ones. Such statistics as we }mve out-door paupers were reported, where- 
cannot well be brou
ht together and com- as a single city undoubtedly has a 
pared, because they have not been col- larger number receiving public relief out- 
88 
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side of public institutions. It is admitted 
in the report that "the attempt to I3C- 
cure an)Tthing like a complete or adequate 
enumeration of them in the present census 
was a failure." .. The present census" 
weans the census of IS80. 

-\t the sixteenth conference of chari- 
ties and correction, in Omaha, in 1889, 
the committee on reports from States ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was safe to 
f'stimate the number of persons in the 
United States receiving out-door relief at 
an average of 2.30.000 during the year, in- 
cluding at least 600,000 different persons. 
This same committee. including l\Iessrs. 
F. B. Sanborn and H. H. Hart, did not 
regard 110,000 persons as an overesti- 
mate of the population of the almshouses 
of the country. FhTe States of the rnion 
alone report nearly half that number. 
These are New York, with 10,500 inmates 
of almshouses; Pennsylvania, with 13,- 
500; l\Ias;;;achusetts, with 9,000; Ohio, 
with 8,000; and Illinois, with 5,000. These 
States, however, do not include much over 
one-third of the population of the country. 
1\[1'. Charles D. KeIlogg, the able and de- 
voted secretary of the Xew York Charity 
Organization Society, has estimated that 
3,000,000 people in the Pnited States 
were wholly or partially supported by 
alms during a recent year, and that the 
support received by this number was equal 
to the total support of 500,000 paupers 
during the entire year. This estimate 
is based upon such facts as he had been 
able to gather, and even a guess from one 
situated as he is has some weight. . . . 
The number of paupers varies greatly 
from ;year to year, according to -the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country and other 
causes, and even within the same year, 
aC'cording to the season. The estimate 
of 3,000,000 cannot be regarded as an 
extravagant one for the rnited States 
during hard times. We have, then, that 
number of persons who at some time 
or another are compeUed to ask support 
which they will not or cannot obtain for 
themselves. If we should cut down this 
nllmhf'r to 500,000, it would be sufficient 
to cause distress to every lover of 
his kind, and to justify inquiry into 
the nature of pauperism, its causes and 
its cure. 

umerous estimates have been 


the dir
ct and indirect cost of pauperism 
to this country. The direct pauper ex- 
penditures of the United States may be 
placed at $
.3,000,000 at least; indeed, this 
must be an underestimate, for New York 
State alone expends for charitable pur- 
poses through its various institutions over 
$13,000,000. If we place the average num- 
ber of persons in the country su pported 
by charity at 500,000, and estimate the 
loss of productive power for each one of 
tIlf'se at $100 per year, we shaU have an in- 
direct loss of $50,000,000 to be added to 
the direct expenditures. One hundred mil- 
lions of dollars a year must be regarded 
as a conservative estimate of the total 
direct or indirect pecuniary loss to the 
country on account of pauperism. A far 
more serious loss, however, is the loss in 
manhood and womanhood. 
In contrast to this first fact of the 
great mass of pauperism, we have the 
Fecond equally indisputable fact that it 
is for the most part a curable disease. 
\\'herever there has been any earnest and 
intelligent attempt to remedy the evil, 
the success has been equal to all the 
most sanguine could anticipate. I have 
read accounts of many such attempts to 
lessen pauperism, and ever,ything that I 
have read has confirmed in my mind the 
belief that it is a curable evil. A few 
illustrations out of a great number at 
hand must suffice for present purposes. 
The Elberfeld system of charitable relief 
i
 weU known. About 18.')0 an earnest 
attempt was made in that city to deal 
with the question of pauperism. At that 
time the number of inhabitants was 
50,000; in 1880 it was 90,000; but the 
number of friendly visitors required had 
not increased. The number needing help 
fell from 2,948 in the year 18.33 to 1,287 
in 1876, or from fifty-se"cn in the thou- 
sand of population to between fifteen and 
sixteen in the thousand. The city of Leip- 
sic introduced the Elbcrfeld system in 
1881, and in a singJe year the number of 
paupers feU off 2.000. Even England 
seems to have met with some suecess in 
dealing with pauperism, for the paupers 
comprised 5 8 / 10 per cent. ot the popula
 
tion in 18G3, 4 6 / 10 in 1871, and only 2 
per cent. in 1882. 
The experience of Buffalo, in this 
made of country, has been as instructive as it is 
80 
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gratifying. During the first ten years of children belong to the redeemable portion 
the existence of the Buffalo Charity 01'- of humanity. This second fact states, 
ganization Society-namel
T, from 1877 to then, this proposition: pauperism as now 
1887-the pauperism of the city decreased, known may be considered a needless evil; 
so far as statistics indicate, at least 50 in other words, in modern society there 
per cent. Of iß3 familips dealt with by are sufficient resources to cure it if men 
that society in 18i8-7Ü, :Mr. Rosenau, the would but apply them. 
secretary, was able to state that, so far The third indisputable fact observed is 
:18 he knew, 458 families had never been that only slight effort is put fol"th by 
applicants for charity since 18ïü, and the community at large to cure the evil 
('ul,y 81 were met with in 1887. Mr. of paupedsm. Mr. Rosenau has shown 
Rosenau further said that, if the citizens that only one in 71
 per!'ons, in thirty- 
of Buffalo wouId furnish the society with two cities wl)('r
 there are charity 01'- 
funds and workf'rs, the close of 1
fl7 ganization societies which reported, con- 
,,"ould see the city practically free from tributed to their funds. These cities 
pauperism, and, he hoped, with very little represented a population of about 7.
30,- 
abject pm f'rty within her limits. l\lr. 000, and the number of contrihutors was 
Kellogg. of the New York society, in his only a little over 10.000. When we put 
fifth annual report, claims that of 4,
80 this in contrast with the church-mf'tn- 
cases trpated dnring the preef'ding 
Tpar, bership of the country, which comprises 
Gf)ï became self-supporting b
' securing sonlf'thing like one - third of the pop- 
emplo
'ment for them, by training them ulation, or, if we connt only adult 
in indnstr
T, or by starting them in busi- members, one - fourth, we are remind- 
Tless. During the same year 1,508 cases ed of the conclusion reached hy ){r. 
treated during the first year of the }'rederic Harrison and others th
t for 
s(.eiety's existence were re-examined, and social regeneration Christianity is a fail- 
o\'f'r 
o ppr cent. of these cases were nre. Of course many cannot contribute 
lowwn to continue sdf-supporting. Of money, but thcre is equal complaint of a 
('oursI' some of the others treated during lack of pen:ons who are willing to con- 
the first 
Tear who could not be traced con- tribute their time and sympathy as 
tinued self-supporting. friendly visitors. Those WllO have read 
There is reason to believe that there are Tolstoi's book, .What to Do, will find 
adult paupers who can never be rendered Ulere described the experience of every 
pntirely independent and self-supporting. sincere friend of humanity who has at- 
f'ome of these are willing to work, but tf'mpted to secnre genuine co-operation 
haYe simply not been furnished with 3.11Iong the fortunate classes to help ele- 
qualities requisite for success in the com- yate the Jess fortunate cJasses out of their 
petitiye world of to-day, or their Jatent eeonomic, physical, and moral wrctchpd- 
faculties, which might once have been ness-namely, general but vague expres- 
devplopf'd, haye been al10wed to remain un- "ions of interest, with a finaJ refusal of 
used so long that their present denlop- the aid needed. As in the parable of the 
ment is practically impossible. These re- New Testament, they all begin to make 
quire pf'rmanent treatment in establish- excuses. . . . 
mcnts adapted tò them, where such powers \Yhat are the causes of pauperisllI? 
as they have can be utilized for their These causes are many. and they cannot 
own good and the benefit of society. be statpd in any single sentence. The 
\ri1h some others the trouhle is not so most gf'nf'ral statement possible is that 
much mental or physical as moral, and the caUSf>S of povf'rty are heredity and 
these require permanent treatment, severe environment, producing weak physical, 
but kind, in spparate establishments. mental. and moral constitutions. If 
The first of these pprmanently hf'lplpss sociological investigations have made onp 
classps belongs to a cprta;n extent to the thing clearer than another, it is that 
imbeciles. while the speond belongs rather paupprs are a class into which one is 
to thp criminal class. Roth of these often born, and from wMch. wlwn born 
dasses, hmypver, are fpw in number, anrl into it, One can be re!':cm>d. aR a rulf', only 
all others can be redeemed. Nearly all by a change of environment. These in- 
PO 
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vestigations show likewise that paupers 
:1 re a dass of inferior men. Inquiry was 
made at the Prison Association two :rears 
ago as to the chief cause of crime, and 
e\"ery expert in criminal studies was re- 
ported to ha\'e replied, .. Bad homes aud 
11eredity." The same reply may be gi\'en 
as to the cau
es of pauperism. Four dif- 
{('rent careful studies of the causes of 
pauperism have been made, two in New 
York State, one in Indiana, and one in 
Berlin. 
The first which I have in mind was 
made by 
Ir. Richard L. Dugdale, and was 
called " The Jukes." The ancestor of the 
Jukes is called" Margaret, the mother of 
criminals." Mr. Dugdale estimated that 
1,200 of this family in seventy-five years 
cost the community directI:r and indirectly 
not less than $1,230,000. 
The second study was made in New 
York State under the direction of the 
legislature by the State board of chari- 
ties. The im'estigation oC'cupieù the sec- 
retary of this board and various assistants 
for nearly two :years, and the antecedents 
of every inmate of the poor-houses of the 
f;tate were examined. )[rs. C. It. Lowell, 
who has been so acthTe in the chal'ities 
of Xew York f'tate. aud who has achieved 
a well-meritC'd reputation, read a report 
on the results of this im'estigation. She 
describes typical women. The description 
of two cases lllay be quoted, and they will 
senTe for all. 


.. In the Herkimer county poor-house a 
single woman, aged sixty-iour 
'ears, twenty 
of which have been spent in the poor-bouse: 
has had six illegitimate children, four of 
whom have been paupers." 
.. In the Montgomery county poor-house a 
woman twenty years of age, illegitimate, un- 
educated, and vagrant: has two children in 
tbe house, aged. respectively, three years and 
six months, both illegitimate, and the latter 
born in the institution; recently married 
an intemperate, crippled man, formerly a 
pauper." 
)1rs. Lowell says: .. These mothers are 
women wbo began life as their own children 
have begun It-Inheriting strong passions 
and weak wills. born and bred In the poor- 
house. taught to be wicked before they could 
speak plain. all the strong evil In their nat- 
UI'es strengthened by theÍl' surroundings. and 
tbe weak good trampled out of life." 


The third stud." to which I referred is 
that made by Mr. Oscar McCulloch, and 
i-:; called The Tribe of 1 shmuel. Mr. 
fH 


McCulloch, who is a clergyman in In- 
dianapolis, found the poor and degraded 
in that part of the country closely con- 
nected by ties of blood and marriage. 
This band of paupers and criminals take::; 
its name from one Ben Ishmael, who can 
be traced as far back as 17DO, when hf' 
was living in Kentucky. The descendants 
of this family have intermarried with 
thirty other families. I n the first genera- 
tion we know the history of 3, in the 
second of 84, in the third of 283, in the 
fourth of 640, in the fifth of 679, and in 
the sixth of 57. We have a total of 
1,7.30 individuals, with but scant records 
previous to 1840. Among these we find 
121 prostitutes. Several murders can he 
traced to the Tribe of Ishmael. Thie\T- 
ing and larceny are common among them, 
and the." are nearly all beggars. Look- 
ing back into the history of the family 
of Ben Ishmael, we fiud that three of 
his grandchildren married three si"tf'rs 
from a pauper family. Death is frequt'nt 
among them. and they are ph."sically un- 
able to endure hard work or bad climate. 
Thf'Y break down early and go to the poor- 
house or hospital. . . . 
The fomth of the fìtudif's is that made 
by city missionaries in Berlin a few :years 
ago. and rf'ported by Court Pa,.;tor 
Stöcker. Thf' ancestors of this criminal 
and pauper famil.'T were two sisters, of 
whom the older died in 18
.). Their pos- 
terity numbers S3-t per;;ons. The crim- 
inalists are able to tracp the history of 
ï09 with tolerable accuracy. Among' 
these there were 106 illegitimate children, 
1G4: prostitutes, 17 pimps, 142 beggars, 
64: inmates of poor-houses, and ï6 guilty 
of serious crimf's, who together had p<\;;sc>t! 
116 years in prison. It is estimated tllat 
this single family cost the State o\"cr 
$.")00,000. It is worthy of note in this 
connection that the members of the Tribe 
of Ishmael are, as a rule, temperate, and 
total abstainers are found among the worst 
class
s. . . . 
There are those, undoubtedly, whose 
pauperism can be traced neither to hered- 
ity nor unfa\-orable environment, but they 
are comparatively few. \Yell-brought- 
up children of morally anù physical- 
ly sound parents seldom become pau- 
pers. 
Perhaps the mo...t careful aualy,.;ig of 
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G.OOO,OOO, and in the United States at over 
1,000,000, and an extremely sDlaIl percent- 
age is due to strikes or lockouts. Child- 
labor, which has assumed terrible propor- 
tions in recent ;years, and the employment 
of women must be placed among the causes 
of poverty, both of them tending to break 
up the home. Industrial crises are a 
chief cause of modern pauperism, it having 
been observed in eVf'ry modern nation 
that the number of tramps and paupers 
increases immensely during a period of 
by the industrial depression. Many men, while 
sf'eking work during these periods, fall 
hopelessly into vagabondage and pauper- 
ism, and those dependent upon them are 
thrown upon the public. 
\Vhat has been said about causes of 
paupE'rism makes it easy to understand the 
nature of the remedies required. It is 
necessary to go back of the phenomena 
which lie on the surface to underlying 
cn uses. Things which are not seen are of 
more importance than things which are 
seen. I have said that the two chief 
causes of pauperism are heredity and en- 
vironment, and the question arises, How 
chauge these for the better? I?ortunately 
the more powerful is environment, and 
tha,t is the more easilv controlled. The 
remedy is to break up 
 these pauper and 
According to aU careful invE'stigations, criminal bands, and at the earliest age 
intemperance plays a minor, although an to remove the children from thpir poison- 
important, rôle, the returns under this ous atmosphere. \Yhere\rer an attempt has 
head depending largely upon the preju- been made to improve the children of the 
dices of the person making the investi- lowest classes by placing them in whole- 
gation. One Prussian table of causes of some environment. the rE'su]ts ha\Te been 
destitution attributes less than 2 per cent. eminently satisfa.ctory. Not all. hut a 
to intemperance. The tenth rf'port of large majority, grow up to he in(lepen- 
the Buff'alo Charity Organization 
ocipty dent, self-resppcting, and rf'spf'ctpd citb>:f'ns. 
SllO\YS that during the period of its exist- Less may he done for adults who have 
ence over II per cent. of the cases of pau- once beC'ome thoroughly identified with the 
perism were traced by its seerptary to "lost and lapsed classes," but e\Ten for 
intemperance. In T
omlon 1\1r. Charles most of these much can he aCComl)1Ïshed 
Booth - not General Booth - attrihutes hy bringing wholesome influenees to bf'ar. 
from 13 to 14 per cent. of the cases to in- The class regarded flS most helpless of all 
temperancf'. There are others who attrih- is that of fallen womf'n, hut the Salmtion 
ute a much larger percentage of pauper- Army's "Rlum Sistf'rhood," consisting of 
ism to intemperance, but nearly if not J'oung WOIll<'n of clmracter who go among 
quite always a minority. I
ack of em- the most dpgraded, have secured success 
ployment, or involuntary idleness, is a even among these. The secret is to go 
more prominent cause of pauperism, and among these people of the submerged tenth 
undouhtedly many cases of intemperance as Christ went among men, sharing their 
may he traced hack to a period of involun- sorrows and helping them with the per- 
tary idleness. The number of unemployed !';onal contact of superior naturf's. Se1f- 
in England and \Vales has been placed at sacrifice, enjoined by true Christianity, is 
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the causes of pauperism has been made by 
Professor Amos G. \Varner, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He presents the fol- 
lowing analysis of the more immediate or 
proximate causes of poverty: 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF POVERTY. 
Characteristics: 
I. Pndervitalizatlon and Indolence. 
2. Lubricity. 
3. Specific disease. 
4. Lack of judgment. 
5. L"nhealthy appetites. 


Habits producing and produced 
above: 
1. Shiftlessness. 
2. Self-abuse and sexual excess. 
3. Abuse of stimulants and narcotics. 
4. Unhealthy diet. 
5. Disregard of family ties. 


Inadequate natural resources. 
Dad climatic conditions. 
Defective sanitation, etc. 
Evil associations and surroundings. 
Defective legislation and d
fccti\'e ju- 
dicial and punitive machincry. 
Misdirected or Inadequate edm'atlon. 
Bad industrial conditions: 
a. Variations In value of money. 
b. Changes In trade. 
c. Excessive or Ill-managed taxation. 
d. Emergencies unprovided for. 
e. Fndue power of class over class. 
f. Immobility of labor. 
8. Unwise philanthropy. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

 

 6. 
c..> 7. 
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the neglected social force which solves 
sodal problems. 
Germany has a large number of " labor- 
ers' colonies" for the dependent classes, 
and these colonies have succeeded well, on 
the whole. It seems clear that there is a 
class which must be kept permanently iso- 
lated in asylmns and subjected to kind 
but firm discipline. They are called by 
General Booth the "morally incurable," 
and include those who" will not work and 
will not obey." These are to be regard- 
ed, from the stand-point of competitive 
society, as social refuse, but they are not 
entirely useless on tha.t account. Their 
Own good requires strong government, 
which will utilize whatever powers they 
possess, and only in case improvement is 
seen in individuals among them should 
greater liberty be allowed to these relative- 
ly more hopeful cases. It is felt by all 
Rpecialists in sociology that these hope- 
lessly lost and lapsed should not be al- 
lowed to propagate their kind. 
The analysis of applicants for relief 
made by American charity organization 
societies shows that the number of poor 
and worthy people is much larger than 
one would gather from superficial news- 
paper articles. Nearly 28,000 cases were 
analyzed, with this result: 


have been much abused for emphasizing 
external circumstances, but they seem at 
last to have carried conviction to those 
actually at work among the poor. The 
late :Mr. Charles Loring Brace, who work- 
ed successfully among the poor of New 
York City, although himself a religious 
man, warned us against the effort to cure 
the worst evils of the slums of cities by 
technical religious means. :Mr. Brace 
speaks of a too great confidence in "the 
old technical methods, such as distribut- 
ing tracts, holding prayer-meetings, and 
scattering Bibles," and assures us that 
"the neglected and ruffian classes are in 
no way affected directly by such influences 
as these." But if the testimony of a lay- 
man is doubted, we may quote the Rev. 
Mr. Ba.rnett, rector of St. Jude's, in Lon- 
don, who tells us that" the social reform- 
er must go alongside the Christian mis- 
sionary." The :Methodists have generally 
as much confidence as any denomination 
ill these technically religious methods, but 
the well-known Methodist minister, the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, of London, says: 
c. I have had almost as much experience of 
evangelistic work as any man in this 
C'ountry, and I have never been able to 
bring anyone who was actually starving 
to Christ." Let us hear the chief of the 
Salvation Army, who certainly does not 
underrate religious exhortation. General 
Booth says: 
.. I have had some experience on this sub- 
ject, and have been making observations with 
It is difficult to say who ought to be called respect to it ever since the day I made my 
unworthy of relief, but evidently those first attempt to reach these starving, hungry 
crowds-just over forty-five years ago
and [ 
are placed in that category whose trouble am quite satisfied that these multitudes will 
i" above everything else moral, and among not be saved In their present circumstances. 
these are some who ought most of all to All the clergymen, home missIonaries, tract- 
.. distributers, sick-visitOl's, and ev
ry one dse 
excIte our compasfìlOn. who cares about the salvation of the poor. 
Turning now to more specific remedies, may make up their minds as to that. The 
we may instance two which have been poor must be helped out of their present Bocial 
tried and failed. One is miscellaneous miscries." 
alms-giving. which has been a social curse, Some specific remedies must, on account 
producing the very evil which we want to of lack of space, be merely mentioned. A 
cure. Every time money is given on the prominent cause of misery in all cities 
street to a beggar without inquiry harm is found to be early and thoughtless mar- 
is done. The other remedy which has riages. A public sentiment must be 
been tried is still advocated by some, and formed on this subject. The results are 
that is tract-distribution and preaching. weak and feeble children, and often ulti- 
Social reformers have long said that con- mate discouragement and pauperism on 
ditions must first be changed before we the part of parents unable to carry the 
can work upon the individual by appeals burdens which they have taken upon them- 
to his moral nature. Social reformers selves. A further development of charity 
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Worthy of continuous relief... 10.3 pe " r ce , n , t. 
Worthy of temporary relief. .. :!6.6 
Needing relief in tbe form of 
work .................... 40.4 
Unworthy of relief.......... 2:!.7 
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organization societies will he helpfu1. to SUell an extent conform to their proud 
Friendly societies and trades - unions professions that the slullls of cities will 
should be encouraged in evpry way, and disappear and be replaced by wholesome 
the example of a few educated and cult- dwellings, permitting in these quarters 
ured people not of the wage-earning class, once mOrf' to spring up that old and benei- 
who have joined societies like the Knights icent institution-the Home. 
of I.Jabor, ought to be more generally fol- Pavonia. Michael Panw, one of the 
lowed. The close association with one's directors of the Dutch 'Vest India Com- 
f(.]lows in these societies is most helpful, pany, bought of the Indians (1630) a 
:md this keeps their members from pauper- large tract of land in the present limits 
i
m. Very few paupers are members of of New Jersey, including what are now 
:my trades-union. "
hen in a time of great .Tersey City and Hoboken, to which he 
distress a large fund was raised in London presently added. by purchase, Staten Isl- 
for distribution, in one district 1,000 men and and neighboring districts, and be- 
app1ied for help before one mechanic came, came a patroon. This region was ca]lf'd 
and among all the applicants there was Pavonia, and one of the ferries to New 
only one member of a trades-union. York City now bears that name. 
The chief agency of reform, however, Pawnee Indians, a warlike tribe of 
must be sought in the helpful co-opera- North American Indians, which liwd in 
tion of citizens with public authorities, Yillages of earth-covered logs, on the bor- 
particular1y with those of the city. Pri- del's of the }")latte Ri,'er, in Nebraska and 
vate societies have made a failure of Kansas. They appear to be of the Illinois 
C'fTorts to improve social conditions. The family, divided into several hands. and 
EILerfeld system, so often quoted, means were continually at war with the Sionx 
precisely this co-operation of private ef- and other surrounding tribes. Hostile to 
fort with muniC'ipal authoritics. This or- the Spaniards, they have ever he en friend- 
ganization of charities is a municipal one, ly to the Alllf'ricans. Sometimes thev sac- 
which drafts into its service the best rificed prisoners to the sun; cultin
Úd a 
f'itizens as friendly visitors in such num- few vegetahles; and shaved their heads, 
hers that there is one to every four poor excepting the scalp-lock. The women 
families. dressed decently, and the men went on a 
Finally, f'very social improvement tends hunt regularly to the plains for buffalo. 
to diminish the number of pan pel's, and 
\t the lwginning of the nineteC'nth cpntury 
tlw question of pauperism thus involves they numbered ahout (i.000, with 2,ono 
the wholc of social science. Remedies are warriors. In 1833 tlwy were seated upon 
of two kindf', positive and prC'ventive-- a reservation north of the Nebraska Rin'r, 
namC'ly, those which seek to cure the and made rapid progress towards civil- 
evil and those which aim to prevent ization, when the fierce Sioux swept down 
its coming into existence. The num- llpon them, ravagC'd their country, and 
bf'r of our almshouses, asylums, and char- killed many of their people. [)riyC'n south 
itable institutions of all sorti\, of which of the Kebraska, they lost nearly half their 
we boast so much, is really our shame. number hy disea:::;e. In 18(i1 they nnm- 
They show that we are but half-Chris- bered 3,414, and assisted the government 
tians. As we progress in real Christian- in a war with the Sioux. As soon as tlH' 
ity, preventive measures will be more and latter made ppace with the go,-ermnent, 
more emphasized. They will include, they fell upon the Pawnees and slaughtpr- 
among other things, imprO\-ed education cd them without mercy. In 1872 their 
of every grade, bC'tter factory legislation, crops were destroyed by locusts. and t]wy 
including employers'-liability acts, means remO\-ed to another section, where tlu'y 
for the de,-<'lopment of the physiml man, were placpd undpr dmrge of Ow Quakers. 
likp gymnasiums, play-grounds, and parks, with a perpetual annuity of $30.000. In 
inf'reascd facilities for making small sa v- 18!)9 there wpre iOG of tlwlU on a reser- 
ings. like postal savings-hanks, and more vation in Oklahoma. 
l.ighly developed sanitary legislation and Paxton Massacre, TilE. The atrocitics 
administration. 'Ve may hope to see the of Pontiac's confederates on the frontiers 
time when the practice of Christians will of Pcnnsylvani.a :J.Tou.sed the ferocity of 
[14 
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the Scotch-Il"Ïsh settlen; thel'e, anù on the 
night of Dec. l-t, I iG3, nearly fifty of them 
fell upon sonle peaceful anù friendly Ind- 
ians at Conestoga, on the 
usquehanlla, 
who were living quietly there, under the 
guidance of :Mora \-ian missionaries. These 
I nùiaus were wI'ongly su
pected of har- 
boring or corresponding with hostiles. 
Very few of the Indians were ever at 
Conf'stoga, and all who remained-men, 
women, and children-were murdered by 
the "Paxton Boys," as they called them- 
seh'es. The village, with the winter 
stores, was laiù in ashes. The citizens of 
Lancaster collected the scattered sur- 
vivors into the workhouse for protection. 
The" Paxton Boys" burst into it, and be- 
fore the citizens coulù assemble, murdered 
all the Indians and fled. The 
Ioravian 
Indians at Wyalusing and :Kain hurried to 
Philadelphia for protection, 
but the " Paxton Bo;ys " 
threatened to go there in 
large numbers and kilJ them, 
anù they were sf'nt to Prov- 
ince Island, put under the 
charge of the garrison thf'J"<', 
and were saved. The gO\"f'rn- 
ment of1'ered a reward for 
the arrest of the murder- 
ers, but such was the state 
of feeling in the interior of 
Pennsylvania that no one 
dareù to mo\'e in the mattí'r. 
It assumeù a politiml and 
l'eligious aspect. The par- 
tieipatoJ"s in the crime were 
nut ignorant anù \'ulgar 
borùerprs, but men of sueh 
high stanùing and conse- 
quence that thf' pres:-;, in 
denouncing their acts, for- 
bore to give their names. 
Payne, HENRY B., states- 
man; born in Hamilton, 
1\. Y., Xov. 30, 1810; re- 
moved to Cleveland, 0., in 
1834; 
tate 
enator, IS-1!); 
member of Congress, ISi3-77; Cnilell 
States Senator, 1883-!)1. He died in 
Clevelanù, 0., Sept. 9, IS9G. 
Payne, JIEXRY C., statesman; horn in 
Ashfielù. 
[a!Ss., Ko\'. 23, 18-13; rClllOH'd to 
\\isconsin in HH;:J; postmastcr of ::\IiI- 
wauke('. IHili-HI;: appointed Postmaster- 
General, Jan. 8, 19u:!. 
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Payne, JOlIN HOWARD, dramatist; Lorn 
in K ew York City, June 9, 1 i9
; was \"Cry 
precocious, editing The Thcspian JI irror 
when only thirteen years of age. He be- 
came a poet, a dramatist, and an actor of 
rpnown. At the age of fifteen and si",- 
teen he published tweuty-fi\'e numLers of 
a periodical calleù The Pastime, and in 
IS09, at the age of seventeen, he maùe a 
successful entrance upon the theatrical 
profession at the Park Theatre, New York. 
as Young Xorval. In 1810 he played 
Hamlet and other leading pads with great 
success, and, at the age of twenty and 
twenty-one, he played with equal success 
at Drury Lane, London. While there he 
produced many dramas, chiefly adapta- 
tions from the French. In one of these 
occurs the song Home, Sweet Home, by 
which he is chiefly known. Payne Le- 
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JOHS HOWARD PAYSR, 


e:lme a correspondent of Coleridge anù 
Lamb; and, in ISI8, when he was twenty- 
six year'! of age, his trageùy of Brlltus was 
s1lccessfu]]y brought out at Drury Lane. 
He returneù to the United States in 1832. 
He was appointeù cOllsul at Tunis, and 
died in office there, .April 10, 1832. His 
remains were brought to Washington late 
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in March, 1883, and interred at George- CONFERENCE OF 18(4) there were in the 
town. year 1864 two semi-official attempts to 
Payson, PHILLIPS, clergyman; born in bring about peace between the North and 
Walpole, Mass., Jan. 18, 1736; gradu- the South. General Grant, under date of 
a ted at Harvard College in 1754; studied July 8, wrote a letter to Gen. Robert E. 
theology, and was pastor of the Congrega- liee, requesting that Col. James S. Jacques, 
tional Church in Chelsea, Mass., in 1757- 78th Illinois Infantry, and James R. 
1801. His publications include Transae- Gilmour be allowed to meet Col. Hobert 
tiolls of the American Academy of Arts Ould, Confederate commissioner for the 
and Scienccs; Battle of Lexington; Death exchange of prisoners. The reply was 
of Washington, etc. He died in Chelsea, satisfactory, and the two Northern com- 
Mass., Jan. 11, 1801. missioners, after meeting Colonel Ould, 
Peabody, GEORGE, philanthropist; born had an interview with Presiùent Davis. 
at Danvers, Mass., }i'eb. 18, 1795. After The plan proposed by the Northern com- 
serving as a clerk in his uncle's store in missioners was declared by President 
Georgetown, D. C., in 1812-13, he became Davis to be altogether impracticable. 
a partner with Elisha Riggs, in New York Mr. Benjamin, Confederate Secretary of 
City, and afterwards in Baltimore. In State, in an official letter to James 11. 
July, 1843, he became a banker, in Lon- Mason, commissioner in Europe, states 
don, and amassed an immense fortune, "it was proposed that there should be a 
which he used in making princely benefac- general vote of all the people of both fed- 
tions, as follows: To his native town, erations, the majority of the vote thus 
$200,000, to establish a lyceum and libra- taken to determine all disputed questions. 
]'y; to the first Grinnell expedition in President Davis replied that as these pro- 
search of Sir John Franklin, $10,000; to posals had been prefaced by the remark 
found an institute of science, literature, that the people of the North were in the 
and the fine arts, in Baltimore, $1,400,- majority, and that the majority ought 
000; and, in 1862, to the city of London, to govern, the offer was in effect a pro- 
$2,500,000, for the benefit of its poor. In posal that the Confederate States should 
HWü he gave to Harvarù University $150,- surrender at discretion, admit that they 
000 to establish a professorship of Amer- had been wrong from the beginning, sub- 
ican archæology, and, the same year, to mit to the mercy of. their enemies, and 
the Southern Educational Fund, $2,000,- avow themselves to be in need of pardon; 
000. The trustees dissolved the fund, that extermination was' preferable to dis- 
Jan. 24, I!JU5, giving $1,000,000 to found honor." 
the Peabody School at Nashville, Tenn. Later in the year, 
fessrs. Clement C. 
He also gave to Yale College, to found a Clay, of Alabama, Jacob Thompson, of 
chair of geology, $150,000. He dieù in :Mississippi, Prof. James P. Holcombe, 
London, England, Nov. 4, 18ü9, and of Virginia, and George N. Sanders, of 
his remains were sent to the Cnited Kentucky, arrived in Canada via the Ber- 
States on the British man - of - war mudas, and opened 
ommunications with a 
Jlonarch, and received by an Amer- view to a conference. Horace Greeley wrote 
ican f'quadron under command of Admiral I'resident Lincoln urging him to indte the 
Farragut. Confederate commissioners to \Yashington, 
Peabody, SELar HOBART, scientist; there to submit their propositions. The 
born in Rockingham, Vt., Aug. 20, 1829; President acquiesced in Mr. Greeley's re. 
graduated at the University of Vermont quest, but directed that Mr. Greeley should 
in IR32; was connected with a number proceed to Niagara and accompany the 
of colleges as professor of physics, math- Confederate commissioners to Washing- 
cmatics, civil engineering, etc. He was ton. 
the chief of the department of liberal In an exchange of lett
rs between Mr. 
arts in the World's Fair of 1893, and first Greeley and Messrs. Clay and Holcombe, 
editor-in-chief of the lnternational Oyclo- the latter stated that the safe conduct 
pædia. He died May 26, 1903. of the President of the United States had 
Peace Commission. In addition to the been tendered them under a misapprehen- 
Hampton Roads Conference (see PEACE sion of the facts; that they were not ac- 
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credited by the Confederacy as bearers 
of propositions looking to the establish- 
ment of peace; that they were, however, 
in the confidential employ of their gov- 
ernment, and entirely familiar with its 
wishes and opinions. Under the circum- 
stances, 1\1r. Greeley declined to meet 
1\1essrs. Clay and Holcombe without 
further instructions from the President 
of the United States. July 20 
Ir. Greeley 
and 
Iajor Hay, President Lincoln's pri- 
yate secretary, crosspd the Niagara and 
met 1\1pssrs. Clay and Holcombe, to whom 
the following letter was llanded: 


.. EXEC UTI '-E l\L\
SION. 
u ,V ASHI
GTON, July 18, 1864. 
.. To If'hom It May Concan: 
"Any proposition which embraces the res- 
tomtion of peace, the iuteg-rity of the whole 
Union. and the abandonment of slavery, and 
which comes by and with an authority that 
can control the armies now at war against 
the United States. will be received and con- 
sidered by the executive government of the 
United States, and wtll be met by liberal 
terms on other substantial and collatel'al 
points; and the bearer thereof shall have safe 
couduct both WR,)'S. 


.. II BRAIIA
I LINCOLN." 


In the absence of any official authority 
on the part of l\Ie
8rs. Clay, Holcoml)(', 
Sandprs, and Thompson, all negotiations 
ceased. 
Peace Commissioners. Yiscount Gen- 
eral Howe and Admiral Lord Howe, who 
arri,'ed at New York almost simultane- 
ously (.J uly, 177û), were authorized as 
joint commissioners to treat with the 
Americans for reconciliation, pursuant to 
a recent act of Parliament. They had 
very limited powers. They were not al- 
lowed to recogni7e tIle validity of any con- 
gress, or of the commission of any military 
officer among the colonips; tl1PY could only 
treat with persons as individuals; grant 
pardons to individuals or communities 
which should lay down their arms or dis- 
solve their governments, but they might 
not be judges of any complaints, nor prom- 
ise any redress. They began the business 
of their mission in the spirit of these in- 
structions by addressing the :American 
commander-in-chief as ":Mr. \Vashington, 
Esq.," in superscribing a note which they 
sent by a flag, accompanied with a copy of 
the declaration of the royal clemency. 
V11.--o 


Washington refused to receive it. An 
officer who bore a second note (which also 
was not received) assured Washington 
that the commissioners were invested with 
large powers to effect reconciliation. " They 
seem to have power only to grant pardons," 
said Washington-" having committed no 
fault, we need no pardon." 
The admiral addressed a letter to Dr. 
Franklin, whom he had known person- 
ally in England, and received a reply, cour- 
teous in tone, but in nowise soothing to 
his feelings as a sta.tesman or a Briton. 
As they had equal power to negotiate 
peace or wage war, the commissioners now 
prosecuted the latter, and not long after- 
wards the battle on Long Island occurred, 
in which the Americans were defeated. 
General Su]]ivan was among the prisoners. 
Thinking it to be a favorable time to try 
their peace measures again, the commis- 
sioners sent Sullivan, on his parole, to 
Congress, to induce that body to designate 
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some person with whom the admiral 
might hold a conference. They appoint- 
ed Messrs. Franklin, Adams, and Rutledge 
a committee to meet him, informally, at 
a place on Staten Island (which he had 
indicated) opposite Amboy. They met 
thf're, Sept. 11, 1776, at the house of the 
loyalist C'olonpl Bil1op. Both partie
 
were very courteous. Lord Howe told 
them he could not receive them as repre- 
sentatiVf's of the Congress, but as prh'atc 
gentlemen, and that the independence of 
th(
 colonists, lately declared, could not be 
considered for a moment. "You may call 
us what you please," they said, "we are 
nevertheless the representatives of a free 
and independent people, and will entertain 
no proposition which does not recognize 
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our indppelldence." Further conference trusted to the discretion of the npgotiators 
was unnecessary. for peace who might be appointed, former 
On June 4, li78, the Ear] of Carlisle, instructions indicating the wishes of Con- 
George .Johnstone, and 'ViHiam Eden, com- gress. These concessions were opposed by 
missioners appointed by the King under the New England delegates, but were 
Lord North's conciliatory bilJs, an-h'ed at adopted by the votes of Southern mem- 
Philadelphia. The brothers Howe, who bel's, who were anxious for peace. It 
were to be of the commission, could not was proposed to have five commission- 
join them, but Sir Henry Clinton took the ers who !"hould represent the differ- 
place of Sir 'Yilliam. The commissioners ent sections of the Union, and John 
sent their credentials and other papers by Adams, John Jay, Benjamin Franklin, 
their secretary to the Congress at York, Thomas Jefferson, and Henry Laurens 
Pa., with a flag. That body and the Amer- Were appointed. The Russian and German 
ican people, having already perused the mediation resulted ill nothing, and Great 
bills and found in them no word a.bout in- Britain haughtily refu!"ed to acknowledge 
dependence, had resolved to have nothing the independence of the rnited States in 
to do with commissioners that might be any form. 
sent, and to mept no advance on the part Peace Conference of 1864. Francis 
of the government of Great Britain unless }>. Blair, Rr., conceived the idea that 
the fleets and armies should be withdrawn through his personal acquaintance with 
and the indepf'mh'nce of the "Cnited Sta.tes most of the Confederate leaders at Rich- 
be declared. Their papers were returned mond he might be able to effect a peace. 
to them with a letter from the president ::;0, without informing the President of 
of the Congress saying they could not his purpose, he asked Mr. Lincoln for a 
treat excppting on a Imsis of a{'knowledged pass through the National lines to the 
iudependence. The commissioners tried by Confederate capital. On Dec. 2û, the 
various arts to accomplish their purpose, J'rl'sident handcd 1\1r. Blair a card on 
hut failed, amI, after issuing an angry which was written, "Allow 1\11'. Ii'. P. 
and threatening maniìesto, sailed for Ellg- Blair, Sr., to pass our lines to go South 
land in October. and return," and signed his name to it. 
After the total destruction of the South- This self-constituted p
ace commissioner 
ern army nf'ar Camden, in August, 1780, went to Richmond, had several interviews 
some of the Routhern members of Con- with President Davis, and made his way 
gress, alarmed at the progress of the Brit- hack to "Tashington in January, 1865, 
ish, became so anxious for the aid of with a letter written to himself by Jef- 
Spain that they proposed, in October, fc>rf'on Davis, in which the latter e
press- 
1780, to abandon all claims to the naviga- cd a willingness to appoint a commission 
tion of t.he ]\[ississippi as the price of a .. to renew the effort to enter into a <'On- 
Rpanish subsidy and alliance. Meanwhile ference with a yiew to secure peace to the 
(January, 17Rl) the Empress of Russia two countries." This letter Mr. Blair 
had bef'n joined by the Emperor of Ger- placed in the hands of the Presiùent, 
manr in an offer of mediation. Great when tIle latter wrote a note to Blair 
Britain, getting wearied of the war, had which he might show to Davis, in which 
accepted the offer. These fa.cts being com- he expressed a willingness now, as he had 
municatcd to Congress by the French eyer had, to take proper measures for 
minister, a committee was appointed to "securing peace to the people of our C01ll- 
confer with l1Ìm. Th(,ir rpport, the opin- mon country." 'Vith this letter Blair re- 
ions of the }<'r('nch ambassador, and the turned to Richmond. 
finanpial pres<;ure made. Congress greatly l\fr. Lincoln's expression, "our common 
modify its terms of peace on which they country," as opposed to Dayis's "the two 
had so strenllouslJT insisted. They waived countries," deprived the latter of all hope 
an express acknowledgment of indepen- of a negotiation on terms of indf'pendcnce 
df'nce. They were wilJing to accept any- for the Confederate States. But there 
thing which substantially amounted to it. was an intpnse popular dpsire for tll{> war 
The treaty with France was to be main- to cease which he dared not resist, and he 
tained in full force, but all else was in- &ppointed Alexander H. Stephens, John A. 
U8 
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Campbell, and R. M. T. Hunter commis- 
sioners to proceed to \" ashington. 
They were permitted to go on a steamer 
only as far as Hampton Roads, without 
the pri"ilege of landing, and there, on 
board the vessel that conve.,'ed them, they 
l1eld a conference (Feb. 3, 18G;)) of several 
hours with President T"incoln and Secre- 
tary of 
tate Seward. That conference 
clearly ren'aled the wishes of both parties. 
The Confederates wanted an armistice hy 
which an imn1f'diate peace might be 
secured, leaving the question of the separa- 
tion of the Confederate States from the 
rnion to be settled afterwards. The Presi- 
dent told them plainly that there would 
be no suspension of hostilities and no 
negotiations, except on the basis of the 
disbandment of the Confederate forces and 
the }'f\cognition of the national authority 
throughout the r('public. He declared, 
also, that he should nut receòe from his 
ro<.;ition on the subject of slanry, and the 
commissioners were informed of the adop- 
tiOl
 by Congress three days before of the 
ThirtE:enth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. So end('d the peace conference. 
In It sppech at a public meeting in Rich- 
J!lond on Jan. 6, Davis, in reference to the 
words of President Lincoln-" our com- 
mon country "-said, "Sooner than we 
!'<hould ever be united again, I would be 
willing to J'ield up everything I hold on 
earth, and, if it were po:"sible, would 
sacrifice my life a thousand times before 
I would succumb." The meeting passed 
rpsolutions spurning with indignation the 
terms offered by the President as a " gross 
insult" and" prf'meditate(l indignity" to 
the people of the "Confederate StateR." 
J)a,-iR declared that in less than twelve 
months they would" compel the Yankees 
to pE:'tition them for peaee upon their own 
terms." He spoke of "his Majesty Abra- 
ham the First," and said that" before the 
campaign was over, I,incoln and Seward 
might find they had been speaking to their 
masters." At a war-meeting held a few 
days afterwards at Richmond, it was re- 
sol yed that thev would never la v down 
their arms untÙ their independe
ce was 
\\on. See PEACE CO\nnSSION. 
Peace Conference, U:rìIVERSAL. Count 
'!\loura vieff, the nUR
ian minister for for- 
eign affairs, on Aug. 24, 18n8, suggested a 
conference of the powers wit h a yjPw to 
{If) 


the maintenance of universal peace, and 
the limiting of excessive armaments. As 
the suggestion met with general favor, the 
Emppror of Russia, on Jan. ll, 1899, pro- 
posed a congress to be held at The Hague, 
May 18, IS!)!}, in which each power, what- 
ever the number of its delegates, would 
havp only one vote. The subjects to be 
submitted for intcrnational discussion at 
the congress could be summarized as fol- 
lows: 
l. An understanding not to increase 
for a fixed period the present effective 
of the armed military and naval forces, 
and at the same time not to increase the 
hudgets pertaining thereto; and a prelim- 
inary examination of the means by which 
a reduction might Hen be effected in 
future in the forces and budgets above- 
mcntioned. 
2. To prohibit the use in the armies and 
fl('et:,; of any new kind of fir('-arms what- 
e,-er and of new explosives: or any pow- 
ders more powerful than those now in use 
either for rifles or cannon. 
3. To rcstriC't the use in military war- 
fare of the formidable explosives 
lready 
existing-, and to prohihit the throwing- of 
projectiles or explosh-es of any kind from 
balloons or by any similar means. 
4. To prohibit the use in naval warfare 
of submarine torpedo-boats or plungers, 
or other similar engines of destruction; 
to give an undertaking- not to construct 
yessels with rams in the future. 
5. To apply to na,-al warfare the stipu- 
lations of the Gene,-a ('onYention of 1864, 
on the basis of the 
\dditional Articles of 
18G8. 
6. To neutralize ships and boats em- 
ployed in sadng those ovprboard during 
or after an engagement. 
7. To revise the declaration concerning 
the laws and customs of war elaborated 
in 1874 by the conference of Brussels, 
which has remained unratified to the pres- 
pnt day. 
8. To accept in principle the employment 
of good offices. of mediation and faculta- 
tive arbitration in cases lending themselves 
thereto. with the object of preventing arm- 
ed conflicts between nations; to come to 
an understanding with respect to the mode 
of a pplying these good offices, and to es- 
tahlish a uniform practiC'P in using thf'm. 
The following go,-erllmeIÜs were repre- 
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sented: Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bul- dent Roosevelt announced his iutention 
garia, China, Denmark, France, Germany, of inviting at an early day tIle leading 
Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Lux- nations to join in a second peace con- 
embourg, :Mexico, :Montenegro, the Ncther- ference at The Hague. The members of 
lands, Persia, Portugal, Rumania, Rus- the Union assemhled in Boston, Oct. 3, 
sia, Servia, Siam, Spain, Sweden and following, to hold the thirteenth annual 
Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, and the convention of the International Peace COD- 
"Cnited States of America. gress. See ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 
The United States were represented by Peace Congresses. In liS:! Prince Kat,- 
the Hon. Andrew D. \Vhite, ambassador nitz agreed with Vergennes that, in a pro- 
to Berlin: the Hon. Seth Low, president posed peace congress at Vienna, the l!nited 
of Columhia UniYersity; the Hon. Stan- States gO\'ernment should be represented, 
ford Newel, minister to The Hague; Capt. so that direct negotiations between it and 
Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N.; Capt. Wi11iam Great Britain might proceed simultane- 
Crozier, U. S. A., and the Hon. Frederick ously with those of the European powers. 
\V. Hons, of Kew York. The proposition was pronounced by the 
At the opening of the conference, May able Queen of France to be a masterpiece 
IS, 1\1. de Staal, the Russian ambassador, of political wisdom. But England re- 
was electcd President. fused to negotiate for peace with France 
The subjects suggested in the Russian until that power should give up its con- 
circular of Jan. II were referred to three nection with the American "rebels." 
committees, the reports of which were This proposition was embodied by Kau- 
submitted July 29 and signed by all. Ac- nitz in the preliminary articles which he 
compan;ring the report were the fonow- prepared for the peace congress. He cast 
ing proposed conventions: the blame of its in-success on the un- 
I. Convention for the pacific settlement reasonable pretensions of the British 
of international cunflicts. ministry. 
II. Conycntion regarding the laws and On Jan. 19, 1861, a series of resolutions 
cu!"toms of war by land. were adopted by the Yirginia legislature 
III. Convention for the adaptation to recommending a national peace convention 
maritime warfare of the principles of or congress to be held in the city of \\"asll- 
the G<>neva Convention of Aug. 22, 1864. ington on Feb. 4, for the purpose of effect- 
Addpd to the convention relative to ing a general and p<>rmancnt pacification; 
laws and customs of war were three dec- commending the Crittendpn compromise 
larations, separately signed as fol1ows: as a just basis of settlement; and ap- 
1. The contracting powers agree to pro- pointing two commissioners, oue to go 
hibit, for a term of five )'ears, the launch- to the President of the United States, and 
iug of projectiles and explosives from bal- the other to the governors of the seceding 
loons, or by other new methods of a States, to ask them to ahstain from a11 
similar nature. hostile action pending the proceedings of 
2. The eontracting parties agree to the propoðerl convention. The proposition 
abstain from the use of lIunets which for such a convention was received with 
('),.pand or flatten easily in the human body, great favor. President Buchanan laid it 
S\1ch as hunets with a hard en\"elope which before Congress with a commendatory 
does not entirely cover the core, or is U1<>ssage, but the Virginians had aeeom- 
piprced with incisions. p:micd this proposition with a menace. 
3. The contracting parties agree to ab- On the f'ame day the legislature resolved, 
stain from the USe of projpC'tilf's the oh- "That if a11 efforts to reconcile the un- 
jpct of ",hidl is the diffusion of af'phyxi- happy difl"eren('es between the sPf'tions 
ating or delpterious gases. of our country shall prove abortive, then 
The rnited Statps Ri
med thí' first of {'very consideration of honor and interest 
these declarations, but' declined to sign demands that Virginia sha11 unite her des- 
the second and third. tinies with the slave-holding States." 
On receiving the members of -::he Inter- Delegates to the peace convention were 
national Parliamentary Peace {Tnion at chosen from nearly every State but the 
the White Howse, Sept. 24, I!)04, Pres i- seven seceding ones. They met at 'Vil- 
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lard's HoÜ'I, in \Yashington, D. C., Feb. 4. should not be construed to prevent any 
The cOll\'ention was permanently organized of the States, by approp1Ïate legislation, 
by the appointment of ex-President John and through the action of their judicial 
T;yler, of \ïrginia, to preside, and Cmfts and ministerial otIìcen;, from enforcing the 
.T. Wright, of Ohio, as secretary. The con- deli\'ery of fugitiyes from labor to the 
vention was opened with pra
'er by Rev. person to whom such service or labor 
Dr. P. D. Gurley. Mr. Guthrie, of Ken- should be due. 
tucky, opened the business b
' offering a Fifth. That the foreign slaye - trad
 
re:solution for the appointnwut of a com- should be foreyer prohihited. 
nlÎttee consisting of one from each State Sixth. Tlwt the first, second, third, and 
represented, to whom all resolutions and HUh of the foregoing propositions, when 
lH'Opositions for the adjustment of diffi- in the form of ratified amendments to the 
eulties might be referred, with authority ('on!-'titution. and the clause relating to 
to report a plan to " restore harmon
' allli the rendition of fugiti,-e slaves, should not 
presen'e the {"nion!' The committee was be amf>ndf>d 01" aho1ished without the con- 
appointed, amll\lr. Guthrie was chosen its 8t'nt of all the States. 
chairman. He made a report on the l.")th, Seventh. That Congress should provide 
in whif.h sewral amendments to the Con- b
' law that the United States should pay 
stitution were offered. It proposed: to the owner the full value of his fugi- 
First. The Ioe - establishment of the tive slave in all cases where the law-ofticer 
houl1llary between sla,-ery and fref>dom whose duty it was to arrest such fugiti\'e 
on the line fixed by the 
Iissol1ri Com- should he prennted from doing so by vio- 
promise-lat. 36 0 30' N. It also pro- lence or intimidation, or where such fugi- 
posed that when any territory north or tive should be rescued. after arrest. and 
south of that line should contain the req- the claimant thereby should lose his prop- 
uisite number of inhabitants to form a erty. 
State, it should be admitted into the This was the majority report, and was 
{'nion on an equal footing with the orig- substantially the Crittenden compromise 
inal States, either with or without slavery, then hefore the 
enate. Two members of 
as the constitution of the new State may thc committee-Rahlwin, of Connecticut. 
determine. and Seddon, of Yirginia-each presented 
Second. That territory should not be ae- a minoritJ' report. The fornwr proposed 
quired by the United States unless by a general connntion of all the I"tate8 to 
treaty, nor, f>xcept for naval or commercial considf>r amendments to the Constitution: 
stations, unless such treaty should be rati- the latter objected to the majority report 
fled by four-fifths of all the members of h('cause it fell short of the demands of 
the Senate. Yirginia. Hf> proposed an amendment to 
Third. That neitlwr the Constitution the Constitution that would protect the 
JlOI' any anwndment thereof should be con- slave-hoMer in transporting his sla"f>s any- 
Rtrued to give power to Congre!';s to inter- where, ag property: also that should for- 
fere with slawry in any of the 
tates of e, er exclude from the ballot-box and puù- 
the Union, nor in the District of Columbia, lie office" persons who are in whole or in 
without the consent of Maryland and the rart of the Afri
an race." He also pro- 
s1a,-e-holders concerned, compensation to posed an amendment recognizing the right 
be made for slaves emancipated to owners of peaceable secession. Other propositions 
who refuse their consent; nor to interfere were submitted by members in open con- 
with slavery under the jurisdiction of the vention, among them one from Salmon 
United States, such as in arsenals, naY
'- P. Chase. of Ohio, proposing an adjourn- 
)-ards, etc., in States where it was recog- ment of the convention to April 4, to en- 
nized; nor to interfere with the trans- aùle all the States to he represented. The 
portation of slaves from one slave- yurious propositions were earnestly dis- 
labor State to another; nor to authorizf> cu!'sed for several days. David Dudley 
any higher taxation on slaYes than on Field, of Xew York, proposed, Feb. 26. to 
land. amend the majority report by strikin
 
Fourth. That the clause in the Constitu- out the sf>venth section and inserting the 
tion relating to the rendition of slaves words, U No State shall withdraw from tbe 
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rnion without the consf>nt of aU the rejf>cted. The peace convention was a fail- 
States convened in pursuance of an act ure. It was a vain attempt to conciliate 
passed by two-thirds of each House of the slave power. 
Congress." This was rejected by a vote Peace Establishment. When the evac- 
of II States against 10. The votes were uation of the seaboard by the British 
by States. "'hen. on the same day, the was completed in November, 1783, the 
majority report was taken up for final ac- northern and westf>l'n frontier posts con- 
tion, Baldwin's proposition, offered as a tinued to be held by British garrisons. 
substitute, was rejected hy a. vote of 13 Tlwse were Oswegatchie (now Ogdens- 
States aQ'ainst fL Seddon then offered burg), Oswego, Niagara, Pl'esque Isle 
his subsÌitute, and it was rejected-lG (now Erie), Randusky, Detroit, Mackinaw, 
States against 4. .J.unes R. Clay, a son and some of lessf>r importance. The occu- 
of Henrv Clav. then offered Crittenden's ]1Dtion of these posts by garrisons did not 
compron
ise. it was rejected by 14 States ('nter into the calculations for a.n immedi- 
ngainst 5. Guthrie's report was then ate pea(,f> establishment at the close of the 
taken up, and after some modifications Revolution, and the military force rf>tain- 
was adopted. ed was less than 700 men. These were 
FoIIowing this, T. E. Franklin moved, under the command of Knox. and placf>d 
as the sense of the conVf>ntion, that the in garrison at "
est Point and Pittshurg. 
highest political ùuty of every citizen of Even these were di<;charged very soon 
thE: United States is aIIegiance to the afterwarùs, excepting twenty-five men to 
national government, and that no State guard the stores at Pittsburg and fifty-five 
has a constitutional right to secede there- for 'Vest Point. No officer above the rank 
from. It was rf>jected by 10 
tates of captain was retained in the service. It 
against 7. Mr. Guthrie offered a preamblc was provided, howf'Yer, that whenever the 
to his propositions, which was agrf'ed to, weRtern posts should he surrendered by 
and Mr. Tyler was requested to present the thE British, Connecticut. New York, Kf>w 
plan to Congress forthwith. This ended Jersey, and Pennsylvania should furnish 
the business of the convention. when Rev- their quota of 700 tWf>lve-months' men to 
erdy Johnson, of ::\fa.ryland. obtained leave do garrison duty. 
to place on r('cord and have printed with At the dose of t1w \Var of 1812 Presi- 
the procf>f>dings of the ('onwntion a resolu- dent Madison proposed a military peace 
tion deploring the secession of some of the establishment of 20,000 men. \Vhen Con- 
States; expressing a hope that they would gress considerf>ù it, the Honse of Rf>pre- 
return; that" the republican institutions sentatives proposed G.OOO, and the Senate 
guarantf>ed ead) Rtate cannot and ought proposf>d 15,000. T]wre was a compro- 
1I0t to be mainta.ined by Îorcf>," and that mise. and 10,000 was the number agrf>ed 
therefore the convention df>])l'f>cated any to. Two major-generals, four brigadier- 
etrort of the fedf>ral governmf>nt to coerce, geJwJ'als. and tlw nf>ef>s!'-,lTY staff, J'pginwn- 
in any form, the saiù Rtates to reunion tal, and company officeJ's, were selef'tf>d by 
or submission, as tf>nding to an irrepara- the President from those in the service. 
ble breach, and leading to incalculable ills. The supernumerary officers and men, ac- 
The proceedings of the conwntion were cording to the original terms of enlist- 
laid before the Senate, March 2, 1861. ment, wpre to be discharged, with three 
After a long debate on that and several months' extra pay. The naval establish- 
other propositions, it was finaIIy decided ment was left as it was, with an addition- 
by a vote of 25 to II to postpone the al appropriation of $200,000 annually for 
"Guthrie plan" in f
wor of a proposition three years for its gradual increase. A 
of amendment adopted by the House of hoard of three naval officers was created 
UC'presentatives. which provided that" no to f>xf>rcÏsc, undpr the Secretary of the 
amendment s},all be made to tll(' Constitu- :Navy, the gelwral superintendence of tlle 
tion which wiII authorize or give to Con- N:wy Department. The grade of officf>rs 
gress the power to interfere within any in the mlYal service rf>mained unaltered. 
State with the domestic institutions tlwre- a proposition to create the officf>s of ad- 
of." The Senate concurred. and the Crit- miral and vice-admiral ha,'ing failed. Ree 
tcnden compromise being called up. it was AmIY. 
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Peace Medals. 
Ther'e was reJOIClllg" 
in Great Britain a
 
well as in the Unit- 
ed States on the 
conclusion of pea.?e 
in 1814, particular- 
ly among the manu- 
facturing and mer- 
cantile classes. _\ 
medal was struck in 
commemoration of 
the great event, 
which bore upon 
one side the words, 
"Treaty of Peace 
and Amity beÌ\n>en Great Britain and 
the enited States of America. Signed 
at Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814"; and upon the 
other a feminine figure standing on the 
segment of a globe, holding in one hand the 
oli\-e branch of peace. Another was struck, 
which is represented in the accompanying 
engraving. The British government, grate- 
ful for the loyalty of Canada during the 
war, caused a medal of gratitude to be 
struck, as seen below. 
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MEDAL CU.uME.uOHATI\ E OF TII
: THEATY OF PEACE. 


members of the Congressional minority, 
whose protest against the war had been 
con8cÏf>ntiously made, this peace faction 
cndeavored-by attempting to injure the 
public credit, preventing enlistments into 
the armies, spreading fabe stories con- 
cerning the strength of the British and 
the weakness of the Americans, and public 
speeches, sermons, pamphlets, and news- 
paper essays-to compel the government to 
sheathe tIle sword and hold out the 


MEDAL OF GRATITOD
 


Peace Party. On the declaration of olive branch of peace at the cost of na- 
war in June, 1812, an organization known tional honor and independence. Their un- 
as the peace party soon appeared, com- scrupulous, and sometimes treasonable, 
posed of the more violent opposers of the machinations were kept up during the 
administration and disaffected Democrats, whole war, and prolonged it by embar- 
whose partisan spirit held their patriot- rassing their government. The better 
ism in complete subordination. Lacking portion of the F
deral party discounte- 
the sincerity and integrity of the patriotic nanced these acts. 'Yith a clear percep- 
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tion of duty to the country, rather than jecting or holding as a conquered province 
to their party, leaders like Quincy, Emott, any sovereign State now or lately one of 
and a host of others gave their support the United States." To this John C. 
to the gOYel"nment in its hour of need. Breckinridge added, "or to abolish sla- 
The first call for the marshalling of \"ery thcrein." From the beginning of 
the hosts of the peace party, so conspicu- the Civil \Var there was a faction, com- 
ous during the Civil War, was sounded in posed of the disloyal politicians of the 
Congress when (July 10, 18M), a loan opposition, who uscd every means in their 
bill was introduced authorizing the Sec- power to embarrass the government. They 
retary of the Treasury to borrow $2;)0,- affiliated with the KNIGHTS OF TIlE <101.11- 
000,000 for the support of the govern- EN CIRCLE (q. v.), and, like the peace 
ment and to prospcute a war in its defence. faction in 1812-15, they were practical 
Clement L. Yallandigham, Rcpresentative pnemies of their country. Matthew F. 
in Congress from Ohio, made an elaho- Maury, formerly supcrintendent of the 
rate speech against the mcasure and the National Observatory, in a letter to the 
entire policy of the administration in its London Times (Aug. 17, 1863), said, in 
vindication of the national authority by proof that there was no chance for the 
force of arms. He charged the President preservation of the Union, "There is al- 
with usurpation in calling out and in- ready a peace party in the North. All 
creasing the military and naval forces of the embarrassments with which that party 
the country; in hlockading ports; in sus- can surround Mr. Lincoln, and all the 
pf>nding the privilege of the writ of habeas diflicuIties that it can throw in the way 
corpus
' and other acts which the safety of the war party in the Korth, operaTe 
of the government seemed to require- directly as so much aid and comfort to 
and all done without the express author- the South." The faction issued many puh- 
ity of Congress. Hc declared tI13t the lications in furtherance of their views, 
denunciation of slavery and slave-holder
 and never ceased their operations until 
was the cause of the war; denounced the the close of the war which they had pro- 
revenue laws as injurious to the cotton- longed. 
growers; charged his political opponents Peace Resolutions. During the holi- 
with being anxious for war instead of day recess of Parliament in I iRl-82, the 
peace. and of ha \"Ïng adopted a war policy I.cople and legislators of England had the 
for partisan purposes; warned the coun- surrender of Cornwallis to reflect upon, 
try that other usurpations would follow, 
nd came to the conclusion that further 
such as the denial of the right of pe- efforts to suhdue the colonies were useless. 
tition and the freedom of conscience; and On Feb. 22, 1782, a motion was offered by 
pronounced the war for the" coercion of Conway, in the House of Commons, 
sovereign States" to be "unholy and un- against continuing the war in America. 
just." From that time until the close of It was then negati,'ed hy a majority of 
the war, and f>Vf>n afterwards, ::\1r. Vallan- ene. Fh'e da:ys Jater, Conway's resolution 
digham uspd all his powers in giving" aid for an address to the King on the subject 
and comfort" to the Confederates. He was carried by a majority of HI. To this 
und the peace party opposed every meas- address the King gave an equh"ocal an- 
ure of the administration for ending the swer. On March 4 Conway brought for- 
war. They were doubtless sincere; but ward an address to the King to declare 
the friends of the repuhlic regarded them that the House wouM consider as enc'mif>S 
as mistaken and mischie,'ous. to the King and country all those who 
Benjamin \Yoml, Representative from should further attempt the prosecution 
New York, proposed ( July 15) that Con- of a war on the continent of America for 
gress should take measures for asspmbling the purpose of reducing the revolted colo- 
a border-State convention to devise means nies to obedience. It was adopted without 
for securing peace. 1\Ir. Powen, of Ken- a dh'ision. The next day, with like unan- 
tucky, introduced (July 18) an addition imity, Jeave was given by the House to 
to a bilI for the reorganization of the bring in an "enabling bill," allowing the 
army, which declared that no part of the J\:ing to make a peace or truce with Amer- 
army or navy should be employed in "sub- ica. It was accordingly brought in, but 
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it was ten weeks before it became a law 
under a new administration. The North 
administration was no more. Of it Dr. 
Johnson said: " Such a bunch of imbecility 
nen'r disgraced the country. It was com- 
I'osed of many corrupt and greedy men, 
who vielded to the stubbornness of the 
King for the sake of the honors and emolu- 
ments of oflice." 
Peach-tree Creek, BATTLE OF. See AT- 
LA
TA. 
Peacock, THE, a notable war-vessel of 
the United :-;tates in the War of 1812, 
mounting eighteen guns. In 
[arch, 1814, 
under command of Captain 'Yarrington, 
she sailed from 
ew York on a cruise. She 


were killed or wounded. Only two of the 
Peacock's men were wounded; and so little 
waR she injured that an hour after the 
battle 
she was in perfect fighting order. 
The Epervicr sold for $55,000, and on 
board of her was found $118.000 in specie. 
She was such a valuable prize that "
ar- 
rington determined to take her into Sa- 
yannah himself. On thc way, when abreast 
of Amelia Island, on the coast of Florida, 
the Épcl"l.,'icr, in charge of l..ieut. John B. 
Nicholson, came near being captured by 
two English frigates. She entered the Sa- 
,-annah River in safety on May 1, 18H. 
The Peacock reached the same port on 
May 4. This capture produced much ex- 
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was off the coast of Florida for some time ultation. Congress thanked 'Yarrington 
without encountering any conspicuous ad- in the name of the nation, and gave him a 
venture. ()n 
-\ pril 29, 'Yarrington dis- gold medal. In another cruise to the 
covered three sails to the windward, under f:'hores of Portugal 800n afterwanls, the 
convoy of an armed brig of large dimen- Peacock captured fourteen vessf'ls, and 
sions. The two war-vessels made for each returned to New York at the end of Octo- 
other, and very soon a close and severe ber. 
battle ensued. The Peacock was so badly In 1815, after parting with Biddle, Cap- 
injured in her rigging at the beginning tain Warring1:on pursued his crui<;e in the 
that she was compelled to fight "run- Peacock, and on .June 30, when oft. An.if'r, 
Iling at largf'," as the phrase is. She in the Strait of Sunda, bctween Sumatra 
could not rnanæuvre much, and the con- and Java, he fell in with the East India 
test became one of gunnery. The Peacock cruiser "}.
alltilu8, fourteen guns, Lieut. 
won the game at the end of forty minutes. Charles Boyce. Broadsides were exchanged, 
Her antagonist, which proved to be the wlIPn the Nautilu8 struck lwr colors. She 
].;fJrrvier, eightf'en guns, Captain 'Vales, had 10Rt six men killed and eight wOlwdC'(l. 
struck her colors. She was badly injured, The Ppacock lost none. This f'vent 0('- 
no less than forty-five round-shot having cnrred a few days aftf'r the period set by 
struck her hull. Twenty-two of her men the treaty of peace for the t;essation of 
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1\1r. Peale painted several portraits oí 
\Vashington, alllong them one for Houdon's 
use in making his statue of the patriot. 
He labored long for the establishment of 
an academy of fine arts in Philadelphia, 
and when it was founded he co-operated 
faithfully in its management, and con- 
tributed to seventeen annual exhibitions. 
Most of his family inherited his artistic 

nd philosophical tastes. He died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., }'eb. 22, 1827. REl\[- 
BRANDT, his son, horn in Buc1..s county, Pa., 
Feb. 22, 1778; died in Philadelphia, Oct. 
3, 1860; painted a portrait of \Vashing- 
ton from life, which is now in the Senate 
chamber in \Vashington, and was com- 
n
ended by personal friends of the patriot 
as the best likeness of him (excepting 
Houdon's statue) ever made. He studied 
undcr \Vest in London, and, going to 
l'aris, paintea portraits of many eminent 
mcn for his father's museum. Charles 
\Vilson Peale's young-est son, TITIAN RAM:- 
SEY, horn in I>llÌladelphia in 1800; dif'd 
there, March 13, 188;), was also a painter 
and naturalist. He was painter and 
naturalist to the South Sea Surveying 
and Exploring Expedition. 
Pearce, JAMES ALFRED, statesman; 
born in Alexandria, Va., Dec. 14, 180.); 
graduated at Princeton in 1822; admittHl 
tu the har in 1824; elected to the l\Iary- 
land legislature in 1831; elected member 
of Congress in 183;); elected United States 
f'(.nator in 1843. Presiùent }'ilImore 
nominated Senator Pearce as Secretary of 
the - Interior. The nomination was con- 
firmed hut declined. He died in Chester- 
town, Md., Dec. 20, 1862. 
Pea Ridge, BATTLE AT. "'hen the Con- 
federates under General Price fled into 
Arkansas in February, 1861, General Cur- 
tions from Copley, in Boston, in 1770-71; tis and a strong force of Nationals pur- 
studied at the Royal Academy in London; sued him. Curtis crossed the Arkansas 
and in 1772 painted the first portrait of line on Feb. 18 and drove Price and his 
\Vashington cypr executed, in the costume followers over the Boston Mountains. He 
of a Virginia colonel, and at the same then fell back and took a position near 
time painted a miniature of Mrs. 'Vash- Pea Ridge, a spur of the Ozark Mountains. 
ington. He did military service and car- Meanwhile Price had been joined by Gen. 
ried on portrait-painting during the Revo- Earl Van Dorn, a dashing young officer 
lutionary '''ar, and for fifteen years he was who was his senior in rank, and now took 
the only portrait-painter in America. He chief command of the Confederates. Forty 
made a portrait gallery of Revolutionary heavy guns thundered a welcome to the 
worthies, and opened, in Philadelphia, the young general. "Soldiers!" cried the gen- 
first museum in the country, and was the eral, "hehold your leader! He comes to 
first to give lectures on natural history. show you the way to glory and immortal 
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hostilities. "'arrington was ignorant of 
any such treaty, but, being informed the 
next day of its ratification, he gave up 
the Nautilus and did everything in his 
power to alleviate the suffcrings of her 
wounded crew. He thcn rf>turned home, 
bearing the distinction of having fired the 
last shot in the sccond war for indepen- 
dence. "Then the Peacock reached the 
Vnited States every cruiser, public and 
private, that had becn out against the 
:British had returned to port, and the war 
was over. 
Peale, CHARLES "TILSON, painter; born 
in Chestertown, Md., April 16, 1741; was 
at first apprenticed to a saddler, and after- 
wards carried on that business, as well 
ar. silversmith, watch-maker, and carver. 
He finally became a portrait-painter, and 
was a good sportsman, naturalist, pre- 
E'Erver of animals, an iuyentor, and was 
the first dentist in the country who made 
spts of artificial teeth. He took instruc- 
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t"enûwn. He comes to hurl back the were in battle order. His 1st and 2d 
mllllOns of the despots at 'Yashington, di,'isions, on the left, were commanùed }'e- 
whose ignorance, licentiousness, and bru- spectively by Generals Asboth and Sigel; 
ta1ity are equalled only by their craven the 3d was under Gen. J. C. Davis, and 
natures. They come to free your slaves, composed the centre, and the 4th, on the 
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lay waste your plantations, burn your vil- right, was commanded by Colonel ('arr. 
lages, and abuse 
'our loving wives and His line of battle extended about 4 miles. 
beautiful daughters." Yan Dorn came and there was only a broad ravine he- 
from western Arkansas with Generals l\Ic- tween his troops and the heavy Con fell- 
Culloch, l\IcIntosh, and Pike. The lat- erate force. Towards noon the batt1e 
ter was a New England man and a poet, was opened by a simultaneous attack of 
and came at the head of a band of Inùians :Kationals and Confederates. A very 
whom he lwd lured into the service. The sen
re conflict ensued, and continued a 
whole Confederate force then numbered greater part of the day, with varying- fort- 
25,000 men; the National troops, led by unes to each party, the lines of stI-ife 
Curtis, did not exceed 1l,000 men, with 50 swaying like a pendulum. At 11 A.M. the 
pieces of artiIIery. pickets on Curtis's c:xtreme right undf'r 
On l\Iarch 5 Curtis was informed by his :Major 'Veston were ,'iolently assailed, and 
scouts of the swift approach of an over- Colonel Osterhaus, with a detachment of 
whelming force of Confederates; he con- Iowa cavalry and Davidson's Peoria Bat- 
cf'utrated his army in the Sugar Creek tery, supported by Missouri cavalry and 
YalIf'Y. He was compelled to fight or Indiana infantry, attacked a portion of 
make a disastrous retreat. Choosing the Van Dorn's troops bf>fore he was fairly 
former, he prepared for the struggle. ready for battle. (,olonel Carr went to the 
Meanwhile Van Dorn, by a quick move- assistance of '''<,ston, and a severe engage- 
ment, had flanked Curtis and gained his ment ensueel. Thus t.he battle near Pea 
rear, anel on the morning of the 7th he Hidge was opened. 
mowd to attack the Nationals, not donbt- Osterhaus met with a warm recf>ption. 
ing his ability to crush him and capture for the woods were swarming with Con- 
his train of 200 wagons. Curtis's troops federates. His cavalry were driven back, 
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(March 8), when the Nationals hurled 
such a destructive tempest of shot and 
shell upon the Confederates that the lat- 
ter soon broke and fled in every direction 
in the wildest confusion. Van Dorn, who 
had been a greater part of the day with 
the troops that fought Carr, concentrated 
his whole a,'ailable force on Curtis's right. 
The latter had been vigilant, and at 2 
A.:U. he had been joined by Sigel and his 
command. The whole four divisions of the 
army were in position to fight Van Dorn 
at daylight. With batteries advantageous- 
ly planted, and infantry lying down in 
front of them, Curtis opened a terrible 
cannonade. Battery after battery of the 
Confederates was silenced in the course of 
two hours, and so horrible was 
the tempest of iron that Yan 
Dorn and his followers were 
compelled to fly to the shelter 
of the ravines of Cross Tim- 
ber Hollow. At the same time, 
Sigel's infantry, with the 
troops of the centre and right, 
engaged in the battle. Van 
Dorn fled suddenly, and Gen- 
eral Price, who had heen post- 
ed 
ome distance on', wa
 forct'd 
to participate in the flight. 
The Confederate army, madc so 
strong and hopeful by Van 
])orn's speech twenty-four hours 
before, was now hroken into 
fragments. This confHct, call- 
ed tllf> battle of Elkhorn bv the 
Confedprates, was a sanguinary 
one. The Nationals lost l.:
.) 1 
killed, wounded, and missing. 
The loss of the Confederates 
was never rpported. 
Pearl. See SCIIOOXER PEARL. 
Pearson, ALFRED L., mil- 
itary officer; born in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Dec. 28, 1838; en- 
tered the United States army 
as captain in 1862; retired al3 
major - general in 1865; re- 
ceived the congressional medal of honor; 
commander of the Nationpl Union 
Veteran Legion in 1888. He died in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Jan. 6, 1903. 
Pearson, GEORGE FREDERICK, naval offi- 
cer; born in Exeter, N. R., Feb. (i. I ,H6; 
entered the navy as midshipman. l\Iarch 
dawn 11, 1815, and rose to captain in 18.).:;. 
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when General Dads came to his rescue 
with General Sigel, who attacked the Con- 
federate flank. Soon afterwards Davis 
fought severely with McCulloch, McIntosh, 
and Pike. Then the battle raged most 
fiercely. The issue of the strife seemed 
doubtful, when the 18th Indiana attacked 
the Confederate flank and rear so vigor- 
ously with ball and ba)'onet that they 
wpre drinn from that part of the field, 
when it was strewn with the <lead bodies 
of Texans and Indians. The ('on federates 
now became fugitives, and in their flight 
they left their dpad and wounded on the 
field. Among the latter were Generals 
1\1c(,ul1och and McIntosh, mortally hurt. 
Osterhaus, and Sigel with his heavy guns, 
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now went to the assistance of Colonel Carr 
on the right. But Carr had held his 
ground. There were no indications that 
the Confederates wished to renew the 
fight, for it was now sunset. The Na- 
tionals bivouacked on the battle-field that 
night among the dead and dying. 
The contest was renewed at 
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While he \Vas at Constantinople, in 1837, he was president of a life-insurance com- 
the Sultan offered to give him command of pany in Syracuse, N. Y., where he died, 
the Turkish navy, with the rank of ad- April 21, 1878. See SUFFOLK, SIEGE O}<'. 
miral, and the salary of $10,000 a year. Peck, JOII
 MASON, clergyman; born in 
It was declined. He effectually cleared I,itchfield, Conn., Oct. 3J, 178g; was or- 
the Gulf of Mexico of pirates. In 1865- dained in the Baptist Church in 1813; 
66 he was in command of the Pacific was an itinerant preacher in the 'Yest in 
squadron. Retired in 1861; promoted 1817-26; settled in Rock Spring, Ill., in 
commodore in 18G2, and rear-admiral in 1826. His publications include .Ã Ouido 
18G6 on the retired list. He died in Ports- for Emigrants,. Gazetteer of Illinois: 
mouth, N. H., June 30, 1867. Father Clark, or the Pioneer Preachpr: 
Pearson, JOXATHAN, educator; born in and Life of Daniel Boone. He died in 
Chichester, N. H., Feb. 23, 1813; grad- RoC'k Rpring, III., ::\Iarch 15, 18.')8. 
uated at t::"nion College in 1835; was Peckham, RrFrs WTLT.IA
[. jurist: 
instructor there in 1835-39; assistant born in Albany. Nov. !ì, 1838: admitted 
professor of chemistry and natural to the bar in IS.')!}; elected justice of the 
philosophy in 183
-4U; professor of nat- State Supreme Court. New York. in 1883: 
UTal history in 1849-73; and was then appointf'd associate justice of the Pnited 
given the chair of agriculture and States Rupreme Court in IS!)!). 
botany. Peculiar Institution. A phrase ap- 
Peary, ROBERT EDWI
, explorer; born plied in the Routh to sla,-ery. 
in Cresson, Pa., May 6, 18.')lÎ; graduated Peet, HARVEY PRINDLE, educator; horn 
at Bowdoin College in 1877; appointed in Bethlehem, Conn., Nov. 1!J, 17U4; 
cidl engineer United States navy in 1881; graduated at Yale College in 1822; be- 
assistant engineer Kicaragua ship - canal came instructor in the deaf - and - dumb 
in 1884. He, Peary, made voyages to the asylum in Hartford in the same year. and 
Polar regions in 1886, 18g1, 18!J3-g:;, soon after was made superintendent of that 
18!J6, 18!)7, and 18!J8-1U02, and in 1904 institution. III 1831-G8 he was principal 
was preparing for another voyage in the of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
summer of IUD.'). He was president of and Dumb. His publications include 
the American Geographical Society ill Course of Instruction for the Deaf and 
1!I03-05. He is the author of Over the Dumb; Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb; 
Ureat I re
' .Ã Complete "S' arrative of .Ãre- Legal Rights, etc., of tlw Deaf and Dumb; 
tic Work. History of the United Htates of America, 
Peck, GEORGE, clergyman; born in 
1id- etc. He died in New York City, Jan. 1, 
dlefield. N. Y., Aug. 8, 17D7; was ordain- 1873. 
ed in the Methodist Episcopal Church in Peet, 
TEPIIEN DENl!':ON, clergyman; 
1816; was editor of the Jfethodist Quar- born in Euclid, 0., Dec. 2, 18:30; grad- 
tedy RCI,iew in 1840-48, and of the Ohris- uated at Beloit College in 1851 and at 
tian Advocate in 1848-52. His publica- Andover Theological Seminary in 18.')4; 
tions include Reply to Dr. Bascom on was active in the minist roY of the Congre- 
Slavery; History of 'Wyoming; Our Coun- gational Church in 18;);)-ß6; later hecame 
tTY, Its Trials and it.'J Trillmph..
,o etc. known as an archæologist. In 1878 he 
He> diprl in Scranton, Pa., July 29, 1876. founded and became editOl" of The Allie'/'- 
Peck, .TOIIN JA1\fES, military officer; i('([11 A.ntiqllarian, the first journal in the 
born in Manlius, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1821; l:nited States devoted entirely to archæol- 
graduated at Wpst Point in 1843, entpr- ogy. His publications include History of 
ing the 2d Artillery. He served in the .1shtabula COltnty, Ohio; .1 ucient A.rchi- 
war a
ainfjt MexiC'o, and re!ô\igned ill 1853. tecture in America; 11 istonl of Early .ll is- 
settling in Ryrael1se afj a hanker. In Au- ."lions in lVisronsin: l'rimitit'e Nymbolism: 
g1.1st, J8Gl, he was made brigadier-gen- Mound Ruildprs: .tninwl 'Effigics,. (,liff 
PTaI of voluntf'prs, and. .July 4, 18G2, ma- Dwdlrrs,o The Rffìgy JJ10unds of n'isron- 
jor-general. lIe performed excellent ser- sin. etc. 
vice during the whole Civil 'Var, espe- Peffer, 'VILLIA
[ ALFRED, legislator; 
dally in defence of Suffolk. He was mus- horn in Cumberland county, Pa., Sppt. 10. 
tered out in August, 1863, after which lS31; enlisted as a private in the 83d 
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IIlinoi!ô\ Infantry in 18G
; mustf'red out in 
186:5 with the rank of lieutenant; then 
removed to Kansas and cstablished the 
Fredonia Journal. He was elected to the 
Rtate Senate in 1874; to the Unitcd 
States Scnate in IS!)!; and was the un- 
successful candidate for governor of Kan- 

as in 1RflR on the Prohihition ti('ket. 
ee 
hIPEIUALIRM: PEOPLE'S PARTY: REKATE. 
Pegram, JOlIN, military officer; born 
in Petersburg', Va., Jan. 24, 1832; gradu- 
atcd at West Point in 18.")ü; left the 
army, and took command of a Confed- 
erate rf'giment, whieh he led when made 
a prisoner by General McClellan. In 18H2 
he was made a hrigallier-geuf'ral, was a 
noted leader in aU the eampaigns in Vir- 
ginia, and was reganled as one of the 
ablest of the Confederate division com- 
manders. "Vounded in a hattle at lI
ttch- 
er's Run, he died there, Feb. G, l
li:5. 
Peirce, BK'IJA!lIIN, scientist; born in 

al('m, )lass., April 4, 1ROfl; graduated 
at Harvard CoUege in 182f1; became tutor 
in mathematics there in 1831, and from 
1842 to 18G7 was Perkins Professor of 
A:;tronomy and Mathematics, and was 
also consulting astronomer to The Ephem- 
eris and 
Kautical Almanac from its estab- 
lishment in 184!). Dr. Peirce was a pupil of 
Dr. TIowditch's, and read the proof-shf'et3 
of his translation of the Jlécalliquc {Jélcste. 
In September, 18G7, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Lnitcd States Coast 
Sun-ey, which post he held until i1is 
death in Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 6, 1880. 
He was a member of leading scientific 
societies at home and abroad; an as- 
sociate of the Royal Astronomical So- 
cif'ty IIf London, 1842; mplllber of the 
Roya I 
,,(.icty 01 London, 183
; president 
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of the Amcrican Association for the Ad. 
yaneement of Science in 1853; and one 
of the scicntific council that established 
the Dudley Observatory at Albany, N. Y., 
in 1855. Dr. Peirce published many sci- 
entific essays; and in 1851 discovered 
and announced the fluidity of Saturn's 
rings. 
Pelagic Seal Killing. See BERING SEA 
ARßITUATION. 
Pemaquid. On :Feb. 2f1, lü31, the Presi- 
dent and Council for New England grant- 
ed to Robert Aldworth and Giles Elbridge 
100 acres of land for every person whom 
they should transport to the province of 
:Mainc within seven years, who should 
continue there three years, and an abso- 
lute grant of 12,000 acres of land as 
"their proper inheritance forever," to be 
laid out near the Pemaquid River. In 
1G77 Goyernor Andros sent a sloop, with 
some forces, to take possession of the ter- 
ritory in Maine called Cornwall, whieh 
had been granted to the Duke of York. 
He caused Fort Frederick to be built at 
Pemaquid Point, a headland of the south- 
west entrance to Bristol Bav. The East- 
ern Indians, who, ever since 
King Philip's 
'Var, had been hostile, then appeared 
friendly, and a treaty was made with 
them at Casco, April 12, 1678, by the 
commissioners, which put an end to a 
distressing war. In lüU2 Sir 'YiIIiam 
Phipps, with 4.30 men, built a large stone 
fort there, which was superior to any 
structure of the kind that had been built 
by the English in 
\merica. It was called 
Fort 'YiIliall1 Henry, and Was garrisoned 
by siÜy mcn. There, in 16f13, a treaty 
wa!5 made with the Indians, hy which 
they acknowledged suhjection to the crown 
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of England, and delivered hostages as a 
pledge of their fidelity; but, instigated 
by the French, they violated the trea- 
ty the next year. 
The French, regarding the fort at Pema- 
quid as "controlling all Acadia.," de- 
termined to eÅpel the English from it. 
An expedition against it was committed 
to Iberville and Bonaventure, who anchor- 
ed at Pentagoet, Aug. 7, WOO, where they 
were joined by the Baron de Castine, with 
200 Indians. These auxiliaries went for- 
ward in canoes, the French in their Yes- 
sels, and .
l\"ested the fort on the 14th. 
:Major Chubb was in command. To a snm- 
mons from IberviIIe to surrender, the ma- 
jor replied, " If the sea were covered with 
French vessels and the land with Indians, 
yet I would not give up the fort." Some 
skirmishing occurred that day, and, hav- 
ing completed a battery, the next day 
IherviIIe threw some bombs into the fort, 
which greatly terrifi
d the garrison. Cas- 
tine sent a letter, assuring the garrison 
that, if the place should be taken by as- 
sault, they would be left to the Indians, 
who would give no quarter; he had scen 
the King's letter to that effect. The gar- 
rison, compelling Chubb to surrender, were 
8ent to Boston, to be exchanged for French 
and Indian prisoners, and the costly fort 
was demolished. 
Pemberton, JOHN CLIFFORD, military 
officer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 
10, 1814; graduated at West Point in 
1837; served in the Seminole 'Yar, and 
was aide-de-camp to General \Yorth in 
the war against :Mðico. He entered the 
Confederate service in April, 18ßl, as 
colonel of cavalry and assistant adjutant- 
general to Gen. J. E. Johnston. He rose 
to lieutenant-general, and was the oppo- 
nent of Grant in northern 
Iississippi in 
1803, to whüm he surrendered, with his 
army, at VrCKSBL"RG (q. 'V.). He died in 
Penllyn, Pa., July 13, 1881. 
Pendergrast, GARRETT JESSE, naval of- 
ficer; born in Kentucky, Dec. 5, 1802; en- 
tered the "Cnited States navy in 1812. He 
commanded the Cumberland in 1801, which 
he saved by threatening to fire on Kor- 
folk unl('ss the harhor ohstructions were 
removed. 1I
 died in Philadelphia, Nov. 
i, 1862. 
Pendleton, ED:UUXD, statesman; 
in Caroline count
', Va., Sept. 9, 


was a 1eaùing memher of th(' Yirginia 
Honse of Burgl'sses when the Revolution- 
ary \Var broke out, and, as a conservative 
patriot, was opposed to radical Patrick 
Henry. He was a memher of the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1 7ï 4-ï 5, and president 
of the Virginia conventions of December, 
1775, and :Ma
', IïïO, the latter instruct- 
ing their representatives in Congress to 
vote for independence. 
rr. Pendleton was 
a member of the committee of correspon- 
dence and of the committee of safety, 
which controlled the military affairs of 
Yirginia. On the organization of the State 
he was appointed speaker of the Assembly, 
and, with \Vythe and .Jefi'erson, revised 
the colonial laws. He was president of 
both the court of chancery and court of 
appeals, and in li88 he presided over the 
convention that ratified the national Con- 
stitution. He died in Richmond, Va., Oct. 
23, 180;
. 
Pendleton, GEORGE HrNT, statesman; 
horn in Cincinnati, 0., July 2.3, 182.); 
member of Congre
., from Ohio, IS.)j-O;'); 
enited States Senator, ISïO-Rã. He was 
the author of the cidl - serdce - reform 
measure known as the Pendleton act. 
During President Cleveland's first ad- 
ministration, IH8;)-8!). Renator Pendleton 
represented the rnited 
tatd at Berlin. 
He died in Brussels, Belgium, 
 my. 2-1. 
1889. 
Penick, CHARLES CUFTON, clergyman; 
born in Charlotte county, Va., Dec. 9, 
1843; graduated at Alexandria Seminary 
in 1800. During the Civil War he served 
the Confederacy in the 38th Virginia 
J:egiment; was ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 18iO, and wa"s conse- 
crated bishop of Cape Palmas, \Vest 
Africa, in 1877. His publications include 
Hopcs, Perils, and Btrugglcs of the Nc- 
9"OCS in Amrrica; "What Can the Chu't"rh 
Do for the Negro in the United Rtat('8, 
etc. 
Peninsular Campaign, the name of the 
<:ampaign conducted hy General :McClel- 
lan in 18G2 on the Virginia peninsula, be- 
twe('n the York River and its tributaries 
nnd the James River, which rivers empty 
into Chesapeake Bay or its adjaccnt 
"mters. On the extremity of the point of 
land between them stands Fort :Monroe. 
born The campaign continued from the landing 
I i21; of General Heintzelman's corps of the 
111 
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Army of the Potomac at Fort :l\Ionroe. 

Iarch 22, 18(j2, until the dpparture of 
the army from Harrison's Landing, in 
Angust of the same year, including the 
famous seven da
's' battle before Rich- 
mond. 


Heintzelman's corps embarks for I;'or- 
tress Monroe............ . Marcb 17, 
Headquarters of tbe Army of tbe Poto- 
mac transferred to vicinity of }<'or- 
tress Monroe. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . April 1, 
McDowell's corps detached from the 
army. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . April 4, 
Yorktown and its Hne of defence, about 
13 miles in length. occupied by 11,000 
Confederates !tnder Magl'uder, Is at- 
tacked by the Nationals; repulsed.. 
April 4, 
Siege, so-caned, of Yorktown. . . . . . . . . . 
. April 4-May 5, 
Confederates evacuate Yorktown. May 5, 
BATTLE OF ""ILLIAMSBURG (q. v.)..... 
May 5, 
[General Hooker attacked the Con- 
federates with his division alone un- 
til reinforced by Keamy's division 
about 4 P.)I. The Confederates re- 
tired towards Richmond dm'lng tbe 
night. 'I'he Katlonal loss In kllJed, 
wounded, and missing, 2,2
8.] 
General Franklin's division lands at 
West Point................ .May ü, 
Norfolk evacuated by tbe Confedel'ates. 
May 10, 
Iron-clad Mf'1"1"imac blown up by tbe 
Confederates............... .
Iay 11. 
Com. John Rodgers, moving up tbe 
Jamps to witbin 8 miles of Richmond 
wltb bis tlpet, retires after an unequal 
eontest with batteries on Drury's 
muff or Fort Hal.ling...... . May i5. 
:\Id'lpllan's headquarters establisbed at 
the "'Vhite Huuse" (belonging to 
Mrs. Robt. E. Lee, on the Pamunkey_ 
May 1 G. 

Ienowell, with a corps of 40,000 men 
and 100 pieces of artillery. instructed 
tll co-operate with tbe Army of the 
Potomac advancing on Ricbmond.... 
May 17. 
To frustrate tbls union "Stonewall" 
Jackson assumes the offensive by 
threatening Washington. The Na- 
tional forces In northern Virginia 
at this time were: Hanks, 20,000, 
Milroy and Schenck, 6.000, Frémont. 
10,000. and 1\I<-Dnwell's corps at 
Fl'ederlcksburg, 40,000. Jackson suc- 


ceeds, and McDowell Is retained to de- 
fend Wasbington by an order issued 
May :!4, U)ti:! 
[This order saved tbe Confederate capital. J 
Jackson drives Banks out of Win- 
cbester (see CROSS KEYS, ACTION 
AT). ..................... .May 25, 186
 
Hanovel' COIJ/"t-honse. . . . . . . . . . May 27, 186
 
[Fitz-Jobn Porter. with a corps of 
1
,OOO men, is ordered by McClellan 
to destroy the bridges over the South 
Anna, as Instructed to do fmm Wasb- 
Ington; opposed by the Confederates 
undpr Branch at Hanover Court- 
house, he defeats them.] 
Porter returns to bls former position 
at Gaines's Mills.......... .May 
U, 18G2 
BAT'J'LE 01<' FAIR OAKS (q. v.) OR SEVEN 
PINES...............May 31-Julle 1, 18G
 
1862 Robt. E. Lee assumes eommand of the 
Confederates........ ....... .June 3, 1862 
1862 Gen. J. K H. Stuart, with a smaH 
1862 cavalry division. passes around the 
Army of tbe Potomac. .. .June 12-13, ISG2 
1862 BATTLE OF 1\IECHANICSVILLE (q. v.). " . 
June 2G, 18G2 
BATTI.E 01<' GAINES'S MILLS (q. v.).... 
June 27, ]8C2 
First siege of Richmond abandoned; 
Keyes's corps ordered to the James 
on the ev
ning of..........June 
7, 1862 
[Lee, failing to comprebpnd 1\Ic- 
CleHan's plans, loses tbe whule of 
June 28 In fal!'le movements.] 
Battle of Savage's Station; Sumnel' re- 
pulses Magruder. . . . . . . . . . . . June ::W. 18G2 
Entire Army of the Potomac safely 
across ""'bite Oak Swamp" on the 
morning of. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . June 30, 18G2 
B \TTJ.E 01" GLENDALE (q. v.).. June 30, 18G2 
Army of the Potomac, with Its immense 
b'ains, concpntrated on and al'ound 
1\Ialvern Hill on the morning of. . . . 
July 1, 186
 
RATTI.E OF 1\{ALVERN HILL (q. 1'.).... 
July 1, 18G2 
18G2 President visits 1\IcClellan at Har- 
rison's Landing.............July 7,1SG2 
Hooker reoccupies Malvern lIill...... 
Aug. 4, 186
 
McClellan ordpred to withdl'aw to Aquia 
Creek. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Aug. 4, 18G2 
Hanison's Landing enth'ely vacated... 
Aug. 16. ]8C2 
1\IcClellan reaches Aquia Creek....... 
Aug. 24, ] 8(j:! 
RepÇ>rts at Alexandria....... . Aug. 
6, ]8G
 
Penn, JOHN, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; born in Caroline 
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countr, Ya., :Mar 17, li41; f;tudied law 
with Edmund Pewlleton; was an eloquent 
and effective spenkc>r; and pos:-:f'ssed a high 
order of talent. In lii4 he settled in 
Greenville county, X. C., and was a dele- 
gate in the Continf'ntal Congress from 
there in lii5-7G and 1778-80. 
Ir. Penn 
was placed in charge of public affairs in 
Xorth Carolina when Cornwallis invaded 
thp State in I i81. He died in Korth Caro- 
lina in September, li88. 
Penn, JOIIX, the "American Penn," 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 29, 1700; 
son of \Villiam Penn by his second wife; 
was the only male descendant of the 
founder who remained a Quaker. He died 
in England in October, 174G. 
Penn, 'rILI.IA
I, founder of Pennsyl- 
':
mia; horn in London, England, Oct. 14, 
WH. His fa the I' 
was Admiral 
ir 
"ï1liam Pf'nn, of 
the royal JUn-y. and 
his mother was an 
e"X:cf'lIent Dutch- 
woman of Rotter- 
dam. He received 
very strong reli
- 
IOU S impressions 
while he was yet a 
child. At the age 
of fifteen years he 
entered Christ 
Church College, Ox- 
ford, where, through 
thp preaching of 
Thomas Loe, he be- 
came a convert to 
the doctrine of the 
Quakers. He. with 
two or three others, 
)'f'fnsed to conform 
to the worship of 
the Established 
Chnrch, or to wear 
the surplice, or 
gown. of the stn- 
df'lIt. He anù hi", 
com pan ion s f'Vf'n 
\\"f'nt so far as to 
strip some of the 
students of their 
robes, for which he 
was expelled from the college. For this ph lets. 1f
 !"Ittac>ked the generally received 
offence his fathf'r beat him and turn!"!l doctrines of the Trinitv, but afterwards 
him out of the house. The mother rec- partially retracted, whe
l it had produced 
YII.-H 113 
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onciled them. and the youth was sent to 
France, with the hope that gay society in 
Paris might redeem him from his almost 
morbid soberness. It failed to do so, 
and, on his return, in lüü4, in compliance 
with the wishes of his father, he became 
a student of law. The great fire in Lon- 
don, in IGû':;, drove him from the city and 
deepened his serious convictions. Thf'n 
he was sent to the management of his 
father's estates, near Cork, Ireland, where 
he again fell in with Thomas Loe, and 
became a Quaker in all but garb. 
On rcturning to England, his father 
tried to persuade him to conform to the 
('ustoms of polite society, but he steadily 
refused. He soon became a Quaker 
preacher and a powerful controversial 
writer, producing several notable pam- 
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conformity. He trawlled in Holland and 
Germany to propagate the doctrines of 
.Friends, and there inteJ"('('ded in behalf 
of his persccut.ed hret hren. In lG72 Penn 
'" manil'd a daugh- 
t.er of 
ir Will- 
iam 
pringett, 
and, the ne"Xt fc\\' 
yea r s, devoted 
his time to 
preaching and 
writing. 
In Wi 4 he be- 
came umpire in 
a d i s put e be- 
twepn Fenwiek 
and Byllinge, 
bot h Quakers, 
concerning their 
propert
' right8 
in 1\'ew J('rse
'. 
Penn decided in 
favor of Byl- 
linge, and after- 
ward s bought 
the domain from 
hi m. Penn at 
oncp bpcame ze:II- 
, ow..l." engaged in 
.
; ,I' -; the \\'ork of èol- 
onization, a 11 d, 
de
iring to ha,-e 
a !'afe a
ylulll 
1 from persecution 
for hi
 brethren, 
he ohtailwd a 
grant of a large 

 domain in 
-\n1f>r- 
.... I ica from ('harIl's 
I t, in HiSl, in 
pay men t of a 
debt of a bon t 
$HO.OOO due to 
his father from 
('1'own. The Duke of York. under whom the crown. The charter ,'ested the per- 
Admiral Penn had !;;('rved, procured his re- petual proprieton;hip of the vast region 
lease. Penn was arrpstpd for preachil1g (with Delaware. which was then annexed 
in the streets in London, charged with to it), containing 4:>,000 sqnare miles, in 
creating a tumult and disturbing the him and his heirs, in the fealty of an an- 
peace. His trial took place in the mayor's JIlud payment of t\\'o beaver-
kins. Penn 
court. The jury declared him not guilty, wished to call the domain New 'Vales, 
hut the court determined to convict him. and afterwards, on account of extensive 
&nd ordered thp jury to bring in a verdict forests, he suggested Rylvania. The King 
ot guilty. They refused, and were fim.d ordered it to be called Penn Sylvania, 
and sent to Newgate Prison. Afterwards because he had great admiration fo." 
he suffered much persecution for his non- Penn's father. Penn tried to get the see- 
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great excit.ement in the religious socicty 
of England. He" as confined in the 
Tower nine months, during which he wrote 
his principal work, entitled So Cross, no 
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l'etary to change the name, but could not, 
and it was called Pennsylvania in the 
charter. 
When he had secured his charter Penn 
if'sued an advertisement which contained 
inducements for persons to emigrate to 
the new provincc, and a scheme of admin- 
istration of justice suited to the disposi- 
tion of the Quakers. He declared that his 
objf'ct was to esta hlish a just and right
 
eous governnwnt in the province, that 
would be an example for others. He as- 
sumed that government is a part of re- 
ligion itself, as sacred in its institution 
and end; that any 
government is free 
to the people under 
it, whatever be its 
frame, where the 
laws rule and the 
people arc a part
. 
to the laws. He 
dcclared that gov- 
ernments depcI1l1 
upon men, not m
n 
llpon governments; 
and he guarantepd 
Ii berty of con- 
science. He de- 
clared that nonc> 
should he molested 
or prejudiced in 
matters of faWl 
and worship, and 
that nobody should 
be compel1ed, at 
any time, to fre- 
quent or maintain 
any religious place 
of worship or 
ministry whatso- 
ever. He said that 
prisons must be 
converted into 
sch(1ols of reforma- 
tion and edu- 
cation; that liti- 
gation ought to 
give way to arbi- 
1 ra tion;' that an 
oath was a sup"r- 
f1uity, and nmde 
l,dug puni:òhnhle as a crime. Trial by tice "-expressed prominent traits of his 
jury was estahlished, and, in all cases character. 
where an Indian was involved, the jury Penn, with others, purchased east Jer- 
should consist of six white men and six t;,ey, which was already a flourishing 
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Indians, and that the person of an Indian 
should be held as sacred as that of a white 
man. Penn advertised his land at 40-,>. 
an acre, and servants could hold 50 acres 
in fee-simple. Penn was so well known 
in his own country and on the Continent 
that perfect confidence was placed in hig 
declarations. English Friends, in large 
numbers, propos('d to come over, and a. 
German company, led by PASTORIUS (q. v.), 
bought 15,000 acres. This was the com- 
mencement of German emigration to 
Pcnnsylvania. The colony flourished. The 
motto on Pcnn's scal-" :Uercy and J us- 
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S.) near the site of New Castle, Del., 
where he was joyfulJy received by the 
settlers. After conferring with Indian 
chiefs and making some unimportant trca- 
ties, he went up the Delaware to the site 
of a portion of Philadelphia, and there 
made a famous trcaty. It was to be an 
c:ver1asting covenant of pcace and fricnd- 
ship between the two races. "'Ve meet," 
said Penn, " on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good-will; no advantage shall 
lip taken on either side. but all shall be 
openness and love. I will not call you 
children, for parents sometimes cItide 
their children too severelJ'; nor brothers 
(jnly, for brothers differ. The friendship 
between me and you I will not compare 
to a chain, for that the rains might rust, 
or a falling tree might break. We arc 
the same as if one man's body was to be 
divided into two parts; we are an one 
flesh and blood." Then Penn gave the 
chiefs presents, and they, in turn, handed 
him a belt of wampum, a pledge of their 
fidelity. Delightf'd with his words, and 
with implicit faith in his promises, they 
said: "'\7 e wiII Jive in love with 'VilJiam Penn sailed for England in Augu
t;, 1G84. 
l'pnn and his children as long as tlle sun The King died a fcw months after Penn's 
aud moon shall endure." arrival. He was succceded by James, 
This promise was kept; not a drop of Duke of York, who was a warm friend of 
the blood of a Quaker was ever shed by Penn's. The latter took lodgings near the 
an Indian. Penn had achie\'ed a mighty court, where he constantly used his in- 
victory by the power of justice and lovc. fluence in obtaining relief for his suffer- 
There is no written record of that treaty ing brethren, who thronged his house by 
extant; it seemed an ineradicable hadi- hundreds, seeking his aid. He finally ob- 
tion among both races. Of the personal tained a royal decree, by which more than 
charactcr of the European actors in it 1,
OO Quakers were released from prison. 
1I6 


colony. Tn Septcmher, HìR2, he cmharked 
for America on the ship ll'clcomc, and, at 
t he end of six weeks, lanùed (Oct. 28, O. 


PENN'S SEAL. 


we have more information. Penn was 
then thirty-eight years of age. Most of 
his companions-the ùcputy-governor and 
a few others-wcre younger than he, and 
were dressed in the garb of Friends-the 
fashion of the more simple Puritans dur- 
ing the protectorate of Cromwell. The 
Indians were partly clad in the skins of 
beasts, for it was on the verge of winter 
(Nov. 4, lG82), and they had brought 
their wives and children to the council, as 
was their habit. The scene must have 
been a most interesting one--Europeans 
and Indians mingling around a great fire, 
kindled under the high branches of the 
elm, and the contracting parties smoking 
tIle calumet. That tree was blown down 
in 1810; it was estimated to be 233 years 
old. "Cpon its site the Penn Socicty, of 
Philadelphia, erected a commemorative 
monument. It stands ncar the intersec- 
tion of 13eaeh and Hanover streets. 
After visiting Kew York and New 
Jersey, and mceting a general assembly, 
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This was fol1owed by a proclamation of 
the King (April, 1687), declaring liberty 
of conscience to all, and removing tests 
and penalties. 
leanwhile Penn had made 
a tour on the Continent, and, by order of 
JamC's, had a conference with the 
monarch's son-in-law, \Yilliam of Orange, 
and tried to persuade him to adopt the 
principles of uni,-ersal toleration. Be- 
canse Penn had bcen per
onal1y intimate 
with .Tames, ROon after the Revolution 
(1688) he was snmmonf>il l,efore the 


of the King's Bench, and acquitted. The 
charge was renewed, in 1691, by a man 
who was afterwards branded by the House 
of Commons as a cheat, a rogue, and a 
false accuser. 
In the mean time Pcnnsylvania had been 
much disturbed by ci, il and religious quar- 
rf>Is, and, in 16D2, the monarchs deprivf>d 
Penn òf his authority as governor of the 
pro,-ince, and directed Om'ernor Fletcher, 
of X ew York, to assume the adminis- 
tration. Powerful friends interceded in 
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TREE milDER WHICH THE TREATY W AS 
A1>E. 


privy council to answer a charge of trea- Pcnn's behalf, and he was honorably ac- 
!'on. No evidence appearing against him, quitted (November, l(jD3) by the King and 
he was dischargf>d. Sot long afterwards, council. Three months later his wife, 
a letter from the exi]f>d monarch to }')enn, Guliehna :Maria, died, and, within two 
asking- him to come to France. haYÏng been years, he married Hannah Callowhill, a 
intercepted, he was again brought before Quaker lady of great excellence. His 
the council, in Pl'esencc of King "'imam. proprietary rights having been fully re- 
Ppnn declared his fril'ndship for James, stored to him (August, 16f14), he sailf>d 
hut did not appro\"e his policy, and he was for Pennsyl\"ania with his wiff> and 
again di!'charged. In lfiBO he was a tllird daughter in September, IGD9. He was 
time accusC'd, and Wtl!'1 arrested on a soon recalled by tidings that the Honsf> 
charge of eunspiracy, tried by the court of Lords was considcring a measure for 
Hi 
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hriJl
in
 a.11 tiH' proprieta n' gon
rnl1lents 
in .A1I1prica under the crown. Pl'lUl h.lst- 
fined to England, giving to Philadelphia 
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a city charter. dated Uct. 2." 1701. It was 
one of his last oflìcial acts. The mcasure 
which hastened his departure from Amer- 
ica was soon abandoned; but he was decply 
mowd with anxiety auout his affairs in 
Pennsylvania, where }'is son, whom he had 
sent as his deputy, had been guilty of dis- 
graceful conduct. At the same time his 
('onfidpntial agent in London, who was a 
Friend, had left to his executors false 
charges against I)enn to a very large 
amount. '1'0 ayoid extortion. Pcnn suffer- 
ed himself to be confined in Fleet Prison 
for a long time (1708), until l}is friend!'; 
f'ompromised WitIl his creditors. In 1712 
Penn made arrangements for tIw transfer 
of his proprietary rights to the crown for 
$fìO.OOO, when he was prostrated by 
paralysis. He lind till July 30, 1718, 
much of the time unable to rom'e, and 
neypr regained his mental yigor. Penn's 
remains were huried in .Tordan's Ceme- 
tery, ne:tr the YiJ1age of Chalfont St. Giles, 
in Ruckinghamshire. 
'Yilliam Penn's character was frequent- 
ly assaiJed by the wicked and envious dur- 
ing his life, but always without success, 
Il8 


and Lord )[acaula.r waq cqually unsuc- 
cf'ssful in his assaults upon the hOllor, 
honf'sty, purity, and integrit
T of the 
founder of ]'{,lInsylvania. for ollicial rec- 
01 ds ha \"(' 1'1"0\ ed the falsity of the allega- 
1 ions made by f'Oll11'l11puraries and the 
emillput his1orian. Penn had a fine coun- 
try r('sidp!JcP, f;omclime:; calh>d "The Pal- 
ace," on thp hank of 1he Delaware Rivf'r, 
nearl
' opposite.,I
ordentown. It was con- 
fotructed in 1683. at an ðpense of about 
$33,000. In 1 iOO hiq eit.'T residence in 
Philadelphia was the "Slatp-roof House:' 
on the northeaf;t corner of f'eeond Street 
and Xorris's _"-Hey. It was a spacious 
IlUilding for the time, constructed of brick 
and covered with slate. It "'as built for 
another in HmO. Pf'nn occupied it while 
lip remained in America, and there his 
f;on, .John Peml, governor of I'ennsyh-ania 
whpn tll(' ReYolution broke out, ,,'af; horn. 
In that hou!',e the agent of I'f'nIl (.Tames 
Logan) entertained Lorù Cornbury, of 
Xc\\' York, and his suite of fifty persons. 
The house was purchased by 'Yil1iam 
Trf'nt. the founder of Trenton. Arnold 
oceupied it as his headquarters in 1778, 
anù lived there in extra,'agant style. 
Essay towards t11r' Present alld Future 
[>('((ce of Ruro/)e. This was published hy 
Pf'nn in the latter part of the J'ear Hm:J- 
!It, while war was raging on the Conti- 
IH'nt. Penn sought to show" the desirable- 
nf'SS of pf'ace and the truest means of it" 
at that time and for the future. His 
('ssay consisted of a scheme for a general 
nJ1iance or compact among the difl'prpnt 
sta tes of Europe, wllf'reby tl}f'Y should 
agree to constitute a "General Diet" or 
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congress of nations, wherein each should 
be represented bJ deputies, and all dif- 
ferences should be settled on equitable 
terms and without recourse to arms. The 
tract was printed twice in 16Ð3. It is not 
included in the original folio edition of 
Penn's works, but finds place in onf' of 
the later editions. It is reprintf'd in the 
J[cmoirs of the Histo1"Ïca
 Society of 
Pcnnsylvania, vol. vi. 
Penn's plan for the federation and peace 
of Europe, doubly intereRting to us as the 
work of one whose relation to American 
history was RO conspicuous, is noteworthy 
as the first essa
' of such an international 
character kno" n to us which is free from 
eYery suspicion of ulterior motive and 
inf;pired purely by the love of humanity. 
The one great plan of earlier date is the 
"Great Design" of Henry IV. of France, 
to which Penn him"elf refers in his essay. 
The original account of this is in Sully's 
.llemoirs. It is a matter of controversy 
how much this desi
n was really Henry's; 
and those interestcd in the matter may 


find a careful discussion of it in Kitchin's 
History of France, vol. ii., p. 4ï2. A most 
interesting and stimulating article bas('ù 
upon the "Great Design" is Edward 
Everett Hale's The United States of Eu- 
rope, first publi.;hed in Old and New, 
18il, and }'epublished in Lend a Hand, 
July, 18
)(t The most famous and impor- 
tant modern essay on international arhi- 
tration and the federation of the world 
is Kant's Eternal Peace, of which there 
are two good English translations, one by 
)'lorC'll, the other by Ha!l>tie, included in 
a.little volume of translations of Kant's 
political essays, entitled !(ant's Principles 
of Politics. 
Pennington, "
ILLIA
I, statesman; born 
in X ewark, N. J., )'Iay 4, 1 ïÐü; gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1813; admitted to 
the bar of :Kew Jcr:-,C'y in 1813; elected 
governor of Xew Jersey in 1837; elected 
member of Congre'is in IR.,,)fI, and was 
cho:,en speaker of the House, Fehruary, 
ISGO. He died in Kewark, N. J., Feb. W, 
1862. 
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Pennsylvania, STATE OF, one of the 
original thirteen States of the American 
Union, and a former colony; named in 
honor of ,nI1iam Penn, in the sketch of 
whose life much of its early history has 
becn gi nn. 

\t the bep-inning of the eighteenth Cf'n 
tury a Church of England party had 
grown up in Pennsylvania. towards which 
the Christian Quakers gravitated. These 
F.piscopalians jealously watched the pro- 
c<,edings of the Quaker magi
trates of the 
province, and represented them as unfit 
to rule, especially in time of war. P<,nn's 
gOYernor (Evans) having thrown out a 
hint th:1t the proprietor "might throw 
off a load hc had found too heavy"-the 
political int<,rference of the Af;f;
mhly- 
that hod
T h('camc yery an
ry. and. head<,d 
b
' David Lloyd. a la\Y.'cr. and thpir slwak- 
PI' (who had 1IP<'11 at on<, tim(> Ppnl1's at- 
tornf'v-
'(,Ilf'nd). tllf'v agref'(l to nine res- 
oluti
n's. whieh LionÌ emhodied in a hand<;; with appointing oppres'5ive offi- 
llwmorial addresf;pd Lto th(' proprietary. <,ers: and. finaIl,v, with a downright be- 
]n it Penn was charg<,d with an evasion trayal of the colonif;ts in his plesent 
of the fulfilment of his original promif;(,s negotiation for parting with the 
overn- 
to the colonists, by artfully securing that ment-a matter in which he was charged 
II!) 


negative on the AS'iemhly which he had 
once yielded; with playing the part of a 
hard and exacting landlord; with keep- 
ing the constitution of the courts and the 
administration of ju
tice in his 0\\ n 
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England. and, returning, brought a letter 
from Penn to the Assembly, giving an out- 
line history of his efforts in settling his 
province, and intimating that, unless a 
change should take place, and 
quiet be restored, hc might 
find it neccssary to dispose of 
so trouùlef-ome a ::;overpignty. 
An entirely new A
sembly was 
chosen at the next election, 
and nearly all the points in 
di
pute were arranged. But 
Pcnn, wearied with conten- 
tions, made an arrangement 
to cede the soverdgnty of his 
province to the Quet'n for the 
con
ideration of about $liO,- 
000, reserving to himself the 
quit-rents and property in the 
soil. The consummation of 
this bargain was prevented 
by Penn heing prostra teù by 
paralysis (1712). 
In li33 the proprietary of 
Maryland agreed with the 
heirs of Penn that the boun- 
dary-line between their re- 

 spective provinces and Dela- 
> 
.,.::; ware should he as foHows: 
."ø
 ....,:..--::...;/ 'j../ Fur the southern hllundary of 
';.. ... Delaware, a line commencing 
at Cape Hpnlopen. to be ùrawn 
due west froUl Del a ware Bay 
to the Chesapeake. The we
t 
houndary of Delaware was to 
be a tangent drawn from the 
middle point of this line to a 
circle of 12 miles radius 
around New Castle. A dup 
of Lloyd's memorial upon their predecessors. wcst line, continued nort1nvard to a pa r- 
The friends of Pcnn, headed by Logan, aUd of latitude 15 miles south of Phil- 
secured a majority the next year, which adelphia, was to be the southern boun- 
voted an affectionate address to the pro- ùary of Pennsyh'ania. On his arrival in 
prietary. But vexatious troubles soon Maryland, the proprietary, on the ph.a of 
broke out again. Complaints were sent to misrepresentation, refused to be bound by 
Penn against Evans and Logan. The former this agreement. He petitioned the King 
was dissipated, and had corrupted 'Yil]- to be confirmed in possession of the whole 
iam, the eldest son of Pcnn, who became peninsula between the Chesapeake and 
a companion of his revels. That SOl} pub- Delaware bays. The houndary was finally 
lic1y renounced Quakerism. Evans was detf'rminf'd (see l\JASO
 AND DIXOllr'S 
superseded by Charles Gookin. lIe found LINE) substantially in accordance with 
the Assf'll1bly in a bad humor, because the original agreement. 
Penn sustained Logan, whom they de- In January, 1757, the Assembly of Penn- 
nounced as "an enemy to the welfare of sylvania passed a bill granting for his 
the province, and ahusive of the repre- Majesty's service fIOO.OOO, by a tax on all 
sentatives of the people." Logan went to the estates, rcal and personal, "taxable," 
120 


to proceed no further, lest it should look 
likf> a " first fleecing and then selling." 
Penn demanded the punishment of Lloyd. 
The new Assembly shifted the responsibility 
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within the province. The governor governor that he would give his assent 
( Denny) refused to sanction it, because it to the bill they had passed. As it "as a 
would heavily tax the propl'ietarie
 of the money bill, they demanded that it should 
province. He asked them to frame a bill not he altered or amended, "any instrue- 
providing supplics for the public service, lions whatsoever from the proprietaries 
such as he could, "consistent with his notwithstanding," as he would "answf'r 
honor and his engagem('nts to the proprie- to the crown for all the consequences of 
tari('s," subscribe. The Assembly re- his refusal at his periL" The go\'ernor 
mon:;trated, saying they had framed the persi<;ted in his refusal, ground('d upon 
bill consistent with their rights as an parliamentary usag'e III England, and the 
.. English representative body;' and, in the supposed hardship of ta
ing the unim- 
name of their soycreign, "and in behalf proved land of the proprietaries. As the 
of the distrehsed people whom they repre- governor would not sign a bi1J t11at did 
sented" unanimous]y demanded of the not exempt the estates of the proprietaries 
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from taxation, the Assembly sent Benjamin formed on the authority of the people. 
Franklin. as agent of the province, to peti.. On the afternoon of the 2-1th, with equal 
tion the King for redress. This was the be- unannimity, the delegates declared, for 
ginning of protracted disputes hetween the themselves and their constituents their 
representatives of the people of Pennsyl- willingness to concur in a yote ;f Con- 
vania and the agents of the proprietaries. gress for independence. 
An attempt of the Pennsylvania As- After the stirring events at Lexington 
sembly, in 1764, to enact a new militia and Concord, a large public meeting was 
law brought on another quarrel between held at Philadelphia (April 24, 1775), at 
the proprietaries and the representatives which measures were taken for enterinO' 
of the people. One of the former, John into a volunteer military association, th: 
Penn, was now governor. He claimed the spirit of whieh pervaded the whole proy- 
right to appoint the officers of the militia, ince. Many of the young Quakers took 
Hnd insisted upon several other provisions, part in the organization, in 
pite of the 
to which the Assembly would not give its remonstranee of their elders, and were 
assent. At the same time a controversy disowned. They afterwanls formed a so- 
arose coneerning the interpretation of the ciety called "Free Quakers." Thomas 
d.ecision of the Lords of Trade and Plan- Mifflin (afterwards a major-general) was 
tations, authorizing the taxation of the a leading spirit among these. JOHN 
proprietary estates. At the annual elec- DICKINSON (q. v.) accepted the command 
tion (May, 1764) the proprietary party of a regiment; so. also, did Thomas 1\Ic- 
in Philadelphia, by great exertions, de- Kean and James \Yilson, both afterwards 
feated Franklin in that city. Yet the signers of the Declaration of rndependence. 
anti-proprietary party llad a large ma- The Assembly. which met soon afterwards, 
jority in the Assembly. The new Assembly voted f1.800 towards the expenses of these 
s('nt Franklin to England again as their volunteers. They also appointed a com- 
agcnt, authorized to ask for the abrogation mittee of safety, with Dr. Franklin flS 
of the proprietary authority and the ec;;- chairman. which not only took measures 
tablishment of a royal government. The for the defenee of Philadelphia, but soon 
rnutterings of the gathering tempest of afterwa.rds assumed the whole executive 
revolution which finally gave independence authority of the province. Timidity mark- 
to the Americans were then growing louder ed the course of the legislature of Penn- 
and louder, and nothing more was done in 8ylvania in the autumn of 177;). while the 
the matter. The opponents of the pro- people at large, especially in Philadelphia, 
prietaries in Pennsylvania were by no were 7.ealously in favor of the martial 
means united on this point. The Epis- proceedings of Congress. Thc Assemhly 
copaBans and Quakers were favorable to was under the influence of John Dickin- 
a change, while the Scotch-Irish Preshy- son, who opposed independence to the last. 
terianR were opposed to it. because they \Vhen thc Assembly met (Oct. 16. 1775), 
feared the ascendency of the Church of all of the memhers present suhseribed to 
England. The patro
age of the proprie- the usual engagement of allegiancc to the 
taries attached many to their interests, King. In a few days the Quakers pre- 
and the pleasant memories of \Yilliam sented an address in favor of eonciliatory 
Penn inclinefl many to favor them. On measures. and deprecating everything 
.Tune 18, 1774, there was a general con- "likely to widen or perpetuate the breach 
ference of the committees of the several with the parent state." TIH' committee 
counties in the 
tate. They assembled at of sixty for the City and Liberties of 
Carpenters' Hall, in Philadelphia. In this I'hiladelphia, headed by George Clymer 
conference few. if any. of the old Assembly and Thomas l\IeKean, went in procession, 
appeared. Thomas l\IcKean was chosen tWIJ h:v two. to the Rtate-llOuse. and d('- 
president, and on the lOth the 104 mem- livered a remonRtrancc. calculated to coun- 
bel's present unanimously approved the t('raet the intluence of DickinRon anù the 
action of Congress respecting the forma- Quakers. This halting spirit in the Assem- 
tion of States. They condemned the pres- bly appeared several months longer, and on 
ent government of the colony aR ineom- the vote for independence (July 2. 1776) 
petent, and a new one was ordered to be the Pennsylvania delegates were divided. 
1
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The Assembly, influencC'd by the pro- in not requiring newly elected members to 
prietary government and office-holderi'! in swear allegiance to the King. Finally, on 
its own body, as well as by timid p'itriots, May 24, the committee of inspection of 
hoping, like .John Dickinson, for peace the city of Philadelphia aúdl'essed a me- 
and reconciliation, steadily opposed the lllOrial to the Congress. setting forth that 
idea of independence. Finally, a town- the Assembly did not possess the conti- 
meeting of 4,000 people, held in State- dence of the people, nor truly represent 
honse Yard, in Philadelphia (:Uay 24, the sentiments of the province; and that 
1776), selected for its president Daniel nwasures had been taken for assembling 
]
oberdeau. The meeting voted that the a popular convention. The Assembly be- 
inf>truction of the A:;sembly for forming came nervous. It felt that its dissolution 
a new government (in accordance with '\
-as nigh. In the first days of June no 
John Adams's proposition) was il]C'ga1 governor appeared. The members showed 
ahd an attempt at usurpation: and the !'-Igns of yielding to the popular pressure; 
committee of the City and Liberties (jf but on the 7th, the very day when Rich- 
Philadelphia were directed to summon a ard Henry Lee offered his famous resolu- 
conference of the committees of every tion for independence in Congress, John 
county in the province to make arrange- Dickinson, in a speech in the Assembly, 
mcnb for a constituent convention to be rledged his word to the proprietary chief- 
chosen by the people. Then was prepara- j nstice (Allen), and to the whole House, 
tion made for the fall of the proprietary that he and a majority of the Pennsyl- 
charter of Pennsvlvania. Dickinson and vania delegates in the Congress would 
his friends persi
ted in opposition to in- continue to vote against independence. 
dependence. Concessions were made to Only once again (after June 9, 1776) did 
the Continental Congress bJT the Assembly a quorum of members of the Pennsylvania 
123 
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Assembly appear. The proprieìat.y gov- made such dolent opposition to this meas- 
unment had expired. urement that those 
ngaged in it were 
The gloomJ' outlook after the fan of c(/lupeHed to desist. \Yarrants were is- 
1 1 'ort \Vashington and the flight of \1'ash- sued for the arrest of opposers of the law; 
ing-ton anù Jlis melting army across New and in the village of Bethll'hem the mar- 
JCI'sey in I77G caused many persons of shal, ha.ving about thirty prisoners, was 
influence in Penns
'lnlllia., as well as in set upon by a party of tlfty horsemen, 
l
ew Jersey, to waver and fall away from lwaded by a man named Fries. The Presi- 
the patriot cause. The most conspicuous dent sent troops to 11I11intain tIle Jaw. 1\0 
{If t11Cse in Penm\ylvania were .Joseph oppoRition was made to them, and Fries 
(
aIIO\ntJ', who had oeen a member of the and al)Out thirty others were arrested anù 
first f'ontÌIJC'ntal Congress, anù Andrew taken to Philadelphia, where their leader 
Allen, also a memher of that Congrl'ss, was indieLed for treason, tried twice, each 
and two of his brothers. The hrothers time found guilty, but finally pardoned. 
Howe having issued a new proclamation Several others were tried for the same 
of pardon and amnesty to all who should o fJ"enpe. \1'hile these trials were going on. 
within sb.ty days pronÚiSe not to take up Dua,ne, editor of the Aurora (Bache had 
arm;;; against the King, these men availed died of yelJow fpver), aoused the of1ìcers 
themselves of it, not doubting their speedy and troops, who, finding no law to touch 
I'estoration to their former fortunes anrl him, sent a deputation of their own num- 
political importance. They went over to bel' to chastise him, which they did on his 
Howe; so did Hamuel Tucker, a leadcr in own premisf's. 
ti,t:' movements against British opprf'ssion Penn:--ylvania was governed by a code 
in Kew .Jersey, and 
 host of Je1"sl'ymen, franwd oy \YilIiam Penn, and several 
who siglwd a pledge of fideJity to the times anlf'ndpd. until Sept. 28, 1776, when 
1
riti8h crown. E\'en John Dickinson, a State conRtitution was adopted, amI 
whosp fidelity as a patriot Ulay not he Pennsylvania took her place in the Pnion. 
qupstiOlJC'd, was so thoroughly conyinced In 1700 a new constitution was adopted, 
of the folly of the n\'claration of Inde- which has sinct' hpen 
evcr:ll times amend- 
lJf'mlence amI the prob.lhility of a return cd. In 1828 provision was made for elect- 
to the British fold that he discredited the ing, instead of appointing, county officers; 
Continental bills of credit, anù rl'fused to the right of \'oting wa.s limited to white 
Recept an appointment from Delaware as pcrsons, and the tenn of juùieial ofliees 
a delegate in Congress. The State of was reduced from Jifl' to tf'n and fifteen 
Maryland also sJlOwed a wi11ingness at 
'ears. In 18:;0 the judipiary was made 
this juncture to renounce the Declaration c]f'ctiye by the people; subseriptions to in- 
ot rndl'lwndence for the sake of pea ct:'. te1"nal illlproyem('nts by municipal authoI"Ì- 
Amil1 this falling away of civiJians and ties was prohibited, and in 1864 the right 
tile rapid melting of his army, \Vashing- of suffrage was guaranteed to soldiers in 
ton's faith and courage never faltered. th'" fipJd. An amended constitution wpnt 
I'rom Newark, when he was flying with into force on Jan. I, JS74. LanC'aster was 
his sJ}atten'd and rapidly diminishing the seat of the State goyernment from 
fcrces towards the Delaware River hefore I7!W till ]812, when lIarrishur
 became 
pursuing CornwalJis, he applied to the the State capital. In 1808 a ca!'òe which 
p:ttriotic and pnf'rgetic \YiJJiam IjYing- had been in e'\:istence since the Re\'olu- 
foton, gon>rnor of .NI'W .Tersey, for aid. tion brought the Rhltc of Pennsylvania 
To expressions of sympathy from the gov- into co11ision with the Suprf'lIIe Court of 
eInor he replied (Nov. 30, Ii7G), "I wi]} tIle Puited Rtates. J>uring the disputes 
1lOt despair." in the case aIIuded to-ahout prize-money 
EarJy in l7!)!) an insurrection broke out -Da\"Ïd HiUcnhouse, as State treasurer of 
dup to a singular eau"e. A direct ta'\: had l)ennsvlnmia, had rpceinù certain certifi- 
been leyied, among other things, on houses, e
tes .of national debt. Rittenhouse set- 
nrranged in classes. A mpans for making tIed his accounts as ÜC'asurpr in 1i88 and 
that classification was oy mcasurin,g win- H'sigJwd his office, but still rf'ta inpd tJll'l'(O 
dows. Thl' (il'rman inhaoitants of 1\orth- certificateA. Jlaying giw'n his bonl1 to tJw 
ampton. Bucks, and J\IontgonH'ry eountÌf's j1HIgl' of the 
tate court to hold J1Ïm 
12-1 
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harmless as to other claimants. The cer- (18û4) the Confederates penetrated to 
tificates wcre held by Hittenhou
e to in- Chamberslmrg, and nearIJ' destroyed the 
dt'mnify him against the bond he had town by fire. 
\t the beginning of the 
gi\en. \\ hen the public debt was funded Civil 'Val' Pennsylnmia raised a large 
he causcd these certificates to be funded body of reserve troops, and during the 
in llÌs own name, but for the benefit of Wilr furnished to the Xational army 387,- 
whom it might concern. Rittenhouse died 284 troops. 
in 1801, leaving his three daughters execu- This State has the honor of having sent 
tors of his estate. They were call cd upon the first troops to the national capital 
by the State treasurer to deliver the cer- for its defence, in April, 18Gl. The 
tifieates to him and pay over the accrued troops comprised five companies from the 
intercst. They refused to do so, on ac- intcrior of the siatc--namely, \Yashing- 
count of a pending suit in the State court ton ArtiJIery and Kational Light Infantry, 
by a claimant for the amount. The State of Pottsville; the Hing-gold Light Artil- 
court finally declined to interfere, on the lny, of Reading; the Logan Guards, of 
tedmical ground that it was an admiralty LcwistO\\n; and the Allen Infantry, of 
matter and was not cognizable in a court Allentown. On the can of the President, 
of common law. The claimant then ap- the commanders of these companics tcle- 
plied to the "Cnited States district court gra.phed to Governor Curtin that their 
for an ordcr to compel the eÅecutors of ranks were full and rcady for Hervice. 
llittenhouse to pay over to him the certif- Thcy were ass('mblcd at HalTi
lmrg on 
Ïc-ates and accumulated interest, then the evening of 
\pril 17. .Accompanied by 
amounting to about $1.3,000. Such a de- forty regular soldiers destine(l for Fort 
cree was made in 1803, when the lcgi,,- J\Idlenry, they went by rail to ßaltimore 
lature of Pennsylvania passed a law to the ncxt morning. and while passing from 
cum pel the executors to pay the funds into one railway station to another w('re sub- 
the State treasury, plcdging the faith of jccted to gross immlts and aUackcd with 
the State to hold them harmlcss. Finally missiles by a mob. They wcre without 
the Supreme Court of the United States arms, for their expected new muskets 
issuer! a mandamus for the judge of the were not ready wlwn tll('Y got to Ifarris- 
di
trict conrt to carry the òpcree into ex- burg. They found 
\larJ'land a hOiStiJc 
ccution, despite the Rtate law. It was territory to pass through, hut thpy rea('h- 
done (March 12, 1800) ; but the marshal, {'d the capital in safcty early in the ew
n- 
when he went to sene the process of at- ing of April 18. They were r{'ceived by 
tachment, found the houses of the re- the governnwnt and loyal p{'ople thprc 
spondents 1)J'otected by an armed guard, with heartfelt jor. for rumors that the 
who resisted his entrance hy bayon
ts. minute-men of 
Iar.vland and Yirginia 
These guards were Rtate militia, undpf were about to seize \Vashington, D. C., 
Gmeral Bright, with the sanction of the had been prevalent all day. TIll' PennsyI- 
gonrnor. The legislature and the govern- Y<i.nians WNe hailed as deliverers. They 
or now receded somcwhat. The former WNC marched to the Capitol grounds, 
mad
 an appropriation of $18,000 to meet greeted by cheer after cheer, and assign- 
any conting-pncy; and finally, after a showed to quarters in the hall of the House of 
of resistanc{', which, to some, thrpatened TI('presentatins. The startling rumor 
a sort of eidl war in the streets of Phila- 
oon spread o\,('r the city that 2,000 Xa- 
dplphia, the gonrnor paid over the sum tional troops had arri\'ed, well arllwò 
to the marshal out of the appropriation. with :\Iinié rifles. The real numher wa
 
This was a blow to the doctrine of State 530. The disunionists and thcir sJ'm- 
suprpmacy. which stiI1 llPld a large place lmthizers wpre ovprawed just in time to 
in the political creed of the people of an save the capital from seizure. 
the Rtates. The supremacy of the nation- GEN. ROBERT PATTERSON (q. v.), thcn 
al judiciary was fully vindicated. commander of the Department of Pennsyl- 
In the Ch-il \Yar Pennsylvania was in- vania, comprehended the wants of gonrn- 
vaded by the Confederat
s, and on its ment, and, while the capital was cut off 
soil the de{'isive battle of the war oc- from communication wii:h the loyal peo- 
curred, at Gettysburg. The next year pIe of the State, he took the responsibil- 
I
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William Maclay............ 1st to 2d 1789 to 1.91 
Robert Morris............. 1st" 4th 1789" 1795 
Albert Gallatin. . .. ....... 3d 1793 " - 
James Ross................ 3d to 8th 1794" 1803 
William Bingham_......... 4th" 7th 1.95" 1799 
John Peter G_ Muhlenberg.. 7th 1801 " 1802 
George Logan............. 7th to 9th 1801" 1805 
Samuel 
Iaclar............ 8th" 10th 1803" 1808 
Andrew Gregg. ..... .. ..... 10th "13th 1807" 1813 
Michael Lcib.............. 10th "13th 1809" 1814 
Abner Lacock............. 13th "16th 1813" 1819 
Jonathan Roberts.......... 13th" 17th 1814 "1821 
Walter Lowrie............ 16th "19th 1819" 1825 
William Findley_.......... "17th "20th 1821" 1827 
william 
Iarks............ 19th "22d 1825" 1831 
Isaac D. Barnard_......... 20th "22d 1827" 1831 
George 1.1. Dallas.......... 22d "23d 1831" 1833 
William Wilkins........... 22d "23d 18;!1" 1834 
Samuel McKean........... 23d "26th 1833" 1839 
J,Lmes Ruchanun.......... 2:ld ., 29th 183!" 18!5 
Daniel Sturgeon.. .. ..... .. 26th "32d 1839" 1851 

imon Cameron........... 2!1th "31st 1845" 1849 
James Cooper.. .. . . . . . . . .. 31st ":!4th 1849" 1855 
Richard Brodhead......... 3:.!d "35th 1851" 1857 
William Bigler.... _....... 34th "3.th 18;;5" 18tH 

iInon Cameron........... 35th "37th 1857" 1861 
l1avid Wilmot......... _ ... 37th "38th 1861" 1863 
Edgar Cowan.. . . . . . . . . . . .. 3.th "40th 1861" 1867 
Charles R Buckalew....... 3::1th "41st 1863" 18(;9 
i'imon Cameron........... 40th "45th 1867" 1877 
John Scott...............: 41st "4!th 1869" 1875 
William A. Wallace....... 44th" 47th 1875" 1881 
James Donald Cameron. ... 45th "55th 1877" 1897 
John I. Mitchell........... !.th "50th 1881" 1887 
Matthew S. Quay... ...... 50th "66th 1887" 1899 
Boies Penrose................. 55th" 1R97 "- 
Matthew 8. Quay.. ....... . 1 [,it h .; 5:-;th I ]9tH "1904 
Philander C_ Knox...._. _ _. ;1Rth "- 1!104" - 
Pennymite and Yan kee War. Trouble 
began in \Yyoming Yalle
T between Con- 
necticut settlers under the auspices of 
the Susquehanna Company and the Penn- 
sylvanians in 176f), when the former 
made a second attempt to clear the way 
for planting a colony in that region. In 
1 ïß8 the proprietary of Pennsylvania 
purchased of the Sb.. Nations the whole 
\Vyoming Yalley, and leased it for seven 
years to three Pennsyh-anians, who built 
a fortified trading-house there. In Febru- 
ary, 1769, fort
T pioneers of the Susquehan- 
na Company entered the \"yoming Yalley 
and invested the block-house, garrisoned 
by ten men, who gave Governor Penn no- 
tice of the situation. Three of the Con- 
nf'cticut nwn were lured into the block- 
house under pretence of making an adjust- 
ment of difficulties, and were seized by 
the sheriff and taken to jail at Easton. 
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..titution, the executive haa Other immigrants flocked in from Con- 
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ity of officially requesting (April 25, 1861) 
the governor of Pennsylvania to direct 
the organization of twenty-five regiments 
of volunteers. It was done. These were 
in addition to the sixteen regiments caU- 
ed for by the Secretary of War. The 
legislature took the twenty-five regiments 
into the service of the State, the Sccre- 
tary of \Yar first declining to receive 
them. This was the origin of the fine 
body of soldiers known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves, who were gladly accepted 
by the Secretary after the ba ttIe of Bull 
Run. See rNITED STATES, PENNSYLVANIA, 
in vol. ix. 


COLOXIAL GOVERXORS OF PEXKSYL\-ANIA. 
[Under the proprietary gO\ ernment, \\ hen there was 
no dpputy governor the president of the council acted as 
such.] 
William Penn......... Proprietor and Go\'ernor. . . . 
Thomas Lloyd........ President. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " . 
John Blackwell....... Deputy Governor........... 
Bpnjamin Fletcher... .Governor.................. 
'William Markham.... .. .................. 
'Villiam Penn...... - . . . . . . . .. . . ... '" . .. 
Andrew Hamilton.... .Deputv Governor........... 1.01 
Edward Shippen..... . President. ................. 17u3 
John E\.ans........... Deputy Go\'ernor........... 170! 
Charles Gookin......... " ........... ]709 
Sir William Keith..... ........... 1';17 
Patrick Gordon.. . ... .. ..... . .. ... 1726 
James Logan._........ President.................. 1736 
George Thomas....... _ Deputy Governor........ .. 173R 
Anthonv Palmer......l'resident.................. 1747 
James Hamilton......lIeputy Governor........... 1748 
Robert H. l\Iorris.... .... " ........... 1.54 
William Denll\......... ........... ].56 
James Hamillon...... ........... 17[,9 
John Penn... . . . . . . . . . Governor. ... . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 17(m 
.James Hamilton. .... . President. ................. 1771 
Richard Penn.........Governor.................. ,. 
John Penn............ .. .................. 1773 
[Proprietary go\'ernment ended hy the Constitution of 
1776. The repre
entatives of the Penn family were paid 
for the Imrrender of their rights, and a government hy 
the people established.] 


STATE GO\-ERNORS. 
Thomas Wharton... .. . President (died in office 1778) 1777 
George Bryan........ . Acting. 
Joseph Reed.......... President.................. 1778 
William 
r oore.. .... .. .. . .... .. . ... .. . . ." 1.H1 
.John Dickinson....... ..................1782 
Benjamin Franklin.... .................. 1785 
Thomas )Iifflin....... . Governor*. ................ 17R8 
Thomas l\Ie.Kean................................. 1799 
Simon Snyder. _............... ................. 180R 
William Findlpy ...... _......................... 1811 
.Joseph Hiester............. .. . .. . . .. .. .,. . ., .. .,. 1820 
J Andrew Sh ulze. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .... . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1823 
t
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Francis R. i'hunk. . .. . Resigned, 1848............. 1845 
William F. .Johnson... Acting..................... lR49 
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William F. Paekpr............................... lR58 
Andrew G. Curtin................. .... ........... 1861 
John 'V. Geary _...... .......................... 1867 
John 1<'_ Hartranft.. .... .. .... .. .. . . .. . . .. . .. .. . .. 1873 


STATE GmTER
ORS-Continued 
Henry 1r1. Hoyt.................................. 1879 
Robert E. Pattison... .. ...... ., .,. '" .. ........... 1883 
James A. Beaver................................ 1887 
Robert E.Pattison..................... .... ..1891-1895 
Daniel H. Hr,stinl!:s..................... .... ..1895-1899 
William A. 
tone. ....... .'.................. .18\)9-1\103 
Samuel W. Pennypacker... ................. .1903-1907 
LXITED STATES SEXATORS_ 


Term. 


Nl\llIc. 


No. of Congress. 


1682 
1684 
W88 
If;!!:! 
" 
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necticut, and the f'heritf called upon the in force, when Stewart fled from the val- 
l'o
:5e of the countv to a!'sist in their ar- ley, leaving a garrison of twelve men, 
r('
t. The Conne
ticut people also had who were made prisoners. Peace reigned 
built a block-huuse, which they nameù there until near mid:mmmer, when Capt. 
Forty Fort. The sheriff broke do" n it
 Z...hulon Butler, with seventy armed nwn 
doors, arre
teù thirt)' of the inmates, and from Connecticut, suddenly descended from 
!-'(.nt them to Ea
ton jail. "'hcn admitted the mountains and menaced a new fort 
to bail, they returned with about 
oo men which Ogden had built. Ogden managed 
from Connecticut, who built Fort Durkee, to escape, went to Philadelphia, and in- 
j list below \\ïlkesharre, so named in honor duced the governor (Hamilton) to send a 
of their commander, John Durkee. Then detachment of 100 men to \Vyoming. 
the sheriff reported to the governor that The besiegers kept them at bay, and the 
the whole power of the county was in- siege, during which several persons were 
sufficient to oppose the " Yankees." killed, was ended Aug. II. By the terms 
)Ieanwhile the company had sent com- of capitulation, the Pennsylvanians were 
mÎ:-,sioners to Philadelphia to confer upon t0 leave the valley. So ended the contest 
a compromise. The gO\-ernor (Penn) for 1771. 
refu
ed to re
eive them, and 
wnt an armed The Yankees, under the advice of the 
force, under Colonel Francis, into the Conneeticut As!'embly, organized civil gov- 
valley. The sheriff joined Francis with a ernment there upon a democratic system. 
strong armed party, with a 6-pounder The settlement was incorporated with toe 
cannon. Colonel Durkee and several of eolony of Connecticut, and its representa- 
the inhabitants were captured, and the tiYes were admitted into the General As- 
flirt was surrendered upon conditions sembly. \Vilkesbarre was laid out, and for 
which were immediately violated. The four years peace smiled upon the beautiful 
Il(.xt n.ar Colonel Durkee, released, took valley. Suddenly, in the autumn of 1775, 
{:o,mn
lIld of the ('onneeticut people, and the Pennsylvanians, encouraged by Gov- 
c:lptured the sheriff's cannon; also one ernor Penn, renewed the ci\'il war. The 
of the leading Pennsylmnians (Amos Og- Continental Congress interfered in vain; 
den), who had fortified his house. Imi- hut when the proprietary government was 
tating the had faith of their opponents, aholished this Pennymite and Yankee 
the Yankees seized his property and burn- \Yar was suddenly ended. See SUSQUE- 
ed his house. Gm-ernor Penn now (1770) IIAXXA CmIPAXY. 
called npon General Gage, in command Pennypacker, SA
IUEL \YHTTO\KER, 
of the 13ritish troops at Xew York, for a jurist; born in Phænixville, Pa.. April 9, 
detachment "to restore order in \Vy- 1843: served in the Civil \Var; was gradu- 
oming." He refused. In the autumn Og- ated at the law department of the Uni- 
d<.'n marehed by the Lehigh route. with versity of Pennsylvania in 1866; president 
140 men, to surprise the settlers in \Yy- of the Law Academy of Philadelphia in 
oming. From the mountain-tops he saw 18û6; and president judge of the Court of 
the farmers in the vaHey pursuing their Common Pleas of Pennsylvania till 1902, 
a\-oeations without suspicion of danger. when he was elected governor of Penusyl- 
He swooped down upon the settlement in vania. He compiled four volumes of the 
the night, and assailed Fort Durkee, then Pennsylvania Supreme Court Reports,. and 
filled with women and cllÍldren. The fort is the author of GCll('ral "Weedon's Orderly 
and tlJe hou!'>es of the settlement were Book at Valley Forge
' Capture of Btony 
plundered. and many of the chief inhab- Point; The Bettlement of Gcrmant01t"'J1; 
itants were !'ent to Easton jail. The Congress Hall; Historical and Biographi- 
Yankees left the vaHey, and the" Penny- cal Bkctches.. etc. 
mites," as the Pennsylvanians were C<'l.Hed, Penobscot. The" Company of New 
took possession again. France," which had purchased Sir \V. 
On the night of Dec. 18 the Connecticut Alexander's rights to territory in Kova 
people, led by Lazarus Stewart, returned, Scotia through Stephen, Lord of La Tour, 
and, attacking Fort Durkee, captured it in 1630, cOIl\'eyed the territory on the 
and drove the Pennvmites out of the val- hanks of the ri
'er St. John to t11is noble- 
ley. In January f
llowing they returned man in 1635. Rossellon, commander of a 
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French fort in _\cadia, sent a French man- 
of war to Penobscot and took possession 
of the PI,ytllouth trading-housf' thcre, with 
all its goods. A vessel was sent from 
Plymouth to reconr the property. The 
);'rpnch fortified the place, and were so 
strongly intrenched that th
 expedition 
was abandoned. The Plymouth people 
never afterwards recovered their interest 
at Penob:,;cot. 
The first permanent English occupation 
of the region of thc Penohsf'ot-to which 
the French laid claim-was acquired in 
li!)9, ,,,hen Governor Pownall, of :l\fassa- 
ehusetts. with the consent of the legislat- 
ure, enused a fort to be huilt on the west- 
ern bank of the Penohscot (afterwards 
Fort Knox), near the village of Prospect, 
which was named Fort PownaJI. An 
armed force from Massaelmsctts took pos- 
Eession of the rf'gion, built Hu> fort, cut 
off the communications of the Eastern 
1 ndians (the only ones then hostile to the 
English), and so pnded thc contest for the 
Penobscot region by arms. 
In 1779 a British force of several hun- 
dred men from Xo\'a Scotia entered east- 
ern Maine and established themselves in a 
tortified place on the Penobscot Riyer. 
Massachusetts sent a force to dislodge the 
intruders. The expedition consisted of 
nim>teen armcd y('ssels (three of them 
Continental), under Captain Saltonstall, 
('t Connectieut, and 1,500 militia, com- 
manded by General Lovell. These were 
borne on the fleet of Saltonstall, and land- 
('d (J uly 26) near the obnoxious post, 
with a lm:s of 100 men. Finding the 
works too strong for his troops, Loven 
!'ent to Gencra I Gates, at Boston, to for- 
ward a dctacllllwut of Continentals. Hear- 
ing of this expNlition, Sir George Col1ins, 
who had hepn made chief naval eommand- 
f'l" on the American station, sailed for the 
l'f'nohscot with five heavy war-ships. The 
Massachusetts troops l'e-embarked, Aug. 
I:J, when Sir Gcorge approached, and, in 
the smaller vessels, fled up the river. 
When they found the)' could not escape, 
they ran five frigates and ten sma1Jer yes- 
sPls ashore and blew them up. The others 
were captured by the British. The sol- 
diers and seamen escaped to the shore, and 
suffered much for want of provisions while 
traversing an uninhahited eountry for 100 
miles. 


Penology. See LIYINGSTON, EDWARD. 
Pensacola. \\'hen Iberville was on his 
way to plant a colony at thc mouth of the 
l\lississippi Hiver, he attempted to enter 
l'ensaeola l3aJ', but found himsplf eOIl- 
fronted by Hpaniards in arms, who had 
come from ,"era Cruz and built a fort 
there, umler the guns of which lay two 

panish ships. The Spaniards still claim- 
ed the whole circuit of thc Gulf of l\Iexico, 
and, jealous of the designs of the Frendl, 
had hastened to oceupy PensaeoJa Harbor, 
the best on the Gulf. The barrier there 
constructed ultimately established the di- 
viding-linc between Florida and Louisiana. 
In }(jOG Don 
\ndre d'Arriola was appoint- 
ell the first governor of Pensacola, and 
took posspssion of the province. He built 
It fort with four bastions, which he ca11ed 
Fort Charles; also a church and somc 
houses. 
On Feb. 28, 1781, Galvez the Spanish 
goycrnor of Louisiana, sailed from New 
Orleans with 1,400 men to seize Pensa- 
cola. He could effect but little alone; hut 
fina11y he was joined (May D) by an armed 
squadron from Hayana, and by a rein- 
forcement from Mobile. Galyez now gain- 
ed possession of the harbor of Pens;eola, 
and soon afterwards Colonel Campbe]], 
who commanded the British garrison 
there, surrcndered. Pensacola anù the 
re
t of :Florida had passcd into the pos- 
8ession of the British by the treaty of 
1763. Two years after Galnz captured 
the place (1783) the whole proyince was 
retroeeded to Spain. 
]n April, 1814, Andrew .Tackson was 
commissioned a major-general in the army 
of the United States and appointed to tIle 
command of the 7th Military District. 
\Yhile he was yet arranging the tr('aty 
with the conquered Creeks, he had heen 
alarmed by reports of succor and rcfugp 
ginn to some of thcm by the Spanish 
authorities at Pew-aeola, and of It com- 
ullmication opened with thcm b
' a Britisll 
vessel which had landed arms and agents 
at Apa1achieola. In eonspqupnee of his 
report of these doings. he received orders 
to take possf'ssion of Pensacola. But 
these orders were sh:: months on the way. 
1\ll'anwhile two British sloops-of-war, with 
1\\'0 or three smaI]er vessels, had arri\"ed 
at Pensacola, and were proclaimed (Aug. 
4) as the van of a lllueh larger naval 
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force. CoI. Edward Nichols had been per- 'j'his proposition was rejected; and Jack- 
mitted to land a small body of troops at son, satisfied that the governor's protesta- 
l'ensacola, and to draw around him, arm, tions of inability to rcsist the Brith5h in- 

nd train hostile refugee Creeks. Jack- vasion were only pretexts, marched upon 
fon's headquarters were at Mobile. J
ate Pensacola before the dawn with 3,000 
in August the mask of Spanish neutrality men. Thcy avoided the fire of the forts 
was removed, when nine British ves8els of and the shipping in the harbor, and the 
war lay at anchor in the harbor of Pensa- centre of the column made a gallant 
cola, and Colonel Nichols was made a wel- charge into the town. They were met by 
come guest of the Spanish governor. A n two-gun battery in the principal street, 
British flag, raised oyer one of the Spanish and showers of bullets from the houses and 
forts there, proclaimed the alliance; and gardens. The Americans, led by Captain 
it was found that Indian runners had been Layal, captured the battery, when the 
sent out from Pensacola among the neigh- frightened gOYernor appeared with a 
boring Seminoles and Creeks, inviting white flag and promised to comply with 
them to Pensacola, there to be enrolled any terms if Jackson would spare the 
in the service of the British. Almost town. 
\n instant surrender of all the 
1,000 of them were gathered there, where forts was demanded and promised, and, 
they received arms and ammunition in after 80me delay, it was done. The Brit- 
abundance from the BritiHh officers. ish, also alarmed by this sudden attack, 
Nichols also sent out proclamations to blew up Fort Barancas, 6 miles from 
the inhabitants of the Gulf region con- Ppnsacola, which they occupied; and early 
taining inflammatory appeals to the preju- in the morning, Nov. 7, 1814, their ships 
dices of the French and the discontent of left the harbor, bearing away, besides the 
others; and he told his troops that they British, the Spanish commandant of the 
wpre called upon to make long and tedious' forts, with 400 men and a considerable 
marches in the wilderness and to eoncili- number of Indians. The Spanish goyern- 
ate the Indians. or (Manriquez) was indignant because 
At this juncture Jackson acted prompt- of the flight of his British friends, and 
Iy and effectively, without the advice of the Creeks were deeply impressed with a 
his tardy government. He caused a beat- feeling that it would be imprudent to 
up for volunteers, and very soon 2,000 again defy the wrath of Geneml Jackson. 
sturdy young men were ready for the field. He had, by this expedition, accomplished 
After they arrived Jackson took some time three important results-namely, the ex- 
to get his forces well in hand; and early pulsion of the British from Pensacola, the 
in November he marched from Fort Mont- scattering of the gathering Indians in 
gomery, which was due north from Pensa- great alarm, and the punishing of the 
cola, with 4,000 troops-some Mississippi Spaniards for such perfidy: 
dragoons in the admnce-and encamped At the beginning of the Civil 'Val' the 
within two miles of Pensacola on the United States had a navy-yard at the 
., eYening of Nov. ß. He sent word to t11e little village of \Yarrington, 5 miles from 
:--panish governor that he had come, not to the ('ntrance to Pensacola Bay. It was 
make war on a neutral power, nor to in- under the charge of Commodore Arm- 
jure the town, but to deprive the enemies strong, of the navy. He was surrounded 
of the enited States of a place of refuge. by disloyal men, and when, on the morn- 
His IllPssenger CMajor Pierre) was in- ing of .Jan. 10, 18ûl (when Fort Pickens 
strueted to demand the surrender of the was threatened), about 500 Florida and 
forts. \Yhen Pierre approached, unùer a Alabama troops, and a few from l\Ii

is- 
flag of truce, he was fired upon by a 12- 
ippi, commanded by Colonel I.Jomax, ap- 
pounder at Fort S1. :Michael, which was pea red at the navy-yard and demanòed its 
garrisoned by British troops. Jackson surrender, Armstrong found himself pow- 
sent Pierre again at midnight with a erless. Of the sixty officers anù men under 
proposition to the governor to al10w .\mer- his command, he afterwards said more 
icans to occupy the forts at Pensacola un- than three-fourths were disloyal, and 
til the Spanish government could send a E.ome were activelv RO. Commander Far- 
sufficient force to maintain neutrality. 1 and was actually among the insurgents, 
YII.-.i: 12Y 
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"ho demanded the surrender to the gov- 
ernor of Florida. The di::;loJ'al men would 
have revolted if the cOlllmodore had made 
resistance. Lieutenant Renshaw, the flag- 
officer, one of the leaders among the dis. 
loyal men, immediately ordered the Na- 
tional standard to be lowered. It fell to 
the ground, and was greeted with derisive 
laughter. The command of the navy-yard 
was then given to Capt. V. N. Randolph, 
who had deserted his flag; and the post, 
with ordnance and stores valued at $15G,- 
000, passed into the hands of the authori- 
ties of Florida. See PICKENS, FORT. 
Pensions. According to an official sta te- 
ment by United States Pension Commis- 
sioner \Vare on Aug. 25, 1904, high-water 
mark in the history of the Pension Bureau 
was reached on July 31, 1902, when the 
number of pensioners on the roll was 
1,001,494. On June 30, 1903, there were 
f 1 fl6,545 pensioners on the roUs, who were 
classified as follows: Survivors, 7,530; in- 
valids, 721,202; widows, 267,189. These 
comprised 12,199 widows and the 7,530 
survivors on account of wars prior to 
1861; 2G8,282 invalids and 89.087 widows 
on account of general laws, disability in 
service, origin, mostly Civil \Var; 443,- 
720 invalids and lG2,241 widows on ac- 
count of the June, 1890, act, Civil \Yar 
disability not due to service; G2-1 army 
nurses, and 9,200 invalids and 3,662 
widows on account of the war with Rpain. 
The total amount paid to pensioners as 
first payments on the allowance of their 
claims in 1903 was $9,359,905. 
The disbursements for pensions by the 
L"nited States from July 1, 1790, to June 
30, 1865, were $96,445,444.23. Since 1865 


the disbursements for pensions were $2,- 
B42,178,145JI3, and for co::;t of mainte- 
nance and expenses $9:>,0-17,\)3-1. ïl, or a 
total of $3,037,82fi,080.ü4, making the 
entire cost of the maintenance of the pen- 
sion sy
tem since the foundation of the 
Government $3,13-1,271,524.87. 
Of the amount that has been expended 
for pensjons since the foundation of the 
Government, $70,000,000 was on account of 
the War of the Revolution; $-1:>,180,107.2
 
on account of service in the \\"ar of 1812; 
$G,234,-n-1.55 on account of ser\"ice in the 
Indian wars; $33,483,:300.91 on account of 
service in the 
Iexican \Yar; $:>,479,2ü8.31 
on account of the war with Spain; and 
$2,878,240,400.17 on account of the Ci\'il 
War. On 1\1arch lü, IHO-1, an order was 
issued, to take effect April 13, making old 
age (beginning with ü2 years) a pension- 
able disability. 
The following shows the payments 
under recent administrations: 
President Grant's first term... $116, 136,
j5 
A vera
è pel' year... _ . . . . . _ . . . :!U,034,06-l 
President Gl'allt's second term. . 114,:m:í.

;-,7 
A verag-e pel' year. . . . . . . . _ . . . . 28,Ga8.8
n 
Pre!<ident nayes's administra- 
tion ...................... Hri.
2::!.-I8!) 
A verag-e per ypar _ . . . _ . . . . . . . . 38,:3::0.G:!:! 
l'r('
iilent Garfield's administra- 
tion ...................... 237 ,8
5.0ï0 
A veragf' per )'ear. . . . . . . . . . . . . riflA:í(;.
fì3 
I'rpsident f'leveland's first term. 30:í.63fì.fìO:! 
Avel"llg-e pf'l' 
'ear.... .. .. .. ... 76,409.165 
Pregident Harrison's administra- 
tion ...................... !'ilf1,707.7:!6 
A verag-p per ypar.. . _ . . . . _ . . . _ 1:W,U:!G,fl31 
President Cleveland's secoud 
term ..................... 
A Vf'l'ag-e per ypar _ . . . . . . , . . . . . 
Pl'esidl'nt l\IeKinley's first term. 
AVPI'fig-e per yeal':.. . .. _ .. ... . 
1\IcKlnley--Roosevelt term. . . . . . 
Average'per yeal.............. 
People, AGREE:\IE
T OF 
AGREEMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 


5ri7,fI!"i0.407 
] :m,48ï,f:O:! 
f'jOO.OOO,fí-l7 
] 40.000,137 
rim.1 RO,7fi!"i 
140,:!95,HJ1 
TIlE. See 
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People's Party. The Farmer's Alli- 
ance may be considered its nucleus. It 
was organized at Cincinnati in May, 1891. 
In 1892 it nominated for President Gen. 
.Tames B. \Veaver, of Iowa, and James G. 
Field, of Virginia, for Vice-President; in 
1896 it combined with the Democratic 
party in nominating \Villiam J. Bryan 
for President, but nominated Thomas E. 
Watson for Vice-President; in 1900 it 

gain combined with the Democratic That tIle People's party is passing must 
Imrty in nominating William J. Bryan for he evident to all observers. Why it is go- 
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President and Adlai E. Stevenson for Vice- 
President; and in 1904 nominated Thomas 
E. \Vatson, of Georgia, for President. and 
Thomas H. Tibbles, of Nebraska, for Vice- 
President. See POLITICAL PARTIES; 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTTOXS. 
'The Hon. 'V. A. Peffer, one of the 
leaders of the People's party. wrote as 
follows during the campaign of 1000: 
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ing, and lcltere, are obviously questions of two-thirds of the net average savings of 
present public concern. the whole people. . 
The party has a good and sufficient ex- Charges for services rendered by private 
cuse for its existence. With our great persons or corporations intrusted with 
war old issues were overshadowed and public functions-such as railroading and 
new forces ca.me into play. The suspen- banking-had never before attracted much 
sion of specie payments forced the gov- attention among the common people; and 
ernment to adopt a new monetary policy, as to interest for the use of money and 
and the ignorance and prejudices of law- rent for the use of land, they had been 
makers afforded bankers a tempting op- looked upon as things in the natural 
IJortunity, of which they promptly avail- order, and therefore, being unavoidable, 
ed themselves, to use the public credit for had to be endured. But the gold stand- 
purposes of speculation. Our currency ard régime had driven the people to think- 
was converted into coin interest-paying ing. They saw that while they were pa.y- 
bonds, the word " coin" was construed to ing from 10 to 100 per cent., according 
mean gold. and the minting of silver dol- to the pressure of their necessities, for the 
lars was discontinued. The general level of use of money, the annual increase of the 
prices fell to the cost line or below it, country's taxable wealth had but little 
and the people were paying 7 to 10 per exceeded 3 per cent., including the ad- 
cent. annual interest on an enormous pri- vance of values by reason of settlement 
vate debt. Personal property in towns and labor. And rent, they Sa;\V, was the 
and cities was rapidly passing beyond the same thing as interest on the estimated 
view of the tax - gatherer. Agriculture yalue of the property. If all the people 
was prostrate. Fanners were at the working together as one cannot save more 
mercy of speculators; the earth had come than 3 per cent. a year, when in posses- 
under the dominion of landlords; forests. sion of a vast area that did not cost them 
and mines were owned by syndicates; rail- more than two cents an acre, is it cause 
"ay companies were in combination; for wonder that they did not thrive when 
wealth and social influence had usurped paying three or four times that rate for 
power, and the seat of government was the use of monev? And was there not 
transferred to \Vall Street. something radicail y wrong in conditions 
These aLu!"es were fruits of Our legis- when, in a country so great in extent as 
Iation. Congress had forgotten the peo- this, so rich and varied in resources and 
pIe and turned their business oyer to the populated by freemen under a government 
money-changers. Both of the great polit- of their Own choosing, more than half the 
ical parties then active were wedded to people were compelled to pay money or 
t]]ese vicious policies which were despoil- other property for the use of land to live 
ing the farmers and impoverishing the on? \Vby should any man or woman be 
working-classes generally. Gold was king required to hire space to live in? 
and a new party was needed to shorten Forests are diminished and coal is used 
its reign. for fuel. But the coal is found in great 
And hence it was that the People's party beds under the earth's surfa.ce, and these 
was born. It came into being that gov- sources of fuel are monopolized by a few 
crnment by the people might not perish men, and the rest of us are forced to pay 
from the earth. It planted itself on the them not only a price for the coal, but 
hroad ground of equality of human rights. for rent of the land and interest on a 
It belieY(
d the earth iR the people's heri- fictitious capitalization of corporate fran- 
tage and that wealth belongs to him who chises. By what authority is one man al- 
creates it; that the work of distributing lowed to take and possess more of the 
the products and profits of labor ought resources of nature than are sufficient for 
to he performed hy public agencies; that his own use and then demand tribute 
money should be prodded by the govern- from others who are equally with him 
mmt and di!"tributed through government entitled to share them? And why shall 
instrumentalitips so that borrowers might one man or company of men be permitted 
secure its use at a.n annual charge not to dictate to other men what wages they 
exceeding 2 per cent., which is equal to shall receive for the labor they perform! 
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.\nd why should an employer be favorpd 
by the law rather than the person whom 
he employs? And by what rule of law or 
justice are the working masses required 
to use non-legal tender money in their 
daily business affairs, while the "pri- 
mary" moncy is kept in reserve for the 
special use of the speculating classes? 
\\ hy have one kind of money for the rich 
amI another kind for the poor? Why 
sllOuld a stringency in :Kew York City be 
treated more tenderly than a stringency 
in any other part of the country? Why 
pay a premium of 23 per cent. in gold on 
bonds that have many years yct to run? 
4\nd why pay interest nine to twelve 
months before it is due? \Vhy leave 
$IS,OOn,ooo or more without interest for 
;rears and ;years in national banks to be 
Jent by them to their customers at 6 per 
cent. and upwards? 
Questions like these were suggested by 
conditions present when the People's party 
was formed. It was the first great body 
of men, organized for political purposes, 
that took up these matters and put them 
in issue before the country with a view 
of ultimately securing relief through 
leg-islation. Its principles were essentially 
dif1"erent from those of the other great 
parties on every fundamental proposition. 
Hepublicans and Democrats were given to 
old ideas in politics and law. Formed for 
altogether different purposes, they did not 
take kindly to any of the proposed re- 
forms that would change established poli- 
tics. Hence they were attached to the 
na tional banking system; they believed 
that the precious metals only are fit for 
use as money, and that all other forms of 
currency and all debts and pccuuiary lia- 
hilitics must be ultimately paid in coin. 
Tlwy belicved that only pri,.ate corpora- 
tions should be intrusted with the func- 
tion of issuing paper to be used as cur- 
rency, and that the people's fiscal affairs 
ought to be conducted through the agency 
of primte banks. They Jwlievcd in private 
ownf'rship of everything not absolutely 
necessary for thp government's use in con- 
ducting its operations. They beliew'd the 
coal-minf'S mig-ht properly he owned and 
operated by corporations with the accom- 
pan;ying privilege of charging what they 
please for the output. They be1ieved in 
unlimited private ownership of land and 
1
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in private means of transportation on 
public highways. They believed that rail- 
way and express companies might right- 
fully tax their patrons enough to pay 
dividends on a capitalization equal h; 
two or three times the actual value of the 
property used. They believed that em- 
ployers might justly dictate the rate of 
wages to be paid, and that, in case of 
resistance on the part of the employ('s, 
this right ma.y be enforced by the use of 
military power, if need be. 
On the other hand, Populists do not 
be1ieve these things. They believe that 
every child has exactly equal rights with 
those persons who were here when he 
came; that he is entitled to a place to 
lin, and that, equally with his fellow- 
men, he is entitled to the use of natural 
resources of subsil'>tence, including a parcel 
of vacant land where he lllay earn a liveli- 
hood. Populists believe that the interest!'! 
of all the people are superior to the in- 
terests of a few of them or of one, and 
that no man or company of men should 
ever be permitted to monopolize land or 
franchises to the exclusion of the common 
rights of all the people or to the detri- 
ment of society. They believe that what 
a man honestly earns is his, and that the 
workman and his emploJ'er ought to have 
fair play and an equal showing in all dis- 
putes about wages. They belie\'{' that 
railwa
.s and canals, 1ike the lakes and 
navigable rivers, ought to belong to the 
people. Thcy believe that money, like the 
highway, is made to serve a public use; 
tha t dollars, like ships, are instruments 
of commerce, and that citizens ought not 
to be subjected to inconvenience or loss 
fl'om a scarcity of money any more than 
they should be hindered in their work or 
their busincss by reason of a shortage in 
the supply of wagons, cars, or boats. They 
helieve that the ppoplc themsplves, acting 
for themseh'es through thf'ir own agen- 
cies, should supply all the money required 
for the prompt and easy transaction of 
business; that in addition to silver and 
gold coin, government paper, and only 
that. ought to be i!'supd and l1!'òed. that 
it should be full legal tendf'r, and that 
there should he no discrimination in favor 
of or against anything which is allowed 
to circulate as money. 
It will be seen that every proposition 
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in this rode is intended to be in the in- avail themselves of whatever strategy 
terf'8t of the great body of the people there is then in the situation, cannot, in 
and in opposition to class distinctions. the opinion of the Anti-fusionists, be safe- 
The monetary scheme proposed-gold, RiI- Iy accelJted or allowed. It lacks evidence 
vel', and govennnent paper-is not a new of party loyalty in the first place, they 
departure; but it provides for unlimited say; it lacks good faith in the second 
coinage of hoth metals and an immediate place; and in the third place it is want- 
increase of paper money to a 1imit suffi- ing in truth. They are not waiting. On 
cÏent for the people's use in their daily the contrary, they are actively at work 
bmdness. It oppo
es land monopoly, which forming local alIianccs preparatory to the 
is giving us a cIa!"s of landlords and pa"u- Congrp
sional campaign in Isn8 and the 
perizing a miIIion people that are de- I>resiclential contest in 1900. In every 
pf'ndent on those who work in coal-mines. part of the country where they are com- 
This new party proposes to get the people paratively strong, as in Iowa, Nebraska, 
in the salIdle. Summarized, its party and Kansas, they are in hearty accord 
platform was thiR: Equal rights and op- with the fusion Democrats. In Towa, at 
portunities to alI: l('t the people rule. the late election. the regular 
tatf' con- 
On that it went to the country and re- vention of the People's party refm,ed to 
ceived more than a milIion \"otf'8. put out a ticket of its own, and pf'rsonall
' 
A more earnest, entllURiastic, sincere, the fusion memlJPrs united in support of 
and disintf'rf'stf'd campaign was np\"er en- the Democratic nominees from governur 
terf'd -upon or waged than that of the down. In Nebraska, where the Populists 
I'oplllists in ISU2, and although the work are largely in majority over Democrats, 
was dune under a continuing fire of ridi- they unitf'd in support of a ticket headed 
cule on the part of Republicans and Demo- by a D('mof'rat. In Kansas the patronage 
crats alike not before equal1ed in the his- of the State administration (PopuIist) is 
tory of American politics, the new party divided among the parties to the triple 
made a profound impression on the voters. aIIiance of 18
)6. 
But early in 1806 it was agreed among These things indicate the direction of 
the men in lead that an aIIiance should political wind cun-ents. Tlwy al'e signs 
hp formed with the Democrats for the fuB of meaning, and none but the hlind 
campaign of tllfit year, and now the Peo- can fail to eomprelwnd their fiignifieance. 
plc's party is afflicted with political :Mr. Bryan, on his part, has aln'ady con- 
anæmia. It took too much Democracy. tributed $1.;)00 to the People's party CalU- 
ShaH tlle a11iance of 18DG be continued? paign fund, and Senator AlIen has in- 
That is the ql1f'stion at issue. Fusionist" vestf'd the money in interest-be
1l"ing se- 
answer yes, conditionan.\.: Anti-fusionists curiti('s that it may increase unto tl1(' 
nnSWf'r no. unconJitional1y; and ever:r day dflY of its use in "promoting the cause of 
the question remains open these partif's binlPta\lism." 
appear to get farther apart rather than On the other hand, the Anti-fusionists 
doser together. 
"nsionists aver that they wish to maintain their þarty rplations, 
haw not )'f't detf'rmin('d in favor of per- 
Jlld they do not see how tlwy mIl do that 
petnnl union with another party. That, hy supporting some other party, more 
they I'ay, can b(' !'òettled later-when they eSlwcia1J.\T one who!'òe principles do not 
know what t1w other parties are going to accord with tlwir own; and the division 
flo. night thpre is the seat of trouhle. growing out of this differmce is fatal. 
If t]wy would only declare against any [t is drawn on the dead-line. These Anti- 
and evpry form of aHiance or fusion with fnsionists al'C like Cuhans in this resperi: 
flny of the old parties, that declaration they demand the indep('ndence of their 
fllonc would !'òptt1e the qlH'!'òtion and bring party; they do not desire to be merely 
tll(' party togf'ther again, while their fail- an attaehnwl1t to anothpr body, amI par- 
U)'(' to do so leaves the mattf'r stin in ti('ularly one from whieh they have once 
i!'sne. and the hreach widens. This claim separated on arcount of unsatisf.lctory 
of t]lP Fnsionists that they are simply r('lations. They are affirmati\'el.Y against 
waiting to fi(,(' what course the other fusion or aIIiance or fp(lpration of any 
l,arties wiII takP, that Populists may sort with either the Repuhlican or the 
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Democratic party in any national election. triotic as it is, hrings no respon<;e from 
They are Populists because they believe the other side. 
in the principles of the People's party, Two things may 11(' takpn as faets: 
and they intend and ex-pect to remain First, t1wt as long as 
Jr. Br.ran is in the 
such, at any rate until a greater and bt't- field as the Dt'mocratic candidate for the 
tel' party is formed out of other existing Presidency, Fusion Populists will co- 
political bodies that are aiming at higher operate with the Democraey. Recond, that 
ideals in government. the Anti-fusion, or :MiddJe-of-the-ro:HI, 
Xor can it be said that the Anti-fusion- PopuJists will not again ally themselH'
 
hots have been wanting in attentions to either individually or as a body with the 
their fusion brethren, for they have Democratic party, no matter who is it
 
warned them from time to time of at- candidate. 
tempts of their national committee to ex- These facts show 'why the People's 
tend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over party is passing. It now remains to con- 
them. They have repeatedly asked for a sider 'u-here it is going. 
conference of the disagreeing factions, It will not go to the TIepublicans, be- 
with the view of a friendly adjustment of cause its leadiug doctrines are diametri- 
their differences, but no attention is paid cally opposed to the principles and policif's 
to these requests. And that their numbf'r of the present Republican party. Enry- 
and temper might not be underestimated thing of importance fa'"ored by Populists 
or their motins and wishes misunder- is opposed b;\- Republicans. and enrything 
stood, they called a conference themselves, cardinal in the Republican creed is op- 
held at Nashville, Tenn., .July 4, 1807, posed by Populists; hence the latter are 
and on that occasion it was unanimous- not headed for the Republican camp. This 
ly resolved by them to have no further is enough on that part of the subject. 
union or alliance with other parties, and If the People's party be nlPrged. it will 
a committee was appointed to reor- be in a new body that shall include ad- 
ganize the Anti-fusion Populists of the "anced Democrats, like Altgeld and 
country. Bryan, Silver H('publicans, and men of re- 
Several independent suggestions lmve form views in ev('rv other body that has 
been submitted by individual Anti-fusion- been org,mized to. promote p
litical re- 
ists on their own responsibility, proposing forms. And that would be a wise and 
plans to bring the members of the party practicable ending of tl\('
e disastrous 
together on new lines. One of these is party antagonisms. Rut old party nam{'s 
to call a conference of delegates repre- would have to be dropped and a npw 
senting all political bodies that are op- name and crped adopted for the new 
posed to the present gold-standard r(-gime, party. If they could agree on doctrines, 
to consider whether it be not practicable, surely they would not fail to agree on a 
out of many, to form one great party name by which they should wi
h to be 
with a single creed embod:ring everything known. This course would bring into one 
reg:uded as essential by each of the army all the forces that are now march- 
parties represented. Such a confprpnce, it iug in the same direction-voters who 
is urged. would bring together the strong- ought to be together and who must hl' 
est and best men among the members of together before final victory is achiewd 
all parties. If, npon full and free con- over class rule. United in one party un- 
f('rence, such a body should agree upon a del' a new name, with one creed and one 
common declaration of principles and a leader, every memhcr would feel the 
new name for the new body, the trouble warmth of new friemlships and be en- 
which is now so threatening among Popu- couragcd by the stimulus of a large com- 
lists would be disposed of. Such a move- panionship; for, together they would be 
ment, if successful, would bring into be- able soon to re-establi!<h popular gon'rn- 
ing the most splendid body of men ever ment in the United States, and the people 
organized for any purpose, and they could would be in power again. 
gain possession of the government by the Such a party could be easily formed if 
use of a freeman's safeguard-the ballot. DemocratH were not opposed to it. And 
This proposition, howenr, wise and pa- they would not be opposed if the Popu- 
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If it be inquired why they are op- 
I,osed to Democracy, let the record an- 
swer. They believe the people of the 
Lnited States constitute a nation; they 
believe the government is an agency cre- 
a ted by the people for their use and 
benefit, and hence that all great national 
instrumentalities and franchises ought to 
bp owned and operated by the government. 
This principle they hold to be vital. The 
Democratic party is always, and always 
Ims been, opposed to this theory. It has 
uniformly opposed internal improvement 
by the general government except for mili- 
tary or naval purposes. That party be- 
Jieves in metallic money as the only real 
money; it is a "hard money" party, and 
it favors State bank-notes for currency. 
And while from the Populist doctrine 
on silver coinage, "sixteen to one" was 
made the Bryan battle-cry in 1806, there 
is no evidence that his party had then or 
has since changed front on the theory of 
Senate bill No. 2,642, introduced by Sena- 
tor Jones, of Arkansas, on Jan. 23, 1895, 
of which the ninth section is as follows: 


lists, united, should declare against fusion 
and merging and all sorts of co-operation, 
with any existing party. And that is just 
what they ought to do. Let Populists 
but rise to the level of the occasion, shake 
off the h;ypnotic stupor of Democracy and 
aSRert themselves as party men, announc- 
ing the end of all unions and alliances 
with other parties, except such as shall 
relate to the formation of one great new 
party made up of voters opposed to the 
prcsent Republican régime, and Demo- 
cratic leaders, seeing that alone they are 
lost, would take counsel of their fears 
and hasten to the newer and securer fold. 
It is the readiness of Fusion Populists to 
train with their Democratic brethren that 
encourages them and turns their heads 
upward. If 1\1r. Bryan could not win for 
his party whm he had virtually the united 
Populist support, how can he succeed 
with half that vote? The candidate of 
the Democratic party in 1900 will not get 
the vote of the Anti-fusion Populists, and 
without this support the chances for that 
party's success will be greatly lessened. 
But a union of all reformers in one body 
would be invincible. 
It is no answer to these sug-gestions to 
question the lo
'alty or patriotism of Uie 

\nti-fusionists, for they will retort by 
saying that if Democrats are in sym- 
pathy with Populism, their disinter- 
estpdness would be more apparent if they 
would come over and help the People's 
party, seeing that it had occupied and ap- 
propriated this reform ground long before 
it was discovered by the followers of :Mr. The Democrats are now evervwhere trv- 
Bryan. ing to get together on the silv
r questio
, 
L""nles8 some new alignment of voters is and they can readily effect a union by 
dl"ected soon, the People's party will per- agreeing to a law which shall have this 
manently separate into two parts. One section nine as one of its provisions. It 
faction will go backward to the Demo- is proverbially a party of compromise. 
crats, and it will not have to go far, as _4 party with Bryan and Croker working 
the distance between the rear of the harmoniously together in it need not 
People's party and the vanguard of De- struggle hard or long over so trifling a 
mocracy is so short that they readily matter as the ratio between silver and 
mingle in the Fame camp and one counter- gold. There is nothing in any of the pub- 
sign answprs for both. The other faction lie utterances of 1\11'. Bryan to indicate 
will go forward to still higher ground. that, after securing the Populist vote, he 
Tlwse men ha,.ing nothing in common with \\ould not consent to any ratio that would 
Df'mocracy except their views on the in- save to his party its conservative silver 
come tax and silver coinage, and these, clement. 
<,,'en if t1\ey be taken as leading issues, Our coin debts were all contracted when 
are Populist doctrines. announced long be- the coin of the country consisted of silver 
fore they appcared in the Chicago platform. and gold at the sixtcen-to-one ratio
 and 
13.ï 


.. From and after the pa3sage of this act 
the Secretary of the Treasury Is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to receive at any Unit- 
ed States mint, from any citizen of the L'nited 
States, silver bullion of standard fineness, and 
coin the same into silver dollars of 4121f.J 
grains each. The seigniorage on the said 
bullion shaH belong to the United States, 
and shaH be the difference between the coin- 
age value thereof and the price of the bulliol1 
in London on the day the deposit Is made," 
etc. 
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e,'ery rnitc-d States bond now out ex- 
pressly declares on its face that it is "re- 
deemable, principal and interest, in coin 
of the standard value of July 14, lSiO," 
and the ratio was sh.teen to one at that 
time. Besides, the greenbacks and treas- 
ury notes are all redeemable in that kind 
of coin, and for thc-se reasons Populists 
are not wi11ing to change the ratio. 
Nor can they agree with the Democrats 
on the subject of governmcnt papcr money. 
The Chicago platform says: 


" We demand that all paper which is made 
legal tender fOl' public and private debts, 
or whieh is reeeivable for duties to the Unit- 
(>d 
tates, shall be issued by the government 
of the enited States and shall be redeemable 
in coin." 


That is to !'ay, not that we demand or 
fa,'or that kind of paper; but that, if 
any of it is issued, it " shall be redeemable 
in coin." The truth ib, the Democratic 
party is now, as it has alwa
's heen, op- 
posed to government legal-tellller paper 
money. Otherwise, it would not demand 
ledemption in coin. 
The PopuliHt platform puts it this way: 
"\Ye demand a national currency, safe, 
f>ound, and f1e'(ible, is:--ned by the gencral 
gonrnment onl
T, a funIc-gal tender for all 
dcbts"-a d('JIHmd quite diffcrcnt from 
that of the Democrats. 
As a further matter of diffcrence, at- 
tention is called to the fact that there is 
no e,-idence t('nlling to !'how that the 
I)pmocratic party has changcd its position 
011 the subject of retiring government 
pa per money. 
ection 1 of Senator 
.Jones's bill, above cited, provides as fol- 
lows: 


.. That authority is hereby given to the 

ecretary of the 'l'reasUl'y to issue bonds of 
the United States to the amount of 
:;OO,- 
000,000, coupon or registered, at the option 
of the buyer, payable, prindpal and IntereHt, 
in coin of the present standard value, and 
bearing Interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum, payable quarterly, and not to 
be sold at less than par, the bonds to mature 
thirty years from date, and be redeemable at 
the option of the government after twenty 
years: and that the Secretary of the Treas- 
Ul'y be, and he is hereby authorized to use 
the proceeds of the sale of said bonds to 
defray current expenses of the government, 
find for the redemption of rnitpd Rtates 
legal-tender notes and of treasury notes 
issuf'd under the act of July fourteenth, 
eightf'en hundred and ninety, as hereinafter 
provided. " 


Seven sections following this section 
provide details, including authority to 
national banks to enlarge thpir eireula- 
tion to the full limit of their bonds de- 
posited. No I>opulist could endorse a 
measure like that; yet when the bill was 
reported faxorably to the Senate hy :!\II". 
Jones every Democrat in Congress at the 
time, with the possible exception of a few 
monometallists, stood ready to support it. 
There are still other matters of differ- 
ence. Populists regard the land qucstion 
as of supreme importance. The people's 
homes are slipping away from them. \Ye 
are fast becoming a nation of renters. 
'Ve have a million or more unemployell 
men and WOmen all the time, some of 
whom, at least, could earn a living on the 
public lands if thcy could only get to 
them with means to start. Populists 
think the national and State governments 
ought to take hold of the labor problem 
and get the people at work again. Strikes 
and lock-outs, and consequent disturb- 
Rllces in trade, can be prevented by keep- 
ing pc-ople cmployed at fair remunera- 
tion. There is nothing in the Dcmocratic 
platform or in that party's history which 
is in any way responsive to these ad- 
vances of Populism. Ro, too, Populists 
believe that the present capitalization of 
('ur great railway srstem is a standin
 
menace to the commercial peace of the 
country, anù that final government owner- 
ship and management if> the only safe 
and ccrtain cure for the accumulating 
embarrassments attplHling present n1Pth- 
ods of handling the business of these 
powerful corporations. D('mocracy is op- 
posed to such a policy. And if th
re is 
anything on which the Populist heart is 
c,hief1y set, it is the right of the people 
to propose legislation and to pass on im- 
portant mcasures before they take effept 
as laws. But this doptrine has not founù 
favor in any body of orthodox Democrats. 
Finally, as to all mattcrs which Popu- 
lists regard as fundamental and of sur- 
passing importance, the two parties are 
not only not in accord, but are positively 
oppospd to each other. The Pcople's 
party was formed for present duties, while 
that of the Democracy came from divis- 
ions among the founders of the republic. 
The doctrines of this young party are, in 
brief, the equal rights of num; its creed 
n6 



is the golden rule; its idea of law is jus- 
ticf', and its thcory of government is the 
rule of the people. 
If the scheme to organize a new body is 
left untried, or, if tried, it is found to be 
impracticable and the People.s party is 
finally separated into two wings, the 
Ji'usionists will have no difficulty in find- 
ing a resting-place; but the work for 
"hich the party was born and which it 
bra nly commenced will be left for their 
old assoeiates :nul new co-workers who 
shall be found in oUIP!' bodies-men and 
women who believe good gO"Ternment can 
he maintained only through soeial o1"{ler 
and just laws, citizf'ns who believe in 
doing good because tlwy love their fel1ow- 
Hlf'n, reformers whose faces have always 
been to the frout, veterans who draw the 
eUe'm,y's fire and who fight better in the 
field than in the camp. 
There wi1l he plenty of work for them 
to do. Conditions will not improve UD- 
der the present r('gime. Times will get 
no hetter. Rtringcney and panic will be 
hne on time again and again as of old, 
for neither Repub- 
licans nor -Demo- 
crats offer a pre- 
n-ntive. They do 
110t seem to know 
what ails the coun- 
try and the world. 
High tariff is hut 
he a vy taxation, 
and free sih-er 
alone will not give 
work to the idle 
nor bread to the 
poor. The case 
llf'eds heroic tn'at- 
ment-just such as 
t he People's party 
proposed. 
Yes, the work 
will be delayed, hut 
it will be done. 
Justice will be re- 
establif,hed in the 
land and the peo- 
ple's rights will he 
rf'stored to them. 
The law of prog- 
ress will not be 
suspended any 
more than the law 
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of gravitation. While the factors are being 
arranged in equations of the next cen- 
tury, and during the siftings and winnow- 
ings of the time, these devoted Populists 
will gravitate to their propf'r places among 
t hf' Imders of thought and action in the 
work of the tQ"ing days to come. To 
them, and to such as they, will be given 
truths of the future to re,-eal to others 
as they can bear UWIll, and they shall 
bave at least the reward of the faithful. 
Pepperell, Sm WILLlAl\[, military om- 
Cf'r; born in Kittery, UP., .Tunp 27, If'ì!JG. 
His father, a 'Velshman. came to Ncw 
England as apprentice to a fishermau, 
where he manied. The son became a 
merchant, ama!'sed a large fortunp, ancl 
became an inthlf'ntial man. Fi.tted by 
temperament for military life, he was fre- 
quently engaged against the Indians, awl 
attained much distinction. About 17t7 
he was appointed one of his Majesty's 
council for the province of Massachusetts, 
and held the oflice, by re-election, thirty- 
two consecutive fears. Appointed chief- 
justice of common pleas in 1730, he be'- 
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Sassaeus undertook the task alone. First 
his people kidnapped children, murdered 
men alone in the forests or on the waters, 
and swept away fourteen families. A 
Massachusetts trading-vessel was seized 
by the Indians at Block Island, plundered, 
and its commander, John Oldham, mur- 
dered. They were allies of the Pequods, 
who protected them. The authorities at 
:Boston sent Endicott and Captain Gar- 
diner to chastise them. \Vith a sman mili- 
tary force in three ve!"sels they c-ntered 
l.ong Island Sound. They killed some Ind- 
ians at Block Island, and lc-ft the domain 
a blackened desolation. Then they went 
o,'er to the mainland, made some demands 
which they could not enforce; desolated 
fields, burned wigwams, killed a few 
people, and departed. 
The exasperated }">equods sent ambas- 
sadors to the Narragansets urging tlwm 
to join in a war of extermination. 
Through the influence of Roger \YilIiams, 
who rendered good for evil, the Karragan- 
sets were not only kept from joining the 
Pequods, but became aHies of the English 
in making war upon them. .-\11 through 
the next winter the Pequods harassed the 
settlements in the Connecticut Valley, and 
in the spring of lG37 the colonists deter- 
became major-general in 1755; and lieu- mined to make war upon the aggressors. 
tcnant-general in li5ß. From 175G to They had slain more than thirty English- 
1758 Sir \Yi11iam was acting governor of men. Massachusetts sent troops to assist 
:Ma8sach
setts before the arrival of Pow- the Connecticut people. The English wpre 
nan. He died in Kittery, Me., July 6, joincd by the :Mohegans undpr Uncas, anà 
175ß. the entire army was under the command 
Pequod War, TilE. The most power- of Capt. John l\[ason, who had been a 
ful of the New England tribes were the soldier in the Netherlands. The little 
Pequods, whose territory e"tended from army proceeded by water to the Narragan- 
Karraganset Bay to Hudson River, and Eet country, whence the Pequods would 
o"er J
ong Island. Sassacus, their em- least expect attack, and marched upon 
peror, ruled over twenty-six native princes. their rear. The Indians, seeing them sail 
Il(' was bold, cruel, cool, calculating, ea
tward, concluded the English had ahan- 
treacherous, haughty, fierce, and malig- doned the expedition and the Connecticut 
nant. Jealous of the friendship of the Va11ey. It was a fatal mistake. The 
:English for the :Mohegans, and believing white people were joined by many Narra- 
the garrison at the mouth of the Con- gansets and Niantics, and while Sassacus 
necticut River would soon be strengthened was dreaming of the flight of the Euro- 
and endanger his dominions, Sassacus de- peans more than fifty warriors, pale and 
termined in 1636 to exterminate the white dusky. were man'hing swiftly to attack 
people. He tried to induce the Narragan- ]lis stronghold near the waten; of the 
Fiets and the 
Iohegans to join him. 'The Mystic Hinr. )Tason wa
 ael-'ompanìed 
united tribes might put 4,noo hraves on loy Captain "Cnderhi11, another hrave sol- 
the war-path at once, while there were dier. 
not more than 250 Englishmen in the Con- When the invaders reached the foot of 
necticut VaHey capable of bearing arms. the hill on which the fort of Sassacus 
138 


came eminent as a jurist. In 1743 he 
commanded the successful expedition 
against Louisburg, and was knighted. On 
visiting England in 174ß, he was com- 
missioned colonel in the British army; 
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stood-a circular structure stróngly pali- and they threatened lis life if he did not 
f,;uh.d, embracing seventy wigwams covered immediately lead them ag
inst the in- 
with matting and thatch-thpy were yet ,aders. Just tlwn the blast of a trumpet 
nndisC'oH)red. The sentinels could Ileal' was hcttrd. The white invaders were near, 
t he sounds of re\'clry among the savages fuHy 200 strong. 'fhe Indians fled with 
within the fortress. At midnight all was their women and children across the 
sf ill. Two hours before the dawn (]\fay Thames, through the forest and o\'er green 
::'(i) the invaders marched upon the fort "a \'<lnnn s westward, closely pursued. The 
if) two columns. The Indian allies grew fugitins took refuge in SasC'o Swamp, 
fearful, for Sa:"sacus was regarded as aU Jl()ar Fairfipld, where they all surrendered 
hut a god. Cncas was firm. The dusky to the English excepting Sassacus and a 
warriors lingered behind, and formed a few followers, who escaped. A nation had 
(OnIon in the woods around the fortress perished in a day. That blow gave peace 
to kill any who might attempt to escape. to Xew England for forty 
'ears. The last 
The moon shone brightly. Stealthily the representative of the pure blood of the 
little army crppt up the hill, when an l")equods, probably, was Eunice )Ianwee, 
aroused sentinel awakened the slef'llCrS who died in Kent, Conn., about ISGO, agecl 
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WHERE MASOS'S ARMY LA)IIDED. 


within the fort. :Mason and rndprhi11, 100 years. Rassacus took refuge with the 
approaching from opposite directions, 
lohawks, who, at the request of the 
burst in the sally-ports. The terrified Ind- Narragansets, cut off his head. The 
ians rm;lled out, but were driven back by J'uritans, who lwlieved themselns to be 
swords and musket-ball!;. Their thatched under the peculiar care of Didne Prm-i- 
wigwams were fired, and within an hour dence, and the Indians to bp the childrC'n 
about GOO men, women, and children were of the devil, exulted in this signal in<;tance 
slain. The bloodthirsty and the innocent of the favor of HeaYen. "The Lord was 
shared the same fate. Only seven of the pleased," wrote Captain :1Iason, " to smite 
Pc-quod!'! e
caped dc-ath, and Cotton l\Iather our enemies in the hinder parts and give 
afterwards WI'otp: "It was supposc-d that us their land for an inheritance." See 
no lpss than five or six hundred Pequod 
rAHOS, .TOllS. 
souls were brought down to hen that day." Percy, GEORGE, born in Syon Hou
e, 

assacus was not there; he was at an- England, Sept. 4, 15SG; succeeded Capt. 
other fort nmr the Thames, opposite t11e John Smith as goyernor of Virginia in 
site of New London. Sassacus sat stately lIilO. He was the author of A History of 

nd sullen when told of the massacre at the Plantai'ions of the Southern ('olonie 
the l\f
'stic. His warriors were furious, of Yirginia, which is a history of the voy- 
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rerfeeted steam-engines, and for many 
:rcars carried on a large manufactory in 
I
ondon. He originated the process used 
by bauk-note engravers for transfer- 
ring an engraving from one steel plate 
to another, and perfected many other 
inventions, for which he received the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts in London. 
He dicd in London, England, July 30, 
1840. 
Perkins, JAMES HANDASYD, author; 
born in noston, Mass., July 31, 1810; re- 
ceived an academic education; settled in 
Cincinnati, 0., in IS3
; later became a 
Unitarian minister; def'ply interested him- 
Be]f in prison reform: and was first prf'si- 
dent of tllP Cincinnati Historical Societ
T. 
His pub1ications include Digfwt of th/' 
Constitutional 0 pinions of ('hief-J ust i('e 
.fohn Marshall; Christian Cil'ili
ation; 
and _tnnals of the West. He died in Cin- 
cinnati, 0., Dec. 14, 18-l0. 
Perkins, SAMUEL, author; }Jorn in 
Lisbon, Conn., in liGi; graduated at Y
le 
College in 178.,; studied theology, and fO!" 
a time preached, but afterwards became 
a lawyer. His publications included II is- 
tory of the Political anrI Military Events 
of the Late .War bcfu;cen the United 
the Americans in ] 775-76. To Lexing- Statcs and Great Britain; Grneral Jac1;- 
ifin. on the morning- oi the afi"ray there, son's Conduct in the Rem inole War; and 
II(' leù a timely Tf'inforcement, and in the Historical Rl.-etch('s of th(' United Rtates, 
f:1)] of lìili he a:-;Ristf'il in the reduction 181.5-30. lIe died in Windham, Conn., in 
of ]"ort '''ashing-ton. 'rhe nnt month his Rf'ptember, 1850. 
Jllother die-d. when ]IP succeeded to the Perrein, JEAN, naturalist; born near 
b:u-onetcy of Perey, and returned to Eng- l\lont de Marsan, France, in 1750; visitf'd 
land. He becamc Duke of Northumber- North America in liH-l. and trave]]eù in 
land in June. 17
G, anù died July 10, the Rocky Mountains, in aU the New Eng- 
IH1i. land States, and in Quebl'c, Ontario, awl 
Perfectionists. See NOYES, JOlIN other parts of British America. He wa
 
l-h-'tPmu:y. the author of a ,-aluable wmk entiUe'd 
Perkins, .TAcon, inventor; born in New- Travel among the lndians of N01"th Åmcr- 
ImrnJOl"t, ::\las8., July 0, 17(iG. As early ica, 
cith a Sketch of the Customs alld 
as llis fiftcenth J'ear he carried on the Character of the People. lie died in New 
husiness of a golùsmith in Newburyport, York in Octoher, ]SO.). 
Hnd early inwnted a nwthod for plating Perrin Du Lac, FRA:N
'OTR l\L-\TIIE, trav- 
Fhoe-huckles. lie maile dies for coining eHer; born in Chaux-de-Fonds, France, ill 
J110lWY when the "Cnite'd Rtate's Mint was lißG; came to the United States in 1791, 
nndf'r consideration. He was then twenty- and tra veHed through Louisiana, J\Iissis- 
one, and wlwn he was twenty-four he in- sippi, Illinois. Ohio, Maryland. Pennsyl- 
yented a machine for making nails at one nlllia, and other sections: returned to 
operation, and steel plate's for hank-notes, France in 1803. He wrote Journey in thr 
which, it was supposed. eoulrl not he Two Louisin}lns, and nlflong the Ral'(l.rlf: 
('ounterf,'iteù. After liying in nl)
ton, Nations of 1/i.<;sollri, tlLro1l[lh the Unitrd 
1\(.w Ymk, and l
hiladelphia. he went Rtates. Ohio, and the Border Prol'incrs, 
to ]<:nglanù in the year 181;), where he in 18fJl, 1802, and 180.'1, with a ST.-etc], 
l-l0 


age and all their explorations during the 
fir:-;t veal' of the exi:;tence of the colony. 
He (li"ed in England in March, lG32. . 
Percy, HCGH, Duke of Northumberland; 
horn in England, _'U1g. 25, 1742. Entering 
the army in his youth, he first saw service 
uudcr Prince Ferdinand in Germany. He 
commanùed as brigadier-general against 
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of the 1/ allllcrs, Practiccs, Charactcr, and 
the /{cZ'iyious Customs and Civil Lau:;s of 
the People of the "Various Rcgions. He 
died in Rambouillet, France, July 22, 
182-1. 
Perry, BEKJA
nN F
ANKLI.Y, lawyer; 
born in Pendleton District, S. C., Nov. 20, 
1803; was admitted to the bar in 1827; 
was a strong Unionist, and was instru- 
mental in organi.lÍng a Cnion party in 
f'outh Carolina; found('d a Union paper 
in GreenviIle, S. C., in 1850, entitled The 
Southern Patriot. In 1860 he made 
strenuous efforts to prevent the secession 
of the State, but, being unsuccessful, em- 
braced the Southern cause. His publica- 
hons include RC111inisccnccs of Public 
JIcn; and Sketchcs of Eminent American 
Statcsmen, 'Leith Speeches and Letters of 
Governor Perry, prcfaced by an Outline 
ot the Author's Life. He died in Green- 
villI', S. C., Dec. 3, 1886. 
Perry, MATTHEW CALBRAITH, naval 
officer; born in Newport, R. I., April 10, 
I ïD4; was a brother of Commodore Oliver 
11. Perry, and entered the navy as mid- 
shipman in 180!}. In command of the 
Cyanc, in 181D, he fixed the locality of 
the settlement of "Liberia. He captured 
s(-veral pirate vessels in the 'Vest Indies 
from 1821 to 182-1, and was employed on 
shore from 1833 to 18-11, when he 
again, as commodore, went to sea 
in command of squadrons for sev- 
eral years, engaging in the siege of 
Ycra Cruz in 1847. From 1852 to 
IS.")-1 he commanded the expedition 
to Japan, and negotiated a very im- 
portant treaty with the rulers of 
that empire, which has led to won- 
derful results in the social and re- 
ligious condition of that people, 
and secured great advantages to 
.\merica. 
A monument commemoratin
 
Commodore Perry's visit to Japan 
was erected. at Kurihama, Japan, 
in IDOL In a circular sent out by 
the " American Association of 
Japan," of which the Japanese 
Minister of Justice is president, 
the following language is used: 
" Commodore Perry's visit was, in a 
word, the turn of the key which 
opened the doors of the Japanese 
:Empire, an event which paved the 
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way for, and accelerated an introduc- 
tion of a new order of things; an event 
that cnabled the country to enter upon 
the unprecedented era in national pros- 
I)erity in which we now live. Japan has 
not forgotten-nor will she ever forget- 
that next to her reigning and most be- 
loved sovereign, whose rare virtue and 
great wisdom is above all praisc, she owes 
her present prosperity to the United 
States of America. After a lapse of forty- 
eight years the people of Japan have come 
to entertain but an uncertain memory of 
Kurihama, and yet it was there that 
Commodore Perry first trod on the soil 
of Japan, and for the first time awoke the 
country from three centuries of slumberous 
seclusion, and there first glcamed the rays 
of her new era of progress." He died in 
Xew York City, March 4. 1858. 
Perry, OLIVER HAZARD, naval officer; 
born in South Kingston, R. I., Aug. 2:
, 
li8;); entered the navy as midshipman in 
liDD; served in the Tripolitan War; had 
charge of a flotilla of gunboats in New 
York Harbor in 1812; and in 1813 was 
called to the command of a fleet on Lake 
Erie. On the evening of Sept. 0, 181;3, 
Perry called around him the officers of his 
E-quadron and gave instructions to each in 
writing, for he had determined to attack 
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the British squadron at its anch
rage the 
next day. The conference ended at about 
10 P.III.. The unclouded moon was at its 
full. Just before the officers departed, 
Perry brought out a square battle-flag 
which had been privately prepared for 
llÌm at Erie. It was blue. and bore in 
large white- letters made of muslin tllE' al- 
leged dying words of La,uence-'" Don't 
gh-e up the ship." 
" \Yhen this Hag shall be hoisted at the 
main-yard," said Perry, "it shall be )'our 
sIgnal for going into action." On the fol- 
lowing day he gained a complete victory 
oyer the British squadron (see EmE, LAKE, 
EATTLE OF). When Perry had fought the 
battle and his eJ'e saw at a glance that 
,ictory was secure, he wrote in pencil on 
the baek of an old letter, resting the paper 
0n his navy cap. the following despatch to 
General Harrison, thp first clause of which 
has often bC'en quoted: 


""-e haw' mf't the enemy and they are 
ours: two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and 
one sloop. 
"Yours, with gr'eat respect and psteem, 
.. O. II. PERIn:." 


l\1any songs were written and sung in 
commemoration of Perry's victory. One of 
the most popular of these was "Amer- 
ican Perry," bcginning: 


011! 'lJerr!/ III GI/"3e t!rot
'T!/! 
-One dirorlrrqþr another - 
 II!wø 
-.thaw notha!l re'("{)wrdo/lkD!oodr/-f/ON 
.1 r;ot at . 
 the BOJ{i1191!lakh! 
n 1 

 I 
,,\II 
\,\\. ! 
.IIJ,II' 1 
I 


" Bold Barclay one day to Proctor did say, 
I'm tired of Jamaica and chelTY : 
So let us go down to that new floàting towu 
And get some Ameriean Perry. 
Oh, cheap American Perry! 
Most pleasant American Perry! 
'Ye need only bear down, knock and call, 
And we'll have the American Perry." 
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At the time of his great victory Perry - =,;...:...... ,'111'1'1, 
was only master-commander, but was im- 
mediately promoted to captain, and re- 
cl.iypd the thanks of Congress and a medal. 
He assisted Harrison in retaking Detroit 
late in 1813. In ISI5 he commanded the 
Jam in Decatur's squadron in the Mcditer- 
ranpan, and in I8H) was sent against the 
pirates in the West Indies. He died in viving soldiers of the War of 1812-15 sat 
Port Spain, Trinidad, Aug. 23, 1819. The down. 
name and fame of Perry is held in loving Perry, \VII.LIAM STE"ENS, clergyman; 
remembrance by all Americans. In 18ÜO a born in Providence, R. I., Jan. 22, 1832; 
1ìne marble statue of him by \Valcutt was graduated at Harvard College in 1854; 
erected in a public square in Cleveland, ordained in the Protestant Episcopal 
0., with imposing ceremonies, and a monu- Church in 1858; held pastorates in various 
mcnt to his memorv has been erected in parts of New England; and was conse- 
Kewport, R. I. At
 the unveiling of the crated bishop of Iowa, Sept. 10, lR76. 
statue at Cleveland, George Bancroft de- His publications include Journals of the 
livered an address; Dr. Usher Parsons, General Convcntions of the Protestant 
Perry's surgeon in the fight on Lake Bpiscopal Church of the United States of 
Erie, rcad an historical discourse, and, America; Documentary History of the 
at a dinner afterwards, about 300 sur- Protcstant Episcopal Church in the Unit- 
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\mong the caricatures of the day was one 
1,.,- Charles, of Philadelphia, representing 
John Bull, in the person of the King, seat- 
ed, with his hand pressed upon his stom- 
Dell. indicating pain, which tIw fresh juice 
of the pmr, called perry, will produce. 
Q11een Charlottc, the King's wifc (a fair 
likeness of whom is given), enters with 
a bottle labelled "Perry," out of which 
1he cork h:\s flown, and in the foam are 
seen the names of the vessels composing 
the American squadron. She. says, 
"Johnny, won't JTou take some more 
perry?" John null replies, while writh- 
ing in pain produced by perry, "Oh! 
Perry! Curse that Perry! One disaster 
after another-I have not half recovered 
of the bloody nose I got at the boxing- 
match!" This last expression refers to 
the capture of the Boxe'r by the .American 
schooner Enterprise. This caricature is 
entitlpd "Qupen Charlotte and Johnny 
]
un got their dose of Perry." The point 
wiII be better perceived by remembcring 
that one of the principal vessels of the 
nritif'h squadron was named the Queen 
(harlotte, in honor of the royal consort.' 
1 n a ballad of the day occur the following 
lines: 


.. On Erie's wave, while Barclay brave, 
"ïth Clim'lotte making merry, 
lIe ('hanced to take the belly-ache, 
\Ye drenched him so with PCtTY." 
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PERRYVILLE 


ed r:;'atcs of lmcrica; lIistm'ical Collec- 
tions of the American Colonial Clutrch,; 
1'hr llistory of the .llllcrican Bpisco- 
pal Church, 1387-188.1; The .American 
Church and the Am,rri('an ('onstitution, 
de. He died in Dubuque, La., MaJ' 13, 
1808. 
Perryville, BATTLE AT. Bragg's troops 
formed a junction with those of Gen. K 
Kirby f;mith at Frankfort, Ky., on Oct. 1, 
lR(ì2, wIlen they made Richard Hawes 
" provisional governor of Kentucky" 
while Bragg's phmdcring bands were 
scouring the State and driving away 
southward thousands of hogs and cattle 


command, had charge of the rigbt wing, 
and soon b<,gan to feel the Confederat.es. 
Bragg. outnanked, fell slowly hnck towards 
f;pringfield, when Buell, informed that he 
was moving to concentrate his army at 
Harrodsburg or Perryville, ordered t.he 
central division of his army under Gilbcrt 
to mareh for the latter place. The head 
of this division, under Gm. R. B. 
litchelI, 
fell in with a heavy force of Confederates 
(Oct. 7) within 5 miles of PerryvilIe, 
drawn up in battle order. These were 
pressed back about 3 miles, when General 
Sheridan's division was ordered up to an 
eligible position. Buell was there, and, 
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and numerous trains lwaring- bacon, bread- cyp('(.ting a battle in the morning, he s<,nt 
8tuffs, and Fitore-goods taken from mer- for the flank corps of CriUenden and 1\fe- 
chants in various lal'g-c towns. As a show Cook to close up on hiFi right. and, if pos- 
ot honesty, t}){'se raiders gm'e Conff'derate sible, surround the Confe(h'rate:'.. TllPre 
scrip in exchange. Regarding Kentucky was a delay in the arrival of Crittenden, 
as a part of the Confederacy, conscription and Bragg. perceiving his peril, h..ld he- 
was put in force by Bragg at the point gun to }'etreat. lIe was anxious to secure 
of the hayonet. The ]oyal people cried for t1
e exit of the plunder-trains from the 
help. The cautious Buell made a tardy State. 
response. He had been engaged in a race As Crittenden did not sppedi1y arriw, 
for T
ouisvi11c with Bragg, and, on Od. Rragg resolved to give battle iu Ids ah- 
I, turned to strike his opponent. His sence. His army was inullcdia-ì<'ly com- 
army, 100,000 strong. was arrangeù in manded by Genem] Polk. Thpre ]Hld been 
t1l1"ee ('orps, commanded respectively hy a sharp enga
ement on the morning of the 
Genprals Gilbert. f'rittenden. and 1\f({'ook. 8tll. wllen the ConfedC'rates were repulFiPd 
Gen. George H. Thomas, Ruell's se('Ond in and driven hack by trvups under Co1. D. 
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l('l'ook, of Sheridan's division, with t1ley l"f.tired to Harrodslmrg, wl1ere Bragg 
Earnett's battery, some :Miehigan cavalry, was joined by Kirby 
mith and General 
and a 
Iissoul'Ï regiment. The Confedel'- Withers. All fleù towards east Tennessee, 
ates were repulsed, and so ended the pre- leaving 1.200 of their "ick and wounded 
liminary battle of that day. Mitchell, at Harrodsburg, and about 25,000 ba.rrels 
Sheridan, Rousseau, and Jackson a
hanced of pork at various points. The retreat 
with troops to secure the position, and was conducted by General Polk, covered 
a Michigan and an Indiana battery were by "'heeler's ea,-a.lry. Buell's effeeth'e 
planted in commanding positions. A re- force that advanced on PerryviIle was 
eonnoisanee in force was now -made. 58,000, of ,vhom 22,000 were raw troops. 
Bragg was stealthily approaching, being He lost in the battle 4.348 men, of WhOIll 
well masked, and Cheatham's divhÜon fell fll(j were killeù. The Confederate loss was 
suddenly and hea,'ilr upon 
IcCook's flank estimated at about the same. Bragg 
with horrid yells, when t]w raw and out- cla.imed to have captured fifteen guns and 
Il1l111Ù"red tr
ops of (}('n('ral T('rrell broke 400 prisoners. It is believed that the Con- 
amI fI('d. (
f'I)('ral .Taekson had been kiIl- ff.deratl:s lost more than they gained by 
ed. In an attempt to ran)' his troops, tlleir plund('ring raid. Buell was soon 
Terrell was mortally wounded. \\'hen superseded in command by General Hose- 
"rerrell's foree was scattf'l"ed, the Con fed- crans, and the name of tIle Army of the 
f'rat('s fell with equal weig-ht upon Rous- Ohio was changed to the Army of the 
!';(:,au's didsion. An attemp.t to destroy it Cumberland. 
was n1et by 
tarkweather's brigade and Personal Liberty Laws. The prod- 
the batteries of Bush and Stone, who sions of the fugitive slave law, and the 
maintainf'd their )Jositions for nea,rly danger to the liberty of free colored citi. 
three hours, until the ammunition of zens, caused several States to pass laws 
both infantry and artillery was nearly ex- for their protection. The laws of :Maine 
hausted. Bush's battery had lost thirty- provided that no public oflìcer of the State 
five horses. 1\Ieanwhi1(', Rousseau's troops should arrest or aid in so doing, Or in 
fought stubbornl.v, and hel(l their position dC'taining in any building ùelonging to the 
while resisting Conff'derates commanded State, Or any county or town within it, 
by Bragg in person. The Confederates any alleged fugitive slaves; so that duty 
finally made a fierce charge on the brigade was left to the United States officers. 
or I,ytIe, hurling it bark with heavy loss. The laws of Kew Hampshire provided that 
Tlwy pressed forward to Gilbert's flank, any slave coming into that State by the 
lleltl hy 
ritchen and Sheridan. The lat- consent of the master should be free, and 
tf'r held the king-point of the Union declared that an attempt to hold any 
position. lIe quickly turned his guns person as a slave within the State was 
on the assailants, when Mitchell sent a felony, unless done by an officer of the 
Carlin's brigade to the support of Sheri- Gnited States in the execution of legal 
(lan's ri
'ht. This force charged at the process. This was to reIipve the people 
(louble-qlliek, bl"Oke the Confedprate line, of the duty of becoming sla\'e-eatchers 
alld drm'c thf'm 1l1l"Ough T'f'rrydlle to the hy command uf the Gnited Rtates ofticers. 
protection of their hatteries on the bluÍf The law in Vermont proddpd that ju- 
III.yond. dicial officers of the State should take no 
Meanwhile, Colonpl Gooding's brigade cognizance of any warrant or process un- 
Imd been Sf'nt to the aid of 1[cCook, and del' the fugitive slave law, and that no 
fought with great pHsistellC'c for two person should assist in the r('lJIoval of any 
l.onr8 a
aillst odds, losing fully onf'-thinl allegNI fugitive from the State, except- 
of i1
 mnnl]('r. its C'om111auder hf'ing made ing United Rtates officers. It also 01"- 
lJri
()n('r. nenpral BIWll did not know the dprpd that Ule privilege of the writ of 
magnitudp of the hattle until 4 P.M., wllf'n haùeas corJius, and a tria.l of facts by a 
l\f"Cook sent a rpC]uf'st for rf'inforcements. jury, should be given to the alleged fllgi- 
They wen' promp11
' !'wnt. The conflict th.e, with the State's attorn('y for coun- 
f'nded at dark in a victory for tll(' Na- sd. This was a nnHifiC'ation of the 
tionals. t11C Conff'df'rates having be('n re- fUl!iti,'e slave law. The law in Massa- 
pnh'f'd at all points, and during the night C'husetts provided for trial by jury of al- 
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leged fugith-f' s1an>f:;, who might have the procure au altf'ration in the navigation 
sen ices of any a HOïllCY. Jt fm"bade the 1a\\ s, and had sen'ral intf'n-iews with 
is
ming of any proccss under the fugiti,"c Charlcs 1. lIe lHf'adwd to and commandcd 
.slave law by any legal ofJil'er in the a regiment of Parliamentary troops in 

tatp, or "to do any ollicial ad in fur- Ireland in W-!t}, and aftf'rwards held civil 
therance of the c
l'cution of the fugiti\-c üUiccs. 
\.ftcr the re:<toration hc was com- 
Rlave law of 17B3 or that of 1830." It mittcd to the Tower, and on Oct. 10, 1660, 
forbade the USf' of any prison in the State was beheaded for high treason, as having 
for the samc purpose. AU public offi- heen concerned in the death of Charles I. 
cers were forbiddcn to aßsist in the arrest He wrote a work called A Good 1Vorl.: for 
of aJ1eged fugith-e slaves, and no officer in (t Good Jlngistrate, in 1(j;)1, in which he 
tlw State, acting as United States com- leC'onmlf'nded burning the historical rec- 
miEsioncr, was allowed to issue any war- on Is in the Tower. 
rant, exef'pting for the summoning of Peters, RH'I1ARD, jurist; born nf'ar 
witnessf's, nor aJ10wcd to hm.r and try Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 22, 1744; was a 
any cause under the law. This, also, was distinguished law
-('1', a good German 
a virtual nulli1ìcation of the fugitive f,cholar, and a bright wit. At the bpgin- 
slave law. The law in Connecticut was lling of the Revolutionary 'Val' he eom- 
intended only to prevent the kidna.ppiug mandcd a company, but Cnngrpss placed 
or free pf'l"sons of color within its borders, him with the board of war, of which h"! 
by imposing a heavy pcnalty upon those "as made secretary ill June, 177G, and 
who should cause to be arrc!"ted any free st'rved as such until Dccember, 17Sl. In 
colored person with the intf'nt to reduce 1782-83 he was a member of Congress, 
llim or her to slavery. TI1f' law in Rhode and from I is!) until his death he was 
Island forbade tIle earr
ying away of any "Cnited States district judge of Penn- 
person by force out of the Statc, and pro- sylvania. The country is indebted to 
vided that no puhlic (.fìiccr should offie-ial- Judge Peters for the introduction of 
ly aid in the exccution of the fugith-e gypsum as a fertilizer. In 17!J7 he pub- 
slave law, amI df'nied the use of the lishcd an account of his experience with 
ja,ils for that purpose. Keither Kf'w it on his own farm. He was president 
York, New Jersey, nor Ppnnsylmnia pass- of the Philadplphia Agricultural So- 
ed any laws on the subject, their statute- ciety. He died at his birthplace, Aug. 
books already containing acts which they 22, 1828. 
deemed sufficient to meet the case. The Peters, SAMUEL Al'\DREW, clergyman; 
law in Midligan secured to the person born in Hcbron, ('onn., Dec. 12, 173.3: 
arrested the privilege of the writ of habeas graduated at Yale College in 17'>7; be- 
cm-pus, a trial by jury, and the employ- C:llne a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
llll':nt of the 
tate's attorney as counsel. land; and in 1762 took charge of the 
It denied the use of the jails in the expcu- Episcopal churches at IIphron and Hart- 
tion of the fugitive slave law, and im- ford. He opposed the movements of the 
Ilosed a heavy penalty for the arrest of patriots; became ðceedingl:r obnoxious 
free colored persons as fugitive slaves. to them; and in 177 -! was obligcd to flee 
The law in 'Yisconsin was precisely like to England. In 1781 he published A 
that of Michigan. The rpmaindf'r of the (;eneral Jl istory of Connecticut, which 
free-labor States refrained from passing has bef'n characterized m! the H most un- 
any laws on the subject. ficrupulous and malicious of lying narra- 
Peters, HüGII, clergyman; born in ti,-es." In it he gave pretended extracts 
:Fowey, Cornwall, England, in 1.>!H); wag from the "blue laws," and the whole 
lloth a clergyman and politician, and after nanativc shows an ,. independence of time, 
imprisonmf'nt for non-conformity he went Illace, and probabilitics." In. 1 iD4 he was 
to Hotterdam, where he preached several choscn bishop of Vermont, but was ne,-er 
years. He came to New England in 1(j33, consecrated. In 180.> he returned - to the 
succeeded Roger 'Yilliams as pastor at l'nitcd States, and towards the lattcr 
f:'a]em. and excommunicated his adherents. veal'S of his life he Ih-ed in obscurity in 
In politics and commprce he was equally New Ymk City, where he died, April H), 
active. In W-tl he sailed for England, to 182ü. 
14ü 
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Petersburg. This city, on the south 
side of the Appomattox River, about 20 
miles from Richmond, and 13 from City 
Point, was occupied, in the summer of 
1804, by a large Confederate force, who 
(':\st up strong intrenchments upon its ex- 
posed sides. When the Army of the Po- 
tomac was led to the south siùe of the 
James RiYer (June 14-lG), it began immc- 
diate opcrations against Petersburg, ,,'hich 
was then the strong defence of Richmond. 
Hutlf'r, at Bermuda Hundred, was very 
f-ccurely intrenched. Grant sent General 
bmith's troops quickly back to him after 
the battle at COLD HAImop. (q. v.), and 
directed him to co-operate with the _-\rmy 
of the Potomac in an attempt to capture 
]>cter
burg. On June 10 Butler sent 
10,500 men, under Gillmore, and 1,300 
c
n-a1ry, under Kautz, to attack the Con- 
federates at pctel'sburg; at the same time 
two gunboats went up the Appomattox to 
bomhard an earthwork a little below the 
dty. The troops crossed the Appomattox 
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4 miles above City Point, and marched on 
Petersburg, while Kautz swept round to 
attack on the south. The enterprise was 
a failure, and the Nationals retired. Fiye 
days later there was another attempt to 
capture Petersburg. Smith arrived at 
Bermuda Hundred with his troops on 
.Tune 14, and pushed on to the front of t1le 
defences of Petersburg, northeastward of 
the city. These w('re found to be very 
formiùable and, ignol'ant of what forces 
lay behind these works, he proceeded so 
cautiously that it was near sunset (June 
] 5), before he 'nIS pr('parpd for an a!osault. 
The Confederatps were dri,-cn from their 
strong line of rifle-pits. 
ru
hing on, Smith captured a pmverful 
E>:l.Iient, four redoubts, and a connccting 
line of intrenchments about 2
1:
 miles in 
extent, with ].") guns and 300 prisoners. 
Two diyi!:"ions of Hancock's corps had come 
up, and rested upon their anus within the 
works just captured. \Yhile these troops 
Wf're reposing, nearly the whole of Lee's 
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army were crossing the James River at 
Uichmond, and troops were streaming 
down towards Petersburg to assist in its 
defence, and during the night (June 15- 
16) vcry strong works were thrown up. 
The coveted prize was lost. Twenty-four 
honrs before, Petersburg might have been 
caRily taken; now it defied the National!'!, 
and endured a 1U0St distn'ssing sicge for 
t.en months longcr. At the middle of June, 
a Jargf' portion of HIC .Army of Northern 
Virginia \\8S holding the city and the sur- 
rounding intrenchments, and a great part 
of the ArmJ' of the Potomac, with the com- 
lUand of Hmith upon itfj right, confronted 
the Confederates. On the ewning of the 
Hith a heavy bomLanlment was opened 
upon the Confedf'rate works, and was kept 
up until G A.1\r. t.he next day. Birney, of 
IIanf'ock's corps, stormed and carried a 
redouht on his front, but Burnsidf"s corps 
conld makf' no impression for a long time, 
in the face of a murderous firc. There 
was a general advance of the Kationals, 
hut at a fearful cost of life. .\t dawn 
General Pottcr's division of Burnside's 
corps charged upon the works in their 
front, carrif'd them, and captured four 
guns and 400 men. lIe was relieved by 
Gcneral Ledlie's column, which advanced 
to within half a mile of the city, and held 
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Beauregard's lines, and destroy and hold, 
if possible, the railway in that vicinit
.. 
If e had gained possession of the track, and 
was proceeding to destroy it, when he was 
attacked by a division of Longstreet's 
corps, on its way from Richmond to Peterd- 
hurg. Terry was driven hack to the in- 
trenchment:'! at Bermuda Hundred before 
aid eould reach him. On the morning of 
t.he 17th the 7th and gth Corps renewed 
the attack upon the works at l'etershurg, 
when the hill upon which Fort Steadman 
was afterwards built was carried and held 
by the former. Another attack was made 
by the Dth Corps in the afternoon, and a 
severe battle began, and continued until 
night, with great slaughter. Desperate 
attempts had becn made to recapture what 
the Confederates had lost, and that night 
a heavy Confederate force drove back the 
nth (Bumside's) Corps. A general as- 
bault was made on the 18th, with dis- 
aster to the Nationals, who were repuh.ed 
at every point. 
Then, aftcr a loss of nearly 10,000 men, 
further attempts to take reter
burg by 
storm were abandoned for a while, and 
Grant prepared for a regular siege. lIe 
at once Legan intrenching. and to e.Üellll 
his left in the direction of the Peters- 
burg and \Veldon Railway, which he dc- 
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TEARI
G UP THE RAILROAD. 


a position from wMeh shells might be cast 
into the town. TIH'Y w('re driven back 
with great loss. 
On the same day (.June 16) 
Butler sent out General Terry 


sired to seiz(', and thus envelop Peters- 
burg with his army. He moved the corps 
of Hancock and Wright stealthily to the 
General left, to attempt to turn the Confederate 
to force right. The former was pushed back. 
148 
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SOENE AT THE SIEGE OF PETERSBURG. 


On t11e following morning (.Tune 22) the a cavalry force under Fitzhugh J
ee. 
Kationals were attacked by divisions of Kautz pushf'd on, and tore up the track 
the corps of _\.. P. Hill, driving back a of the Southsiùe and D
lnvi11e railways, 
portion of them with hca\'y loss. 
\t sun- at and near their junction. The united 
!'f't l\Ieade came up and onlt'red both forces destroyed the Danvil1e road to the 
corps to advance and retake wllat ltad Staunton Ri\'cr, where tlU}y wcre con- 
lwf'ß lost. It was done, whcn Hill retired fronted by a large force of Confcderates. 
witll 2,!>OO prisoners. The next morning They wcre compelled to fight their way 
Hanco('k and "-right advanced, and reach- hack to Reams's Station, on the \YPlùon 
cd t)w "-eldon I'oad without much oppo- road, which they had left in the po

es- 
sition, until t]wy began to destroy it, sion of the Nationals; but they found the 
when a part of HiU's corps drove off the cavalry of \Vade Halllpton there, and a 
destroycrs. The Kational line had now considerable body of Confederate infan- 
bef'u extcndf'd to the \VeIdon road. ::\Ican- try. 
while a C'avalry cxpedition. 8,000 strong, In attempting to force their way 
l1ndf'r Kautz and "ïlson, had been raid- through them, the Nationals wcre de- 
ing upon the railways leading southward fcated, with heavy loss, and they made 
from Pctf'r!'lmrg-, the latter being in chief thcir way sadly back to camp with their 
command. Tlwy destroyed thp buildings terribly shattered army of troopers. 
at Rpams's Station, 10 miles south of Their estimatcd loss during the raid was 
Petershurg, and the track for a long nf'arJy 1,000 men. 
distancc. They thf'n struck the Routh- Xow, after a struggle for two monthR, 
side TIa il way, and dcstroye,l it on'r a hoth armies were willing to sl'pk n'pll
e, 
space of 20 miles, fighting and d{:'f('ating and for some time there was a lull in 
I.H) 
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tIle storm of strife. The Pnion army fuHr fiO feet in width, and from 20 to 30 
lay in front of a fonnid,lhlp line of re- feet in (It'pth. The fort, its guns, and 
dans and l"l'llouhts, with lines of intrenl'h- othcr munitions of war, with 300 m('n. 
mt'nts and abatis, altogethcr 40 miles wpre thrown hig'h in air and annihilated. 
in length. e,-tending from the left bank Then the gn'at gun" of Ow Nat ion,lls olwn- 
oi the A Pl'oma ttox around to the west- I'd a heavy cannOlw(lt> 1I1'0n tile rema inder 
('I'n side of I'('terslmrg. and to and across of the Confederate work", with precision 
the James to the n01"tlleastern side of and fatal effect, all along the lillf'; but, 
Hichmoncl. \Yithin eight or nine weeks, owing partly to the slo\\ ness of motion of 
the rnion anny. investing Petersburg, a portion of the flssau1ting forct.', the rp- 
had lost, in killed, wounded, and prison- suIt was a most disa
trous failure on the 
ers. about ïO.OOO men. Reinforcempnts part of the ,1ssailants. 
had kept up its numben:. but not the A fortnight later General Grant sent 
quality of its materials. ::\Ianr H'terans another expedition to the north side of 
l'f.mained, but a vast number were raw the James, at Deep Bottom, composed of 
troops. The Kationals continued building the divisions of Birney and Hancock, with 
fortifications and prepaI'ing for an effeet- cavalry under Gregg. Ther had sharp 
h'e siege. ßutlel', hr a quick movenH'nt, engagements with the Confedcrates on 
had thrown Foster's brigade ael"OSs the 
\ug. 13, lG. and IS, in which the Kation- 
.James River at Deep Bottom, amI form- als lost about 5,000 men without gaining 
cd an inh-enched camp there, within 10 any special ad,-antage excepting the in- 
miles of Richmond, flnd connected with cidental one of giYÍng assistance to troops 
the army at Bermuda Hundred hy a pon- sent to seize the \Yeldon Railway south 
toon bridge. By this movement a way of Pctersburg. This General \Yarren ef- 
was provided to move heavy masses of fpded on _\ug. IS. Three days afterwards 
troops to the north !';Íde of the James he l'epulsed a Confedemte force which at- 
at a moment's warning, if desired. Lee tpmpted to recapture the pOl"tion of the 
met this hy laying a similar bridge at road hpld by the rnionisb; and on the 
Dnnfs Bluff. By the close of .Jul
', ISG4, same day (
\ug-. 21) General Hancock. 
Grant was in a position to choose his who had returned from the north side of 
method of warfare-whether by a di- the .Tames, struck the \\'e](lo11 road at 
red as"ault, hy the slower process of a Reams's Station and dpstroved the track 
regular siege, or by llcay)' operations on for ",onIC distance. The X'ationals were 
the flanks of the Confpùerates. finall
' drÍ\-en from the road with consider- 
The regular sieg-e of Petprsburg began able loss. 
in July. On June 2.3 operations were For a little more than a month aftpr 
started for mining under the Confederate this there was comparative quiet in the 
forts so as to hlow them up. One of these vieinit
T of PetcI'shurg and Ridnnond. 
was in charge of I
ieutenant-Colonel The National troops were moved simul- 
Pleasants, who completed it on July 22. taneously towarùs each city. Genpral 
\\Then t1:e mine was ready Grant sent Butler, with the corps of Birney and 
Han('ock to assist Foster to flank the Con- Ord, moved upon and captured Fort JIar- 
fpùeratf'!=; at Deep Bottom, and, pushing rison on Sept. 2!). These troops charged 
on to Chapin's Bluff, below Drury's upon anotllPr fort near hy, hut wpre 1'1'- 
Bluff, to menace Lee's line of communi- pulsed with heavy loss. Among the slain 
cations across the river. It was done; was General Burnham, and Ord was 
and, to meet the seeming impending dan- severely wounded. In honor of the slain 
gel' to Richmond, Lee withdrew fi,-e of his general the captured works were named 
eight remaining didsions on the south Fort Burnham. In these assaults the gal- 
side of the James, between the 27th and lantry of the colored troops was con- 
the 2!)th. Grant.s opportunity for a grand spieuolls. :l\Ieanwhile, Meade had sent 
assault now offered. The mine under one Genprals \Yarren and Parke, with two 
of the principal forts was exploded early divisions of troop!=; each, to attempt the 
on the morning of .July 30, with terrible pxtension of the National left to the 
pfreet. In the place of the fort was left 'YeIdon road and beyond. It was a feint 
a crater of loo
e earth, 200 feet in length, in favor of Butler's movement on the 
150 
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north side of the James, but it resulted sum would he fuBy 100,000 men. The 
in SPYere fighting on Oct. 1 and 2, with Army of the Potoma had captured 15,- 
varJ'ing fortunes for both parties. Then 37g prisOI1f'rS, siÀty-seven colors, and 
there was another pause, but not a set- thirty-two guns. They had lost twenty- 
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THE HETURS 01" TITE CAVALRY. 


tled re!>t, for about two mt>1lths, when the five guns. The Confederates had lost, in- 
greater portion of the Army of the eluding 15,000 prisoners, about 40,000 
Potomac was ma:ì8ed on the Confederate men. 
right, south of the .Tames. On Oct. 27 The Army of the l)otomac had its "in- 
they assailed Lee's works on Hatcher's ter quarters in front of the 
\rmy of 
Run, w('stward of the 'Yeldon road, where Korthern Yirginia in lSG-l-li3. The left 
a severe struggle ensued. The Kationals of the former held a tight grasp upon 
were repulsed, and, on the 29th, they the 'Veldon road, while the Army of the 
withdrew to their intrenchments in front James, on the north side of that river, 
of Petersburg. Yery little was done by and forming the right of the besiegers of 
th(' Army of the Potomac until the open- reterslmrg and Richmond, had its pick- 
ing of the spring campaign of 1SÛ:J. The ds within a few miles of the latter city. 
lll

es of that army had been fearful dur- Sheridan, at the same time, was at Kerns- 
ing six months, from the beginning of )Iay town, neaT \\ïnehester, fun mastpr of the 
until Nonmher, ISO.!. The aggregate 
henandoah YaIl('y from Harper's Ferry 
nU1n\,{'r in kiIh.d, W0U111I{'ù. missing, amI to Stannton. Orant's ehi('f husinp::,s ùur- 
pri..;mwrs was ov{,1' 80.000 men, of whom ing the winter was to hoM Lee tightly 
n('arly 10,noO ,,{'re ki11{'d in hattlf'. .\(1(1 whi1{' SI1Pnnan. Thomas, and Canhy were 
to thesp the losses of the Army of the making their important conquests, in a('- 
James during the same period, and the eordanee with the comprehen8ive plan uf 
]51 
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the lieutena.nt-general. The leaders in the Confederacy to obtain a law to that 
the Confederate government at Riehmond effeet. Viewing the 8ituation calmly, he 
contemplated the ab<llldonment of Yir- saw no hope for the presen-ation of his 
ginia and the eoneentration of the troops army from starvation or capture, nor for 
of Lee and Johnson south of the Roanoke. the existence of the Confederacy, except in 
The politicians of Virginia would not breaking through Grant's lines and form- 
allow such a movement, nor would Lee ing a junction with Jolm,,;ton in North 
have led the Army of Korthern Virginia Carolina. He knew such a movement 
out of that State; SG President Davis would he p('rilous, but he resohed to at- 
and his ad\'is('rs had to abandon their telllpt it; and he prepared for a retreat 
project. Besides, Grant held Lee so firm- from the 
\.ppomattox to the Hoanoke. 
lr that he had no free choice in the mat- Uraut saw I"ymptoms uf 
mdl a movement, 
t('r. and, on :March 24, U
li;;, issu('d an 01"ller 
It was near the close of 
Iarch, ISO,3, for a g('neral forward monment on the 
hefore Gnmt was I'eady for a general 2!Ith. On the 2.:;th Lee's anny attempted 
movement against l
ee. :Early in Decem- to br('ak the National Hne at the strong 
bel" 'Vanen had s('ized the 'Veldon road point of Fort 
teadman, in front of thc 
fartllf'r south than had yet })('en done. tlth Corps. They ah,o assa.il<.d Furt Uas- 
J[p dt'stro,red it (Dec. 7) all the way to kell, on the left of Fort :steadman, but 
the l\Ieherin Hiver, meeting with little were r('pulsed. Tlwse \\"('I'e bharp but 
opposition. A f('w weeks later there fruitless :::;truggles by the ('on federates to 
\Va,s <;ome sharp skirmishing between Con- break the line. The grand muvement of 
federate g'unhoats amI National batteries the whole National army on the 2ßth was 
near Dut
h Uap Canal. A little later a bl'gun by the left, for the purpose of turn- 
mo\"ement was maJ.e on the extreme left Ì11g Lee's right, with an onrwhdming 
of the 
ationals to seize the Southside force. 
\.t the same time Sheridan WRS 
Ra.ilway and to develop the strength of approaching the :Southsidc Railway to de- 
Lep's right. The entire army in front of stroy it. Lee's right intr('nehed lines e,,- 
Petersburg received marching orders, and, tended l)('yond llateher'8 Run, and again:::;t 
on Feb. ü, the flanking mov('ment began. these and the men who held them the 

\fter a sharp fight near Hatcher's Run, turning column marched. General Onl, 
the .Kationals permanently utenJ.ed their with three divisions of the Army of the 
left to that stream. (}rant now deter- .Jan1('s, had been dr:l\vn from the north 
mined to cut off all communication with sid(' of tha1 river ancl transff'lTf'd to the 
nicJul10nd north of tha.t city. The 0)1- left of the National Hn('s hpfore Pet('rs- 
portunity offered towards the middle of hurg. The remainder of ()nl"s command 
Februarv. J
ee had drann the greater pOl'- was left in charge of GpJl('ral \Veit:wl, to 
tion of 
 his foreeH from the Hhenandoah hold the extend
d lines of the Nationals, 
Yallev, and Sheridan, under instructionl-;, fully 3,) miles in length. 
made
 a grand cavalry raid a'l-!ainst the Sheridan reached Dinwiddie Court-house 
northern communications with the Con- towards the evening of :Mareh 2!). :Early 
federate capital, and especia1Jy for the that morning the corps of "T aITen (5th) 
seizure of Lynchburg. It was a most de- and Humphreys (2d) moved on parallel 
structive march, and very bewildering to roads against the flank of the Confed- 
the Confederates. erates, and, when within 2 miles of 
This raid, the junction of the National tllPir works, eneounterf'd a line of battle. 
vrmies in NOI.th Carolina, and the opera- A sharp fight occurred, and the Confed- 
tions at :Mohile and in Central Alabama erates were repulsed, with a loss of many 
satisfied Lee that he could no longer killed and wound('d and 100 made prison- 
ma.intain his position, unless, by some ers. 'Vanen lost 3iu men. Lee now fuI1y 
mpans, his army might be vastly increased comprehended the perils that menaced 
Ilnd new and ample resources for its sup- him. The only line of communication 
ply obtained. He had recommended 
he with the rest of the Conf('deraey might 
emancil)ation of the slaves and makmg be cut at any hour. He also p('reeived the 
soldiers of them, hut the slave interest necessity of strengthening his right to 
was too powerful in the civil councils uf 
l\ ert the impending shock of battle; Iikl'- 
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wise of maintaining his extended line of break. Parke carried the outer line of 
works eO\ering Petersburg and Hiehmond. the Confederate works in his front, but 
Kat aware of the withdrawal of troops was checked at an inner line. 'Vright 
from the north side of the James, he left drove e,'erything before him to the Boyd- 
Longstreet's corps, 8,000 strong, to defend ton plank-road, where he turned to the 
Richmond. Lee had massed a great body left towards Hatcher's Run, and, pressing 
of his troops-some J,>,OOU-at a point in along the rear of the Confederate in- 
front of the corps of '''arren and Hnm- trenchments, captured several thousand 
phreys, the former on the extreme right of men and many guns. Ord's division hroke 
the Confederates. There Lee attempted the Confederate division on Hateher's 
(
Iareh 3U) to break throug-h the National Run, when the combined forces swung 
lilH':O;, and for a mOlllent his suecess seem- round to the right and pushed towards 
ed a:o;sured. 
\ part of t11C line was pu:o;hed I>ctershurg- from the southwest. On the 
baek. hut UrifJin's di\"Í
i()n stooll firm HIlIl same day the Southside Hailway was first 
stemllled the fierce torrcnt, while 
\
Tes stl'uek at three points by the Nationals, 
amI Crawford reformcd the broken col- who had drinn the Confederates from 
umll. \Varren soon assumed the ofl"ensive, their intrenchments and captured many. 
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made a countercharge, and, by the aid of This achienlllent effectually cut off one 
a part of Haneock's corps, drove back the of Lee's most important cOlllmunieations. 
Confc.t1erates. Lee then struck another Gibbon's di,'ision of Ord's command 
blow at a supvo
ed weak point on the captured two strong redoubts south of 
eÜl'pme left of the Nationals, held by Petersburg. In this assault Gibbon lost 
Sheridan. A severe battle ensued (see about 500 men. The Confederates were 
Fn"E FORKS, BATTLE OF). Both parties now confined to an in.lwr line of woxks 
lost heavily. dose awund PetQn...burg. Longstreet went 
On the 
evening of the same day all to the hflp of Lec, 
nc): th
 h!-tteJ; Ol;d.ereÙ! 
the :Kational guns in front of PetQrshul'g a char.ge to be mad
 to recover: some o
 
opC'ned on the Confedpra te lines from the lost iutrenehments_ It failecJ; :m
 
Appomattm:: to Hatcher's Hun. "'right, so ended the really last blow struck f.or 
ParkC'. and Ord, holding the intrenchments the defence of Hichmond hy Lee's army. 
at Petpl'sburg, wel'e ordered to follow up Gen. A. P. Hill, one of Lee's best offi- 
the bomhardment "ith an assault. The ('('rs, was shot dead while reconnoitring. 
bombardment was kppt up until -1: A.l\f. Lee now perccived that he could no longer 
'
\.l,n'il 2), 
nd, the 
\s
.l1llt l
egan at ùay- hold l>C'ter
hurg or the eapital with safety 
\33 .. 
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hut in each case an early dissolution had 
hindered its consideration, and the long 
deha tes on the Petition of Right now made 
it impossible to proceed further with it 
in the existing session. Yet, for three 
years the King llad been coJIeeting ton- 
uage and poundage, just as he collected 
the impositions-that is to say, as if he 
lmd no need of a Parliamentary grant. 
The Commons therefore proposed to save 
t he right of Parliament by voting ton- 
n
ge and poundage for a single year, and 
to discuss the matter at length the foJIow- 
iug session. 'Yhen the King refused to 
l1eeept this compromise they had recourse 
to the bold assertion that the Petition of 
}
ight had settled the question in their 
favor. Charles answered by proroguing 
l'arJiament, and took occasion in so doing 
to repudiate the doctrine which they ad- 
vanced.-Ganlincr. 


to his army. At 10.30 on Sunday morn- 
ing (April 2) he telegraphed to the gov- 
unment at Richmond: "My Jines are 
hroken in three places; Richmond must 
be e,'acuated this evening." Then Lee's 
troops withdrew from Petersburg, and the 
struggle there ended. 
Peterson, CHARLES .TACOBS, author; 
hllrn in Philadelphia, Pa., July 20, 1819. 
His publications include The Military 
Heroes of the Rewllltion. 'Leith a Xar1'a- 
th;c of the lrar of Independence; The 
Jfilitary lleroes of the War of 1812 and 
of the lVar with Jlexieo.. Grace Dudley, or 
.1mold at Saratoga: Cruising in the Last 
lVar; The 
Yal'Ol Heroes of the United 
Ntates, etc. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 4, 1887. 
Petigrn, JA11ES J-,EWIS, statesman; born 
in Abbeville district, S. C., March 10, 
1789; graduated at the University of 
South Carolina in 180!); admitted to the 
bar in 1811. He was an opponent of nuIli- June 7, Hì
8. 
fication in 1830, and of secession in 1860. The Petition exhibited to His Majesty by 
A .1[('uwir of his life was written by the I...ords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
William J. Grayson and published in 18GG. Commons in this present Parliament as- 
He died in Charleston, S. C., March 3, sembled, concerning divers Rights and 
1863. Liberties of the Subjects, with the 
Petition of Right, THE. The Petition King's Majesty's Ro
'al Answer there
 
d Right is memorable as the first statu- unto in full Parliament. 
tory restriction of the powers of the 1'0 the King's ]lost Excrllent ][ajcst!J. 
crown since the accession of the Tudor Humbly show unto our Sovereign J"ord 
dynasty. Yet, though the principles laid the King, the I"ords Spiritual and Tem- 
down in it had the widest possible bear- poral, and Commons in Parliament as- 
ing, its remedies were not intended to sembled, that whereas it is declared amI 
apply to all questions which had arisen or enacted by a statute made in the time of 
migJlt arise between the crown and the the reign of King Edward the Ii'il'st, com- 
Parliament, but merely to those which h
d monly called, Rtatntutn de Tallaflio linn 
aris('n since Charles's accession. Parlia- conecdendo,* that no tallage or aid shall 
ment had waind, for the present at least, be laid or leyied by the King or his heirs 
tIle consideration of Duckingham's mis- in this realm, without the goodwill awl 
conòuet. It had also waind the considera- a
sent of the Archbishops, Bishops, :Earls,- 
tion of the question of impositions. Barons, Knights, Burgesses, and other the 
The motiyes of the Commons in keeping freemen of the commonalty of this realm; 
silence on the impositions were probably and by authority of Parliament holden in 
twofold. In the first p
ace, they probahJy the fiye and twentieth year of the rei:"'1l 
wished to deal spparately with the new (If King E(lward the Third, it is declared 
grieyances, because in dealing with them and enacted, that from thenceforth no per- 
they would restrain the King's power to son shall be compelled to make any loans 
make war without Parliamentary consent. to the King against his will, b('cause such 
The refusal. of tonnage amI poundage loans were against reason and the fran- 
\\ould restrain his power to goyern in chise of tlw land; and hy other laws of 
time of peace. r n tJlP 8(>('on<< pJaI>e, they this realm it is provided, that none should 
bad a tonnage and poundage bill before . This Is now held not to have been a 
tlwm. Such a bill had bcen introduced statute. See Garùiner's DocUlIIcnts of the 
into each of the preceding Parliaments, Pm.itan Rerolution, page 1. 
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he charged hy any charge or imposition, cd, and when for their df'linrance they 
ca lied a Bf>Ilf'Volencf>, or b.y sueh like were hrought before your .J llstic('s, by 
charge, hy which the statutes before-men- rour :l\Iajesty's writ::! of Habeas Corpu<;, 
tiOlWcl, amI other the p'ooù laws and stat- there to undergo and rf'ceivf' as tlw ('ourt 
utes of this rf'alm, your subjects have in- should order, and their keepers command- 
lwrited this fr('edom, that thcy &hould not ed to certify the caus('s of their detainer: 
he compelled to contribute to any tax, no cause was certified. hut that they were 
tallage, aid, or other like charge, not set dl'tained by your :Majesty's special com- 
by common eonsent in Parliament: Uland, c,;ignified by the Lords of your 
Yet l1('v('rtheless, of late di,'ers com- Privy Council, and yet were returned back 
missions directed to sundry Commissiouers to several pri!>ons, without heing charged 
in sewral counties with instructions lmve with an
'thing to w11ich they might make 
issued, by means whereof your people Imve an<;wer according to the law: 
})('en in divers places assembled, and re- And whet'eas 01 late great companies of 
quired to lcnd certain sums of money soldiers and mariners have bpen disperscd 
upon 
'our 
Iajesty, and mal1)' of them into divers counties of the realm, and tl1(' 
11pon their refusal so to do, han had an inhabitants against their wilIs have be('n 
oath administercd Ul1to them, not war- compelIed to receÌ\'e them into tllPir 
}":,ntable by the laws or statutes of this houses, and there to suffer them to so- 
realm, and have been eonstrained to be- journ, against the laws and customs of 
come bound to make appearance and gh-e this realm, and to the great grievance and 
attendance before J'onr Privy Counci1, and vexation of the people: 
in other places, and others of them have And whereas also by authority of Par- 
bCf'n therefore imprisoned, confined, and lianwnt, in the 2,3th year of the reign of 
sundry other ways molested and dis- King Edward the Third, it is df'clared 
quieted: and dinrs other charges have l
nd enacted, that no man shall be fore- 
},('en laid and levied upon your people in judged of life or limb against the form 
several counties, by Lords Lieutenants, of the Great Charter, and the law of tlle 
])('puty I..ieut(,ll:.mts. Commissioners for land: and hy the said Great Charter and 
Musters, Justices of Peace and others, by other the-laws and statut('s of this your 
command or direction from your :i\fajesty realm, no man ought to be adjudged to 
ûr your Pri\'y Council. against the laws ðeath; but b)' the laws established in this 
::Ind free customs of this realm: your realm, either by the customs of the 
And where al!"o by the statute caned, same realm or by Acts of Parliament: and 
"The Great Charter of the T..iberties of whereas no offender of what kind soe\'er 
England," it is declared and enacted, that is exempted from the procef'ding-s to be 
no Í1"eeman may be taken or imprisoned used, and punishments to be inflicted by 
or be dissf'ised of his freehold
 or liber- the laws and statutes of this your realm: 
ties, or his free customs, or be outlawed nevertheless of late divers connnis;,ions 
or exiled; or in any manner destroyed, under ;your :Majesty's Great f'eal have 
hut by the lawful judgment of his peers, issued forth, by which certain persons 
or by the law of the land: have been assigned and appointed Com- 
And in the eight and twentieth year of missioners with power and authority to 
the reign of King Edward the Third, it proceed within the land, according to the 
was declared and enacted by authority of justice of martial law against such sol- 
Parliament, that no man of what estate diers and mariners, or other dissolute 
or condition that he be, should be put out persons joining with Uwm, as should com- 
of his lands or tenements. nor taken, nor mit any murder, robbery, felony, mutiny, 
imprisoned. nor disinherited. nor put to or other outrage or misdemeanour whatso- 
dpath, without being brought to answer ever, and by such summary cour<;e and 
Ly due procf'!-.s of law: order, as is agreeable to martial Jaw, amI 
Ke,-ertheleFs, against the tenor of the is used in armies in time of war, to pro- 
said statutes, and other the good laws and cped to the trial and condpmnation of 

tatutes of 
'our realm. to that end pro- Huch offenders, and them to cause to be 
,irl('d. dinrs of your suhjects have of late executed and put to death, aeeonling to 
bc('n imprison('d without any cause show- the law martial: 
1;j;j 
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By pretext whereof, some of your :Maj- 
Esty'S subjeets have been b
' some of the 
said Commissioners put to death, when 
and where, if by the laws and statutes 
oÏ the land t1H'Y had deserwcl dea th, by the 
same laws and f\fatutes also they might, 
and hy no other ought to have been, ad- 
judged and executed: 
And also sundry grievous offenders by 
colour thereof, claiming an exemption, 
have escaped the punishments due to 
them bJT the laws and statutes of this your 
realm, by reason that divf'rs of your offi- 
cers and ministers of justice have un- 
justly 1'efused, or forborne to !}l"oceed 
against such offenders aceonling to the 
same laws and statutes, upon pretence 
that the said offenders wpre punishable 
only by martial law, and h
T authority of 
811ch commissions as aforesaid, which com- 
missions, amI all other of like nature, are 
wholly and. directly contrary to the said 
Jaws and statutes of this your realm: 
They do therefore humbly pray your 
Most Excellent Majesty, that no man 
hereafter be compelled to make or ;yield 
any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such TIlE llE:\IOXRTRA"KCE AGAIXST TO"KNAGE 
like charge, without common consent by AXD POUl'\DAGE. 
Act of Parliament; and that none be June 2;;, JG2R. 
called to make answer, or take such oath, Most Gracious Sovereign, your Maj- 
or to give attendance, or he confined, or esty's most Joyal and dutiful subjeets, the 
otherwise molested or disquif'ted coneern- Commons in this prC'!"-C'nt Parliament as- 
ing the same, or for refusal thereof; and ß
'm},led, }'ping in nothing more carpful 
that no freeman, in any such malllH'r as than of the honour and prospC'rity of 
'our 
is before-mentioned, be imprisoned or d('- Majest
T, and the kingdom, which they 
tained; and that your l\IajC'sty will he know do 11Iueh deppnd upon that happy 
pleaspd to remove the said soldiers and lmion and rela1 ion betwixt your :l\rajesty 
mariners, and that your IwopJe may not amI your peoph>, do with mueh sorrow 
he so burdened in time to eome; and that a pprell('I1lI, that by reason of the incer- 
the fore
mid commissions for IH"oceeding tainty of their continuance together, the 
hy martial law, may be rf'voked and an- unexpected interruptions which have Iwen 
nu]]ed; and that hereafter no commissions cast upon them, and the shortness of time 
of like naturf' may i
sue forth to any per- in which JTour :l\Iajesty }Ja th determined to 
son or persons whatsoever, to be executed end this Ression, thf'Y cannot bring to ma- 
flS aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of tnrity and perfection divers businesses of 
your MajestJ"s subject:; he destroyed or weight, which they have takpn intp their 
put to death, contrary to the laws and consideration and resolution, as most im- 
franchise of the land. ]lOl.tant for the common good: amongst 
All which tlwy most humbly pray of other things they have taken into especial 
;your Most Excellent Majesty, as their eare the preparing of a Bill for the grant- 
lights and liberties according to the laws iug of your l\Iaje!"-ty slwh a subsidy of 
nnd statutes of this realm: aud that your 'j onnagf' and PouudagC', as mig:lt upho1.1 
Majesty wou1d also vouchsafe to declare, your profit and revenue in as ample a 
that tbe awards, doings, and proceedings ]uanner as their jnst care and respect of 
to the prejudice of your people, in any of trade {wherein not only the prospf'rity, 
the premises, shall not be drawn hereaftf'r hut ewn the life of the kingtlom doth con- 
136 


into eonsequenee or example: and that 

-our Majesty would be also graciously 
I,leased, for the further comfort and safC'ty 
of your people, to declare your royal will 
and pleasure, that in the things afore- 
said all your offief'rs and ministers shaH 
81'rye J'ou, according to the laws and stat- 
utes of this realm, as they tender the 
honour of JTour Majesty, and the pros- 
perity of this kingdom. 
[Which Petition being read the 2nd of 
June Hi
R, the King's answer was tlms 
de1ivered unto it. 
The King willeth that right he done ac- 
cording to t he laws and customs.; of the 
realm; and that tIle statutes he put in 
due execution, that his subjf'ets may lw\'e 
]10 cause to complain of any Wl"Oug 01' 
opprC'ssionH, contrary to their just rights 
and Ii1wrtiC's, to the prpsf'rnÜion whp1"pof 
J.e holds himself as well obliged as of his 
prerogath e. 
On .TUJlf' 7 the anSWf'r was givpn in t}le 
aef'ustol1lf'd form, l';uit droit fait comme 
it cst désiré.] 
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sist) would pf'rmit: but being a work dent. .At othcr times it hath been grant- 
which will rcquire much time, and prep- ed upon occasion of war, for a certain 
aration by confcrence with your :Majesty's l1umber of years, with proviso, that if the 
oniccrs, and with the merchants, not only war wcre end ell in the meantime, then the 
of London, hut of other rcmote parts, grant should ccase; and of course it hath 
thcy find it not pos
ible to be accomplish- hccn sequestí'red into the hands of some 
cd at this time: whí'refore considering it subjects to be emplo,yed for the guarding 
will be much more prcjudicial to the right of the seas. And it is acknowledgcd by 
of the subjcct, if your :Majesty should the ordinary answers of your :Majesty's 
continue to rcceÏ\'e the same without au- predccessors in their assent to the Bills 
thority of law, after the determination of of subsidies of Tonnage and l>oundage, 
a Rcssion, than if there Imd been a recess tllat it is of the nature of other subsidies, 
by adjournment onl,}', in which casc that proceeding from the goodwill of the sub- 
intendcd grant would ha\"c related to the ject. Very few of your predecessors had 
first day of the Parliament; and assuring it for life, until the reign of Henry VII,* 
themselns that your l\Jajesty is resolved who was so far from conceiving he had 
to observe that your royal answer, which any right thereunto, that although he 
:-"Ou han lately made to the Petition of granted commissions for collccting eer- 
Hight of both Houses of Parliament; yet tain duties and customs due by law, yet 
douhting lest your )lajesty may be mis- he made no commissions for receiving the 
informed concerning this particular case, subsidy of Tonnage and Poundage, until 
as if you might continue to take those the same was granted unto him in Parlia- 
suhsidies of Tonnage and Poundage, amI mcnt. Since his time all the Kings and 
other impositions upon merchants, with- Queí'ns of this realm have had the like 
out breaking that answer, they are forced grants for life by the free love and good- 
hy that duty which they owe to your )[aj- will of the subjects. And whensoever the 
csty, and to those whom they represent, people have been grieved by laying any 
to declare, that there ought not any im- impositions or other charges upon their 
position to be laid upon the goods of mer- goods and merchandises without authority 
chants, e
}Jortcd or imported, without of law (which hath been very seldom), 
common conflent by Act of Parliamcnt, 
'et upon complaint in Parliament they 
which is the right and inheritance of rour have been forthwith relieved; saving in 
subjects, founded not only upon the most the time of your royal father, who having 
ancient and original constitution of this through ill counsel raised the rates and 
kingdom, but oftcn confirmed and de- charges upon merchandises to that height 
darcd in divcrs statute laws. at which they now are, Jet he was pleased 
And for the better manifestation there- f;0 far forth to 
rield to the complaint of 
of, may it please your :Majesty to under- his people, as to offer that if the value of 
stand, that although your royal prede- those impositions which he had set might 
cessors the Kings of this realm have oftcn be made good unto him, he would bind 
had such subsidies, and impositions grant- himself and his heirs by Act of Parliament 
ell unto thcm, upon divers occasions, espe- never to lay any other; which offer the 
cially for the guarding of the seas, and Commons at that time, in regard of the 
safe-guard of merehants; yet the subjects grcat burden, did not think fit to yield 
h

ve been ever careful to use such cau- unto. Kevcrtheless, your loyal Commons 
tions, and limitations in those grants, as in this Parliament, out of their especial 
might preví'nt any claim to be made, that zeal to your service, and especial regard 
!'ouch suh
idies do proceed from duty, and of your pressing occasions, have taken 
not from the free gift of the subjects: into their consideration, so to frame a 

nd that the)- have heretofore used to limit grant of sub
idy of Tonnage or Poundage 
a time in such grants, and for the most 10 yonr ::\Iajesty, that both you might have 
part but short, as for a :year or two, and bf'{'n the lwtter enabled for the defence of 
if it were continued longer, they have )"our realm, and your subjects, by being 
sonH'times directcd a certain space of . Tonnage and poundage was granted for 
eessation, or intermission, that so the life to Edward IV. In 1464. It was also 
right of the subject might he more e\ i- granted In 1483 to Richard III. for life. 
1.')7 
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nances of my Crown, by alleging I have 
given away my right thereto by my an- 
swer to your Petition: 
This is so prejudicial unto me, that I 
am forced to end this Session some few 
hours before I meant, being not willing 
to receive any more Remonstrances, to 
which I must give a harsh answer. And 
",jnce I see that even the House of Com- 
mons begins already to make false con- 
structions of what I granted in your Peti- 
tion, lest it be worse interpreted in the 
cu un try, I will now make a declaration 
concerning the true intent thereof: 
The profession of both Houses in the 
time of hammering this Petition, was no 
ways to trench upon my Prerogative, say- 
ing they had neither intention or power 
to hurt it. Therefore it must needs be 
eonceiyed that I have granted no new, 
tut only confirmed the ancient liberties of 
my subj ects: Jet to show the clearness of 
my intentions, that I neither repent, nor 
mean to recede from anything I have 
promised you, I do here declare myself, 
that those things which have been done, 
whereby many have had some cause to ex- 
Jwct the liberties of the subjects to be 
trenched upon,-which indeed was the first 
and true ground of the Petition,-shall 
not hereafter be drawn into example for 
your prejudice, and from time to time; 
in the word of a king, ye shall not llaYe 
TIlE KING'S SPEECH AT TIlE PnOROGATION the like cause to complain: but as for 
OF PARLLUIEXT AT TIlE END OF TIlE rl'onnage and Poundage, it is a thing I 
SESSION OI!' 1028. cannot want, and was never intended by 
:you to ask, nor meant by me-I am sure 
-to grant. 
To conclude, I command you all that 
are here to take notice of what I have 
spoken at this time, to be the true intent 
and meaning of what I granted you in 

'our Petition; but especially, J'ou my 
Lords the Judges, for to J'ou only under 
me belongs the interpretation of laws, for 
none of the Houses of Parliament, either 
joint or separate,' (what new doctrine su- 
ever may be raised) have any power either 
to make or declare a law without my 
consent. 
Petrel, THE. The United States rev- 
enue-cutter .liken, whieh had been sur- 
rendered to the insurgents at CharleBton, 
in December, 18GO, was converted into a 
privateer, manned by a crew of thirty-six 
men, mostly Irish 1 and called the Petrel. 
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secure from all undue charges, be tlle 
more encouraged cheerfully 
o proceed 
in their course of trade; by the increase 
whereof your Majesty's profit, and like- 
wise the strength of the kingdom would 
be very much augmented. 
But not now being able to accomplish 
this their desire, there is no course left 
unto them, without manifest breaeh of 
their duty, both to :your .l\Iajesty and 
their country, save only to make this 
humble declaration, "That the receiving 
of Tonnage and Poundage, and other im- 
IJositions not granted by Parliament, is a 
hreach of the fundamental liberties of tbis 
kingdom, and contrary to your Majesty's 
)(J\'al an!'(wer to the said Petition of 
l
(ght." And therefore they do most 
humbly beseech your Majesty to forbear 
any further receiving of the same, and not 
to take it in ill part from those of your 
Majesty's lm'ing subjects, who shall re- 
fuse to make payment of any such 
charges, without warrant of law demanded. 
And as by this forbearance, your :Most 
Excellent Majesty shall manifest unto the 
world your royal justice in the observa- 
tion of :rour laws: so they doubt not, but 
hf'reafter, at the time appointed for their 
coming again, they shall have occasion 
to express their great desire to advance 
your Majesty's llOnour and profit. 


June 2G, 1028. 
It may seem strange, that I came so 
sudden]y to end this Session; before I give 
my assent to the Rills, I will tell you the 
c
use, though I must avow, that I o\\'o 
the account of my actions to God a]one. 
Jt is known to e\"Cry one, that a wItHe ago 
the House of ('ommons ga ,"e me a Re- 
monstrance,* how aceeptaù]e every Illall 
JUay judge; and for the merit of it, I 
wiU not call that in qlH'stion, for I am 
sure no wise man can justify it. 
Now since I am truly informed, that a 
second Remonstrance is preparing for me 
to take away the profit of my Tonnage and 
Poundage, one of the chiefest mainte- 


· A g-en('ral remonstrance on the misgovern- 
ment of the kingdom, in which Buckingham 
was named as the author of abuses. had been 
l)l'escpt p ù to tile King on June 11. 
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On .Tuly 2R, lRGl, she went to sea, and duction in H1O
 was g0.2ï:).:1æ barrel:;. 
&oon ft'll in with the National frigate Ht. valued at $71.30ï,739. The largest pro- 
Lau:rencc, which she mistook for a mer- dueing States were Ohio, 21,014,231 bar- 
ehantman. She was regarded as a rich rels: ',"est Yirginia. 13,513,3-15 barrels; 
prize, and the Petrel bore do\\ n upon her, and Pennsylvania, 12,063,880 barrels. 
while she appeared to be trying to escape. Petticoat Insurrection. See NI- 
When the latter came within fair range, \ELLES, CHARLES ÉTIENNE DE. 
the St. Lawrence opened her ports and Pettit, CHARLES, legislator; born in 
gm'e her the contents of three heavy guns. Amwell, N. J., in 1736; admitted to the 
Une of these sent a shell known as the bar in 1770; appointed secretary to Gov- 
"Thunderbolt," which exploded in the ernor Franklin of New Jersey in I 7j2; 
hold of the Petrel, while a 32-pound shot was also secretary to GO\TerÌlOr Living- 
struf'k 11er amidships, below the water- sion, Franklin's successor. He served as 
m:u-k. In an instant she was made a quartermaster during the '''ar of the Rev- 
total wreck, and went to the bottom of olution. He was elected to Congress in 
the ocean, leaving the foaming waters oYer 1785, and was instrumental in oLtainin
 
hf'r grave thickly strewn with splinters l'ennsylvania's adoption of the United 
and her struggling crew. Four of these States Constitution. He died in PhiJa- 
were drowned; the remainder were saved. delphia, Pa., Sept. 4, 1800. 
Th
y were so dazed that they did not Peyton, BALlE, legislator; born in Sum- 
known what had happened. A flash of per county, Tenn., Nov. :W, lR03; elected 
fire, a thunder-peal, tIle crash of timbers, to Congress in 1833; sern'd four yea.r;;;, 
and engulfment in the sea had been the when he removed to Louisiana. He ,<;erved 
incidents of a moment of their experience. during the war with )Iexieo, and in 18-H) 
Her sun-iving crew were sent to prison to was appointed United States minister to 
answer the charge of piracy, but received Chile. He died in Gallatin county, Tenn., 
the same treatment as those of the Aug. 19, 1878. 
SAVANNAH (q. v.). Peyton, JOlIN LEWIS, author; born in 
Petroleum. The early settlers around Staunton, Va., Sept. 15, 182
; graduated 
the headwaters of the Alleghany River, at the rninrsity of Virginia Law School 
in PennsJ'h'ania and New York, were ac- in 18.!;;; removed to Chicago, In., about 
quainte(1 with the existence of petroleum 1835. He was made agent for the South- 
there, where it oozed out of the banks of ern Confederacy in Europe in 18(;1, and 
streams. Springs of petroleum were Roon afterwards ran the hlockade at Char- 
",truck in Ohio, in lS
O, where it so much leston, S. C. He was the author of .-1 
interfered with soft-water wells that it ,ÇJtatistical "View of the ,r;.;tate of Illinois; 
was considered a nuisance. Its real value Pacific Railzcay ('ommunication and the 
was su!'peeted by Ft P. Hildreth, who Trade of China; The American Crisis; 
wrote, in 182(;: "It affords a clear, brisk Orer the Alleghanies and _-1 cross the 
lip-ht when burned in this way [in lamps Prairies; Hist01'y of Augusta County, "Va.; 
in workshops], and it wiH be a valuable etc. He died in 18\)6. 
aTtiele for lighting the sheet-lamps in Phelps, EDWARD ?OHN, diplomatist; 
the future cities of Ohio." It remained b(1rn in )'Iidd1cbury. Yt., July 11, 1R

; 
unappreciated until IS,')!), when :Messrs. graduated at l\Iiddlehury College in 1840; 
Bowditch & Drake, of New Havpn, Conn., admitted to the bar in 1843, and began 
bored through the rock at Titusville, on practice in his native town; remond to 
Oil Crpek, Pa., 
md struck oil at the depth Burlington, Vt., in 1845 and praeti:,wJ 
of 70 feet. They pumped 1,000 gallons there till 18.,}1; was Professor of Law in 
a day, and so the regular boring for pe- Yale Law School in ] 881-8.3; United 
troleum was begun. From 1861 until 1876 Siates minister to England in 188;)-8!); 
1h(\ ayprage daily product of all the wens and senior counsel for the Unitpd States 
was about 11,000 barrels. The total yield on the Bering Sea Court of Arbitration. 
within that period was about 2,250,000,- He died in New Haven, Conn., l\larch 9, 
000 gallons of crude oil. The first export }!IOO. 
of petroleum was in 18m, of 27,000 bar- Phelps, JOlIN 'WOLCOTT, military offi- 
rels, valued at $1,000,000. The total pro- cer; born in Guilford, Vt., Nov. 13, 1813; 
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raduated at \Yest Point in 1836; and rnited 
tates to tIle intprnational con- 
served in the artillery in the 
eminole fer('nce on 
amoa in Berlin, and also ap- 
\Var. He fought in the WiH' against fointed minister to Germany, retiring 
Mexico, and accompanied the Utah expedi- in 1803 and being appointed a judge of 
tion in 1858. He resigned in IS[í!). In the court of errors and appeals of 1\ew 
May, 1861, he became colonel of a Ver- Jersey. He died in Teaneck, N. J., June 
mont volunteer regiment, with which he 17, ISfJ4. 
established an intrenched camp at Kf'w- Philadelphia, the metropolitan cit.\" of 
}}ort News, and was soon afterwards made Pennsylnmia; poplllal"ly kno\\ n as the 
brigadier-general. Attached to General "City of Brotherly LO\"e" amI the" City 
Hutler's expedition against New Orleans, of Homes"; ranking- among Americ,1ll 
11(' landed on f'hip Island, Miss., on Dec. cities third in area. population, product 
4, 18{H, when he issued a proclamation of manufactures. and fon'ign trade ton- 
lwstile to slaver)'. It was di..a\"owerl by na
e. The city is co('\:tensive with the 
his superiors, and the temporizing policy POUllty of the same name; is situated at 
which he believed was to nIle eauf'ed his tlH' junction of the Df'la ware and :-:dmd- 
l'Csignation. He was the first offiepr who kill riwr:-.. and on thn'c main lines 'of 
enlisted amI disciplined negro soldiers in railroads. the Pl'nnsyh":1JJia, the Baltimore 
the Civil 'Var. He died in Guilford, Vt., & Ohio. and the Phih\delphia & Read- 
Feb. 2, lRR5. .ing. controlling 
R.OOO miles of direct 
Phelps, OLIVER, jurist; born in \"ind- trackage; and is the terminus of nine 
E.or, Conn., in li 4!); was a successful mer- tnl.l1
atlalltie steamship lines, one Pacific 
chant, and during the Hevolutionary \Var line, three \Yest-[ndian Jines. and fh-e 
was in the Massachusetts commissar
T de- coastwise lines. Population (InOO), 1,2\)3,- 
partment. In li8S he, with Nathaniel (Wi; 1!J0.) (estimated), 1,408,150. 
Gorham, purchased a large tract of land Governm(nt. - Philad(.lphia is a mn- 
(2,200,000 acres) in the State of New nicipality with three local governmental 
York, and at Canandaigua opened the first departmtnts. viz.: Executive, with an- 
land-office established in America. In thority vested in a mayor; legislative, 
1795 he and William Hart bought the comprising select and common councils; 
Connecticut \Vestern Resen'e, in Ohio, and judicial. with magistrates and civil, 
comprising 3,300,000 acres. :Mr. Phelps criminal, and orphans' courts. The di- 
afterwards settled with his family at rectors of th(' Departments of Public 
Canandaigua, then a wild('rness; repre- Safety, rubJic ". orks, Supplies, and Pub- 
sented that district in Congress from lie HeaJth and Charities constitute the 
1803 to 1805; and was judge of a circuit mayor's cabinet. and eaeh of these de- 
court. He died in Canandaigua, N. Y., partments emhraces a nnmher of bureaus. 
Feh. 21, ISOfJ. Other exeeuti\"e funetiom,;, largely finan- 
Phelps, 'THOMA!,; STOWELL, naval offi- cial, are v('sted in officers or boards elected 
eer; Lorn in Buckfield, 1\1e., Nov. 2, IS
2; by the people or appointpd hy officials 
graduated at the enited f'tates Naval other tlHlIl the maror. and b('sides munici- 
Academy in IS.Hj; prmnotetl li('utenant in pal ofIieers proper t11ere are a number of 
I Ri)i); distinguished himsdf in tlw Civil county ('x('cuti\-e offief'rs, acting for and 
""ar at Fort Fisher, on blockading duty, represel 1 t5ng- the State, and indf'pendent 
and during the hattle of \Ye,.;t Point: was of the mayor. 
promotf'd r('ar-admiral in IHt;.t; and re- Public ] nfrrcsts. - The city embraee!'; 
tired in IRS.). He wrote R('lI/inisc(,lIcc.
 of an area of 12fJ.5 square miles, divided for 
l\"Lshinyton TNritory. lIe died in Kew mlministrativc purposes into fort
' - two 
York City, .Jan. 10, 1!101. wanl,.;. and in its general arrang('ment fol- 
Phelps, \VILLL\1\I \YALTER, diplomati!"-t; ]o\\"s tIle plans laid dm\"n by \Yilliam Penn. 
horn in New York City. Aug. 24, JR:m; There arc 3,000 milf's of highways, I,H2 
graduatc'd at Yale in 18GO; ('lpdpd to ('on- of whieh an> pawd: U
(îO miles of side- 
gress in 1872; appoint('d PniÌ<'d :-:tate9 walks; 
;;O hrillgps belonging to the city, 
minister to Austria in IHHI; re-plpdptl and valued at $
0.500.000; 2fJfJ.4Ï4 huild- 
to Congress in IHH
. ]n tlw same 
'par he illg!"-. of "hich 271,4R2 are d\\ellings; a 
was aplJointed a comlllis
ionH of the water - works sp;tem, utilizing the twù 
HiO 
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rivers, which cost over $43,000,000, and is 
being supplemented by a sand - filtration 
system to cost $26,000,000; a sewer sys- 
tem, ha, ing 9i9 miles of main, branch, 
and private sewers, of which the public 
sewers cost $23,330,450; and gas and 
electric lighting plants leased to a private 
corporation. The police force aggregates 
nearly 3,100 men, and costs annually 
about $:3,WS,OOO; and the fire department 
has SSO men, and costs about $1,242,220. 
The dty i
 justly proud of its system 
of puhlic parks and square,;, which com- 
prises 4,329 acres, the principal park, the 
magnificent Fainnount, having an area of 


538 persons, exclusive of proprietors and 
finn members; paid in salaries and wages, 
$132,001,912, and for materials used in 
manufacturing, $326,877,441; and had a 
combined product valued at $603,46ü,526. 
In the period 1880-HIOO the increase of 
capital was 166.5 per cent.; of wages, 
82.9; of materials, 71.6; and of gross 
pl"Oducts, 95. Among cities of the United 
States Philadelphia ranks first in the 
manufacture of carpets and rug
, woollen 
goods, leather, locomotives, hosiery and 
knit goods, chemicals, dentists' materials, 
bricks find tiles, car and carriage springs, 
dyeing and finishing textiles, and saws. 
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PUBLIC B\;ILIJISGS IS PHiLADKLPHIA D! 1790. 
Tbe buildinl!:., from left to rigbt, are: 1, back part of Protestant Epiøeopal Academy, not entirely finl.bed. 2, County Court-bou.e, 
.bowing welt .ide on Sixth Street, and tbe back part extending into State-hou!19 Square. 3, State-bou.e. built 1135; its original lofi l 
.te.Vle has been removed. 4, Hall of the American Pbil080pbical Society. 5. Library Company of Philadelphia. 6, Carpenter'a Hal . 
(B.dIl.Ctd Jrum a plat. in the .. Columbian Maflaz;n.," Januarv, 1790.) 


3,411 acres, and being the largest munici- Eleven per cent. of all textiles made in 
pal park in the T:nited States. In 1904 the T:nited States are produced here. 
the assessed real and personal valuations No city in the world shows a wider 
aggregated $1,162,074,023; tax rate, $15 range in production of iron and steel than 
per $1,000. The real estate owned by the Philadelphia, and its locomotive plants, 
city had a value of $66,iS7,369. On .Jan. ship - yards, rolling - mills, machine - tool 
1, 1903, the gross funded debt was $60,- plants, and saw-factorips lead all similar 
851,820; the revenue of the calendar year establishments in the world. The Bald- 
1904 was $45,9û2,209; expenditure, $35,- win Locomotive \Vorks have an output 
2iO,684; general cash balance, $22,800,- equal to the gross production of the re- 
081; liabilities, $22,17 4,205; surplus, maining twenty-seven plants operating in 
$6:34,875. the Pnited States. The largest oil-refinery 
Ind1tst1'ial Affairs.-According to the in the world is located at Point Breeze, 
United States census of 1900, Philadí'lphia Philadelphia, and several pipe-lines, sup- 
had 15,887 manufacturing and mechanical plemcnted by lines of tank-cars connt'ct- 
industries, which were operated on a total ing the oil regions with the seaboard, have 
capital of $476,529,407; emplo:red 26;',- their terminals here. 
VII.-L 161 
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Imsiness of $300,000.000, conducted by 
1,000 wholesale and johbing houses, many 
having a capital in ex('('ss of $1,000.000. 
Four organizations reprl',.;ent the com- 
l,ined intcl'('ioot:-; of the c:ity: the Board of 
Trade. l\Janufadurers' Club, ::\Ierchants' 
and Trayellers' 
-\.
"'oc:iation, and Tradeli 
League; ill(' others are interested gen- 
erally in a single indu
tr'y. Many of the 
conuuercial organizations, as well as ex- 
changes, are housed in the Philadelphia 
Bourse, a magnificent strudnre in the 
business section. 

 
 The Philadelphia Commercial ::\Iuseum 
.--/ i.;; a unique institution, known all over 
-' the world, supported by municipal appro- 
priations and membership sub
criptions, 
and ha\Ïng for its specific purpose the de- 
yelopment of foreign trade. One inter- 
Porcign Tmde. - )Iea;.ured by the ton- national and two Pan-American com- 
Jlage engaged in foreign trade, Philadel- men:ial congr('s
es have been held under 
}Jhia ranks third among Ameril'an sea- its auspiees, and it has also conducted a 
ports, with a total shipping. both inward Xational Export Exposition. 
and outward, of more than 3.870.000 gross FinaJlcial Intercsts. - The citizens of 
tons. Thc yalue of the foreign trade in Philadelphia have been noted for their 
merchandise in tIlt' fiscal year ending June thrift for generations, and this quality 
30, 1904, was: Imports. $.")3.8f10, lOG, of has not only built up the wealth of the 
which $34,211.0G8 was dutiable; exports, city, but has made it more distinctÎ\'ely 
$71,393,254. of which all e"\.ccpting $153,- than any üthpr in the rnited States a 
770 was of domesti(' prodlH.tion ;-total for- city of home-builders and home-owners, 
eign trade, $1
:).
R:
.3üO. Despite its rela- the latter feature heing a noteworthy in- 
tive inland location. the city has the ad- di('ation of the distribution of the aggre- 
yantages of a gn>at 
eaport. Rituated 100 gatf' wealth. In 1\)04 the city had eighty- 
miles from the ocean. at the junction of six bank,., trust c(ll1lpanieH, and Raving- 
the Dplaware and Rchuylkill rivers. the fund sOf'ieties, possessing a combined eap- 
fonner ofrers df'ar pa",
age to the oeean ital of 
.")G.OOO.OOO, 
urplus and undh'ided 
for ycssels drawing up to twenty-six fef'L profits of $79.000,000, and deposits reach- 
and drpdging under way parly in 1 !I 0.") ing the grcat total of $-I-!J-toOO.OOO. Thir- 
promi
ed a thirty-foot dwnnel to the sea. ty-four of the banks were national, and 
to be deepened later to t11irty-five feet. had capital of $
l,flO.").OOO; deposit
. 
Three large ship-yards afroI'd ample fa- $224,<3:33.754; 
urplus, $
4.s:30,000: and 
('iìities for repairin.g disabled Jl1prehant- annual dearings of about $G,OOO,OOO.OOO. 
yessels; UH're are three commodious dry Forty-three trust and safe deposit com- 
doeks alrm.g the Df'laware, and a fourtl
. panies had capital of $34,142,115; pur- 
('apahle of hoMing the largest n'

el afloat, plus an.l undiddpd profits, $39,189,759; 
i,." heing huilt at the Lf>ague Island navy- nnd depo
its, $1;)2.80-1-,4.")0. Six saving- 
yard; and the port also has three patent fund societies and saYings-banks had de- 
slip-railways, a floating derrick with lift- posits of $102,949,427, equal to nearly $70 
ing capacity of 12'> ton
. and four grain for every man, woman, and child in the 
elpvators on the water-front. city. 
Domestic Tmde. - Seventy - one COm- Ko exposition of the tln'ift of PhiJa- 
mercial organizations, sht:,'-one of which delpllÎ<l. would he adequate 'without a rec- 
are purely local, promote tlw foreign and ognition of the great work of the builù- 
domestic trade of the city, and its value ing and loan a

ociations. In the latest 
as a dishibuting cpntre in the domestic 
-('ar of recOl"d there were 4
G such asso- 
field ig attcsted by a wholc
ale annual ciations, hadng 107,000 members. over 
lG2 
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$45,000,000 in assets, $

,750,000 in an- 
nual receipts, and $11,000.000 in annual 
memberf'hip dues; and up" ard of 2,000 
hou
es were purchased or built through 
their aid in a single year. The various 
lines of insurance are represented by 
fortJ"-fh'e local companies, and by a large 
number of agents of foreign corporations. 
It is worthy of note that many of the 
tìnanc'ial institutions have been in unin- 
terrupted operation for 1;")0 years and up- 
ward. 
Educational .lcticitic8. - The public- 


IG1,000 pupils, witij more than 3,800 
teachers. The cost of maintaining the 
public-school system is about $-1,722,500 
ppr annum, and its property is valued at 
upward of $1.3,000,000. Among the higher 
puhlic in:;titutions are a Central High 
I'chool for boys, Central and Kortheast 
)fanual-training schools for hOJ's, Girls' 
High School, Girls' Commercial High 
SdlOOI, Girls' Kormal School, and a school 
of pedagogy connected with the BOJ"s' 
High School. 
Private and denominational institutions 
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CARPEYTBR'S HALL, PHrLADELPßlA. 


school f',y
tem of to-day is marked by sev- include the "ïlliam Penn Charter School 
eral fe?ttrre" inallf'uratcd by the Pro- (1GB!)), the oldest school of its kind in 
vincial A!'''PlUbly il; Hi83, which provided the country; Cllf'ltpnhaIll )filitary .Acad- 
for general, compuJ,.,ory. anù industrial emy (17liO); Protestant Episcopal Acad- 
education, anù the night school may trace emy (178.3); Roman Catholic High 
its birth in an unhrokf'n line back to School; La Salle and St. JosC'ph's col- 
lCj
IR. The :Model Sdlool, e!>tabli:;hcd in If'ges; Drexel Institute; Temple College: 
1818, was the fir>.t ill",titution in the Franklin and Spring Garden institutes; 
country organized e"-pressly for the train- Philadelphia Textile School; Buildl'rs' 
ing of tpacher
. To-day Philadelphia Exchange :-::ehool of Trades; School of DC'- 

pends about one-sixth of its total in- sign for "omen; School of the Acaùemy 
come for public education. for which thf're of Fine Arts; Girard College; anù the 
arc 2i7 schools, accommodating more than \Yilliamson Free School of :Mechanical 
163 
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Trades. The Cniversity of Pennsylvania, 
with its fourteen departments, heads the 
higher institutions of learning, and there 
are many iegal, medical, dental, pharma- 
ceutical, and theological schools of high 
lepute. Public and private educational 
systems are supplemented by thirty scien- 
tific associations, twenty-t" 0 museums, 
nine historical societies, thirty-one art, 
and thil ty-three specific associations. 
The library was early recognized as an 
essential adjunct to the public-school sJ's- 
tem, and to-day there are 146 public and 
subscription librarit:'s, with more than 
2,000.OUO bound volumes, while libraries in 
private homes probably contain 10,000,000 
volumes more. The largest circulating 
library is the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia, consisting of a main and sennteen 
branch houses. Already the city has ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for a central build- 
ing, and Andrew Carnegie has given $1,- 
500,000 for thirty branches. The Phila- 
delphia Library, organized in 1731, is the 


oldest subscription library in the l.
nited 
Sta tes. 
Religious lro1"k.-Practically every re- 
ligious denomination has a place of wor- 
ship in the city, the aggregate of churches 
being 848, with 32,3,000 communicants or 
members, of which the :l\Iethodist Episco- 
pal Church predominates, with 146 edi- 
fices. The oldest religious organization is 
that of the Old Swedes' Church, founded 
in 1673, and the oldest church building is 
that of this congregation, begun in 16üB 
and finished in 1700. ChriE-t Protestant 
:Episcopal Church, established in l(jü,), is 
the second oldest, and Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal (1698) the third. 
13esides the individual church agencies, 
rpligious interests are promoted by five 
Deaconessc>s' Training-houses; twenty-six 
religious communities; forty-two general 
religious associations, guilds. leagues, and 
social unions; twenty-two Bible and tract 
societies; eighteen Sunday-school associa- 
tions; eighty-three church eonferences and 
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ministerial associations; thirty-five church is not only the largest building in the 
extension, education, publication, and his- "Cnited States, but it is the most striking 
toriml associations; twenty-six home and in boldness of architectural treatment. It 
foreign missionary associations; and is built of granite and marble; has a cen- 
eighteen city missionary societies. The tral tower rising to a height of 547 feet, 
Young :Men's Christian Association, its 11 inches above the pavement, and sup- 
railro<ld branch, and the Young Women's porting a statue of William Penn 36 
Christian Association are exerting a pow- feet in height; measures 486 feet, 6 inches 
erful influence for good in special fields from north to south, and 470 feet from 
of endeavor. east to west; covers an area of 4 % acres; 
Benevolent .Agencies.-At the head of and cost upward of $
O,OOO,OOO. The 
philanthropic enterprises is the Citizens' building accommodates the various mu- 
Permanent Relief Committee, the only 01'- nicipal offices. Historically, the most in- 
ganization of its kind in the country; teresting buildings are Independence Han, 
founded to relieve suffering and destitu- where the Continental Congress adopted 
tion caused by great calamities in any tlw Declaration of Independence, and 
part of the world. Started in 1877, it where the famous Liberty Bell may yet 
had distributed upwal'd of $5,000,000 in be seen, and Carpenter's Hall, near by, 
money and materials in the "Cnited States, where the first congress of the "Cnited 
Canada, Cuba, India, Armenia, and the Colonies assembled. 
South Sea Islands, up to HJ05. Alto- Other buildings of note are the new 
gether the city has 1,200 agencies for the United States 
1int, Masonic Temple, Odd 
sole or secondary object of human relief, Fellows' Hall, new Bourse, Commercial 
the majority being supported by indi- Museum, United States Custom-house 
vidual suhscriptions and endowments, the (copied after the famous Parthenon), 
others by State or municipal appropria- Pennsylvania Hospital, Historical Society, 
tions. Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & Read- 
Public relief was first extended in 1713, ing railroad stations, Jefferson Medical 
and has never since been permitted to lag. College, Academy of Fine Arts, Philadel- 
The city maintains the Philadelphia, In- phia Library, Cathedral of SS. Peter and 
digent, Insane, General, and 
[unicipal Paul, Girard College, Drexel Institute, 
hospitals, the .last for contagious dis- \Villiamson Free School of 
Iechanical 
eases; and there are twenty-three other Trades, lTniversity of Pennsylvania, Unt- 
general hospitals, racial, sectarian. and ted States Naval Asylum, League Island 
memorial, and twenty-seven special hos- navy - yard group, Eastern Penitentiary, 
pitals. All of these institutions have dis- and several reminders of the Centennial 
pensaries connected with them, and there Exposition in Fairmount Park, especially 
are also twenty independent ones. Memorial Hall, the Horticultural Build- 
Philadelphia is rich in charitable homes. ing, William Penn's cottage, the Belmont 
For adults there are twenty-four tem- :Mansion, and General Grant's City Point 
porary and sixty-two permanent homes. log cabin. 
Similar provisions for children of both History.-A few Swedes settled on the 
sexes number thirty-five; for boys and site of the city in lG38, but the permanent 
girls six each; and there are twenty day settlement dates from the spring of lG82, 
nurseries. Homes for children have a when three ships sent out from England 
wide scope; many are for orphans; some by 'VILLTA
[ PE

 (q. v.) landed their 
notable ones for cripples. Relief of pov- human and material freight. Penn had 
erty and general out-door reJief are car- inherited a claim against the British 
ried on hy the churches and many so- crown of fl6,000, and had accepted in lieu 
cieties, an co-operating with the PhiÌadel- thereof the grant of 26,000.0000 acres of 
phia Society for OrO'anizinO' Charity a land which later became the STATE OF 
most active and effecth 7 e agen"'cy. supp
;ted PE

SYLVAXIA (q. v.). A feature of 
entirely by subscriptions. Penn's grant, which is highly suggestive 
Notable Bllildin,gs.-The great struct- to-day, is that it placed him under obJiga- 
ure at the intersection of Broad and )[ar- tion to pay the British crown annna]Jy 
ket streets, known as the Public Buildings. two beaver skins and one-fifth of an the 
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gold and sHver found within the limits accompanied the famous Gth l\Iassachu- 
of the gmnt. Had other natural pro- setts Ucgiment to Washington. As they 
ùuctionH been indude>d or suhstitutcd, the were wholly unarmed, the>
' had to remain 
('rown \\ uuld still be in n'eeipt of an enor- in the President 
treet depot in Balti- 
mous revenue from the ;yield of coal, iron, more while their comrades were fighting 
and petroleum. the mob in the !'>treets. While in their 
Penn hilllHelf arrived in Odober of the cars the
' were attacked hy a hody of 
Hallle )'ear with a large number of (.Iua- rioters, when many of them "'prang out, 
kerH, and soon afterwards h(' made the Hnd, aided hy ROllle bympathizing Union- 
first treaty \\ ith the Indians at I::Jhacka- bts, hall a hand-t.o-hand fight with their 
maxon. 111(> site of Che
ter and another as
ailallts for about two hours, when order 
tweJve miles above Philadelphia at firf't was re,.;tored, and they resumed their 
appealed to Penn as possessing the ad- journey to the national capital. 
vantages he had in mind for his projeded Chief among the later historical events 
city; but the junction of the two rivers, of the city were the celebration of the 
affording a double water-front, and the centennial of American independence by 
underlying deposit of clay that was proved the great CEXTEXXIAL EXPOSITION (187G) 
to be well adapted to building purposes, (q. v.); the gift by the city to the Penn- 
settled the question. sylvania Society of Colonial Dames of the 
One ;w'l1r afh'r the landing of the first building in which \Yashington was in- 
party, Philadelphia \\as ùeí'cribed as a augurated the second time (IR93) ; the or- 
town of :);)7 houses; but in three years ganization by the manufacturers anù mer- 
after its foundation it contained' (i00 chants of the Commercial l\Iuseum 
llOuses. In !G83-4 the population was (1897), and the National Export Expo- 
largely increased by immigration from sition held under its auspices (IS!}!)). 
f:ngland, \Yales. Germany, and Holland. Philadelphia, THE, a frigate of tIle 
The city was incorporatcd in IG!1I; re- "Cnited States na\J'. On Oct. 3, 1803, the 
ceiwd its ('harteI' in liOI; and was actin ship, under command of Captain Bain- 
in resisting Rriti"h aggre,.;sion in 17ü3-4. bridge, chased a con;air into the harbor 
The First Continental Congress met here oi Tripoli. In Nldeavoring- to beat off, 
on Sept. 5, 1774; the se('ond on 1\lav 10, the Philadelphia struck a sunken l"ock not 
1775; anrl CoI. George \Yashington' was laid down in tIle charts. In that helpless 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the condition Bainhridge and his men were 
American arm
T in the State-house here on made l))"isoners, and the ,-essel was final- 
June 15, ] 77 fl. Iy relea8ed and taken into the lJarbor 
Here> the immortal J}E('LARATIOX OF Ix- of Tripoli. Bainbridge found means to 
UEPENDEXCE (q. 'I") was adopteù on July inform Preble, at l\TaJta, of his misfort- 
4, 17i6, and proclaimed four days late>r. une, and snggeste>d the destruction of the 
The city, bping the seat of authority of Phi1o{lclphia, which the Tripolitans were 
tIle revoUed colonies, became a focal point fitting for se:1. The Americans had capt- 
of British military operations. and was ured a ketch, which was taken into the 
occupied by the enemy from September, ser\'ÌC'e and Jlamed Intrrpid. She was 
1777, to .June, 1778. During this period assigned to the service of cutting out, 
(Oct. 4, 1777) the GER
IANTOWN (q. '1.'.) or de!-Ötroring, the Philadrlphia. Lieut. 
section of the city of to-day was the sce>ne Stephen Decatur was placed in command, 
of a battle in wilich the 
\mericans wcre and, with seventy determined young men, 
defeated, with losses ahout equal on hoth sailed for Tripoli, accompanied by the 
sides. In the summer of 17R7 df'legate8 hrig .
irpn, Lieut. Charles Stewart. On 
from the various Rta tes assembled here a moonlight evening (Fcb. !G. 1804) the 
and framed the Federal Constitution, and Intrepid sailed into the harbor, and was 
on March 4, 17D3, \Yashington's second warped alongside the Philadelphia without 
inauguration took place in the building exciting suspicion. for she seemed like an 
adjoining Independf'ncf' HaIl. innocent merchant - vessel with a smaIl 
On the call for yolunteers at the ht"gin- crew, as mo<;t of the officers and men were 
Iling of the Civil '''ar ten com paniC's of concealed IJ('low. Ai a signal given, offi- 
the Washington Brigade of Philadelphia ,"ers anù men rushed from their conceal- 
1GG 



Kiug Philip's War.-)Iassasoit kept his 
trea ty of friend:-.hip faithfully until hi
 
death. Philip as
umeù the coyenants on 
the death of his fatIler and kept them in- 
violate many years. As he saw spreading 
5ettlements reducing his domains, hi", 
hunting-grounds broken up, his fisheries 
diminished, and Ilis nation menaced with 
annihilation, his patriotism was so vio- 
kntly arou<;cd that he listened to his war- 
rior!!, who coun5elled the extermination 
of the whites. His capital was at )Iount 

 '\ Hope, 300 feet high, not far from the 
& ... cr-. 
 "\ ; ea!'>tC'rn i'hore of Xarraganset Bay. There 
/ 
''''-' 
I 
 ]"]7- - ') he reigned over the Pokanokets and 'Yam- 
\ 'd } C n ..- /- I ) I panoags, and there he planned a con fed- 
J ,
fit.. / cracy of several X ew England tribes, com- 


I \ ' 
 
 
 t ; / 
"" prising about 5.000 souls. It was done 
\ ,\ i_ : ( ' . 
 I ' J '
 i . 
 
 ' . J', \ r i J I secretly and with great skill. John f.:as- 
\ _ 'I j samon, who had been educated at Har- 
I II, I
. :-"l. / 
 Yard, and was a sort of secretar y for 
I, / 1' \ r
t - .,,
 
,J J ( -
 ;:-. 1/'- ./ '- I I I Philip, betrayed him. Philip sent his 
\ \0: . !; 'i 
\ \
'. / 
,J!). / women and children to the Xarragan,;;ets 
\ 
 , I ---- \ , l J for protection, anù proclaimed war. He 

 ,..""" 't; ",', -:- 
 
 (; struck the first hlow at Swanzey, .July 4, 
\ \ 'r I J/ ---\ _ ' "': 'I, j 1/' /" 
\
 
 I r 167.), 3.3 miles southwest of Plymouth, 
\ \ 
 ----J t \, \\ 1. when the people were just returning from 
:-... i

 /!'!? :, ,
 ,': I public worship. The surrounding !;,ettIe- 

- J - 
I J mcnts were arousf'd. The men of Boston, 
,."",' --r ., / under )Iajor S:n-age. joine(l the Plrmouth 
. .' forces, and all pn'!'o;;;PII towards )Iount 
-- Hop
. Philip had flf'ù to a swamp at 
/J. h (! 
 Poeas:"pt (Tiverton) . Thpl"e he 
/)Æ
 r 4 lPj'léL(. 
 t:(", - was bp5ipged many days, but 
./j , . Il finally escaped and took refuge 
r / .j{z-J /YUCtvtt! W
t11 tl
e 
ipmuck", an interior 
tnhe m :\Ta!":"achusett:;;, who 
espouc:('d hi"! can
e; and. with 
1,500 warriors, Philip hastencd 


ment, sprang on board the Philadclph ia, 
and, after a desperate struggle, drove her 
turbaned defenders into the sea. She was 
immediately burned, and the Intrepid and 
Siren departed for Syracu:"e. 
Philip, .JOH
 'YOODwARD, naval officer; 
born in K ew ï ork City, A ug. 
(j, 18-10; 
entered the navy in 1
1H; served with dis- 
tinction dluini the Ciyil \Yar and was 
wounded in the action on :::;tone Hi,'er; 
was on duty in yariou::; cap<lcities till 
rlaced in command of the battle. ship 
Texas, Oct. 18, 18\)7. In the \\ ar with 
Spain he grpatIy di--tinguished himself hy 
his conduct in the aC'tion at Santiago. His 
ship, with the Oregon, forced the .tlllli- 
rante OquclUlo of the Spani:"h fleet to run 
ashore. It was on that occa",ion that he 
uttered the memorable words: "Don't 
cheer, boys. The poor devils are dying." 
He was promoted commollore, Aug. 10, 
18D8, and rear-admiral, )1arch 3, ISO!); 
and at the time of his death, in Brookl
'n, 
K. Y., June 30, l!}00, was commandant of 
the Brooklyn navy-yard. 
Philip, KIXG, sachem of the \Yampa- 
noag Indians; Indian name Pometacom, 
or ::\Ietacomet; was the youngest Hon of 
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PHILIP 


")!.\.SSASOIT ( q. V.); became sachem in 
lüü2. . 
In 1671 the Engli'òh were alarmed by 
warlike preparations made by Philip. A 
conference was held with him at Plym- 
outh, when he averred that his warlike 
preparations were against the Karragan- 

ets. Thi::;, however, it is said, he con- 
f

,..t'd was false. Subsequently he was 
compelled to pay the e
pcn5es of the col- 
ony caui'ed by his conduct. Thi
, and c,...pe- 
cial1y the di...anning- of the \Vampanoag-
, 
e;1 u.-ed great indignation in the tribe. 
Philip made open \\a1" in July, Wi:>, and 
perished at its close, Aug. 12, lü76. 
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towards the settlements in the valley of mucks. During the winter he vainly 
the Connecticut. askc>d the Mohawks to join him, but tribes 
l\Ieanwhile, the little colonial army had eash\ ard of Massachusetts beeame his 
reached Narraganset and extorted a allies. In the spring of 1676 the work of 
treaty of friendship from Canonchet, the destruction began. In the course of a few 
chief sachem. The news of this discour- weeks the war extended over a space of 
aged Philip, and he saw that only in ener- almost 300 miles. \Yeymouth, Groton, 
getic action was there hope for him. He l\1edfield, Lancaster, and Marlborough, in 
aroused other tribes, and attempted a war Massachusetts, were laid in ashes. \Var- 
of extermination by the secret and efficient wick and Pro,'idenee, in Rhode Island, 
methods of treachery, ambush, and sur- were burned, and isolated dwellings of set- 
prise. It seemed at one time as if the tIers were everywhere laid waste. About 
whole European population would be anni- 600 inhabitants of New England were 
hilated. Twenty Englishmen sent to treat killed in battle or murdered; twelve towns 
with the Nipmucks were nearly all treach- were destroyed entirely, and about 600 
erouslJ" 8lain (Aug. 12, 1675) near Brook- buildings were burned. The colonists had 
field, which was burned. Sept. 12, Deerfield contracted an enormous debt for that pe- 
was laid in ashes. On the same day Hadley riod. Quarrels at length weakened the 
was attacked while the people were wor- Indians. The Nipmucks and Narragan- 
shipping. A venerable-looking man, with sets charged their misfortunes to the am- 
white hair and beard, suddenly appeared, bition of Philip, and they deserted him. 
with a glittering sword, and led the peo- Some of the tribes surrendered to avoid 
pIe to a charge that dispersed the Indians, starvation; others went to Canada, while 
and then suddenly disappeared (see GOFFE, Captain Church cllased Philip from one 
\VIJ,LIA
I). Over other settlements the hiding-place W another, until he was kill- 
sC'ourge swept mercilessly. Many valiant cd at Mount Hope. See SWAMP FIGHT. 

"oung men, under Captain Beers, were Philippi. One of the earliest contests 
slain in KorthfieJd (Sept. 23), and others in the Civi1 War occurred June 3, 1861, 
-" the flower of Essex "-under Captain at Philippi, Ya. Ohio and Indiana vol- 
Lathrop, were butchered by 1,000 Indians unteers and loyal armed Virginians gath- 
near DeerfieJd. Encouraged by these suc- ered at Grafton (on the Baltimore & 
cesses, Philip now detprmined to attack Ohio Railroad). They were divided into 
Hatfield, the cJ1Ìef settlement above two columns, one commanded hy Co!. 
Springfield. The Springfield Indians join- Benjamin J1'. Kelley, the other by Co!. E. 
ed him, and with 1,000 warriors he fell Dumont. Colonel Porterfield, with 1,300 
upon the settlement (Oct. 29); but the Virginians, one-third of them mounted, 
English being prepared, he was rcpulsed was at Philippi. The two Union columns 
with great loss. marched against him, by different routes. 
Alarmed, he moved towards Rhode Isl- to make a simultaneous attack. Kelley 
and, where the Narragansets, in violation was misled by a trpaC'hprous guide, and 
of their treaty, joined him on the war- Dumont approached Philippi first. His 
path. Fifteen hundred men from l\Iassa- troops were discovered by a woman, who 
chusetts, - Plymouth, and Connecticut fired a pistol at Colond Lander, and sent 
marched to chastise Canonchet for his her boy to alarm Porterfield. The lad 
perfidy. TIley found the treacherous Ind- was caught, but Porterfield's camp was 
ians with Philip, 3,000 in number, in aroused. Dumont's cannon commanded a 
a fort within a swamp (South Kingston, bridge, the yi1lage, and the insurgent 
R. I.). The English began a siege (Dec. camp. Colonel J

lllder had taken com- 
19), and in a few hours 500 wigwams mand of the artillery, and, without wait- 
were in flames. Hundreds of men, women, ing for the arrival of KelJey, he opened 
and chiJdren perished in the fire. Fully lleavy guns upon the Confederates. At 
1,000 warriors were slain or wounded, and the same time Dumont's infantry 8wept 
several hundred were made prisoners. The down to the brid
e, where tIle Confederates 
English lost 86 killed and 150 wounded. had gathered to dispute their passage. 
Canonchet was slain, but Philip escaped The Jatter were panic-stricken, and fled. 
and took refuge again with the Nip- Kelley, approaching rapidly, struck the 
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flank of the flying force, which was driven some of his soldiers. For a long time his 
in wild confu
ion through the village and reeovery was doubtful, but, under the 
up the BeverI)' Road. TIle two columns watchful care of a devoted daughter, he 
pursued them about 2 miles, when the finally recovered, and was commissioned a 
fugitives, abandoning their baggage-train, brigadier-general. Colonel Dumont as- 
escaped. Colonel Kelley was severely sumed the command of the combined 
wounded by a pistol-shot that passed columns. Lacking transportation, the 
through his right breast, and, fainting Indiana troops were recalled to Grafton by 
from loss of blood, fell into the arms of the chief-commander, T. A. Morris. 
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the south Belambangan, an island off the 
extreme north coast of Borneo, 31 miles 
south of Balabac, and on the west Cochin 
China, 515 miles west of Palawan. The 
nearest approach of the international di- 
viding line between Asia and Oceania 
passes about 15 0 (000 nautical miles) east 
of Hatac Island, off the northeast coast of 
Sámar, in about latitude 12 0 40' N. 
Spain also relinquished to the Cnited 
States all title and claim to the islands 
of Cagayan Sulu and Sibutu and their de- 
pendencies, and all others belonging to the 
Philippine Archipelago and lying outsirle 
the lines described in Article III. of the 
treaty, the t:'nited States paying the sum 
of $100,000 in consideration thereof. 
Area.-The Philippine Islands within 
the treaty lines of boundary have an ag- 
gregate area of 724,320 geographical 
miles, or, in statute miles: 


Philippine Islands, an archipelago be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the China 
Sea; formerly belonging to Spain, and 
ceded to the l:nited States for $20,000,000 
by the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain in 18D8. 
Location.-They occupy the most north- 
ern part of the east end of the geograph- 
ical grand division known as the Eastern 
Archipelago in eastern Asia. Through the 
capital and chief emporium, l\Ianila, they 
are the key to the commerce of the islands 
tllat border the steam routes between 
Japan and China and the Philippines, the 
Suln Archipelago, the islands of the South 
Pacific, the coasts of Borneo, Celebes Sea 
and Islands, 1\Iolucca and Gillolo passages, 
Handa and Arafura seas, the coasts of 
Papua, or Kew Guinea, and Australia to 
the southeast and south; and Indo-China, 
Siam, l\Ialay Peninsula, Java, and India, 
and countries beyond to the southwest 
and west. The y lie entirel y within the Land.... .................. ..... . 127.8;'i3 
'yater....._. .., .......... ....705,115 
north torrid zone. They received their 
present name from Ruiz Lopez de Yillalo- 
hos, one of the early discoverers, in honor The land area lies between para]]els 
of tlw Prince of Asturias, afterwards 21 0 10' N. (Y'Ami Island, the most 
King Philip of Spain: The archipelago is northern of the Ba tanes group) and 4 0 40' 
110unded on the north by tIle China Sea, N. (the extreme south point of Balnt Isl- 
on the east by the Pacific Ocean, on the and of the Sarangani Islands, south of 
south by the Celebes Rea and Borneo, and Mindanao), and meridians 116 0 40' (west 
on the west by the China Rea. Th
 nearest coast of Ralabac Islands) and 126 0 34' 
land on the north is the island of For- (Sanco Point) longitude east of Green- 
mo!'a, a dependency of Japan, 93 miles wich, or a total of 1,010 nautical or 1,l5
 
northwest of Y'Ami, the most northern of statute miles from north to south, and 
the Batanes group; on the east the P('lew 5f14 nautical or 682 statute miles from 
Islands (German), 510 miles off 1\Iinda- west to east. The land sup
rficies within 
nao; on the south Ariag-a (de la Silla the limits defined is greater than the com- 
Island), the most northC'rn of the Carcara- hinerl area of the States of Kew York, 
long group (Dutch), :n miles south of New ,Tersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, 
tlle Raranganis, oft. l\Iindanao; on the n(>arly twice as large as the five States of 
southwest the extreme east point of New England, and larger than the Kew 
Borneo, 24 miles southwest of Sibutu; on England States, New York, and New Jer- 
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sey. The area of the archipelago is 7,000 
square miles larger than that of the 
British Isles, within 20,000 square miles of 
that of the islands of Japan. Within 
this expansive area of the earth's surface, 
in general, in the northern part lie the 
Batanes and Babuyanes groups, eight of 
them important, separated by the Bachi 
channel from the Japanese island of For- 
mosa, at a distance of 93 miles to the 
northwest; to the south lies the great 
island of Luzon, with the adjacent large 
islands of Polillo and Catanùuanes on the 
Pacific side and l\Iarinduque, Burias, Ticao, 
and l\Iasbate off its Yisayan seashores; to 
the southwest of Luzon extends the large 
island of l\Iindoro, forming, with the 
islands of Busuanga, the Calamianefl, Pala- 
wan (Paragua), and Balabac, the great 
western chain of the archipelago between 
Luzon and the continental island of 
l
orneo; to the southeast of Luzon lies 
the island of Samar, to th
 west of which 
i3 Leyte, and continuing towards the west 
tll(> other great islands of the Yisayan 
group, Bohol, Cebu, K egros, and Panay, 
and the smaller islands of Sibuyan, Rom- 
blon, Tablas, Guimaras, U}e laf;t named 
Ilear Panay, and Siquijor, south of Negros. 
Continuing south along the east side of 
the archipelago is l\Iindanao, in area one 
of the two most important islands of the 
entire group. To the southwest of ::\Iin- 
danao and very close to its shore is Ba- 
silan, the connecting link in the impor- 
tant chain between the mainland of the 
PhiJippine Archipelago and the east coast 
of the great island of Borneo through the 
Sulu and Tawi Tawi and other groups of 
the American Sulu Archipelago. Be- 
tween this east-and-west chain, scattered 
over tlJC northern waters of the Sulu Sea, 
are the Cuyos and Cagaynes groups and 
the Palawan islands of Dumaran. The 
f(1l1owing shows the areas by divisions: 


Physical Featurcs.-In general, the 
physical structure of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago as 
o mountains belongs to the 
succession of lofty ranges of volcanic 
origin which form the circuit and water- 
sheds of the Pacific basin of the earth's 
surface. Mount lrada, 3,667 feet in 
height, in Bataan of the Batanes, and 
Camiguin, 2,793 feet, in Babuyanes. are 
the outlying summits of the Cordillera 
del Korte on the north. The summits úf 
l\Iarinduque, Burias, 
Iasbate, and Ticao 
are the outcropping of the hidden connect- 
ing group, continued in the lofty Cor- 
dilleras of l\Iindanao, to the southeast, and 
with less elevation in the hills of Basilan 
and the larger islands of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, to the southwest. From 
Iindoro 
through the Calamianes and the long, nar- 
row mainland of Palawan another series 
terminates in the Sierra Empinada, with 
its peaks of Balabac in the extreme south- 
west of the possessions of the Pnited 
States. The distribution of the igneous 
rOf.ks of the Philippine hlanJs indicates 
the prevalpnce of a number of volcanic 
belts. TIlPre are 50 volcanoes in the 
Philippine Islands, 20 of these bping more 
or less active and 30 extinct Or dormant. 
The islands abound in minero-medicinal 
waters, of temperatures from cold to ther- 
mal, of all degrees to boiling. Of these 50 
have been analyzed in Abm, Albay, Ambos 
Camarines, Bataan, Batangas, Renguet, 
Rulacan, nocos Sur, Laguna, Lepanto, 

ueva Ecija, Pangasinan, Rizal, TarIac. 
Tayabas, in Luzon; Cebu in Visayas, and 
Cottabato in ::\tindanao. ßpside<; thpse II7 
are well known, but not analyzed, in all 
parts of LU7on, "l\lin do ro , ::\Iari
duque, Sa- 
mar, Calamianes, Panay, Le
de, Cebu. Ke- 
gros, Bohol, Panglao, Siquijor, and l\[in- 
danao. The medicinal properties and 
curative effects of these waters are well 
known and patronized by the natives. 


Grand Territonal DIvisions. AreRa M"inll\nf1. Dependent lalands. 
!'q. :\1. Sq. :\1. Sq. 1\1. Number. 
Luzon. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 44.

;) 4
.07:i 1.160 311 
:\Iarinduque... ............... . . G81 {;(;7 14 ]
 
l\Iindanao. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . _ 4G.7:!1 4:5.;,;í!I 1,1G2 2ãS 
:\Iindoro. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4.108 4.0;)0 fiR 
() 
I'alawan I Paragua) . . . .. . . . . . . . . . ã.037 4.fi7!) 4ã8 13;) 
Sulu Archipelago. .. ...... .. .. .. . . 1.0
!) !í
O !'ill!) 188 
\ïsaya n Isla n ds. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2ã.30:! 23.411 1.

n fi07 
rnasslgned. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 740 .... .. . 740 145 
Total. . . . . . . . . . . . . _ . . . . . . . . 1
7,
53 121,861 5.ÐÐ2 1.583 
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The l:ug
 islands of the archipelago have 
extensive fluvial systems, determined by 
the great mountain ranges. That of Luzon 
is reprcsented by four streams and thcir 
drainage basins: th
 Grande de CagaJ"an, 
the Agno Grande, the Abra. and the 
Grande de la Pampanga. The lakes- 
Laguna de Bay, draining thrce provinces, 
Ilaving- its sea outlet through the Pasig, 
the BOInbon or Taal, with its drainage 
through the Pansipit-form a distinct sys- 
tem between the Pacific Ocean and :Manila 
Bay. - 
Climate.-The climate of the Philip- 
pine Islands is temperate in the months 
of Kovember, December, January, and 
February, the monthlJT mean oscillating be- 
tween 2;)0 C. and 26.5 0 C. It is eXf'es- 
sh'el
T hot in the months of April, May, 
and June. when the monthly mean ranges 
between 27.5 0 and 28.5 0 C., and is inter- 
mediate in the months of March. July. 
August, September, and October. Accord- 
ing to these variations of temperature, the 
)"ear is dh'ided into three seasons: ( 1 ) 
Dry and temperate (Xovember, December, 
January, and February); (2) hot (April. 
May, and June); and (3) intermediate 
(March, July, August, September, and 
October) . 
Rail/fall.-The maximum of days of 
rain is during July, August, and Septem- 
ber, and the minimum in Februal"y and 
March. From the maximum rainfall ob- 
serwd in the first-named three months 
until the minimum in the last-nam
d two 
months. the number of rainy days gradu- 
ally diminishes; and the number of rainy 
da
vs increases gradually from the mini- 
mum in February to the maximum in 
July. On account of this distribution of 
J'ain. two seasons are recognized in the 
Philippine!"!. namely, the dry season, which 
lasts from November to May, inclusive, 
and the humid or rainy season, which 
continues from Junf' t.o Oct.ober, both in- 
clusive. This division, however, can only 
be applied to the interior, and principally 
to the occidental coasts of the archipelago, 
but not to thf' orif'lltal regions. On the 
east. coasts the season from Kovember 
to May iR distinguished by much pre- 
cipitation, and the I'ea
on from June to 
October is far from being as wet as on the 
west coasts. 
Bays and Rm'b01's.-Ther
 are 


ous gulfs, baJ's, coves, ports, and harbors, 
aft'ording commercial and coastwise ad- 
vantages unsurpassed in the Far East. 
Among the larger gulfs and baJ"s, in 
their order' of importance, l\1anila, the 
principal bay of the archipelago, and one 
of the finest in the East, occupies a 
strategic position, in peace or war, about 
the centre of the western, or China Sea, 
coast of Luzon. It is beautiful, expan- 
sive, and clcar of obstruction, with excel- 
lent anchorage. The capital of the United 
States possessions in the Far East is 
situated on its shore, as also Cavite, the 
Cnited States naval headquarters in the 
Philippines. It is surrounded by five 
provinces. Subic Bay lies immediately 
north of Manila Bay. It is 6 miles be- 
tween heads and 8 miles inland, forming 
two safe harbors, with 7 to 10 fathoms, 
and sheltered from all winds. Lingayen, 
a gulf, is north of Subic Bay, on the same 
coast, with an entrance 20 miles wide. 
extending inland 31 miles, and having a 
dcpth and shelter for the fleets of the 
world. It washes the shores of three 
provinces, and its chief landmark, 
Iount 
Sto. Tomas, to the east. is 7,-U8 feet 
high. Lamon, on the north coast of Taya- 
bas; South Luzon. 45 miles wide at the 
mouth, and 35 miles inland, with a good 
depth of 10 to 75 fathoms, well sheltered 
by Polillo and other islands of some size, 
capable of accommodating a large fleet; 
Tayabas, on the opposite shore, 50 miles 
between heads and 18 miles inland-re- 
duce the peninsula of Luzon to a narrow 
neck of but 5 miles from bay to bay. 
Raga.\', another large indentation of the 
south coast, forms between the peninsula 
of Ta
Tabas and Ambos Camarines, being 
2G miles between heads and extending 52 
miles inland. Ralayan and Batangas, 
separated from it by a narrow peninsula 
on the south coast of Batangas, Luzon, 
also afford spacious facilities for vessels 
of an sizes. On the same coast. Sorsogon. 
in the province of the same name, extends 
HI miles inland to Sorsogon, the capital. 
On the opposite, or Pacific, shore is the ex- 
pansive bay of Lagonoy, which is 26 miles 
between heads and lies along the coast of 
Ambos Camarines and AI bay. Albay is 
also an important bay in the province of 
the same nam
 immediately south of l,a- 
nunwr- gonoy. Asid forms a deep bight on the 
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south coast of Masbate, 20 miles between bas, and continues as a highway, horse 
heads and 23 miles inland. Carigara, on path, or trail the entire length of the 
the north coast of Leyte, is connected by peninsula of southeast Luzon, terminating 
means of the Janabatas cJmnnel on the at Sorsogon in the extreme southeast. 
strait of San Juanico, between Leyte and :From this central line roads, paths, or 
Samar, with the Pacific, Bay of San Pedro trails branch in every direction to the 
and San Pablo. Sogod is an important towns on the different bays, ports, and 
bay on the south coast of Leyte, 11 miles harbors on the Pacific and Visayan sea- 
between heads and 20 miles inland. Sin- sides. 
dangan, Iligan, Macajalar, and Butuan on Railroads.-l\Ianila is connected with 
the north, and Davao, Sarangani, IlJana, Dagupan by railroad, the only one in the 
and Sibuguey on the south coasts of island. From this point an extension was 
Mindanao, are among the finest of the projected in 1902 paralleling the China 
landlocked coast waters of the archi- Rea coast to Laoag, the capital of Ilo.cos 
pelago. Norte, the extreme northwest prodnce of 
Roadzl,Ylys.-The means of communica- J
uzon, and another from Dagupan to 
tion between the provinces, towns, and vil- Baguio Benguet. Anot11er line was plotted 
!ages on the different islands are by cart from Manila along the Pasig River and 
road, horse trail, or foot-path. On the Laguna de Bay to Santa Cruz in Laguna. 
island of Luzon, Manila is the centre of At Calamba a branch was proposed to 
a system of intercourse by highways con- connect with Batangas on that bay on 
structed with an idea to continuous Jines the south side. A ste-'am tramway extends 
of trade and transportation. Among the from ManiJa to Malabon. In Cebu two 
great Jines of intercourse by land may be private lines connect certain mines. An 
mentioned the main highway which expert estimate gives 1,000 miles of rail- 
leaves Manila, and, pasRing through Bula- roads as sufficient to meet all requirements 
can and Bacolor, divides a short distance of the islands for some years, at a cost of 
beyond the latter point, one line follow- $35.000,000. This project ineludes a 
ing the course of the Grande Pampanga trunk line GOO miles through the Rio 
River towards the northeast after entering Grande de Cagayan vaHey and tIle entire 
Nueva Vizcaya, cro!"sing to the head length of Luzon, an extension of thf' exist- 
waters of the Grande Cagayan River, the ing :Manila and Dagupan railroad to the 
course of which stream it follows to the north, along the China Sea coast provinces 
north to Aparri on the north coast of of Union, Ilocos Sur, and Norte, 200 
IÆzon. At the point north of Bacolor an- miles, to Laoag, the capital of tIle latter; 
other main Jine extends in a northwest a cross-island (east and west) line \VitIl 
direction to Lingayen, whence another )Ianila as its starting-point, about 100 
main highway parallels the entire north miles; an extension of the 
Ianila and 
stretch of Chinese Sea coast to Cape Dagupan railroad to Baguio Benguet, the 
Bojeador, the extreme northwest corner of proposed sanitarium, 55 miles; and short 
the island, thence by horse path following feeders to the main line as the prodncth-e 
the north coast to Aparri. From tllese development of the country will warrant. 
trunk lines extend branch roads, horse Tclegraphs.-The signal corps of the 
trails, and foot-paths to the towns in the army has constructed and laid appro-xi- 
interior, or into the adjacent provinces. mately 9.000 miles of telegrapll, tde- 
Another main Jine, leaving Manila to the phone, and submarine cahle Jines in the 
south, parallels the coast of Laguna de Philippines since the occupancy by t]w 
Bay, making almost the entire circuit of rnited States forces. About one-third of 
that inland body of water. At Binang a this mileage was for extensive temporary 
highway leaves the main line and e-xtends fieJrl Jines erected for the purpose of main- 
to the southwest of the Balayan Rayon taining communication between flying mili- 
the south coast. At Calamba another tary columns and their bast's, the latter 
road branches off and connects Laguna being always in communication by means 
de Bay with Batangas, on the bay of that of permanent lines with division hearl- 
name, on the south shore. At Santa Cruz quarters, and lines destroyed through 
another branch road extends into Taya- }lOstile operations of the insurgents. 'TIle 
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permanent system embraces 1,327 miles of 
military cables and 5,000 miles of mili- 
tary telegraph lines, the whole aggre- 
gating 6,327 miles. These afford the 
means of prompt communication, and 
consequent e
ccutive control, from Appari 
and Bangui, on the north of Luzon, to the 
island of Siassi, in the extreme south, and 
connecting all the important islands of 
the archipelago except Palawan and Rom- 
blon. In addition to the signal corps 
telegraph and cable systems, the islands 
of Luzon, Panay, Negros, and Cebu are 
connected by the cables of the Eastern 
Extension Australasia and China Tele- 
graph Company, approÚmately 610 miles 
in length, with stations at Manila, Iloilo, 
Eacolod, and Cebu; and the United States 
is now connected directly by cable, opened 
by President Roosevelt on July 4, H103, 
extending from San Franci!'co to Hawaii, 
Midway Island, Guam, and thence to 
Luzon and Manila City. 
Agriculture. - Although agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the Philippines, 
vet only one-ninth of the surface is under 

ultivation. The soil is very fertile, and 
even after deducting the mountainous 
areas it is probable that the area of culti- 
vation can be very largely extended and 
t11at the islands can support a population 
eC)ual to that of Japan (42,000,000). The 
chief produc,ts are rice, corn, hemp. sugar, 
tobacco, cocoanuts, and cacao. Coffee and 
cotton were form
rly produced in large 
quantities--the fmmer for export and the 
latter for home consumption: but the 
coffee plant has been almost exterminated 
bv insects and the home-made cotton cloths 
h;ve heen driyen out by the competition of 


Yisa
'as; hemp is produced in southern 
Luzon, 1Ilindoro, the Yisa
'as, and :Min- 
danao, and is nearly all exported in bales. 
Tobacco is raised in all the islands, but 
the best quality and greatest amount in 
Luzon. A large amount is consumed in 
the islands, smoking being universal 
among the women as well as the men, but 
the best quality is exported. Cocoanuts are 
grown in southern Luzon, and are used in 
various wa
's. The products are largely 
consumed in the islands. ('a tt1e, goats, 
and sheep have been introduced from 
Spain, but they are not numerous. Do- 
mestic pigs and chickens are seen every- 
where in the farming districts. The 
principal beast of hurden is the carabao, 
or water-buffalo, 'which is used for 
ploughing rice - field!', as well as draw- 
ing heavy loads on sledges or on carts. 
J,arge horses are almost unknown, but 
there are great numbers of native ponies 
from 9 to 12 hands high, possessing 
strength and endurance far beyond their 
size. 
Gommerce.-The extraordinary increase 
in exports during the year ending June 30, 
1903, established a new record in the 
commercial history of the Philippines, and 
for the first time since American occupa- 
tion a balance of trade in favor of the 
i.slands was shown, in addition to the fa('t 
that their total foreign commerce was con- 
siderably larger than ever before. The 
following figures show the value of the 
archipelago's trade, exclusive of gold and 
si1nr and government supplies, during 
each of the five fiscal years of American 
administration. as compared with the aver- 
age annual trade for periods prior thereto. 


Yearl. Imports. Export.e. Totllllmports Exce.. of Exces. of 
and Exports. Imp(\rt.e. 
Exports. 
Average annual. 1"80-1884. . $19.500,274 $20,838,3:!:ï $40,338.59[1 $1,338,051 .......... 
Average annual, 1885-1889. . 13,78
,165 :!0,mn,263 36,780,430 5,
0:.?,100 .......... 
A verage annual, 18f10-1894.. 13,827,694 19,731.293 85,578,987 3,923,599 
I8f1f1. . . . . . . . . . . . . 13,113,010 12,366.912 25,479,922 .......... $746,098 
1 fino. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . _ . . . _ . 20,601,436 19,731,068 40,452,504 .......... 850,368 
1 fl01 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 30,279.406 23,214.948 53.404.354 .......... 7.064,458 
1902..................... . R2.I41,842 23,927.679 56,060,521 .......... 8,214,163 
190
..................... . 32.971,882 38,121,780 66,003,66:.? 140,898 .... ...... 


those imported from England. Rice and The vallH'
 of goods imported from the 
corn are principally produced in Luzon and United States during 1903, inclusive of 
Mindoro, and are consumed in the islands. coin shipments amounting to $164.86
, 
Cacao is raised in the southern islands and was $4,108.960. and the Philippine exports 
is an made into chocolate and consumed to the United States approximated $14,- 
in the islands. Sugar-cane is raised in the 000,000 in value. 
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Ret'cnue, etc.-In the following state- 
ment, co.,'ering revenues and expenditures 
of the insular gonrnment in 18!}9-1903, 
the figures included audited accounts, 
with the exception of returns for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1903, which were 
estimated: 


in 1898, 6,559,998 souls were distrihuted 
among 746 regular parishes, 103 mission 
parishes, 116 missions-total, 967. Of the 
regular parishes all but 150 were admin- 
istered by Spanish friars of the Domini l 
can, Augustinian, or Franciscan order. 
By the revolutions of 1896 and 1898 menl- 
FISCAL YEAR ENDIi'JG Jl'NE 30 


Ih99. 


1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. Total 
$5,739,297.40 $9,105,754.67 $8,550,758. 49 $9,686,533.29 $36,180,208.00 
104,282.54 122,816.83 137,811.99 146,659.44 554,525.67 
561,993.18 966,400.47 225,505.09 222,980.40 2,217,633.U 
. .... . . .... .. .... ... .. .... 1,993,270.97 2,559,601.94 4,552,872.91 
. .... ...... . . .... . . . . .... .. 1,199,590.01 1,561,473.61 2,761,063.62 
357,954.61 491,217.00 624.482.97 1,148,877.05 2,649,641.44 
-- 
$6,763,527.73 $10,686,188. m $12,631,419.52 $15,326,125.73 $48,915,944.78 
$100,194.00 $267,446.88 $490,126.40 $587,142.89 $1,473,728.13 
89,149.51 155,347.77 175,156.57 226,730.33 616,79-1.96 
.............. .... . ... .... .. 746,686.80 1,163,685.01 1,910,171.81 
.............. .... ...... .... 324,479.35 1,760,663.87 2,085,043.22 
.............. .... .... .. . ... 1,';U,344.56 1,813,118.10 3,1557,462.66 
4,569,334.15 5,650,911.79 6,564,426.64 8,711,363.27 27,812,8715.82 
$-1,758,677.75 $6,073,766.4,1 $10,0-15,120.32 $14,262,503.47 $37,516,076.60 


Revenues. 
Customs. ." .. . .. .. .. $3,097,864.15 
Postal................ 42,954.87 
Internal.. _.. .. _...... 240,754.00 
Provi ncial. . ... . _ . . . .. ............. 
City of ]I[anila....... ............. 
Miscellaneous........ 127,109.81 
Total.. . . . .. ... $3,500,682.83 


Expenditure.. 
Customs. ." . . . . . . . . . $28,817.90 
Postal................ 30,410.75 
Provincial. .. _. . . . . . .. ............. 
Loans and refunds to 
provinces........ ............. 
Citv of 
[anila. ...... ............. 
OtlÌer expenditures... 2,316,779.97 
Total.... ...... $2,376,008.62 


Finance.-The ordinary receipts (ex- ùers of the orders were obliged to take 
pressed in United States currency) of the refuge in :Manila; of the number, 40 
insular government during the fiscal year were killcd and 403 imprisoned until re- 
ending June 30, 1903, were $!1,!)(j4,472, and liC'ved by the American troops; of 1,124 in 
the ordinary dishursements aggregated the islands in 1896, but 246 remained in 
$7.514,IGl. Including extraordinary rev- In03. There were at that time missions 
enues the total receipts were $12,074,730, and missionaries-42 JeRuits, 16 Capu- 
and including extraordinary expenditures chins, G BenedidinC's, and 1.)0 native seeu- 
the pa
'ments aggregatpd $12,557,116. Of Jar clergymen with small parish
s. The 
the total receipts $9,215,551 was from .American meml)('rs of the eommisRion 
customs duties. who negotiated th
 treaty of peace, in 
On March 2, 1903, the Congress of the their deliberations in Paris, became con- 
United States passpd " an act to establish vinced that one of the most important 
a standard of value and to prodde for a steps in tranquillizing the islands and in 
coinage system in the Philippine Islands," reconciling the Filipinos to the American 
which made the unit of value a gold peso government would be the governmental 
of twelve and nine-tenths grains of gold, purchase of the so-called friars' agrieult- 
nine-tenths fine, equal to 50 cents, United ural lands in the Philippines, and thp 
States currency, and also for the coinage sale of these lands to the tenants on long 
of 7.:ï,000.000 Ruhsidiary silver coins of and easy pa:vments. This policy was 
four df'nmninations. TI,e act also prodlled recommended by the first, or Schurman, 
for the issue of certificates of indebtC'dness commission, and was approved by hath 
to maintain the parity of silver ppsos for the Secretary of 'Yar and the PresidC'nt. 
the unit of 'Talu
, to he limited to $10,- After a sC'rieR of negotiations bptween 
000,000. Governor Taft amI the authorities of the 
Rc1igioll.-The establislm1f'nt of re- Roman Catholic Churcll, tll(' most im- 
Jigious frepdom was guaranteed unùer tIle portant part of wliÏch was conducted in 
treaty of peace of lS!18. Except the Rome with the aid of tIle late Pope Leo, 
Moros (Moslem) and wild tribes (pagans), tIle purchase of upward of 410,000 acres 
the people of th
 islands are Roman Cath- for $7,239.000 gold was consummated in 
olics. As shown by the church regi
try. December, 1903. 
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As soon as it was evident that the Amer- 
ican occupation of tlw Philippines would 
be p
rmanent the leadin
 denominations 
in the United States undertook the estab- 
lishment of ,'arious religions institutions 
on the islands based on American methods 
so far as local conditions would permit. 
Archbishop ('hapellc of Kew Orkans was 
appointed by the Popc apostolic delegate 
in IS!)!). and in 1003 the Rev. Jeremiah 
J. Harty was appointed archbishop of 

Janila, the Rev. Frederick Z. Rooker, 
bishop of Nueva Caceres, the Rev. Dennis 
J. Dougherty bishop of K uem Segovia, 
and the Rev. Thomas A. Hendrick, bishop 
of Cebu. In 1901 the Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, of Boston, ::\lass., was appointed 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Experienced teachers and 
misðionaries were also sent out from the 
Presbyterian, Congregational, :Methodist, 
and other denominations. 
Public Instrllction.-One of the first 
concerns of the American military au- 
tl10rities after the occupation of the 
islands was the establishment of an educa- 
tional SYRtf'JU haR('d on that of the United 
States. l\Icn and women trained in the 
profession of teaching were Rent ont 
from the United Statcs, and without 
understanding- a word of Spanish or of 
the local dialects. they set to work to im- 
part information in an unknown tongue. 
In l!103 the islands were diYided into 3.'" 
school divisions, and GSI municipal and 
3S4 barrio (outlying districts) primary 
schools were in operation. In addition 
to the primary schools there were a 
nautical school. a trade school, 2 normal 
schools, 3 high - schools, and 38 sec- 
ondary schools. The teaching force was 
composed of GOI American and 2,4f16 na- 
tive teachers. The Christian population 
of the islands was estimated at 6,967,000, 
and the school population at 1,424,77G, of 
which 182,202 were enrolled in the day 
!'chools and 11,429 in the night schools, 
making a total of Ifl3,G31 WllO had been 
brought within the sphere of educational 
influence. The average attendance in thp 
day schools was 131,371, and in the 
night Sd1001s 8,595, a total attendance Civil. 
of 139,9ü6, or about seventy-three per William B. Tafl.........................June 5,1901 
c
nt. of the enrolmcnt. The total ap- Luke E. Wright.........................Aug. 25,1903 
propriation for the burcau of education _.tm-ericanizing the Island.ç.-On Jan. 17, 
for the y
al' 
!lding June 30, 1003, 1890, Presiùent McKinley announced to 
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was $l.!iG2,IGl, and the expenditure was 
$1,128,433. . 
POJJulation.-The first systr.matic census 
oi the Philippinc Islands "as taken 
l\1arch 2, 1003, under the direction of Gen. 
J. P. Ranger, U. S. A., assisted by H('nry 
Gannett and Victor II. Olmstcd. 


Province or Military District. Total Civilized_ Willi. 
Population. 
- 
Philippine Islands..... 7,635,426 6,987,686 647,7-10 
Abra................. . 51,860 37,823 14,O;W 
Albay........ 240,326 239,434 
9:.! 
Ambos Camarines. . . . . 239,405 233,472 5,933 
Antique.............. . 134,166 131,245 2,921 
Basilnn... ............. 30,179 1,331 28.848 
Bataan. . . . . . . . . . . ... . . 46,787 45,166 1,621 
Bntangas........ .... 257,715 257,715 ...... . . 
Benguet. . . . . _ . . . .... . . 22,745 917 21,H28 
Boho!. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 269,223 269,223 ..... . . 
Bulacnn. 223,742 223,327 415 
Cagayan.. ::: : : : ::::: : : 156,239 142,8215 13,414 
Capiz............ 230,721 225,092 5,629 
Cavite . . . .. .. . . ...... . 134,779 134,779 ........ 
CelJU............ ...... 653,727 653,727 ........ 
Cottnbalo . . .. . . . . ... . . 125,875 2,313 123,562 
Dapital... ............. 23,577 17,154 6,423 
Davao. . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. . 65,496 20,224 45,272 
I1ocos Korte........... 178,99:> 176,7H5 2,210 
I1ocos Sur. . . . . . . . . . . . . 187,411 173,800 13,611 
Iloilo. .... .. . . . .... . " . 410.315 403,932 6,383 
Isabela. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 76,431 68,793 7,638 
J 010. . . . . . .. . . ... . . . . . . 151,389 1.270 150,119 
La Laguna............ 148,606 148,6116 ...... .. 
I.a Union..... ........ 137,839 127,789 10,050 
I.epanto-Bontoc....... . 7
. 750 2,467 70,283 
Leyte. . . . . . ... . . . .,. . 388.922 388,922 ..... ... 
Mauila ('ity..... 219,928 219,928 ........ 
Marinduquc. .... ...... 151.674 51,674 ........ 
lIIasbate. . . .. _. . . .... . . 43,675 43,675 
Mindoro_. ....... ...... 39,1582 32,318 7,264 
Misamis... _.... _ ...... 175,683 135,473 40,210 
Kegros OccidentaL.... 308,272 303,660 4,612 
Kegros Oriental....... 201.494 184,889 16.605 
Kueva Ecija........... 134,147 132,999 1.148 
Nueva \ïzcaya........ 62,/541 16,026 46,515 
Pampanga. . . . . . . . . .. . . 223,754 222.656 1,098 
Pangasinan........... . 397,:102 394.516 3,386 
Paragua.............. . 29,351 27.4!J3 1,858 
Paraglla Sur. . . . . .... . . 6,345 1,3159 4,986 
Rizal. . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . 150,023 148,502 2,421 
Romblon..... ., 52,848 52,848 
Samar... ..... ........ 266,237 265,549 688 
SJassi. . . . . . ... . . . ... . . 24,562 297 24,265 
Sor
ogon. . ... . ... . . ... 120,495 120.454 41 
Snrigao. . ..... . ....... 1115,112 99,298 15,814 
Tarlac. . . . . . .. . . .. .. . . . 135,107 133,513 1,1594 
THwi Tawi............. 14,6.18 93 14,545 
Tayabas.... ........ ... 153,065 150,262 2,803 
Zambales.. ............ 104,649 101,381 3,168 
Zamboanga........... . 44,322 20,692 23,630 


GOVERNORS. 


Military. 
Appointed. 
Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt, U.S.A.........May 11,1898 
Maj. -Gen. Elwell S. Otis. U. S. A.. . . . . _ . . . . Aug. 29, 1898 
Maj.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, U.8.A........July 4,1901 
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his Cabinet the appointment of the fol- 
lowing commission to visit and report on 
the affairs of the archipelago: Messrs. Ja- 
cob G. Schurman, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Admiral George Dewey, U. S. N.; 
l\Iaj.-Gen. Elwell S. Otis, U. S. A.; Col. 
Charles Denby, ex-minister to China; and 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of the University 
of l\Iichigan. The report of this commission 
was sent to Congress in February, 1900. 
After reviewing the situation the com- 
mission reached the following conclusions: 
1. Thc "['"nited States cannot withdraw 
from the Philippine Islands. We are there 
and duty binds us to remain. There is 
no ci'lcape from our responsibility to the 
Filipinos and to mankind for the govern- 
ment of thp archipelago and the amelio- 
ration of the cundition of the inhabitants. 
2. The Filipinos are wholly unpreparf'd 
for independence, and if independence were 
given to them they could not maintain it. 
3. Under the third head is included a 
copy of Admiral Dewey's letter to Senator 
Lodge, which was read in the Senate the 
other day, dPllying Aguinaldo's claim that 
he was promised independence. 
4. There being no Philippine nation, but 
only a collection of different peoples, there 
is no general public opinion in the archi- 
pelago; but the men of property and edu- 
cation, who alone interest themselves in 
public affairs, in general recognizp as in- 
dispensable American authority, guidance, 
and protection. 
5. Congress should, at the earliest prac- 
ticable time, provide for the Philippines the 
form of government herein recommended 
or another equallJ' liberal and beneficent. 
6. Pending any action on the part of 
Congress. the commission recommends that 
the President put in operation this scheme 
of ci viI government in such parts of the 
archipelago as are at peace. 
7. Ro far as the finances of the Philip- 
pines permit, public education should be 
promptly established, and, when establish- 
ed, free to all. 
8. The greatest care should be taken in 
the selection of officials for administration. 
They should be men of the highest char- 
acter and fitness, and partisan politics 
should be entirely separated from the 
government of the Philippines. 
On the return of this commission 
President appointed a second one, 


prescribed their duties in the following 
letter of instructions: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, ilpril, 1, 1900. 
The Secretary of 
War, Washington. 
Sm,-In the message transmitted to the 
Congress on Dec. 5, IS09, I said, speak- 
ing of the Philippinp Islands: "As long 
as the insurrection continues the military 
arm must necessarily be supreme. Bl;t 
there is no rea-son why steps should not bc 
taken from time to time to inaugurate 
governments essentially popular in their 
form as fast as territory is held and con- 
trolled by our troops. To this end I am 
considering the advisability of the return 
of the commission, or such of the members 
thereof as can be secured, to aid the exist- 
ing authorities and facilitate this work 
throughout the islands." 
To give effect to the intention thus ex- 
pressed, I have appointed Hon. \Villiam 
H. Taft, of Ohio; Prof. Dean C. \Vorcester, 
of Michigan; Hon. Luke E. \Vright, of 
Tennessee; Hon. Henry C. Ide, of Ver- 
mont; and Prof. Bernard Moses, of Cali- 
fornia, commissioners to the Philippine 
Islands to continue and perfect the work 
of organizing and establishing civil govern- 
ment already commenced by the military 
authorities, subject in all respects to any 
laws which CongreRs may hereafter enact. 
The commissioners named will meet and 
act as a boa.rd, and the Hon. William H. 
Taft is designated as president of the 
board. It is probable that the transfer 
of authority from military commanders to 
civil officPTS will be gradual and will oc- 
cupy a considerable pf'riod. Its successful 
accomplishment and the maintenance of 
peace and order in the mean time will re- 
quire the most perfect co-operation be- 
tween the civi1 and military authorities in 
the islands, and both should be directed 
during the transition period by the same 
executivE' dE'partment. The commission 
will therefore report to the Secreta.ry of 
War, and an their action will be subject 
to your approval and contro1. 
You will instruct the commission to pro- 
ceed to the city of :Manila, where they will 
make their principal offic('. and to commu- 
nicate with the military governor of the 
Philippine Islands, whom you will at the 
tlle same time direct to render to them every 
and a
sistancewithin his power in the perform- 
176 
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ance of their duties. Without hampering islands, the establishment of a system 
them by too specific instructions, they to secure an efficient cidl service, the or- 
!',hould in general be enjoined, after mak- g:mization and establishment of courts, 
ing themselves familiar with the condi- the organization and establishment of 
tions and needs of the country, to devote municipal and departmental govcrnments, 
their attention in the first instance to the and all other matters of a civil nature for 
establishment of municipal governments, which the military governor is now com- 
in which the natives of the islands, both petent to provide by ruleR or orders of a 
in the cities and in the rural comnmnities, legislative character. 
shall be afforded the opportunity to man- The commission will also have power 
arre their own local affairs to the fullest during the same period to appoint to 
e
tent of which they are capable, and sub- office such oflicers under the judicial, edu- 
ject to the least degree of supervision and cational, and civil service systems, and in 
control wl1Ìch a careful study of their ca- the municipal and departmental gOYern- 
pacities and observation of the workings of ments, as shall be provided for. Until the 
native control show to be consistent with c01l11)lete hansfer of control the military 
the maintenance of law, order, and loyalty. governor will remain the chief executive 
The next subject in order of importance IH'ad of the government of the islands, and 
shouM be the organization of government will exercise the executive authority now 
in the larger administrative divisions cor- possessed by him and not herein expressly 
responding to counties, departments, or assigned to the commission, subject, how- 
provinces, in which the common interests ever, to the rules and orders enacted bv 
of many or several municipalities falling the commission in the exercise of th
c 
within the same tribal lines or the same legislative powers conferred upon them. 
natural geographical limits, may best be In the mean time the municipal and de- 
subserved by a common administration. partmental governments will continue to 
\Yhenever the commission is of the opinion report to the military governor and be 
that the condition of affairs in the islands is subject to his administrative Rupervisiol1 
such that the central administration may and control, under 
your direction, but that 
safely be transferred from military to civil supervision and control will be confined 
control, they will report that conclusion to within the narrowest limits consistent 
you, with their recommendations as to the with the requirement t"at the powers of 
form of centralgovel'nment to be established government in the municipalities and de- 
for the purpose of taking over the control. partments f;hall be bonest ly and effectiYely 
Beginning with Sept. 1, 1000, the au- exercised and that law and order and 
thority to exercise, subjert to my approval, individual freedom shall be maintained. 
through the Secretary of \Yar, that part 
\ll legislative rules and orders, estab- 
of the power of government in the Philip- lishments of gOYernnwn1 and appoint- 
pine Islands which is of a legislative ments to office by the commission will 
nature is to be transferred from the mili- take effect imnwdiately, or at surh times 
tary governor of the islands to this com- as they shall de!"ignatf', suhject to your 
mission, to be thereafter exercised by it approval and action upon the coming in 
in the place and stead of the military of the commission's repor1s, which are 
governor, under such rules and reg-ula- to he madc from time to time as their 
tions as you shall prescribe, until the action is taken. Wherever civil govern- 
establishment of the civil central govern- ments are constituted under the direction 
ment for the islands contemplated in the of the commission, Rueh military post", 
last foregoing paragraph. or until Con- garrisons, and forces will be continued for 
gress shall otherwise provide. :Exercise of the suppression of insurrection and brig- 
this legislative authority will include the anda.ge, and the maintenance of law and 
making of rules and orders, having the order, as the military commander shall 
effect of law, for the raising of revenue deem requisite, and the military forces 
by taxeR, customs duties, and impostR; the shall be at all times subject under his 
appropriation and exppnditure of pub1ie orders to the call of the civil authorities 
funds of the islands, the establishment of for the maintenance of law and order and 
an educational system throughout the the enforcement of their authority. 
VU.-lil 177 
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In the establishment of municipal gov- preclude very definite instruction as to tIlE' 
ernmcnts the cOll11llission will take as the part which the people shall take in the se- 
basis of their work the gm'enllllents estab- lection of their own officers; but these gen- 
lished by the milibll"
T governor under his eral rules are to be observed: That in all 
order of Aug. S. IS!I!I, and under the r('port crr-scs the municipal officers, who adminis- 
of the board constituted by the military t('r the local afl'airs of the people, are to b(' 
governor by his order of .Jan. 2U, 1900, to selpctcd b
T the people, and that, wherever 
formulate and report a plan of municipal officers of more extended jurisdiction are 
govermnent, of which his Honor Cayetano to be selected in any way, natives of the 
Arellano, prpsidf'nt of the Audiencia, was islands are to he preferred, amI, if they 
chairman, and they will give to the con- Call be found competent and willing to ppr- 
clusions of that board the wpigllt and con- form the duties, they are to receive the 
sidpration which the high character and oflìces in preference to any others. 
distinguished abilities of its members jus- It will be necessa.ry to fill some otnces 
tify. for the present with Americans, which, 
In the cow.titution of departmental or after a time, may well be filled by natives 
prodncial gownnllents they will give spe- of the islands. As 
oon as practicable a 
cial attention to the existing government system for ascertaining the merit and fit- 
of the island of Negros, constituted, with ness of candidates for civil office should be 
th(' approval Of the people of that island, put in force. An indisp('ßsable qualification 
undpr the order of the military gm'ernor for all offices and positions of trust amI 
of July 22, 1St)!), and after yerifying, so authority in the iF-land!'! must be ab!'!olut(' 
far as may be practicable, the reports of and unconditional loyalty to the rnih>d 
the su('cP...sful working of that gm-ernment, States, and absolute and unbampered au- 
they will be guided by the experience tInts thority and power to remove and puniiih 
acquircd. so far as it may be applicable any officer deviating from tl}(1,t standard 
to the condition existing in other portions must at all times be retained in the hand:3 
of the Philippines. They will avail them- of the central authority of the islands. 
selves to the fullest degree practicable of In all the forms of government and ad- 
the conclusions reached by the previous ministrative provisions which they are au- 
commission to the Philippines. thorized to prescribe, the commission should 
In the distribution of powers among bear in mind that the government which 
the governments organized by the commis- they are establishing is designed not for 
sion, the presumption is always to be in our satisfaction, or for the expression of 
favor of the smaller subdivision, so that our theoretical views, but for the happi- 
all the po" ers which can properly be ex- ness, pea.ce, and prosperity of the people 
erci!'.pd hy the municipal government shall of the Philippine Islands, and the mea!'!- 
be vested in that government, and all the urcs adopted should be made to conforlU 
powers of a more general character which to their customs, their habits, and even 
can be exercised by the departmental gov- their prejudices, to the fullest extent con- 
ernment sllall be vested in that govern- sistent with the accomplishment of the 
ment, and so that in the governmental indispensable requisites of just and ef- 
system, which is the result of the process, fcctive government. 
th(' central government of the islands, At the same time the commis!'!ion should 
following the example of the distribution bear in mind, and the people of the 
oi the powers between the States and the islands should be made plainly to under- 
national govcrnment of the United States, stand, that there are certain great prin- 
shall have no direct administration except ciples of government which have been 
of matters of plll'ely general concern, and 111ade the basis of our governnwntal sys- 
shall have only such supervision and con- tem which we deem essential to the rule of 
trol over local governments as may be nec- law and the maintenance of individual 
essary to secure and enforce faithful and freedom, and of which they have, unfortu- 
effieient administration by local officers. nately, been deni('d the experience possess- 
The many different degrees of civiliza- ed by us; that there are also certain prac- 
tion and varieties of custom and capacity tical rules of government which we have 
among the people of the different islands found to be essential to the preservation 
178 
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of these great principles of liberty and 
law, and that these principles and these 
rules of government mm,t be established 
and maintained in their islands for the 
sake of their liberty and happiness, how- 
ever much they may conflict with the cus- 
toms or laws of procedure with which 
tlley are famiJiar. 
It will be the duty of the commission 
to make a thorough investigation into the 
titles to the large tracts of land heM or 
claimed by indidduals or by religious 
orders; into the justice of the claims and 
complaints made against such landholders 
by the people of the island or any part of 
the people, and to seek by wise and peace- 
able measures a just settlement of the 
controversies and redress of wrongs which 
have caused strife amI bloodshed in the 
past. In the performance of this duty 
the commission are enjoined to see that 
no injustice is done; to have reganl for 
substantial rights and equity, disregarding 
technicalities so far as substantial right 
permits, and to observe the following rules. 
That the provision of the treaty of 
Paris, pledging the United States to the 
pmtection of all rights of property in the 
islands, and as weII the princi pIe of our 
own government which prohibits the tak- 
ing of private property without due proc- 
ess of law, shaU not be violated; that the 
welfare of the people of the islands, which 
should be a paramount considcration, 
shall be attained consistently with this 
rule of property right; that if it becomes 
n('cessary for the public interest of the 
people of the islands to dispose of daims 
to property which the commission find to 
be not lawfully acquired and held, disposi- 
tion shall be made thereof by due legal 
procedure, in which there shall be full 
opportunity for fair and impartial hearing 
and judgment; that if the same public 
interests require the extinguishment of 
property rights lawfully acquired and 
held, due compensation shall be made out 
of the public treasury therefor; that no 
form of religion and no minister of reli
- 
ion sllaU be forced upon any community 
or upon any citizC'n of the islands; that 
upon the other hand no minister of relig- 
ion slm11 be interfered with or llIolC'st('d 
in following his calling, and that the 
separation between State and Church 
shall be real, entire, and ab!'>olute. 


It is evident that the most enlightened 
thought of the Philippine Islands fully 
appreciates the importance of these prin- 
ciples and rules, and they wiII inevitably 
within a short time command universal 
assent. Cpon every division and branch 
of the government of the Philippines, 
therefore, must be imposed these invio- 
la ble rules: 
That no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; that private property shall not be 
taken for public use WiUlOut just compen- 
sation; that in an criminal prosecutions 
tIle accused shan enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation, 
to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him, to have compulsor;r process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to Ilave 
tIle assistance of counsel for his defence; 
that excessive bail shal1 not be required, 
nor excessi\'"e fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishment inflicted; that no 
person shall be put twice in jeopardy for 
the same offence, or be compelled in an,Y 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self; that the 1"Ìght to be secure against 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated; that nf'ither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude shall exist, execpt 
as a punishment for crime; that no hm 
of attainder, or ex-post-facto law shall be 
passed; that no law shall be passed 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the rights of the people to peace- 
ably assemble and petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of gricvances; that no 
law shall be made respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the fret:. 
exercise thereof, and that the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious pmfession and 
worship without dif'c1"Ìmination 01' prefer- 
ence shall forever be allowed. 
It will be the duty of the commisf'ion 
to promote and extend, and as they find. 
oecasion, to improve, the system of edu- 
cation already inaugurated by the military 
authorities. In doing this they should re- 
gard as of first importance the extension 
of a systC'm of primary e<lueation whieh 
shall 1)(> free to all, anù whidl !'hall tend 
to fit the }lC'oplp for the duties of citi7.pn- 
ship and for the ordinary avocations of 
a civilized community. This instruction 
shou1d be givcn in the first instance in 
17D 
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active effort should be exercised to prevent 
barbarous practices and introduce civilized. 
cm, toms. 
Upon all officers and emplo;yés of the 
United States, both civil and military, 
should be impressed a sense of the duty 
to obscrve not mcrel.y the material but the 
personal and social rights of the people 
of the islands, and to treat them with the 
same courtesy and respect for their per- 
sonal dignity which the people of the 
United States are accustomed to require 
from each other. 
The articles of capitulation of the city 
of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898, concluded 
with these words: 
" This city, its inhabitants, its churches 
and religious worship, its educational es- 
tablishments, and its private property of 
all descriptions are placed under the spe- 
cial safeguard of the faith and honor of 
the American army." 
I J.,elieve that this pledge has been faith- 
fully kept. As high and sacred an ob- 
ligation rests upon the government of the 
Unitcd States to give protection for prop- 
erty and life, civil and religious freedom, 
and wise, firm, and unselfish guidance in 
the paths of peace and prosperity to all 
the people of the Philippine Islands. I 
charge this commission to labor for the 
full performance of this obligation, which 
concerns the honor and conscience of their 
country, in the firm hope that throuf!"h 
their labors an the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands may come to look back 
with gratitude to the day when God gave 
victory to American anns at l\Ianila and 
set their land nnder the sovereignty and 
the protection of the people of the United 
States. 'YrLLIAl\[ l\IcKINLEY. 


every part of the islands in the language 
of the people. In view of the great num- 
bel of languages spoken by the different 
tribes, it is especially important to the 
prosperity of the islands that a common 
medium of conll11unication may be estab- 
li
hed, and it is obdously desirable that 
this medium should be the English lan- 
guage. Especial attention should be at 

nce gi,-en to affording full opportunity to 
a 11 the people of the islands to acquire the 
use of the English language. 
It may be well that the main changes 
which should be made in the s;ystem of 
taxation and in the body of the laws under 
which the people are governed, except such 
changes as have aJready been made by the 
military government, should be relegated 
to the civil government which is to be es- 
tablished under the au::,pices of the cOm- 
mission. It will, however, be the duty of 
tlw commission to inquire diligently as 'to 
whether there are any further changes 
which ought not to be dela;ycd, and, if so, 
they are authorized to make such changes, 
subject to your approva.1. In doing so 
they are to bear in mind that taxes which 
tend to penalize or repress industry and 
enterprise are to be avoided; that provi- 
sions for taxation should be simple, so that 
they may be understood by the people; that 
tlley should affect the fewest practicable 
subjects of ta
ation which will serve for 
the general ùish-ibution of the burden. 
The main body of the laws which regu- 
late the rights and obligations of the peo- 
pIc should be maintained with as little 
interference as possible. Changes made 
should be mainly in procedure, and in the 
criminal laws to secure speedy and impar- 
tial trials, and at the same time effective 
administration and respect for individual 
rights. Code of Cil'il GOVC1"n1ncnt.-On Jan. 31, 
In dealing with the uncivilized tribes of 1001, the Ta.ft Commission enacted into 
tIle island::; the commission should adopt law a code of civil gO\ ernmellt for the hil- 
the same course followed by Congress in ands, tlms outlined in the official repOl.t of 
permitting the trihes of our North Ameri- th(' commission: 
can Indians to maintain their tribal 01'- The puchlos of these islands some- 
p:anization and government, and under times include a hundred or more square 
which many of those tribes are now living miles. They are didded into so-called 
in peace and contentment, surrounded by barrios, or wards, which are often very 
a civilization to which they are unable or numerous and widely separated. In order 
unwilling to conform. Su('h tribal gowrn- that the interests of the inhabitants of 
n;el1ts should, however, be subjected to ench ward may be represented in the coun- 
wise and firm regulation; and, without un- eil, on the one hand, and that the body 
due or petty interference, constant and may not become so numerous as to be un- 
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wÌetdy, on the other, it is provided that eyer, that this opposition will be transient 
the councillors shall be few in number and will disappear as the people come to 
(eighteen to eight, according to the nUJll- realize that the payment of taxes results 
bel' of inhabitants), and shall be elected in direct benefit to the communities in 
at large; that where the wards are more which they live and to themselves indi- 
Jlumerous than are the councillors the vidually. 
wards shall be grouped into districts, and The exact rate of ta'\:ation on land and 
that one councillor shall be in charge of improvements is left to the several munic- 
each ward or district with power to ap- ipal councils, within certain limits. They 
point a representative from among the lllay reduce it to onp-fourth of 1 per cent. 
inhabitants of every ward thus a.ssignf'd of the assesspd valuation or raise it to 
to him, so that he may the more readily one-half of I per cent.; but in any eyent 
keep in touch with conditions in that por- they must spend the amount accruing 
tion of the township which it is his duty from a tax of at least one-fourth of 1 per 
to supervise and rf'present. cent. on frf'e puhlic schools. Education is 
The suhject of ta'\:ation has been made the crying need of the inhahitants of this 
the object of especially careful attention. f'Ountry. and it is hoped and helieved that 
The effpct of the old Spacish system was the funds resulting from the land tax 
to throw pradically the whole burden will be sufficient to enable us to establish 
on those who could least afford to bear it. an adequate primary-school system. Care- 
The poor paid the ta'\:es, and the rich, in ful and, it is belieYed. just provisions have 
many instances, went free, or nearly so, been made for the determination of values 
unless they were unfortunate enough to and for the protection of the rights of 
hold oflìpe and tllUS incur responsibility for property owners. 
the ta'\:es of others which they failed to col- In the matter of collection of revenues 
le('t. There was a considerable number of a complete innovation has been introduced. 
spef'ial taxes, many of which were irritating which, it is belieyed, will be productive of 
and offensive to the people, and yielded at satisfactory results. It i" intendf'd to Cre- 
the best a pitifully small revenue. ate for the islandR a centralized system 
In dpaling with the question of taxation for the collection and dishursement of rev- 
it has been our purpose, first, to do away enues, the head officer of which shall be the 
with all taxes which, through irritating insular treasurer at Manila. It is pro- 
tllOse from whom they were collected or posed to estahlish subordinate offices in 
through the small amount of resulting the several dppartments, and others, sub. 
l"('venue, were manifestly objectionable: ordinate in turn to the seyeral departnwnt 
s('cond, to remove the so-called industrial al officeR. in the various provinces. All 
taxes, except where levied on industries re- l"C'venues within any given province, wheth- 
qniring police superdsion; thhd, to abol- e1' for the municipal, provincial, depart- 
ish special taxes, such as the tax for light- mental, or insular treasury, will he collect- 
ing and cleaning the muniC'ipality and the ed hy deputies of the provincial treasurer, 
tax for the repair of roads and streets; who will immediately turn o\"('r to the 
fourth, to provide abundant fundR for the several municipalitif's an funds collectl'd 
legitimate needs of the township by a for them. It is believed that by this 
system which should adjust the burden means a much higher degree of honesty 
of eontribution with some }'eference to the and efficiency can be secured than would be 
resources of those called upon to bear it. the case were the collectors appointed by 
To this end provision has been made for a the municipalities or chosen by suffrage, 
moderate tax on land and improvementR while it will be of great convenience to 
thereon. the taxpayer to be able to meet his obliga- 
It is reasonably certain tllat at the out- tioß!'! to aU departments of the governnwnt 
!'let there win he more or less opposition at one time, and tl1US escape annoyance at 
to this tax. This opposition will come the hands of a multipIiC'ity of officials. 
from the rich, who have thus far escapp.d each of whom is collecting revenue for a 
their fair share of the burden of ta'\:ation, different end. Furthermore, the provin- 
rind who wiIJ natura.IIv be more or less un- cial treasurer will know thf' exact amount 
willing to assume it. 
 It is believed, t.o\\'- paid in to each municipal treasury, and 
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will thus haY{> a valuable check on the rection, and who have rendered our forces 
fillaUC('S of e\ ('IT one in his province. valuable service by furnishing them with 
In order to mcet the situation presented information, !'erving as carriers, und a.id- 
by tlw fact that a numb('r uf the purblos ing them in other ways. Thcy certainly 
have not as 
.ct he en organizeù since the dcsprve well of us. They are, how('\'cr, 
American oceupation, while some 
:;o illiterate pagans, and it is stated on good 
others are organized under a comparative- authority that thcre are not three Igor- 
ly simple form of governmcnt and fifty- rotes in the province who can read or 
five under a much more complicated form write. They are uncomplaining, anù, 
on which the new law is based, the course when wronged, fly to the lllounta.in fast- 
of procedure which must be followeù in nesses in the centre of the island, instead 
order to b1'Ìng these various towns un- of seeking redrcss. 
del' the provisions of the new law has The conditions in Benguet may be taken 
been prescribed in detail, and ewry effort as fairly typical of those which prevail in 
has been made to provide against unneces- many other provinces, populated in whole 
!'ary friction in carrying out the change. or in part by harmless and amiahle but 
In view of the disturhed conditions ignorant and superstitious wild tribes. 
"hieh still prevail in some parts of the The commission has already passed an 
arcllipelago it has hcen provided that the act for the establishment of township 
military government should be given eon- gon>rnments in this province. and it is 
trol of the appointment and arming of the helieved that this measure will SetTe as 
municipal police. and that in all provinces n model for other acts necessitated by 
where cidl provin('ial governnwnt ha.s not simiinr ('onditions in other prO\Tinces. 
been estahlished hy the commission thp Tlw di,-ision of the province into town- 
duties of the provincial governor, pro- ships and wards is }wovided for. The 
nnClal treasurer, and pro'TinciaI .. tiscal" government of each township is nominaJly 
(prosecuting attorney) shall he performed ycsted in a president and council, the 
b
7 military officers assigned hy the mili- latter composed of one represf'ntative from 
tnr
T governor for these purposes. each warù of the township. The president 
The law does not appl
T to the cit
T of and vice-president are chosen at large by 
:l\Ianila or to the settlements of non- a 1'ira 1'oce vote of the male residpnts of 
Christian tribes, because it is believed that the township eighteen or more years of age, 
in both cases special conditions require and the councillors are similarly chosen 
special legislation. by the residents of the seyeral bor:rios. 
The question as to the best methods of TI1f' difiiculties arising from the ('om- 
dealing with the non-Christian tribcs is plete illiterac
T of the people are met by 
one of no little complexity. The number providing for the appointment of a secre- 
of these tribes is grently in excess of the tnry for each town, who shall speak and 
number of civilized tribes, although the write IIocnno. which the Igorrotes under- 
total number of :Mohammedans and pagans stand, and English or Spanish. He is 
is much less than the number of Chris- made the means of conl111unica tion be- 
taniæd nati,-es. Still, the Don-Christian tween the people and the provincial gov- 
tribes are very far from formïng an insig- ernor. makes and keeps all town records, 
nificant element of the population. They and does all clerical work. 
difff'r from each other widely, both in Thc president is the chief executive of 
their present social. moral, and intellectual the township. and its treasurer as well. 
state and in the readiness with which they lIe is al!'o the presiding officer of a court 
adapt themselyes to the demands of mod- consisting of 11imself and two counciHors 
ern civilimtion. ('l1Osen by the council to act with him. 
The necessit
. of meeting this problem This court has powei' to hear and adjudge 
has been brought home to the commission violations of local ordinances. 
by conditions in the province of Renguet. It is belieyed tlwt. by encouraging the 
The Igorrotes, who inhnbit this proy- municipal councils to attempt to make 
ince, arc a pacific, industrious. and rf'la- onlinanees, and tl1en giving them the bene- 
th-ely honest and truthful people. who fits of tIle criticism and suggestions of the 
lla,-e never taken any part in the insur- provincial governor with reference to such 
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attempts, they may be gradually taught postal and revenue departments. In con- 
much-needed lessons in self-government, nection with educational efforts, Governor 
while sufficient power is given to the gov- Taft said that adults should be educated 
ernor to enable him to nullify harmful by an observation of American methods. 
measures and to take the initiative when He said that there was a reasonable hope 
a council fails to act. that Congress would provide a tariff that 
The Igorrotes are tillers of the soil, and wou1d assist in the development of the 
a few of the inhabitants of each township Philippines instead of an application of 
have acquired very considerable wealth. the "Cnited States tariff. According to the 
Civil Government Inaugurated. - On civil governor, there was an unexpended 
July 4, 1901, the authorities in Manila balance in the insular trea8U1'y of $3,700,- 
ceremoniously inaugurated civil govern- 000, and an anual inC'ome of $10.000,000. 
ment in the Philippines. The President The reaùing of Presiùent McKinley's 
had pre\"Íously appointed Judge Taft civil message of congratulation was enthusias- 
governor of the islands, and GEN. ADXA tically cheered. The entire front of the 
R. CHAFFEE (q. v.) military governor in Tribuna. a block Ion,!!. was decorated with 
succession to GEX. ARTHl:R :MAcARTHUR flags, and several hundred officerI', with 
(q. 1).). their families and fripnds, Were seated 
Commissioner Taft was escorted by Gen- therein. General :MacArthur, Ch-il Gov- 
crals l\Iac
-\rthur and Chaffee from the pal- ern or Taft, amI :\Iilitary Governor Chaffee, 
ace to a great temporary tribune oppoRite with the other generals. Rcar-Admiral 
the I>laza Palacio. Standing on a pro- Kempff and his staff, the United States 
jecting centre of the Tribuna, Judge Taft commissioners and the justices of the Su- 
took the oath of office, which was adminis- preme Court and the Filipino leaders were 
tered b;r Chief-Justice Arellano. Governor there, hut there were more Americans 
Taft Was then introduced by General 
[ac- than Filipinos present. The tran<;fer of 
.\rthur, a salute being fired by the guns the military authority was carric(l out 
of Fort Santiago. without allY formalit,\-. 
A feature of the inaugural address of On 
Iarch 16, 100:). Secn'tar." Taft an- 
Governor Taft was the announcem
nt that nounced the retention of the Philippine"! 
on Sept. 1. }!)01, the Philippine Commis- as the policy of the administration. 
sion would be increased by the appoint- JIilitary and Xaral ()p('rations.-For an 
ment of three native members. Dr. 'Vardo account of the principal operations of the 
Detayera. Renito Legarda, and .Tosé Luzu- enitcd State8 forces against 
pain and 
riaga. Before Sept. 1 departments would the Filipino insurgents the reader is re- 
exist as follows, heads having b
en ar- ferred to AGUIXALDO, DEWEY, l\L-\.cARTHUR. 
!'angpd thus: Interior Commissioner, "01'- l\IAXILA, l\IERRITT; SPAI
, 'Y AR WITH, and 
cester; Commerce and Police Commis- other readily suggested titles. In his last 
sioner. 'Vrigl1t: Justice and Finance C'om- annual report as military commander of 
missioner. Ide; Puhlic Instruction Com- the Dh'ision of the Phi1ippines. General 
missioner, )Ioses. Of the twpnt."-sen'n )[acArthur gave the folowing statistics of 
provinces organized. Oovernor Taft said militar." operations from ).ray 5, 1!100. to 
the insurrpction still existed in fin. This <Tune 30, 1!101: 1.0(i
 conta<'Ìs behYf'f'n 
would cause the continuance of the mili- American troops and insurgents. involving 
fary governnwnt in these provinces. Six- the following casua1tiC's: AnwriC'ans-ki11- 
teen additional prodnces were rf'porh'd ('d. 2-t.J; wOl1ndpd. 400: captured, llR; 
without insurrpction. but as vet th('v had missing. 20. Insurgents-ki11f'd. 
Jì;)4; 
not been organi7('d. Four p;ovinces' were wounded. 1.193: captured, 6.:)ï
: surren- 
not ready for civil government. dered. 23.00.3. During the same period the 
Governor Taft pTf'dicted that with the foJJow-ing material was captured from or 
cOl1C'pntration of troops into larger garri- sUlTPmlprPfl by the insurgents: riAeR, 1:>,- 
sons it would he necessary for tIlP pPOplp (i!)3: rifle ammunition. 2!1G.:W."i rounds; 
to assist t1u' police in tIle presen'ation of rp,'olwr'!, SfiS; holos. 3..")l(;; cannon, 12
; 
orclf'1". Fleet laune1J('s would be procurpd, cannon :unmunition, 10,270 roundH. 
whiel} would facilitate communication ChronoloPJI of the 1Var.-The foJJowing 
among the provinces a
 well as aid the i" a list of the more important events from 
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the outbreak of the insurreetìon to July, 
1902: 
}.'eb. 4, 1800. The Filipinos, under Agui- 
naldo, attacked the American defences at 
:l\Ianila. The .Americans assumed the 
offensive the neÜ day, and in the fight- 
ing which ensued for several da)'s tlw 
.American loss was fifty-seven killed 
and 215 wounded. Five hundred Fili- 
pinos were killed, 1,000 wounded, and 
500 captured. 
Feb. 10. Battle of Caloocan. 
March 13-IU. General Wheaton attacked 
and oe('upicd Pasig. 
March 21 - 30. Gcncral MacArthur ad- 
vanced to\\ ards and mptureù l\Ialolos. 
l\lilitary operations were partially sus- 
pended during the rainy season. 
l\Ieanwhile the southern islands were oc- 
cupied b.y the American forces; Iloilo 
by General "ßIi1ler, Feb. 11; Cpbu hy the 
Navy, l\Iarch '27; and Negros, Mindanao, 
and the smaller islands subsequently. 
A treaty was conc1uded with the Sultan 
of Sulu, in which his rights were guar- 
anteed, and he acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Pnitcd States. 
With the advance of the dry season mili- 
tary operation!'! on a much larger scale 
than heretofore were begun, the army of 
occupation having been reinforced by 
30.000 men. 
April 4. The commission issued a proc- 
lamation promising "The amplest lib- 
erty of self-government, reconcilable with 
just, stable, effective, and economical 
administration, and compatible with the 
sovereign rights and obJigations of the 
United States. 
April 22-l\Iay 17. General Lawton led an 
ðpedition to San Isidro. 
April 25 -May 5. General MacArthur 
capturC'd Calumpit and San Fernando. 
June 1O-1!). Generals Lawton and Whea- 
ton advanced south to Imus. 
June 26. General Hall took Calamba. 
Aug. 16. General l\IacArthur captured 
Angeles. 
Sept. 28. General 
IacArthur, after sev- 
eral days' fighting, occupied Porac. 
Oct. 1 - 10. General Schwan's column 
operated in the southern part of TÆzon 
and captured Rosario and l\Ialabon. 
Kov. 2. The Philippine commission ap- 
pointed by the President, consisting of 
J. G. Schurman, Prof. Dean 'Vorcester, 
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Charles Denby, Admiral Dewcy, and 
General Otis, which began its labors at 
Manila, March 20, and returned to the 
United States in September, submitted 
its preliminary report to the President. 
Kov. 7. A military expedition on board 
transports, under General \Vheaton, 
captured Dagupan. 
Dec. 25. Gen. S. B. M. Young appoint- 
eù military governor of northwestern 
Luzon. 
Dec. '2G. The Filipino general Santa Ana, 
with a force of insurgents, attacked the 
garrison at Subig; the Americans suc- 
ccssfuHy repeHed the attack. 
Dcc. 27. Colonel Lockett, with a force of 
2,500 men, attacked a force of in:::.ur- 
gents near l\Iontalban; many Filipinos 
were killed. 
Jan. 1, 'i000. General advance of the 
American troops in southern Luzon; 
Cabu
Tae, on Laguna de Bay, taken by 
two battalions of the 30th Infantry; 
two Americans killed and four wounded. 
Jan. 7. Lieutenant Gillmore and the 
party of Amcl"Ìcans held as prisoners by 
the }'ilipinos arrive at :Manila. 
Jan. 12. A troop of the 3d Cavalry de- 
feated the insurgents near San }.'er- 
nando de Ja Union; the .Amerieans lose 
two killed and three wounded. Gen- 
eral Otis reports all of Cavité prov- 
ince as occupied by General Wheaton. 
Jan. 17. Lieutenant McRae, with a com- 
pany of the 3d Infantry, defeated an 
insurgent force under General Hizon 
and captured rifles and ammunition 
near 1\fabalacat. 
Feb. 5. Five thousand Filipino insur- 
gents attacked American garrison at 
Duroga and were repulsed. 
Feb. 16. Expedition under Generals Bates 
and Bell leave l\Ianila to crush rebelJion 
in CanUJrines. 
1\1arch. CiviJ l'ommission appointed by 
President McKinley (Wm. H. Taft, Dean 
C. '''orcester, Luke E. Wright, Henry 
C. Ide, Bernard Moses). They reached 
the Philippines in April. 
April 7. General Otis relieved. General 
MacArthur sHcceeds him. 
May 5. Gen. Pantelon Garcia, the chief 
J<\lipino insurgent in central Luzon, is 
eaptured. 
l\Iay 2n. Insurgents capture San l\[igupl 
de 
I,lJTamo, five Americans killed, seven 
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wounded, and Capt. Charles D. Reports 
made a prisoner. 
June 8. Gen. Pio del Pilar is captured 
at San Pedro Macati. 
June 12. General Grant reports the capt- 
ure of an insurgent stronghold near 
San !\Iiguel. 
June 21. General :MacArthur issues a 
proclamation of amnesty. 
Ko\". 14. Major Bell entered Tarlac. 
Xov. 14. Brisk fighting near San Jacinto. 
Maj. John A. Logan killed. 
Nov. 24. General Otis announced to the 
'Val' Department that the whole of ccn- 
tral Luzon was in the hands of the 
United States authorities; that the 
presidf'nt of the Filipino congress, the 
Filipino secretary of state, and treas- 
urer were captured, and that only small 
bands of the enemy were in arms, re- 
treating in different directions, while 
Aguinaldo, a fugitive with a small 
escort, was being pursued towards the 
mountains. 
Kov. 24. Bautista, president of the FiIi.. 
pino congress, ßurrenders to General 
MacArthur. 
Kov. 26. The navy captured Vigan on 
the coast. 
Nov. 26. At Pavia, island of Panay, the 
18th and IDth Regiments drive the Fili- 
pinos out of their trenches; a captain 
and one private killed. 
Nov. 2R. Colonel Bell disperses the in- 
surgents in the Dagupan Valley. Hay- 
omhong, in the province of Nueva Vis- 
caya, defended by 800 armcd I.'ilipinos, 
surrenders to Lieutenant Monroe and 
fifty men of the 4th Cavalry. 
Dec. 3. Gen. Gregorio del Pilar, one of 
the .Filipino insurgent leaders, is killed 
in a fight near Cervantes. 
Dec. 4. Vigan, held by American troops 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Parker, at- 
tacked by 800 Filipinos; they are drivcn 
off, leaving forty killed and thirty-two 
prisoners; the Americans lose eight men. 
Dec. II. General Tierona, the Filipino 
insurgent commander in Cagayan, sur- 
renders the entire province to Captain 
McCalla, of the Newark. 
Dee. n. The President directed General 
Otis to open the ports of the Phili p- 
pines to commerce. 
Dec. ID. General Lawton 
attacking San Mateo. 


Jan. 22, IDOl. Treaty with Spain for tho 
purchase of the island of Cibutu and 
Cagayan for $100,000 ratitìed by United 
States Senate. 
Jan. 28. Petition from Filipino federal 
party praying for civil government pre- 
sented to the Senate. 
March I. Twenty-one officers and 120 
bolomen surrender. 
March 23. Aguinaldo captured by Gen- 
eral Funston. 
April 2. Aguinaldo takes oath of alle- 
giance. 
April 20. General Tinio surrendered. 
June 15. United States Philippine Com- 
mission appoint/:) Arcllano, chief-justice, 
and six other Supreme Court judges. 
June 21. Promulgation of President :\1c- 
Kinle
"s order establishing civil govern- 
ment and appointing 'VilIiam H. Taft 
the first g-onrnor. 
June 23. Cen(>rall\1ac
-\rthur is succcf'ded 
by Gencral Chaffce. 
July 4. Civil government established. 
July 24. General Zunbano, with 54i nl(>n>> 
surrendcrs at Zaba)'as. 
Sept. 20. :Massacre of forty-eight 
\mer- 
icans at Balangiga, Ramal'. 
.Tan. 14, I!J02. Twenty-two o11Ìcf'rs and 24:5 
men surrendercd to the "Cnit(>d Sta tes. 
.July, 1002. Dcspite fresh outhreaks the 
rf'h(>11ion is dying out, and the nmnlwI" 
("If U. R. frOODS is being gradually reducf'tl. 
Phillips, HENRY, author; born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Sept. 6, IR:J8; was admitted 
to the bar in his native city in 1839; be- 
came an authority on archæology, philol- 
ogy, and numismatics. His publications 
include History of 1 mer;ean Colonial Pa- 
per Currency j H;story of A.merican Con- 
tinental Paper Money; PlC(lSltreS of Nlt- 
mismatic Science j etc. He died in 1805. 
Phillips, .JOIIN, philanthropist; born in 
Andoycr, l\Iaj',s., Dec. Ü, lilß; gralluated 
at Harvard College in 1735. He founded 
Phillips Academy at Andover and Phillips 
Academy at Exeter. He di(>11 in Ex(>ter, 
N. II., April 21, 1705. His ncphew, 
SAbIUEI, PHILLIPS, was born in Andover, 
Feb. 7, 1751; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1771; was a member of the 
:Massachusetts Provincial Congress four 
ycari'!; State Senator twenty years; and 
presiJent of the Senate fifteen )'cars; a 
wa.s killed ill jurlgE' of the court of common pleas; 
commissioner of the State to deal with 
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Shays's insurrection, and was lieutenant- educational purposes. lIe was one of the 
governor of the State at his death. He founders of the Academy of Arts and 
left $5,000 to the town of Andover, the Sciences at Boston. He died in Andover. 
interest of which was to be applied to 1\1ass., Feb. 10, 1802. . 
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Phillips, 'VEl'iDELL, orator and re- 
former; born' in Boston, Mass., Nov. 20, 
un 1; son of John I)}lÏllips, the fir
t 
nut
-or of Boston; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1831, and at the Cambridge 
Law 
chooJ in 18:33, and was allmitted to 
the bar in 1834. At that time the agita- 
tion of the slavery question was violent 
and wide-spread, and in 18313 1\11'. Phillips 
joined the abolitionists. He conceived it 
such a wrong in the Constitution of the 
United States in f'anctioning slavery that 
he could not conscientiously act under his 
attorney's oath to that Constitution, and 
he abandoned the profession. From that 
time until the emancipation of the slaves 
in 18133 he did not cease to lift up his 
voice against the system of slavery and in 
eomlenmation of the Constitution of the 
l'nited States. His first great speech 
against the evil was in Faneuil Hall, in 
December, 1837, at a meeting "to notice 
in a suitable manner the murder, in the 
city of Alton, Ill., of Rev. Elijah P. Love- 
JOY, who fell in defence of the freedom of 
the press." 1\1r. PhiJ)iIJS was an eloquent, 
logical, and effective speaker. He con- 
scientiously ahstained from voting under 
the Constitution. and was ever the môst 
earnest of "Garrisonian abolitionists." 
lIe was an f'at'nf'st advocate of other re- 
forms-temperance, labor, and other social 
1 elations. lIe was president of thf' Amer- 
iean Anti-slavery Society at the time of 
its dissolution, April fI, 18iO. He died in 
BO!'toll. )lass.. Fch. 2, 1884. 
The War for the Unioll.-In Deccmher, 
18tH, 1\1r. PhiIIilJ8 deliycrcrl a patriotic 
address in Boston, which is here reprinted, 
some\\ ha t a bridged. 


I..adies and Gf'ntlf'men,-It wouM be 
impossible for me fitly to thank you for 
this w(']('om('; ;yon will aHow me, there- 
fore, not to atÜ'mpt it, but to avaH my- 
!",('If of your patif'nee to speak to you, as 
I have Leen invitell to do, upon the war. 
'Yhence came this war Y You and 


need not curiously im'estigate. While Mr. 
Everett on one side, and 1\11'. Sumner on 
the other, agree, ;you and I may take for 
granted the opinion of two such opposite 
sta tesmen-the result of the common-senRe 
of this side of the water and the other- 
that slavery is the root of this war. I 
know some men have loved to trace it 
to disappointed ambition, to the success 
of the r.epublican party, convincing 300,- 
000 nobles at the South, who have hith- 
erto furnished us the most of the Presi- 
dents, generals, judges, and ambassadors 
we needed, that they would have lea,-e to 
stay at home, and that 20,000,000 of 
1\ortherners would take their share in 
fublic affairs. I do not think that cause 
equal to the result. Other men before 
Jefferson Davis and Governor 'Vise have 
1een disappointed of the Presidency. 
Henry Clay, Daniel 'Yebster, and Stephen 
A. Douglas were more than once disap- 
pointed, and ;yet who believed that either 
of these great men could haye armed the 
North to avenge his wrong? "ll
-, then, 
shou1d these pygmies of the South be 
able to do what the giants I have named 
could neyer achiew Y Simply because 
there is a radical difference between the 
two sections, and that difl'erence is f:.la- 
very. A party victory may have been the 
occasion of this outbrf'ak. So a tea-chest 
was the occasion of the Rev01ution. and it 
went to the hottOlll of Boston Harbor on 
the night of necembcr Hi, lii3; hut that 
tea-chest was not the canse of tIle Revo- 
lution, neither is J efTcrson Davis the 
cause of the rehe1lion. If you wiII Jook 
upon the ma.p, and notice that eveQT slave 
State has joined or tried to join the re- 
beJlion, and no free State has done so. "{ 
think you will not doubt sub<;tantially the 
origin of this convulsion. . . . 
1 know the danger of a politiml propl1- 
e(>y-a kaleidoscope of Wllif'h not E>VE>n a 
YankeE> {'an guess the ne"t {,Olnhination 
-hut for all that, I venture to offf'r 
I my opinion, that on this continent the 
18G 
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system of domestic slavery has received fjOO.OOO men idle for two or three y('ars. 
its death-blow. Let me tell ;you why I at a cost of $2,000.000 a day; after that 
think so. Leaving out of view the war Hag lowered at Sumt('r; after Baker, and 
with England. which I do not expect, Lyon, and Ellsworth. and Winthrop, and 
there are but three paths out of thi8 wa.r, Putnam, and \Yesselhoeft han given their 
One is, the North conquers: the other 1':', lives to quell the rebellion: after our 
the South conquers; the third is. a com- l\fassaC'hnsetts bo
's. hnrr
ring through 
promise. :Kow, if the 
orth conquers, or ploughed fields and workshops to save the 
there be a compromise, one or the other of capital. have been foully murdered on the 
two things must come-either the old Con- pannwnts of BaItimore-1 eannot belie\-e 
stitution or a new one. I believe that, so in a. Korth so lost. so craven as to put 
far as the slavery clauses of the Constitu- baek sl:l,'ery where it stood on 1rareh 4 
tion of '89 are concerned. it is dead. It last. TIut if there be reconstruetion 
f\eems to me impossible that the thrifty without t110se slave clauses, then in a 
anù painstaking North, after keeping little while, longer or shorter, slavery 
ISi 
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dies-indcell, on other basis but the basis meant chains around Boston court-housc, 
of '89 she has nothing else to do but to a gag on the lips of statesmen, and the 
die. On the contrary, if the South-no, slave sobbing himself to sleep in curses. 
I cannot say conquers-my lips will not No more such peace for me; no peace that 
form the word-but if she balks us of is not born of justice, and does not recog- 
victory; the only way she can do it is to nize the rights of every race and every 
write Emancipation on her banner, and man. . . . 
tlms bribe the frimds of liberty in Eu- Now, how do we stand? In a war- 
rope to allow its aristocrats and trad- not only that, but a terrific war-not a 
ers to divide the majestic rcpublic whose war sprung from the caprice of a woman, 
growth and trade they fear and envy. the spite of a priest, the flickering am- 
Either way, the slave goes free. Unless bition of a prince, as wars usually have; 
England flings her llefts along the coast, but a war inHitable; in one sen<;e no- 
the 80u1 h can never spring into separate body's fault; the inevitable result of past 
existcnce, ewept from the basis of negro training, the conflict of ideas, millions of 
fl'e{'(lom; anJ 1 for one cannot yet be- pcople grappling each other's throat, every 
lif've that the North will consent again soldier in each camp certain that he 
to ..hare his chains. Exclusively as an is fighting for an id<>a which holds the 
Rholitionist, therefore, I have little more Ealvation of the world-enry drop of his 
interest in this wa.r than tIle frontiers- blood in earnest. Such a war finds no 
man's wife had, in his struggle with the parallel nearer than that of the Catholic 
bear, when she didn't care which whipped. and Huguenot of France, or that of 
Hut before I leave the abolitioni
ts let aristocrat and republicans in 1790, or 
me say one word. Some men say we are of Cromwell and the Irish, when victory 
the cause of this war. Gentlemen, you meant extermination. Such is our war. 
do us too much honor! If it be so, we I look upon it as the eommencf'ment of 
llave reason to be proud of it; for in my the great struggle between the disgustcd 
heart, as a.n American, I believe this year nristoC'racy and the democracy of America. 
the most glorious of the republic since You are to say to-day wllf'ther it shall 
'76. The North, cra"en and contented un- last ten years or seventy, as it usually 
til now, like Mammon, saw nothing even has done. It resembles closely that strug- 
in heaven but the golden pavement; to- gle between aristocrat and democrat which 
day she throws off her chains. \Ve have hegan in France in 178!), and continues 
a North, as Daniel Webster said. This still. While it lasts it will have the 
is no epoch for nations to blush at. ]
ng- S3-me effect on the nation as that war 
land might blush in IG
O, when English- between hlind loyalty, represented by the 
men tremhled at a fool's frown, and were :-;tuart family, and the free spirit of the 
silent when .Tames forbade them to think; English constitution, which lasted frolll 
but not in 1640, when an outraged people IGGO to 17GO, and kept England a second- 
cut off his son's head. Massachusetts rate power almost all tllat century. 
might have blushed a year or two ago. Such ic; the era on which you are enter- 
when an insolent Virginian, standing ing. I will not speak of war in itself- 
on Bunker Hill, insulted the Comlllon- 1 have no tinlP; I will not say with 
wealth, and then dragged her citizens to Napo'eon, that it is th(' practice of bar- 
\Ya
hington to tell what they knew about barians; I will not say that it is good. 
John Brown; but she has no reason to It is better than the past. A thing 
blush to-day, when she holds that same may be better, and yet not good. This 
impudent Senator an acknowledged felon war is better than the past, but there is 
in her prison - fort. In my view, tIle not an element of good in it. I mean, 
bloodiest wa.r ever waged is infil1iÜ']y there is nothing in it which we might 
better than the happiest slavery whif'h not hav(' gottf'n bf'tter, fullf'r, and more 
ever fattened man into obedience. And perf(>ctly in other ways. _\nd yet it is 
yet I love peace. But it is real peace; better than the craven past, infinitely 
not peace sUe'h as we have had, not peace bettcr than a p('ace which had pride for 
that meant lynch-law in the Carolinas and its father and subserviency for its mother. 
mob-law in New York; not peace that Neither will I speak of the cost of war
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although you know we shall never get existence. For the first time on this con- 
out of this one without a debt of at least tinent we have passports, which even 
:ti
,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000. . ., },ouis K a poleon pronounces u:,;eless and 
You know that the writ of habeas odious. For the first time in our his- 
corpus, by \vhich govenlluent is bount! tory government spies frequent our great 
to render a reason to the judiciary cities. And this model of a strong go v- 
before it lays its hands upon a citizen, e:rnment, if you reconstruct on the oM 
1I::1S been called the high-water mark of basis, is to be handed into the keeping 
Engli:,;h liberty. Jefferson, in his calm of whom? If you compromise it by re- 
moments, dreaded the power to suspend construction, to whom are you to give 
it in any emergency whatever, and wished these delicate and grave powers? To com- 
to have it in "eternal and unremitting promisers? Hecon:;truct this government, 
force." The present Kapoleon, in his and for twenty .nars you can never elect 
treatise on the English constitution, calls a Republican. Presidents must be wholly 
it the gem of English institutions. Lieber without character or principle, that two an- 
says that the habeas cm-pus, free meetings gry parties, each hopeless of success, con- 
like this, and a free press are the three temptuously tolerate them as neutrals. . . . 
dements which distinguish liberty from What shall we do? The answer to that 
despotism. All that Saxon blood has question comes partly from what we think 
gained in the battles and toils of 200 has been the cause of this convulsion. 
years are these three things. But to- Some men think-some of 
.our f'ditors 
day, 
Ir. Chairman, everyone of them think-many of ours, too-that this war 
-habeas corpus, the right of free meet- is nothing but the disappointment of 
ing, and a free press - is annihilated 1,000 or 2,000 angf'red politicians, who 
in every square mile of the republic. have persualled 8,000,000 of Southern- 
\re live to-day, everyone of us, under ers, against their convictions, to take 
martial law. The 
ecretary of State puts up arms and rush to the battle-field; no 
into his bastile, with a warrant as irre- 
reat compliment to Southern sense! 
f.ponsible as that of Louis, any man whom They think that, if the }\'('deral army 
he pleases. And you know that neither could only appear in the midst of this 
press nor- lips may venture to arraign demented mass, the 8,000,000 will find. 
the government without being silenced. out for the first time in their lives 
At this moment 1,000 men, at least, that they have got souls of their own, 
are "bastiled" by an authority as des- tell us so, and then we shall all be piloted 
potic as that of Louis - three times Lack, float back, drift back into the good 
HS many as Eldon and George III. seized old times of Franklin Pierce and James 
when they trembled for his throne. :Mark Ruehanan. There is a mcasure of truth 
me, I am not complaining. I do not say in that. I believe that if, a year ago, when 
it is not neces"ary. It is necessary to the thing first showed itself, Jefferson 
ùo anything to sa,-e the ship. It is neces- Davis and Toombs anù Keitt and \Vi!';e, 

ary to throw e,rerything overboard in and the rest, had been hung for traitors 
order that we may float. It is a mere at 'Yashington, and a couple of frigates 
question whether you ])refer the despotism anchored at Charleston, another couple 
of \Yashington or that of Richmonù. I in Savannah, and a half-dozen in New 
prefer that of 'Yashington. But, never- Orleans, with orders to shell those cities 
theless, I point out to you this tendency on the first note of resi:,;tance, there ne,-er 
because it is momentous in its significance. would have been this outbreak, or it would 
'Ve are tending with rapid strides, you have been postponed at least a dozen 
f.ay illevitably-I do not deny it; neces- years; and if that interval had been used 
sarily-I do not question it; we are tend- to get rid of slavery, we never should 
ing towards that strong government which have heard of the convulsion. . . . I do 
frightened Jefferson; towards that un- not consider this a secession. It is no 
limited debt, that endless armv. 'Ve have sf'cession. I agree with Bishop-General 
already those alien and se'dition laws Polk-it is a conspiracy, not a secession. 
which, in l7!)8, wrecked the Federal There is no wish, no intention to go peace- 
I'arty, and summoned the Democratic into ably and permanently off. It is a con- 
18!) 
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spiracy to make the government do the as to keep it what it has been for thirty 
will and accept the policy of the slave- years, according to John Quincy Adams- 
holders. Its root is at the South, but it a plot for the extension and perpetuation 
has many a branch at \Yall Street and 1n of slavery. As the world advances, fresh 
Rtate Street. It is a conspiracy, and on guarantees are demandf'd. The nineteenth 
the one side is every man who still thinks century requires sterner gags than the 
that he that steals his brother is a gentle- eighteenth. Often as the peace of Virginia 
man, and he that makes his living is not. is in danger, you must be willing that a 
It is the aristocratic element which sur- Virginian Mason shall drag your citizens 
,-ind the Constitution, which our fathers to \Vashington, and imprison them at his 
thought could be safely left under it, and pleasure. So long as Carolina needs it, 
the South to-day is forced into this war 
TOU must submit that your ships be 
by the natural growth of the antagonistic searched for dangerous passengers, and 
principle. You may plcdge whatever sub- every Northern man lynched. No more 
mission and patience of Southern institu- Kansas rebellions. It is a conflict between 
tions you please--it is not enough. South the two powers, aristocracy and d(>moc- 
Carolina Raid to Massachusetts in 1835, racy, which shall hold this belt of the 
when Edward Everett was governor, continent. You may live here, N"ew York 
"Abolish free speech-it is a nuisance." men, but it must be in submission to such 
f::he is right-from her stand-point it is. rules as the quiet of South Carolina re- 
That is, it is not possible to preserve the quires. That is the meaning of the oft- 
quiet of South Carolina consistently with repf'ated threat to call the roll of one's 
free speech; but you know the stOl'y Sir slaves on Bunker Hill and dictate peace 
Walter Scott told of the Scotch laird, in Faneuil Hall. 1\ow, in that fight, I go 
who said to his old butler, "Jock, you for the North-for the Pnion. 
and I can't live under this roof." "And In order to make out this theory of " ir- 
where does your honor think of going?" repressible conflict" it is not necf'ssary to 
So free specch says of South CaTolina to- suppose that every Routherner hates enry 
day. Now I Ray you may pledge, com- Northerner (as the Atlantic Jlonfhly 
promise, guarantee what J'ou please. The urges). But this much is true: some 
South well knows that it is not 
'our pur- 300.000 slave - holders at the South, 
pose--it is your character she dreads. It holding 2,000.000.000 of so - called prop- 
is the nature of Northern institutions, erty in their hands. controlling the 
the perilous freedom of discussion, the blacks and befooJing the 7,000,000 of 
flavor of our ideas, the sight of our poor whitf's into being their tools-into 
growth, the very neighborhood of such be1icving that tllf'ir interest is opposed 
States, that constitutes the danger. It is to ours-this order of nobles, this privileged 
like the two Yf's<;els launched on the stormy class, has been able for forty 
'ears to keep 
seas. The iron said to the crockery, "I the government in dread, dictate terms 
won't come near you." "Thank you," by threatening disunion, Ill'ing us to its 
said the weaker vessel; "there is just as verge at ]east twice, and now almost break 
much danger in my coming near you." the Union in pieces. . . . 
This the South feels; hence her determina- Now some Republimns and some Demo- 
tion; hence, indeed, the imperious neces- crats-not Butler and BQ'allt and Coch- 
8ity that she should rule and shape our rane and Canlf'ron; not Boutwen and Ban- 
government, or of saiJing out of it. I croft and Dickinson and othcrs-but the 
do not mean that she plans to take posses- old set-the old set sar to the Repub- 
sion of the North, and choose our Norther'l Hcans, "Lay the pieces carefu1Jy to- 
mayors; though she has done Uta t in Bos- gether in their places; put the gunpowdpr 
ton for the last dozpn years, and here and the match in ag:1-Ín, say the Consti- 
till this fall. Rut sh
 conspires and aims tution hackwarcl instpad of your prayf'l's, 
to control just so mudl of our policy, and there nf'Vf'r win he another rehel- 
tradf>, offices, presRes, pulpits, cities, as is Hon!" J douht it. It sef'Il1S to nw that 
sufficient to insure the undisturbed exist- Hke causes will produce like effects. If 
ence of slavery. She conspires with the the reason of the war is hp(>:tuse we are 
fun intent so to mould this govcrnnwnt two nations, then the cure must be to 
laO 
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make us one nation, to remove that cause send our stock down 50 per cent., and 
which divides us. to make our institutions cost thousands of lives. Reconstruction 
homogeneous. If it ,n
re pos
ihle to subju- is but making chronic what now is tran- 
gate the South, and leave 
hl\ery just sient. \Yhat that is, this weck shows. 
as it is, where is the security that we \Yhat that is, we learn from the tone Eng'- 
:;hould not h:1.\"e another war in tell land dares to assume towards this divid- 
J'ears? Indeed, such a course invites an- cd repuLlic. I do not helieve reconstruction 
other wa.r, whenever demagogues please. possible. I do not believe that the cabinet 
I believe the policy of reconstruction is intend it. True, I should care little if 
impossihle. If it were possible, it would they did, since I believe the administration 
be the greatest mi;;take that Xorthern can now more resist the progress of 
men could. commit. I will not stop to events than a spear of grass can retard. 
remind you that, standing as we ùo to- the step of an avalanche. But if they 
day, with the full constitutional right to do, aJIow me to say, for one, that every 
aboli:-h slavery-a right Southern hea- doHaI' spent in this war is worse than 
son has just given us-a right, the use wasted, that e\ cry life lost is a public 
of which is enjoined by the sternest neces-' murder, and that every statesman who 
sity-if after that, the North goes back leads States back to reconstruction will 
to the Constitution of '80, she aSSUlHes, a be damned to an infamy compared. with 
second time, afresh, unnecessarily, a crim- which Arnold was a saint, amI .Tauu>s 
inal responsibility for slavery. Hereafter nuchanan a public benefactor. I said re- 
no old excuse will avail us. A second construction i:;; not pOi">sible. I do not 
time with open e;yes. against onr llOnest in- believe it is, for this reason; the moment 
terests we clasp bloody hands with tyrants these States begin to appear victorious, 
to uphold an acknowledged sin, whose evil the moment our armies do anything that 
we h::we fully proved. evinces final success, the wily statesman- 
Reconstruction is but another name for ship anf!. unconquerahle hate of the South 
the submission of th
 North. It is her will write "Emancipation" on her ban- 
suhjugation under a mask. It is nothing ner, and welcome the protectorate of a 
but the confession of defeat. Every mer- European power. And if you read the 
chant, in such a case, puts everything he European papers of to-day, ;you need not 
has at the bidding of Wigfall and Toombs doubt that she will have it. . . . 
in every cross-road bar-room at the South. 'The value of the English news this 
For, ,you see, never till now did anybody week is the indication of the nation's 
but a few abolitionists believe that this mind. Ko one doubts now that should the 
nation could be marshalled, one section South emancipate, England would make 
against the other, in arms. But the secret haste to recognize and help her. In 
is out. The weak point is discovered, \Yhy ordinary times, the . government and 
does thE' London press lecture us like a aristocracy of England dread American 
school-master his seven-year-old boy? \Yhy example. They may well admire and envy 
does England use a tone such as she has the strength of our governmE'nt, when, 
not nsed for half a century to any power? instead of England's impressment and 
Because she knows us as she knows Mexico, pinched levies, patriotism marshals GOO,- 
as all Europe knows Austria - that we 000 volunteers in six months. The Eng-- 
have the cancer concealed in our very lish merchant is jealous of our growth; 
vitals. Slavery, left where it is, after only the liberal middle classes sympathize 
having created such a war as this, would with us. \Vhen the two other classes 
leave our commerce and all our foreign are divided. this middle class rules. But 
relations at the mercy of any Keitt, \Yig- now Herod and Pilate are agreed. The 
fall, \Yise, or 'Toombs. Any demagogue has aristocrat, who usually despises a trader, 
only to stir up a pro-slavery crusade, whether of l\Ianchester or Liverpool, as 
point back to the !'Iafe experiments of the South does a negro, now is secession- 
1861; and lash the passions of the ist from s
'mpathy, as the trader is from 
aristocrat, to cover the sea with prirateers, interest. Such a union no middle class 
put in jeopardy the trade of twenty States, can checkmate. The only danger of war 
plunge the country ihto millions of debt, with England is, that, as soon as England 
101 
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declared war with us, she would recognize the government announcing a policy in 
the Southern Confederacy immediately, South Carolina. What is it? Well, 11r. 
just as she stands, slavery and all, as a Secretary Cameron says to the general 
military measure. As such, in the heat of in command there: "You are to welcome 
passion, in the smoke of war, the English into your camp all comers; you are to 
people, all of them, would allow such a organize them into squads and companies; 
recognition even of a slave-holding empire. use them any way you please-but there 
\"ar with England insures disunion. is to be no general arming." That is a 
When England declares war, she gives very significant exception. The hint is 
slavery a fresh lease of fifty years. Even broad enough for the dullest brain. In 
if we had no war with England, let an- one of Charles Reade's novels, the heroine 
other eight or ten months be as little suc- flies away to hide from the hero, an- 
cessful as the last, and Europe will nouncing that she never will see him again. 
acknowledge the Southern Confederacy, Her letter says: "I will never see you 
slavery, and all, as a matter of course. again, David. You, of course, won't come 
Further, any approach towards victory on to see me at myoId nurse's little cottage, 
our part, without freeing the slave, gives between eleven in the morning and four 
him free to Davis. So far, the South is in the afternoon, because I sha'n't see 
sure to succeed, either by victory or de- you." So Mr. Cameron says there is to 
feat, unless we anticipate her. Indeed, be no general arming. But I suppose there 
the only way, the only sure way, to break is to be a very particular arming. But he 
this Union, is to try to save it by pro- goes on to add: "This is no greater in- 
tecting slavery. "Every moment lost," as terference with the institutions of South 
Napoleon said, " is an opportunity for mis- Carolina than is necessary, than the war 
fortune." Unless we emancipate the slave, will cure." Does he mean he will give 
we shall never conquer the South without the sla\Tes back after the war is over? I 
her trying emancipation. Every South- don't know. All I know is, that the Port 
erner, from Toombs up to Frémont, has Royal expedition proved one thing-it laid 
acknowledged it. Do you suppose that forever that ghost of an argument, that 
Davis and Beauregard, and the rest, meant the blacks loved their masters-it set- 
to be exiles, wandering contemned in every tled forever the question whether the 
great city in Europe, in order that they blacks were with us or the South. My 
may maintain slavery and the Constitution opinion is that the blacks are the key of 
of '89? They, like ourselves, will throw our position. He that gets them wins, 
everything overboard before they will sub- and he that loses them goes to the wall. 
mit to defeat-defeat from Yankees. I Port Royal settled one thing-the blacks 
do not believe, therefore, that reeoncilia- are with us and not with the South. At 
tion is possible, nor do I believe that the present they are the only Unionists. I 
cabinet have any such hopes. Indeed, I know nothing more touching in history, 
do not know where you will find the evi- nothing that art will immortalize and 
dence of any purpose in the administration poets dwell upon more fondly-I know 
at Washington. If we look to the West, no tribute to the stars and stripes more 
if we look to the Potomac, what is the impressive than that incident of the blacks 
policy? If, on the Potomac, with the aiel coming to the water-r;;idc with their little 
of twenty governors, you assemble an army bumUes, in that simple faith which had 
and do nothing but return fugitive slaves, endured through the long night of so 
that proves you competent and efficient. many bitter years. They preferred to be 
If, on the banks of the Mississippi, un- shot rather than driven from the sight 
aided, the magic of your presence summons of that banner they had so long prayed 
an army into existence, and you drive to see. And if that was the result when 
your enemy before you a hundred miles nothing but General Sherman's equivocal 
farther than your second in command proclamation was landed on the Caro- 
thought it possible for you to advance, linas. what sllOuld we have spen if there 
that proves you incompetent, and entitles had been 18,000 veterans with Frémont, 
your second in command to succeed you. the statesman-soldier of this war, at their 
Looking in another direction, you see head, and over tbem the stars and stripes, 
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gorgeous with the motto, (( Freedom for 
'ears' practice has incorporated it as a 
aU, freedom forever!" If that had gone be- principle in our constitutional law, that 
fore them, in my opinion they would have what the necessity of the hour demands, 
marched across the Carolinas an!! joined and the continued assent of the people 
Brownlow in east Tennessee. The bul- ratifies, is law. Slavery has established 
wark on each side of them would have been that rule. 'Ve might surely use it in the 
100,000 grateful blacks; they would have cause of justice. But I will cite an un- 
cut this rebellion in halves, and while questionable precedent. It was a grave 
our fleets fired salutes across New Orleans, power, in 1807, in time of peace, when 
Beauregard would have been ground to Congress abolished commerce; when, by 
powder between the upper millstone of Mc- the embargo of Jefferson, no ship could 
Ciellan and the lower of a quarter-million quit New York or Boston, and Congress 
of blacks rising to greet the stars and set no limit to the prohibition. It an- 
stripes. McClellan may drill a better army nihilated commerce. New England asked, 
-more perfect soldiers. He will never "Is it constitutional '?" The Supreme 
marshal a stronger force than those grate- Court said, "Yes." New England sat 
iul thousands. _ . . down and starved. Her wharfs were 
'Vhen Congress declares war, says JohY} worthless, her ships rotted, her merchants 
Quincy Adams, Congress has all the power beggared. She asked no compensation. 
incident to carrying on war. It is not The powers of Congress carried bank- 
an unconstitutional power-it is a. power ruptcy from New Haven to Portland; but 
conferred by the Constitution; but the the Supreme Court said, "It is legal," 
moment it comes into play it rises be- and New England bowed her head. We 
yond the limit of constitutional checks. commend the same cup to the Carolinas 
I know it is a grave power, this trusting to-day. 'Ve say to them that, in order 
the government with despotism. But to save the government, there resides 
wbat is the use of government, except somewhere despotism. It is in the war 
just to help us in critical times? All powers of Congress. That despotism can 
the checks and ingenuity of our institu- change the social arrangement of the 
tions are arranged to secure for us men Southern States, and has a right to do it. 
wise and able enough to be trusted with Now, this government, which abolisbes 
grave powers-bold enough to use tbem my right of habeas corpus-which strikes 
when the times require. Lancets and down, because it is necessary, every Sax- 
knives are dangerous instruments. The on bulwark of liberty-which proclaims 
use of the surgeon is, that when lancets martial law, and holds every dollar and 
are needed somebody may know how to every man at the will of tbe cabinet-do 
use them. and 
a\'e life. One great merit you turn round and tell me tbat this 
of democratic institutions is, that, rest- same government has no rightful power 
ing as they must on educated masses, to break the cobweb-it is but a cobweb- 
the government may safely be trusted in which binds a slave to his master-to 
a great emergency, with despotic power, stretch its hands aCross the Potomac and 
without fear of harm or of wrecking the root up the evil which for seventy ye
l1"S 
State. No other form of government can has troubled its peace and now culminates I 
venture such confidence witbout risk of in rebellion? I maintain, therefore, the 
national ruin. Doubtless the war power power of the government itself to inau- 
is a very grave power; so are some or- gurate such a policy; and I say in order 
dinary peace powers. I will not cite ex- tc save the Union, do justice to the black. 
treme cases-Louisiana and Texas. We I would claim of Congress-in the 
obtained the first by treaty, the second exact language of Adams, of the " govern- 
by joint resolutions; each case an exercise ment "-a solemn act abolishing slavery 
of power as grave and despotic as the throughout the Union, securing compen- 
a.bolition of slavery would be. and unlike sation to tbe loyal slave-holders. As the 
that, plainly unconstitutional-one which Constitution forbids the States to make 
nothing but stern necessity and subsequent and allow nobles, I would now, by equal 
acquiescence by the nation could make autbority, forbid them to make slaves 
,'alid. Let me remind you that seventy or allow slave-holders. 
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People may say this is a strange lan- erations have been given for this purpose. 
guage for me--a disunionist. Well, I was To break up that Cnion now is to dc- 
a disunionist, sincerely, for twenty years; fraud us of mutual advantages relating 
I did hate the Union, when Union meant to peace, trade, national security, which 
Jies in the pulpit and mobs in the streets, cannot survive disunion. The right of 
when Union meant making white men disunion is not matter of caprice. "GO\'- 
hypocrites and black men slaves. I did emments long established," says our 
prefer purity to peace--I acknowledge it. Declaration of Independence, "are not to 
The child of six generations of Puritans, be changed for light and transient causes." 
knowing well the value of Union, I did \Vhen so many important interests and 
prefer disunion to being the accomplice of benefits, in their nature indivisible and 
tyrants. But now, when I see what the which disunion destroys, have been secured 
Union must mean in order to last, when by common toils and cost, the South must 
I see that you cannot have Union with- vindicate her revolution by showing that 
out meaning justice, and when I see our government has become destructive 
20,000,000 of people, with a current of its proper ends, else the right of rcvo- 
as swift and as inevitable as Niagara, lution does not exist. "Thy did we steal 
dC'termined that this Union shall mean Texas? "Thy have we helpcd the South 
justice, why should I object to it? I en- to strengthen herself? Because she f'\aid 
deavored honestly, and am not ashamed that slavery within the girdle of the Con- 
of it, to take nineteen States out of this stitution would die out through the in- 
Union, and consecrate them to liberty, fluence of natural principles. She said: 
and 20,000,000 of people answer me "\Ve acknowledge it to be an evil; but 
back, "\Ve like your motto, only we mean at the same time it will end by the spread 
to keep thirty-four States under it." Do of free principles and the influence of 
you suppose I am not Yankee enough to free institutions." And the North said: 
. buy Union when I can have it at a fair "Yes; we wiII give you privileges on that 
price? I know the value of {Tnion; and account, and we will return your sla YeS 
- the reason why I claim that Carolina has for you." Every slave sent back from a 
no right to secede is this: we are not a Northern State is a fresh oath of the 
partnership, we are a marriage, and we South that she would secede. Our fathers 
have done a great many things since we trusted to the promise that this race 
were married in 178!), which render it un- should be left under the influence of the 
just for a State to exercise the right of Union, until, in the maturity of time, 
revolution on any ground now alIeged. the day f\hould arrke when t})cy wouM 
I admit the right. I acknowledge the be lifted into the sunlight of God's 
great principles of the Declaration of equality. I claim it of South Carulina. 
Independence, that a State exists for the J1y virtue of that pledge she took Boston 
Jiberty and happincss of the people, that and put a rope round her ncck in that 
these are the ends of government, and infamous compromise which consigned to 
that, when government ceases to promote slavery Anthony Burns. I demand. the 
those ends, the people have a right to fulfilment on her part even of that in- 
)'cmodel their institutions. I acknowledge famous pledge. Until F:outh Carolina 
the right of revolution in South Carolina, aJlows me all the influence that H),- 
but at the same time I acknowledge that 000,000 of Yankce lips, asking infinite 
right of revolution only when govern- (]uestions, have upon the welfare of those 
ment has ceaspd to promote those ends. 4,000,000 of bondsmen, I df'ny her right 
Now, we have been married for seventy to secede. Seventy years has the Union 
years. \Ve have bonght Florida. 'Ve postponed the negro. For sevf'nty years 
)'oumled the Union to the Gulf. 'Ve has he been beguiled with the prom- 
bought the Mississippi for commercial ise, as she erected one bulwark after 
Imrposes. "7e stole Texas for slave pur- another around slavery, that he should 
poses. Great commercial interests, great have the influence of our common in- 
interests of peace, have been subserved by stitutions. 
)"Olmding the Union into a perfect shape; I know how we sta.nd to-day, witl) the 
und the money and sacrifices of two gen- frowning cannon of the English fleet 
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ready to be thrust out of the port-holes 
against us. But I can answer England 
"ith a better answer ilian William H. Sew- 
arù can write. I can answer her with 
a, more statesmanlike paper than Simon 
Cameron can indite. I would answer her 
with the stars and stripes floating over 
Charleston and New Orleans, and the itin- 
erant cabinet of Richmond packing up 
archives and wearing a.pparel to ride back 
to Montgomery. There is one thing and 
only one, which John Bull respects, and 
that is success. It is not for us to give 
coun!oòel to the government on points of 
diplomatic propriety, but 1 suppose we 
may express our opinions, and my opin- 
ion is, that, if I were the President of 
these thirty-four States, while I was, I 
should want Mason and Siidell to stay 
with me. I sa:r, then, first, as a matter 
of justice to the slave, we owe it to him; 
the day of his deliverance has come. The 
long promise of seventy years is to be ful- 
filled. The South draws back from the 
pledge. The North is bound in honor of 
the memory of her fathers, to demand its 
exact fulfilment, and in order to save this 
Lnion, which now means justice and peace, 
to recognize the rights of 4,000,000 of its 
victims. And if I dared to descend to a 
lower level, I should say to the merchants 
of this metropolis, Demand of the govern- 
ment a speedy settlement of this question. 
Every hour of delay is big with risk. Re- 
member, as Governor Boutwell suggests, 
that our present financial prosperity comes 
becau!:'e we have corn to export in place of 
cotton, and that another year, should 
Europe have a good ha.rvest and we an 
ordinary one, while an in{]ated currency 
tf'mpts extravagance and large imports, 
general bankruptcy stares us in the fa.ce. 
Do you love the Union? Do you really 
think that on the other side of the Po- 
tomac are the natural brothers and cus- 
temers of the manufacturing ingenuity 
of the Korth? I tell you, certain a.s fate, 
God has written the safety of that rela- 
tion in the same scron with justice to the 
negro. The hour strikes. You may win 
him to your side; you may anticipate the 
South; you may save 12,000,000 of cus- 
tomers. Delay it, let God gra.nt McClel- 
lan victory, let God grant the stars and 
stripes over New Orleans, and it is too 
late. 


It is not power that we should lose, but 
it is clla-racter. How should we Eotand 
when .Jeff Davis has turned that corner 
upon us-abolished slavery, won European 
s)'mpathy, and established his Confeder- 
acy? Bankrupt in character--outwitted 
in statesmanship. Our record would be, 
as we entered the sisterhood of nations- 
"Longed and struggled and begged to be 
admitted into the partnership of tyrants, 
and they were kicked out!" And the 
South would spring into the same arena, 
bc-aring on her brow-" She flung away 
what she thought gainful and honest, in 
order to gain her independence!" A rec- 
ord better than the gold of California or 
all the brains of the Yankee. 
Highteousncss is preservation. You 
who are not abolitionists do not come to 
this question as J did-from an interest 
ill these 4,000,000 of hlack men. I came 
on this platform from sympathy with the 
negro. I acknowledge it. You come to 
this question from an idolatrous regarù 
for the Constitution of '89. But here we 
stand. On the other side of the ocean is 
England. holding out, not I think a threat 
of war-I do not fear it-but holding out 
to the South the intimation of a willing- 
ness, if she will but ('hange her garments, 
and make herself de('ent, to take her in 
charge, and give her assistance and pro- 
tection. There stands r
ngland, the most 
selfish and treacherouF of modern govern- 
ments. On the other sidf' of the Potomac 
stands a statesmanship, urged by personal 
and selfish interests, which cannot be 
mátched, and between them they have 
but one object-it is in the end to divide 
the C'nion. 
I do not forget the white man, the 
8,000,000 of poor whites, thinking them- 
selves our enemies, but who are really 
Our friends. Their interests are identi- 
cal with our own. An Alabama slave- 
holder, sitting with me a year or tw.) 
ago, said: "In our northern counties they 
are your friends. A man owns one slave 
or two slaves, and he eats with them. amI 
sleeps in the same room (they have hut 
one), much as a hired man here eats 
with the farmer he serves. There is no dif- 
ference. They are too poor to send their 
sons north for education. They have no 
newspapers, and they know nothing but 
what they are told by us. If you could 
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get at them, they would be on your side, 
but we mean 
you never shalL" 
In Paris there are 100,000 men whom 
caricature or epigram can at any time 
raise to barricade the streets. Whose 
fault is it that such men exist? The gov- 
ernment's; and the government under 
which such a mass of ignorance exists dc- 
Eerves to be barricaded. The governmpnt 
under which 8,000,000 of people exist, so 
ignorant that 2,000 politicians and 100,- 
000 aristocrats can pervert them into 
rebcllion, dpserves to be rebeIIed against. 
In the service of those men I mean, for 
one, to try to fulfil the pledge my 
fathers made when they said, .. \Ve will 
guarantee to every State a republican His was an earnestness that would 
form of government." A privileged class, take no denial, that consumed opposition 
grown strong by the help and forbearance in the intensity of its convictions, that 
of the North, plots the establishment of knew nothing but right. As friend after 
aristocratic government in form as well friend gathered slowly. one by one, to 
as essence--conspires to rob the non- his side, in that very meeting of a dozen 
slave-holders of their civil rights. This i"l heroic men to form the New England 
just the danger our national pledge was Anti - slavery Society, it was his com- 
meant to meet. Our fathers' honor, na- pelling hand, his resolute unwillingness to 
tional good faith, the cause of free institu- temper or qualify the utterance, that 
tions, the peace of the continent, bid us finally dedicated that first organizpd 
fulfil this pledge--insist on using the right movement to the doctrine of immediate 
it gives us to preserve the Union. emancipation. He spems to have unrler- 
I mean to fulfil the pledge that free in- stood-this boy without experience-he 
stitutions shall be preserved in the several seems to have understood by instinct that 
States, and I dpmand it of the government. righteousness is the only thing which wi1l 
I would have thpm, therefore, announce to finaIly compel submission; that one, with 
the world what they have never yet done. God, is always a majority. He seems to 
I do not wonder at the want of sympathy have known it at the very outset, taught 
on the part of England with us. The of God, the herald and champion, God- 
South says, "I am fighting for slavery." endowed and God-sent to arouse a nation, 
The North says" J am not fighting against that only by the most absolute asser- 
it." Why should England interfere? The tion of the uttermost truth, without 
people have nothing on which to hang their qualification or compromise, can a nation 
sympathy. be waked to conscience or strengtlwncd 
I would have government announce to for duty. No man evpr understood so 
the world that we understand the evil thoroughly-not OTonneII nor Cobdcn- 
which has trouhled our peace for seventy the nature and needs of that agitation 
;years, thwarting the natural tendency of which alone, in our day, reforms stat('s. 
Our institutions, sending ruin along our In the darkest hour he nev('r doubted the 
wharves and through our workshops every cmnipotence of conscience and the moral 
ten years, poisoning the national con- sentiment. 
sCÌ(>nce. \Ve we]] know its character. But And then look at thp unquaiJing cour- 
democracy, unlike other governments. is age with which he faced the suc('('ssive 
strong enough to let evils work out tlwir ohstaclcs that confront('d him! 1\Iod('st, 
own d('ath-strong enough to fac(' them lwJieving at the outset that America 
whpn they reveal their proportions. It could not be as corrupt as she sp<:,med, he 
was in this sublime consciousnpss of waits at the door of the churches, im- 
strength, not of weakness, that our fathers portunes leading c1erg
ymen, begs for a 
E>ubmitted to the well-known evil of voice from the sanctuary, a consecrated 
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slavery, and tolerated, until the viper we 
thought we could safely tread on, at the 
touch of disappointment starts up a fiend 
whose stature reaches the sky. But our 
cheeks do not blanch. Democracy ac- 
cepts the struggle. After this forbearance 
of three generations, confident that she 
has yet power to execute her wiII, she 
sends her proclamation down to the Gulf 
-freedom to every man beneath the starR, 
and death to every institution that dis- 
turbs our peace or threatens the future 
of the republic. 
The following is an extract from his 
oration on Garrison: 
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protest from the pulpit. To his utter 
amazement, he learns, by thus probing it, 
that the Church will give him no help, 
but, on the contrary, surges into the 
lhovement in opposition. Serene, though 
astounded by the unexpected revelation, 
he simply turns his footsteps, and an- 
nounces that " a Christianity which keeps 
peace with the oppressor is no Christi- 
anity," and goes on his way to supplant 
the religious element which the Church 
had allied with sin by a deeper religious 
faith. Yes, lie sets himself to work- 
this st1'Ìpling with his sling confronting 
the angry giant in complete steel, this 
Bolitary e\"angelist-to make Christians 
of 20,000.000 of people! I am not exag- 
gemting. You know, older men, who 
can go hack to that pe1'Ìod; I know that 
when one, kindred to a voice that you 
have heard to-day, whose pathway Gar- 
rison's bloody feet had made easier for 
the h'eading, when he uttered in a pulpit 
in Boston only a few strong words, in- 
jected in the course of a sermon, his 
venerable father, between seventy and 
eighty years, was met the next morning 
n.nd his hand shaken by a much-moveù 
friend. "Colonel, you have my sym- 
pathy. I cannot tell you how much I 
pity you." "\Yhat," said the brusque 
oM man, "what is your pity?" .. \VeIl, 
I hear 
'our son went erazy at 'Church 
Green' yesterday." Such was the utter 
il1differf'Ilce. At that time bloody feet had 
SH1oot1u'd the pathway for other men to 
tread. StiB, tlH'n and for years after- 
warùs. insanity was the only kind-hearted 
excuse that partial friends could find for 
sympathy with such a madman! 
Phipps, F;IR 'YILUA'I, l'oyal governor; 
horn in Pemaquid (now Bl'ist.ol), 1\1e., 
F('h. 2, lG31; was one of twent)'-six 
children by the same father and mother. 
tWf'nty-one of whom were Rons. Nurtured 
in comparative poverty in childhood and 
youth, he was at first a shepherd-boy, and 
at eighteen years of age became an ap- 
prentice to a ship-carpenter. He went to 
Boston in 1673, where he learned to read 
and write. In 1684 he went to England 
to procure means to recover a treasure- Andrew served in the Cherokee \Yar in 
s}lip wrecked near the Bahamas. \Vith a 1761, and at the beginning of the Re\"- 
ship furnished by the government, he was olutionary \Yar was made a captain of 
unsuccessful; but with another furnished militia and soon rose to the rank of briga- 
by the Duke of Albemarle, he recovel'ed dier-general. He, with l\larion and Sum- 
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treasure to the amount of about $1,40Ö,- 
000, of which his share amounted to about 
$75,000. The King knighted him, and he 
was appointed high sheriff of New Eng- 
land. In IG90, in command of a fleet. he 
captured Port Royal (Acadia), and late 
in the same year he led an unsuccessful 
expedition against Quebec. Phipps went 
to England in 1692 to solicit another ex- 
pedition against Canada. Thel'e he was 
appointed captain-general and governor 
of 
[assachusetts under a new royal char- 
ter, just issued, and he returned in :May 
of that year, bringing the charter with 
him. In IG94 he was summon
d to Eng- 
land to answer charges preferred against 
him, and there he died of a malignant 
feYer, Feb. 18, IGB.3. Sir \\Ïllialll was a 
member of the congregation over which 
Cotton Mather preached. He was dull of 
intellect, rudely educated, egotistical, 
superstitious, headstrong, and patriotic, 
but totally unfitted for statesmanship or 
to be a leader in civil or military affairs. 
Pickens, ANDREW, military officer; born 
in Paxton, Bucks co., Pa.., Sept. 19, 1739. 
His parents, who were of Huguenot de- 
scent, went to South Carolina in 1752. 
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col1f'gt"s and literary institutions. He died 
in Edgefield, S. C., Jan. 2.3, 1809. 
Pickens, FORT, a defensive work on 
Santa Rosa Island, cmnmanding the en- 
trance to the harbor of Pensacola Bay. 
At the beginning of the Civil \Yar, nparÎ y 
opposite, but a little farther seaward, on a 
low sand-pit, was Fort :\lcRae. Acw:-;:'> 
from Fort Pickens, on the main, was Fort 
Barrancas, built by the Spaniards, and 
taken from them by Gpnf'ral Jackson. 
Neady a mile eastwa-rd of the Rarrancas 
was the na\-y-;yanl, then in command of 
Commodore Armstrong. Bpforp the Flori- 
da ordinance of sPcP8
i(ln was passed 
( Jan. 10, 18(1) the gO\"ernor (Perry) 
made secret preparations with the govern- 
or of Alabama to seize al1 the national 
property within the domain of Florida- 
namely, Fort Jefferson, at the Ganlpn 
Key, Tortugas; Fort TnJTlor, at Key West; 
Forts Pickens, :l\IcRae. and Barrancas, and 
the navy-yard nea.r Pensacola. Early in 
January the commander of Fort Pickens 
(Lieut. Adam J. Slem111('r), a brave Penn- 
sylvanian, heard rUll10rs that the fort 
was to be attacked, and he took immediate 
measures to save it nr..d the other forts 
near. He ca.IIed on Commodore Ann- 
strong ( Jan. 7) and asked his co-opera- 
tion, but having no special order to do so, 
he declined. On the Hth Slemmer received 
instructions from his government to use 
all diligence for the protection of the forts, 
and Armstrong was ord('red to co-operate 
with Slemmer. It was feared that the 
small garrison could not hold more than 
one fort, and it wa,s resolvf'd that it should 
be Pickens. It was ananged for Arm- 
strong to send the little garrison at 
the TIarrancas on a vessel to Fort 
Pickens. Armstrong faHed to do his 
part, but Slemmer, with great exertions, 
a distinguished debater in the South Caro- had the troops of Ban-ancas carried over 
lina legislature during the nullification to Pickens. with their families and much 
excitement. He spoke and wrote much of the ammunition. The guns bearing 
against the claim that Congress might upon Pensacola Day at the Barrancas were 
abolish slavery in the District of Colum- spiked; but the arrangement for the ves- 
bia. He was minister to Russia (18.37- sels of war 1Vyandotte and Supply to an- 
(0) ; and when South Carolina declared its chornear Fort Pickens was not carried out. 
sPf'ession from the Union, he was elected To Slemmer's astonishment, these vessels 
the first governor, or president. of that were ordered away to carry coal and stores 
" sovereign nation." He held the office un- to the home squadron on the Mexican 
til 1862. Governor Pickens was a suc- coast. On the lOth the navy-yard near 
ce88ful planter, of great wealth, and was Pensacola was surrendered to Florida and 
popular in his State as a speaker before .Alabama troops, and these prepared to 
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ter, by their zeal and boldness, kept alive 
the spirit of resistance in the South when 
Cornwallis overran Routh Carolina. He 
performed excellent service in the field 
during the war, and for his conduct at the 
battle of the Cowpens Congress voted him 
a sword. He led the Carolina militia in 
the battle of Eutaw Springs, and, in 1782, 
a successful expedition against the Chero- 
kees. From the close of the war till 1793 
he was in the South Carolina legislature, 
and was in Congress from 1793 to 1795. 
In the latter year he was made major-gen- 
eral of militia, and was in the legislature 
from 1801 to 1812. A treaty made by him 
with the Cherokees obtained from the lat- 
ter the rf'gion of South Carolina now 
known as Pendleton and Greenville dis- 
tricts, and he settled in thf' former dis- 
trict, where he died Aug. 17, 1817. 
Pickens, FRANCIS WILKINSON, diplo- 
matist; born in St. Paul's parish, S. C., 
April 7, 1805; became a lawyer, and was 
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PICKENS, FORT 


bring guns to bear upon Pickens and Fort a new line of policy was adopted. The 
Barrancas. Slemmer was now left to his government resolved to reinforce with 
own resources. His was the strongest fort in mE'n and supplies both Sumter and Pick- 
the Gulf, but his garrison consisted of only ens. Between April (j and !) the steamers 
eighty-one officers and men. These labored A tlantic and Illinois and the United 
unceasingly to put everything in working States steam frigate Powhatan left New 
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FORTS PICKENS A
D McRAE. 


order. Among the workers were the he- York for Fort Pickens with troops and 
roic wives of Lieutenants Slf>mmer and supplies. LIEUT. JOHN L. \YORDEN (q. v.) 
Gilmore, refined and cultivated women, was Sent by land with an order to Cap- 
whose lahors at this criRis form a part of tain Adams, of the Sabine, then in com- 
the history of Fort Pickens. On the 12th mand of a little squadron off Port Pickens, 
Captain Randolph, Major Marks, and to throw reinforcements into that work 
I..ieutena.nt Rutledge appeared, and, in the at once. Braxton Bragg was then in com- 
name of the governor of Florida, demand- mand of all the Confederate forces in the 
ed a peacea.ble surrender of the fort. It vicinity, with the commission of briga- 
was refused. "I recognize no right of any dier-generaI; and Captain Ingraham, late 
governor to demand the sunender of Unit- of the United Rtates navy, was in com- 
eJ States property," said Slemmer. On maud of the navy-yard near Pensacola. 
the 15th CoJ. "'illiam H. Chase, a native Bragg had arranged with a sergeant of 
of Massachusetts, in command of all the the garrison to betray the fort on the 
insurgcnt troops in Florida., accompanied I'ight of April II, for which service he 
by Farrand, of thE' navy-yard near Pensa- was to be rewarded with a large sum of 
cola, appeared, and, in friendly terms, money and a commission in the Con- 
begged Slemmer to surrender, and not be federate army. lIe had seduced a few of 
"guilty of allowing fraternal blood to his companions into complicity in his 
flow." On the 18th Cl1ase demanded the scheme. A company of 1,000 Confederates 
surrender of the fort, and it was refused. were to cross over in a steamboat and 
T1Jen began the siege. escalade the fort when the sergeant and 
Whf>n President Lincoln's administra- his companions would be on guard. The 
tion came into power (March 4, 1861) plot was revealed to Slemmer by a loyal 
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man in the Confederate camp named 
Richard 'ViI cox, and the catastrophe was 
averted by the timely reinforcf'ment of the 
fort by marines and artillerymen under 
Captain Vogdes. A few days afterwards 
the A.t7antic and Illinois arrived with sev- 
fral hundred troops under the command 
of Col. Henry Brown, with ample supplies 
of food and munitions of war; and l..ieu- 
t('nant Slemmer and his almost exhausted 
little garrison were sent to Fort Hamil- 
ton, New York, to rest. By :May 1 there 
was a fonnida ble force of insurgents 
menacing Fort Pickens, numbering nearly 
7,000, arranged in three divisions. The 
firRt, on the right, was composed of Missis- 
sippians, under Col. J. R. Chalmers; the 
second was composed of Alabamians and a 
Georgia regiment, under Colonel Clayton; 
and the third was made up of Louisian- 
ians, Georgians, and a Florida regiment- 
the whole commanùed by Colond Gladdin. 
There were also 500 troops at Pensacola, 
and General Bragg was commander-in- 
<:hief. Reinforcements continued to be 
Bent to Fort Pickens, and in June 'Vilson's 
Zouaves, from New York, were encamped 
on Santa Rosa Island, on which Fort 
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MAP OF n:NSACOLA BAY. 


Pickens stands. During the ensuing sum- 
mer nothing of great importance occurred 
in' connection with Fort Pickens, and 
other efforts afterwards made by the Cone 
federates to capture it failed. 


Pickering, TIMOTHY, statesman; born 
in Salem, Mass., .July 17, 1745; graduated 
at Harvard College in 1763; and admit- 
ted to the bar in 1768. He was the leader 
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TI.YOTHY PICKERING. 


of the Essex Whigs in the controversy pre- 
ceding the Revolutionary War; was on 
the committee of correspondence; and 
wrote and delivered the address of the 
pf'Op]e of Salem to Governor Gage, on the 
ol'casion of the Boston port bill in 1774. 
The first armed resistance to British 
troops was by Pickering, as colonel of 
militia, in February, 1775, at a draw- 
bridge at Salem, where the soldiers were 
trying to seize military storf's. He was a 
judge in 17i5, and in the fall of li76 
joined \Vashington, in New Jel"Sey, with 
his regiment of 'i00 men. In l\Iay, 1'i77, 
he was made adjutant-genera] of the army, 
and after he had participatf'ù in tIle 
battles of Brandywine and Germantown, 
he was appointf'd a meml)f>r of the hoartl 
of war. He succeeded Greene as quarter- 
master-general in August, 1780, and after 
the war resided in Philadelphia. In 1786 
he was sent to the 'Vyoming settleuwnt, 
10 adjust difficulties there (se
 SUSQrE- 
HANNA COMPANY; PENNYJ\HTE AND 
Y ANKEE WAR), where he was personaTIy 
a bU8f'd, imprisoned, and put. in jeopardy 
of his life. He was an earnest advocate 
of the national Constitution, and suc- 
c('eded Osgood as United States Postmas- 
ter-General. In 1794-95 he was Secretary 
of 'Var and frol11 179fi to lROO Secretary 
of State. Pickering left office poor, and 
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the National army June 25, 1861; and was 
appointed a colonel of Virginia State 
troops. He was promoted brigadier-gen- 
eral under Longstreet in 1862, and soon 
afterwards major-general. He became 
famous by leading the charge, named after 
him, in the battle of Gettysburg, July 3, 
1863. On that day he carded a hill and 
entered the lines of the National troops. 
Though his command was nearly anni- 
hilated, his feat is considered the most 
brilliant one in the history of the Confed- 
erate army. In :May, 1864, when General 
Butler tried to take Petersburg, that city 
was saved by Pickett's brave defence. He 
died in Norfolk, Va., July 30, 1875. Se
 
GETTYSBL"RG, BATTLE OF. 
Pico, PIO, governor; born in Los Ange- 
les, Cal., May 5, 1801; appointed governor 
of K orthern and Southern California in 
1832, and reappointed in 1846. At this 
time the United States was at war with 
Mexico, and Pio Pico had instituted a 
revolution against ::\Iexico in connection 
with his brothers, Jesus and Andres. Fr
- 
mont advanced from Xorthern California 
and captured Gen. Jesus Pico, who was 
paroled. '''hile under parole he took part 
in an insurrection, was discovered, and 
he was condemned to death, but, at the 
solicitation of his mother and wife, was 
pardoned by Frémont. This action on 
the part of Frémont converted the Picos 
to the American cause. Pio Pico was 
the last :Mexican governor of Califor- 
nia. He died in Los Angeles, Sept. 11, 
1894. 
Pidansat de Mairobert, 
rATIIIEU 
FRA
(,OIS, author; born in Chaourcf>. 
Franc
, Feb. 20, 1727; began his literary 
career at an early age. His publications 
relating to the United States include Let- 
ters on the Truc Boundm'ies of the En.'l- 
lish and French Posscssions in Amcrica: 
Some Discw
sions on the Ancient Boun- 
darics of Acadia,. English Observations, 
etc. He died in Paris, France, March 29, 
17i!). 
Piedmont, RATTLE AT. General Hunt- 
er, with 9.000 men, advanced on Staunton, 
Ya., early in June, 1864. At Piedmont. 
not far from Staunton, be encountered 
(June 3) an equal force of Con feder- 
himself in the :MeÀican 'Val', taking part ates, under Generals Jones and Mc- 
in most of the important actions; was Causland. An obstinate and hard-fought 
promoted captain in 1855 j resigned from hattle ensued, which ended with the day, 
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spttJing on some wild land in Pennsyl- 
'"<mia, lived there with his family, in a 
log hut; but the liberality of friends en- 
abled him to return to Salem in 1801. 
He was made chief judge of the Essex 
county court of common pleas in 1802; 
was United States Senator from 1803 to 
ISH; and then was made a member of the 
council. During the 'Yar of 1812-15 he 
was a member of the Mass.lchusetts boarrl 
oÎ war, and from 181:5 to 1817 of Con- 
gress. He died in Salem, Mass., Jan. 29, 
1829. 
Pickett, ALBERT JAMES, historian; born 
in Anson county, N. C., Aug. 13, 1810; 
6{.ttled with his parents in Autauga 
county, Ala., in 1818; devoted his time 
mainly to literature; and participated 
in the Creek War in 1836. He published 
a Hist01"Y of .1labama (2 volumes). 
He died in :Molltgomery, Ala., Oct. 28, 
IR58. 
Pickett, GEORGE EDWARD, military offi- 
cer; born in Richmond, Va., Jan. 25. 
18
3; graduated at the United States 
l\Iilitary Academy in 1846; distinguished 
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PIEGAN INDIANS-PIERCE 


and resulted in the complete defeat of 
the Confcderates. Their leader, Gencral 
J ones, was killed by a shot through the 
head, and 1,500 Confederates were made 


pi isoners. The spoils of victory were 
battle-flags, three guns, and 3,000 small- 
arms. 
Piegan Indians. See BLACKFEET. 


PIERCE, FRANKLIN 


Pierce, FRANKLIN, fourteenth President 
of the Unitf>d Statcl", from 1853 to 18.>7: 
Democrat; born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 


, 1804; graduatcd at Bowdoin Col1ege 
in 18
4; became a lawyer; was admitted 
to the bar in 1827, and made his penna- 
uent residence at Concord in 183R. He 
was in Congress from 183:3 to 1837; 
United States Senator from 1837 to 1842; 
sl'rved first as colonel of United States 
Jnfantry in the war against Mexico, and 
as brigadier.general, under I"cott, in 18-17, 
leading a large reinforcenwnt for that 
general's army on ib march for the l\[exi- 
ean capital. In June, 1832, the Demo- 
cratic Convention nominatcd him for 
President of the United States, and he 
was elected in N"on'mber (see CABIXET, 
l'I:ESIDEl'iT'S) . President Pierce favored 
the pro-slavery party in Kansas, and in 
January, 18;")(), in a message to Congress, 
IU' denounced the formation of a free-State 
go,"ernment in Kansas as an act of rebel- 
lion. During the Civil War ex-President 
Pierce was in full sympathy with the 
Confederate leaders. He died in Concord, 
N. H., Oct. 8, 186!). 
Special JJIf'ssage on Kansas.-On Jan. 
24, 185û, President Pierce sent the fol- 
lowing message to the Congress on the af- 
fairs in Kansas: 


\VASlIINGTON, Jan. 24, 1856. 
To the Senate and House of Reprf'sf'nta- 
tives,-Circumstances have occurred to 
disturb the course of governmental or- 
ganization in the Territory of Kansas, and 
produce there a condition of things which 
renders it incumbent on me to call yom' 
attention to the subject and urgently to 
recommend the adoption by you of such 
measures of legislation as the grave exi- 
gencies of the case appear to require. 
A brief exposition of the circumstances 
referred to and of their causes will be nec- 
essary to the full understanding of the 
recommendations which it is proposed to 
submit. 


The act to organize the Territories of 
Kcbmska and Kansas was a manifesta- 
tion of the legislative opinion of Congress 
on two great points of constitutional con- 
struction: One, that the designation of the 
boundaries of a new Territory and provi- 
sion for its political organization and ad- 
ministration as a Territory are measurcs 
which of right fall within the powers of 
the general govermncnt; and the othe.", 
that the inhabitants of any such TerritoQ', 
considf'red as an inchoate State, are en- 
titled. in the exercise of self-government. 
to determine for themselves what "hall 1:e 
tJleir own domestic institutions, subject 
only to the Constitution and thc la.ws duly 
cnacted by Congress under it, and to the 
power of the existing States to decide ac- 
cording to the provisions and principles 
of the Constitution, at what time the Ter- 
ritory shall be received as a State into 
the Union. Such are the great political 
rights which a.re solemnly declared and 
affirmed by that act. 
Based upon this theory. the act of Con. 
gress defined for each Territory the outlines 
of repuhlican government. distributing 
puhlic authority among lawfully created 
agents - executive, judicial, and legisla- 
th-e-to be appointed either by the general 
government or by the Tf'rritory. The leg- 
islative functions were intrusted to It 
council and a House of Representatives, 
duly elected, and empowered to enact all 
the local laws whieh they might deem 
essential to their prosperity, happinf'bs, 
and good government. Acting in the same 
spirit, Congress a.lso defined the persons 
who were in the first instance to be con- 
sidered as the people of each Territory, 
enacting that every Íl'ee white male in- 
habitant of the same above the age of 
twenty-one years, being an actual resident 
thereof and possessing the qualifications 
hereafter described, s}lOuld be entitled to 
vote at the first election. and be eligiblc 
to any office within the Territory, but that 
the qualification of voters and holding 
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office at all subsequent elections should be law, and its first legislative Assemb]y met 
s11(.h as might be prescribed by the legisla- on Jan. lG, 1855, the organization of Kan- 
tive Assembly; provided, however, that the sas was long dela.yed, and has been at- 
right of suffrage and of holding office tended with serious difficulties and embar- 
should be exercised only by citizens of the rassments, partly the consequence of local 
Vnited States and those who should have maladministration, and partly of the un- 
declared on oath their intention to become justifiable interference of the inhabitants 
such, and have taken an oath to support of some of the States, foreign by residence, 
lhe Constitution of the Cnited States and interests, and rights to the Territory. 
thp provisions of the act; and provided The governor of the Territory of Kan- 
further, that no officer, soldier, seaman, or sas, commissioned as before stated, on 
marine, or other person in the army or June 29, 1854, did not reach the desig- 
navy of the United States, or attached nated seat of his government until the 7th 
troops in their service, shouIù be allowed of the ensuing October, and enn then 
to vote or hold office in either Territory by failed to make the first step in its lega] 
reason of being on service therein. organization, that of ordering the census 
Such of the public officers of the Terri- or enumeration of its inhabitants, until 
tories as by the provisions of the act were so late a day that the election of the mem- 
to be appointed by the general government, bers of the legislative Assemb]y did not 
including the gonrnors, were appointed take place until March 30, 18;")5, nor its 
and commis<;Ïoned in due f'eason, the law meeting until July 2, 1855. So that for a 
having bcen enacted on May 30, 1834, year after the Territory was constituted 
and the commission of the governor of the by the ad of Congress and the officers to 
Territory of Nebraska. being dated 
\ug. be appointed by the federal executive had 
2. 185-1, and of the Territory of Kansas on been commissioned it was without a com- 
June 29, 1834. Among the duties imposed p]ete government, without any legislative 
by the act on the governors was that of authority, without local law, and, of 
directing and superintending the political {'ourse, without the ordinary guarantees of 
organization of the respective Territo- peace and public order. 
des. In other respects the governor, in!'tead 
The governor of Kansas was required of exercising constant vigilance and put- 
to cause a ('ensus or enumeration of the ting forth all his energies to prevent or 
inhabitants and qualified voters of the sev- counteract the tellden('ies to illegality 
era] (,OlU1ties and districts of the Territory which are prone to exist in all imperfectly 
to he taken by s\\('h perf.;ons and in such Ol"ganized and ne\Yly associated communi- 
mode as he might designate and appoint: ties, allowed his attention to be dinrtell 
to appoiut and direct the time and places from oflicial obligations by other objects, 
of holding the first el('ctions, and the man- and himself set an example of the viola- 
ner of conducting them, both as to the tion of law in the performance of acts 
persons to superintend such elections and which rendered it my duty in the sequel 
the returns thereof; to decla.re the number to remove him from the oJlice of chief 
of the members of the council and the:> executive magistrate of the Territory. 
Hou,;;e of Representatives for each county Before the requisite rreparation \vas ac- 
or distriet; to declare what persons might complished for election of a Territorial 
appear to be duly elected, and to appoint legislature, an election of delegate to Con- 
th(' time and place of the first meeting gress had been held in the Territory on 
of the legislative Assembly. In substance. Nov. 29. 18:54, and the delegate took his 
the same duties were devolved on the gov- seat in the House of Representatives with- 
ern or of l'\ebra sk a.. out chaIIenge. If arrangements had been 
While by this act the principle of con- perfeded by the governor so that the 
stitution for each of the Territories was election for members of the legislative 
one and the same, and the details of or- Assembly might be held in the several pre- 
ganic legislation regarding both were as cincts at the same time as for delegate to 
J1(.arIy as could be id('ntical, and while the Congress. any question appertaining to the 
Territory of l'\ebraska was tranquilly and qualifications of the persons voting as 
successfuIIy organized in the due course of people of the Territory would have passed 
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necessarily and at once under the super- 
vision of Congress, as the judge of the 
validity of the return of the delegate, and 
would have been determined bdore con- 
flicting passions had hecome inflamed by 
time, and before opportunity could have 
been afforded for systematic interference 
oi the people of individual States. 
This interference, in so far as concerns 
its primary cam:;es and its immediate com- 
mencement, was one of the incidents of 
that pernicious agitation-on the subject 
of the condition of the colored person!'! 
held to service in some of the States which 
has so long disturbed the repose of our 
country and excited individuals, other- 
wise patriotic and law-abiding, to toil with 
misdirected zeal in the attempt to propa- 
gate their social theories by the perver- 
sion and abuse of the powers of Con- 
gress. 
The persons and the parties whom the 
tenor of the act to organize the Terri- 
tories of Nebraska and Kansas thwarted 
in the endeavor to impose, through the 
agency of Congress, their particular views 
of social organization on the people of 
the future new States, now perceiYing that 
the policy of leaving the inhabitants of 
each State to judge for themselves in 
this respect was ineradicably rooted in the 
convictions of the people of the Union, 
then had recourse, in the pursuit of their 
general object, to the extraordinary meas- 
ure of propagandist colonization of the 
Territory of Kansas to prevent the free 
and natural action of its inhabitants 
in its internal organization, and thllS 
to anticipate or to force the determi- 
nation of that question in this inchoate 
Rtate. 
'Yith such views aSRociations were or- 
ganized in some of the State!'!, and their 
purposes were proclaimed through the 
press in language extremely irritating and 
offensive to those of whom the colonists 
were to become the neighbors. Those de- 
signs and acts had the necessary conse- 
quence to awaken emotions of intense 
indignation in States near to the Terri- 
tory of Kansas, and especially in the 
adjoining State of Missouri, whose do- 
mestic peace was thus the most directly 
endangered; but they are far from jus- 
tifying the illegal and reprehensible coun- 
ter movements which ensued. 


Under these inauspIcIOUS circumstances 
the primary elections for members of the 
legislative Assembly were held in most, 
if not all, of the precincts at the time' 
and the places and by the persons desig- 
nated and appointed by the governor ac- 
cording to law. 
Angry accusations that illegal votes had 
been polled abounded on all sides, and 
imputations were made both of fraud and 
violence. But the governor, in the exer- 
cise of the power and the discharge of 
the duty conferred and imposed by law 
on him alone, ofiicially received and con- 
sidered the returns, declared a large ma- 
jority of the members of the council and 
the house of representatives "duly elect- 
cd," withheld certificates from others be- 
cause of alleged illegality of votes, ap- 
pointed a new election to supply the 
places of the persons not certified, and 
thus at length, in all the forms of stat- 
ute, and with his own official authentica- 
tion, complet
 legality was given to the 
first legislative Assembly of the Territor:,'. 
Those decisions of the returning officers 
and of the governors are final, except 
that by the parliamentary usage of the 
country applied to the organic law it may 
he conceded that each house of the As- 
sembly must have been competent to de- 
termin
 in the last resort the qualification!'! 
and the election of its members. The sub- 
ject was by its nature one appertaining 
exclusively to the jurisdiction of the local 
authorities of the Territory. Whatenr 
irregularities may have occurred in the 
elections, it seems too late now to raise 
that question. At all 
vents, it is a ques- 
tion as to which, neither now nor at any 
previous time, has the least possible legal 
authority been po!"sessed by tlle Presid{'nt 
of the rnited Rtates. For all present 
purposes the legislativ{' body thus consti- 
tuted and elected was the legitimate legis- 
lat.ive assemblv of the Tcrritorv. 
Accordingly' th(' governor by proclama- 
tion convened the Assembly thus elected 
to meet at a place called Pawnee City; 
the two houses met and were duly organ- 
ized in the ordinary parliamentary form: 
each sent to and received from the govern- 
or the official communications usual on 
such occasions; an elaborate message open- 
ing the session was communicated by the 
governor, and the general business of 
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legislation was entered upon by the legis- temporarily the seat of government, 8tm 
lath'e Assembly. more had the legislative Assembly. The 
But after a few days the Assembly re- objections are of exceptionable origin, for 
solved to adjourn to another place in the the further reason that the place indicated 
Territory. A law was accordingly passed, by the governor, without having any ex- 
against the consent of the governor, but elusive claim of preference in itself, was 
in due form otherwise, to remove the seat a proposed town site only, which he and 
of government temporaTily to the" Shaw- others were attempting to locate unlaw- 
nee l\Ianual Labor School" (or mission), fully upon land within a military reserva- 
and thither the Assembly proceeded. After tion, and for participation in which il- 
this, receiving a bill for the establishment legal act the commandant of the post, 
of a ferry at the town of Kickapoo, the a superior officer in the armJ', has been 
governor refused to sign it, and by special dismissed by sentence of court - martial. 
message assigned for reason of refusal Nor is it easy to see why the legislative 
not anything objectionable in the bill itself Assembly might not with propriety pass 
nor any pretence of the illegality or in- the Territorial act transferring its sittings 
competency of the Assembly as such, but to the Shawnee Mission. If it could not, 
only the fact that the Assembly had by that must be on account of some pro- 
its act transferred the seat of government hibitory or incompatible provision of act 
tempora rily from Pawnee City to the of Congress; but no such provision exists. 
Shawnee l\Iission. For the same reason The organic act, as already quoted, says 
he continued to refuse to sign other bills, "the seat of government is hereby located 
until, in the course of a few days, he by temporarily at Fort Leavenworth"; and 
official message communicated to the As- it. then provides that certain of the pub- 
sembly the fact that he had received notifi- lie buildings there" may be occupied and 
cation of the termination of his functions used under the direction of the governor 
as gm'ernor, and that the duties of the and legislative Assembly." These ex- 
office were legally devolved on the secre- pressions might possibly be construed to 
tary of the Territory; thus to the last imply that when, in a previous section 
recognizing the body as a duly elected of the act, it was enacted that "the first 
and constituted legislative Assembly. legislative Assembly shall meet at such 
It wiII be perceived that, if any consti- place and on such day as the governor 
tutional defect attached to the legislative shall appoint," the word "place" means 
acts of the Assembly, it is not pretended place at Fort Leavenworth, not place any- 
to consist in irregularity of election or where in the Territory. If so, the govern- 
want of qualification of the members, but or would have })('en the first to err in 
only in the change of its place of session. this matter, not only in himself baving 
Howe\'er trivial this objection may seem removed the seat of government to the 
to he, it requires to be considered, because Sllawnee :l\Iission, but in again removing 
upon it is founded all that superstructure it to Pawnee City. If there was any de- 
of acts, plainly against law, which now parture from the letter of the law, there- 
threaten the peace. not only of the Terri- fore, it was his in both instances. Rut 
t()ï
' of Kansas, but of the Union. however this may be, it is most unreason- 
RUí'h an objection to the proceedings able to suppose that by the terms of the 
of the legislative Assembly was of excep- organic act Congress intended to do im- 
tionable origin. for the reason that by the plicdly what it has not done expressly- 
express terms of the organic law the seat that is, to forbid to the legislative Asscm- 
of government of the Territory was "10- bly the power to choose any place it might 
cated temporari1y at Fort Leavenworth"; see fit as the temporary seat of its de1ib- 
and yet the governor himself remained ('rations. Thi!'l is proved by the significant 
there less than two months. and of his language of one of the suhsC'quent acts 
own diRcretion transfC'rred the seat of of ('ongresR on tIle Rubject-that of March 
government to the Shawnee :\fission. where 3, IR:55-which. in making appropriation 
it in fact was at the time the Assembly for public buildings of the Territory, 
were called to meet at Pawnee City. If enacts that the same shall not be ex- 
the governor had any such right to change pended "until the legislature of said 
205 
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Territory shan have fixed by law the 
permanent seat of government." Congress 
in these expressions does not profess to 
be granting the power to fix the perma- 
nent seat of government, but recognizes the 
power as one already granted. But how? 
Undoubtedly by the comprehensive pro- 
vision of the organic act itself, which 
declares that "the legislative power of 
the Territory shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
provisions of this act." If in view of this 
aet the legislative A
s('mhly had the large 
power to fix the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment at any place in its discretion, 
of course by the same enactment it had 
the less and the included power to fix it 
temporarily. 
Nevertheless, the allegation that the 
ads of the legislative Assembly were il- 
legal by reason of this removal of its 
place of session was hrought forward to 
justify the first great movement in dis- 
regard of law within the Territory. One 
of the acts of the legislative Assembly 
provided for the election of a delegate 
to the present Congress, and a delegate 
was elected under that law. But sub- 
sequently to this a portion of the people 
of the Territory proceeded without au- 
thority of law to elect allotl1er delegate. 
Following upon this movement was an- 
other and more important one of the 
samf' gf'neral character. Persons con- 
fessedly not constituting the body politic 
or all the inhahitants, but merely a party 
of the inhabitants. and without law, ha,'e 
undertaken to summon a convention for 
the purpose of transforming the Territory 
into a State, and have framed a constitu- 
tion. adopted it. and under it elected a 
governor and other officers and a Repre- 
sentative to Congress. In extenuation of 
these iIIegal acts it is alleged that the 
States of California, Michigan, and others 
were self-organized. and as such were ad- 
mitted into the Union without a previous 
enahling act of Congress. It is true that 
while in a majority of cases a previous 
act of Congress has been passed to au- 
thorize the Territory to present itself as 
n State, and that this is deemed the most 
regular course, yet such an act has not been 
held to be indispensable, and in some cases 
the Territory has proceeded without it. of 
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and has nevertheless been admitted into 
the Union as a State. It lies with Con- 
gress to authorize beforehand or to con- 
firm afterwards, in its discretion. But 
in no instance has a State beer. admitted 
upon the application of persons acting 
against ::mthorities dul
' constituted by act 
of Congress. In e\"ery case it is the peo- 
ple of the Territory, not a party among 
them, who ha ,-c the power to form a con- 
stitution and ask for admission as a State. 
Ko principle of public law, no practice or 
precedent under the Com,titution of the 
Fnited States, no rule of reason, right, 
or common-sense, confers any such power 
as that now claimed hy a. mere party in 
the Territory. In fact, what has been 
done is of revolutionary cha.racter. It is 
avowcdly so in motive and in aim as 
respects the local law of the Territory. 
It wiII become treasonable insurrection 
if it reach the length of organized re- 
sistance by force to the fundamental or 
any other federal law and to the authority 
of the general government. In such an 
event the path of duty for the ex- 
ecutive is plain. The Constitution re- 
quiring him to take care that the laws 
of the United States be faithfully ex- 
eeuted, if they he opposf'd in the Territory 
of Kansas he may, and should, place at 
the disposal of the marshal any pnhlic 
force of the Cnited States which happens 
to be within the jurisdiction, to be used 
as a portion of the posse comitatus: and 
if that do not suffice to maintain order, 
then he may call forth the militia of one 
or more States for that object, or employ 
for the same object any part of the land 
or naval force of the United States. Ro, 
also. if the obstruction be to the laws of 
the Territory, and it be duly presentf'd 
to him as a case of insurrection, he may 
employ for its suppression the militia 
of any State or the land or naval fOI'('e 
of the United Rtates. And if the T<,rri- 
tory be invaded by the citizpns of other 
States, whether for the purpose of de- 
ciding elections or for any other, and the 
local authorities find tllemselns unahle 
to repel or withstand it, they wiII be en- 
titled to, and upon the fact being fully 
ascertained they shall most certainly re- 
ceive, the aid of the general government. 
But it is not the duty of the President 
the United States to volunteer inter- 
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position by force to preserve the purity of Oon which is at this time of such dis- 
elections either in a State or Territory. turbing character. 
To do so would be subversive of public But we are constrained to turn our at- 
freedom. And whether a law be wise or tention to the circumstances of embanass- 
unwise, just or unjust, is not a question ment as they now exist. It is the duty of 
for him to judge. If it be constitutional the people of Kansas to discountenance 
-that is, if it be the law of the land- every act or purpose of resistance to its 
it is his duty to cause it to be executed, laws. Above all, the emergency appeals to 
or to sustain the authorities of any State the citizens of the States, and especially 
or Territory in executing it in opposition of those contiguous to the Territory, 
to all insurrectionary movements. neither by intervention of non-residents 
Our system affords no justification of in elections nor by unautllOrized military 
revolutionary acts, for the constitutional force to attempt to encroach upon or 
means of relieving the people of unjust usurp the authority of the inhabitants of 
administration and laws, by a change of the Territory. 
public agents and by repeal, are ample, No citizen of our country should permit 
and mOl"e prompt and effective than il- himself to forget that he is a part of 
legal violence. These means must be its government and entitled to be heard in 
scrupulously guarded, this great preroga- the determination of its policy and its 
tive of popular sovereignty sacredly re- measures, and that therefore the highest 
sp('cted. considerations of personal honor and 
It is the undoubted right of the peaee- patriotism require him to maintain, by 
able and orderly people of the Territory whatever of power or influence he may 
of Kansas to elect their own legislative possess, the integrity of the laws of the 
body, make their own laws, and regu- republic. 
hte their own social institutions, without Entertaining these views, it will be my 
foreign or domestic molestation. Inter- imperative duty to exert the whole power 
ference on the one hand to procure the of the federal e"Xecutive to support public 
abolition or prohibition of slave labor in order in the Territory; to vindicate its 
the Territory has produced mischievous laws, whether federal or local, against 
interference on the other for its main- all attempts of organized resistanee, and 
tenance or introduction. One wrong be- so to protect its people in the establish- 
gets another. Statements entirely un- ment of their own institutions, undis- 
founded, or grossly exaggerated, concern- turbed by encroachment from without, 
ing ewnts within the Territory are and in the full enjoyment of the rights 
s(>dulously diffus('d thl"Ough remote States of self-government assured to them by the 
to feed the flame of sectional animosity Constitution and the organic act of Con- 
tllere, and the agitators there f'xert them- gress. 
selves indefatigably in return to encour- Although serious and threatening dis- 
age and stimulate strife within the Ter- turbances in the Territory of Kansas, an- 
ritory. nounced to me hy the governor in D('cem- 
The inflammatory ngitation, of which bel' last, were speedily quieted without the 
thf' pr('sent is but a part, has for twenty effusion of blood and in a !'mtisfactory 
years produced not1ling save unmitigated manner, there is, J regret to say, reason 
f'vil, North and 
onth. But for it the to appr('hend that disorders will continue 
f'llara('t('r of the domestic institutions of to occur there, with in('reasing tf'ndeney 
the future new 
tate would have hf'en a to violence, until some decisive measure 
matter of too little interest to the in- he taken to dispose of tlIP question itself 
llahitants of tllf' contiguous States, person- whií'h con"titutes the indueement or oc- 
ally or colleí'th'ely, to produce among thf'nl ('asion of internal agitation and of e'{- 
any political emotion. Climate, soil, pro- ternal interference. 
duction, hopes of rapid advancement, and ThiR. it seems to me, can best he ac- 
the pursuit of happiness on the part of complisllPd hy providing that when the 
the sf'ttlers themselves, with good wishes, inhabitants of Kansas may desire it and 
but with no interference from without, slla11 be of sufficient number to constitute 
would have quietly dE'termined tile ques- a State, a convention of delegates, duly 
2V7 
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elected by the qualified voters, shall as- 
semble to frame a constitution, and thus 
to prepare through regular and lawful 
means for its admission into the Union 
as a State. 
I respectfully recommend the enactment 
of a law to that effect. 
I recommend also that a special appro- 
priation be made to defray any expense 
which may become requisite in the ex- 
ecution of the laws for the maintenance of 
public order in the Territory of Kansas. 
Pierce, FREDERICK CLIFTON, author; 
born in 'Vorcester county, Mass., July 30, 
lR58; received an academic education; set- 
tled in Illinois in 1880; was connected in 
various capacities with Chicago newspa- 
pHS. His publications include History 
of Grafton, Mass.: History of Barre, 
Mass.; History of Rockford, Ill.; and nu- 
merous family genealogies. 
Pierrepont, EDWARDS, diplomatist; 
born in North Haven, Conn., March 4, 
1817; graduated at Yale in 1837; re- 
moved to New York in 1845; elected judge 
of the Superior Court of New York in 
lR57; appointed one of the counsel for 
the prosecution of John H. Surratt, in- 
dicted for complicity in the assassination 
of President Lincoln. General Grant ap- 
pointed him United States attorney for 
the Southern District of New York in 
18fifl. In 187!) he was appointed Attorney- 
General of the United States, which office 
he resigned in 1876, on his a.ppointment 
as minister to Great Britain, where Ill' re- 
mained till 1878. He died in New York 
City, March G. 1892. 
Pierron, JEAN. 
STONS. 
Pierson, ARRAIIAM, first president of 
Yale College; born in J
ynn, Mass., in 
W..U; graduated at Harvard College in 
IG68; ordained a colleague of his father, 
at Newark, N. J., in .March, lG72; and 
from 1694 till his death was minister of 
Killingworth, Conn. He was president of 
Yale College in 1700-7. He died in 
Killingworth, Conn., March 7, 1707. His 
father, ABRAHA1\I (born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1608; died in Newark, N. .J., Aug. 
9, 1 fi78 ), was one of the first settlers of 
Newark (1667), and was the first minis- 
ter in that town. He also preached to the 
I.long Island Indians in their own lan- 
guage. 


See 
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Pike, ALBERT, lawyer; born in Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 29, 1809. At the age of six- 
teen years he entered Harvard College, 
hut, unable to support himself there. he 
taught school at Newburyport and Fair- 
haven, and in 1831 travelled (mostly on 
foot) to St. Louis, where he joined an ex- 
pedition to New Mexico, acting as mer- 
chant's clerk and peddler in Santa Fé. 
Roving with trappers awhile, he became 
editor and proprietor of a newspaper in 
Arkansas in 1834, and in 183fi was aùmit- 
ted to the bar. He was an advocate for 
State supremacy; serveù in the war 
against Mexico in command of Arkansas 
('avalry; and in the Civi1 'Var he organized 
and led a body of Cherokee Indians in the 
battle of PEA RmCE (q. v.). After the 
war he edited the Memphis Appeal for a 
while. A collection of his poems was 
printed in Philadelphia, in 1854. He was 
a Free Mason of high degl'ee. He died in 
\Vashington, D. C., April 2, 1891. 
Pike, JAMES SHEPERD, diplomatist; 
born in Calais, 
Ie., Sept. 8, 1811; received 
a common school education; was associ- 
ate editor of the New York Tribune in 
It:!50-60; exercised a strong influence in 
uniting the anti - slavery parties in his 
native State; and was minister to Hol- 
land in 18ül-66. His publications include 
A Prostra.te Htate}' The Rcstoration of the 
Currency,: The Financial rri.'lis, its Bvils 
and their Remedy ; Horace Greeley in 
1872; The New Puritan ,: and The Pirst 
Blows of the Civil 1Var. lIe died in 
Calais, Me., Nov. 24, 1882. 
Pike, ZEBULON MONTGOMERY, military 
Mls- officer; born in Lamberton, N. J., Jan. 5, 
1779; was appointed a cadet in the regi- 
ment of his father (a captain in the army 
of the Revolution) and brevet lieutenant- 
colonel United States army when twenty 
years of age. He wa-s made captain in 
1806, and was appointed to lead an expe- 
dition in search of the sources of the 
Mississippi River, which performed the 
required duties satisfactorily in eight 
months and twenty days of most fati- 
guing explorations. In 1806-7 he was en- 
gaged in a geographical exploration of 
Louisiana, when he was seized by the 
Spaniards, taken to Santa Fé, and, after 
a long examination and the seizure of his 
papers, was escorted to Natchitoches (.Tuly 
I, 1807) and dismissed. The government 
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}"('warded him with a major's commission 
(l\Iay, 18(8). Passing through the vari- 
ous grades, he was commissioned briga- 
dier-general 
Iarch 12, 1813. Early in 
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that yea.r he had been appointed adjutant 
and inspector-general of the army on the 
northern frontier. He was killed in an 
attack upon York, Upper Canada, April 
27, 1813. 
Pikeville, BATTLE :NEAR. Gen. William 
Kelson was in command of about 3,000 
loyalists in eastern Kentucky in N ovem- 
ber, 1861. About 1,000 Confederates, un- 
der CoI. J. S. Williams, were at Pike- 
viIIe, the capital of Pike county, Ky. Nel- 
son sent Colonel Sill, with Ohio and Ken- 
tucky troops, to gain the rear of Williams, 
while, with the remainder, he should at- 
tack his front. A battalion of Kentucky 
\"ülunteers, under CoI. C. A. :\Iarshall, 
moved in advance of Nelson. On the 9t.h 
these were attacked by Confederates in 
ambush, and a battle ensued, which lasted 
about an hour and a half, when the Con- 
fedem.tes fled. leaving thirty of their num- 
ber dead on the field. Nelson lost six kill- 
ed and twenty-four wounded. He did not 
pursue. as he had no cavalry. \ViIliams 
fled to the mountains at Pound Gap, car- 
rying with him a large number of cattle 
and other spoiIs. 
VII.--o 
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Pilgrim Fathers, TilE. At the middle 
of the sixteenth century the socia.} condi- 
tion of the people of England was vcry 
primitive, and their wants were few. The 
common people lived in cottages built of 
wooden frames filled in with clay; the.ir 
houses 'were without wooden floors; and 
in many of them the fireplaces were con- 
structed in the middle of the rooms with- 
out chimne
's, a hole being left in the 
roof for the escape of the smoke. The 
windows were not glazed, and were closed 
against the weather, and the light waa 
allowed to enter by means of oiled paper. 
Such was the plain condition of the houses 
of the Puritans of 
ew England. In Eng- 
land in the early part of Queen Eliza- 
Ìleth's reign pallets of straw served for 
beds of the common people, who had cover- 
ings made of rough mats, and tllPir pil- 
lows were logs. This was regarded as a 
p-ood bed, for many slept in straw alone. 
Yery few vegetables were then cultivated, 
for gardening had not yet been generally 
introduced from Holland, and gardens 
were cultivated only for the rich, and 
these chiefly for ornament. The common 
material for bread was the unbolted flour 
of oats, rye, and barley; and sometimes, 
when these were scarce (afterwards in 
New England), they were mixed with 
ground acorns. Even this black bread 
was sometimes denied them, and flesh was 
the principal diet. Their forks and 
ploughs were made of wood, and these, 
with a hoe and spade, constJtuted the bulk 
of their agricultural implements. Their 
spoons and platters were made chiefly of 
wood, and table-forks were unknown. It 
is said that glazed windows were so scarce, 
and regarded as so much of a luxury, 
that noblemen, when they left their coun- 
try-houses to go to court, had their glazed 
windows packed away carefully with oth- 
er precious furniture. Chimneys had been 
introduced into England early in the six- 
teentll century. 
The non-conformist English refugees in 
Holland under the pastorate of Rev. 1\1r. 
Robinson, yearning for a secluded asylum 
from persecution undcr the English gov- 
ernment, proposed to go to Virginia and 
settle there in a distinct body under the 
general government of that colony. They 
sent Robf'rt Cushman and John Carver 
to England in 1617 to treat with the Lon- 
20{) 
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don Company, and to ascertain whether 
. the King would grant them liberty of con- 
I science in that distant country. The 
company were anxious to ha ye these peo- 
ple settle in Virginia, and offered them 
ample prh-ileges, but the King would not 
promise not to molest them. These agents 
returned to I.eJ'den. The discouraged 
refugees sent other agents to England in 
February, 1619, and tinaHy made an ar- 
rangement with the company and with 
London merchants and others for their 
s<,ttlement in Virginia, and they at once 
prepared for the memorable voyage in the 
J1ayflower in 16
0. Sen.ral of the congre- 
gation at Leyden sold their estates and 
made a common bank, which, with the 
aid of their J...ondon partners, enabled them 
to purchase the Nprrdlrcll, a ship of no 
tons, and to hire in England the .1Iay- 
flower, a ship of 180 tons, for the intend- 
ell voyage. They left Delft Haven for Eng- 
land in the Speedu:cll (July, lG20), and ill 
August sailed from Southampton, but, on 
account of the leakine
s of the ship, were 
twice compelled to return to port. Dis- 
missing this unseaworthy vessel, 101 of 
the number who caml' from Leyden !'tailed 
ill the .11ayflozrcr, Sept. (i (0. R.). These 
included the" Pilgrim Fathers," so called. 
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The following are the names of the 
forty-one persons who signed the constitu- 
tion of go\'ernment on board the .11 ay- 
t101t"er, aud are known as the Pilgrim 
:Fathers: John Can-er, \Yilliam Brad- 
ford, Edward Winslow, \YiIliam Brew- 
ster. T Raac Allerton, MJ'les 
tandish, John 
Alden, Samuel Fuller, Christopher 1\1 ax- 
tin, William Mullins. Wil1iam \Yhitc, 
Richard Warren, John Howland, Stephen 
Hopkins, Edward Tilley, John Tilley, 
Francis Cook, Thomas Hogers, Thomas 
Tinker, John Ridged.lIe, Edwa.rd Fuller, 
John Turner, Francis Eaton, James Chil- 
ton, John Cra{;kston, ,John :Billington, 
Moses Fletcher, John Goodman, Degory 
Priest, Thomas Williams, Gilbert Wins- 
low, Edward Margeson, P<,ter Brown, 
Hichard Britteridge, George Soule, Rich- 
ard Clarke, Richard Gardiner, John Aller- 
ton, Thomas English, Edward Doty, Ed- 
ward Lister. Each subscriber placed op- 
posite his name the number of his family. 
The following is the text of the agree- 
nwnt which was signed on the lid of 
Elder Brewster's chest (see BREWSTER, 
\VILLlA1\r) : 
" In the name of God, Amen. \Ve whose 
names are hereunto written, the loyal 
subjects of our dread sovereign lord, King 
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.James, by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, Francc, and Ire]and, King, De- 
fender of the Faith, etc., having under- 
taken for the glory of God and advancement 
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bave long safely lain. Nearly all thc 
company went Rf.òhore. glad to touch land 
after the long voyage. They first fell on 
their knees, and thanked God for tbe pn>f.ò- 
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H.\YDWHI1"IXG of THE PILGRIMS_ 


of the Christian Faith, and bonor of our 
King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, do by tbese presents solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and of 
one another, covenant and combine our- 
se]Yes together into a civil body politic 
for Our better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; 
and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, 
and frame such just and equal laws, or- 
dinances, acts, constitution, and ofIlees, 
from tillle to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the colony, uuto which we promise 
an due submission and obedience. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed 
our names, at Cape Cod, the 11th of 
November [0. S.], in the year of the 
reign of our sovereign lord, King .Tames, 
of England, l"ranc(', and Ireland, the 
eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty- 
fourth, Anno Domini 1620." 
The JIa]r{fmær first anchored in Cape 
Cod Bay, just within the cape, on Nov. 
21 (N. S.), in what is now the harhor 
of Provincetown, the only windward port 
for many a league where the vessel could 
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enation of their lives. The waters wcre 
shallow, and they harl waded ashorc-the 
men to explore the country, the women 
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OLD Rf;LlC FROM THE MAYFLOWER. 


to wash their clothes after the long voy- 
age. 
The spot chosen by a party of explorers 



the Hhip wer(' confined in foul air, with un- 
,\ hol(;some food. 
curvv and other dis- 
eases appeared among tllem, and when, 
late in :March, the last passenger landed 
from the Mayflowe1", nearly one-half the 
colonists were dead. 
The lands of the Plymouth Colony wpre 
held in common by {he "Pilgrims" and 
their partners, the London merchants. In 
] 627 the "Pilgrims" sent Isaac Allerton 
to England to negotiate for the purchase 
of the shares of the London 
adventurers, with their stO('k, 
merchandise, lands, and chat- 
telf',. He did !'!o for $9,000, 
payable in nine years in equal 
annual instalments. Some of 
the principal pprsons of the 
colony bee a mc bound for tJw 
r('st, and a partnership \Va!'! 
formed, into which was ad- 
mittpd the lwad of every fam- 
ily, and pvery young man of 
age and prudence. It was 
agreed that every single free- 
man should have one share; 
and every father of a family 
have leave to purchase one 
share for hiIm;elf, one for his 
wife, and one for every child 
living with him; that every 
one should pay his part of the 
public debt according to the 
number of his shares. To ev- 
ery share twenty acres of ara- 
ble land were assigned by lot; 
to every six shares, one cow 
and two goats, and swine in 
the same proportion. This 
agreement was made in full 
court, Jan. 3, Hi28. The joint- 
stock or community system 
was then abandon
d, 
 di- 
vision of the movable prop- 
erty was made, and twenty acre!'! of 
bnd nearest to the town were assigned in 
fee to each colonist. See PLYMOUTH, 
NEW. 
Gov. \VILLlA1\1 RRADFORD (q. 1'.) wrote 
a History of the Plymouth Plantation, of 
which the following is an extract: 
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for the permanent landing-pbce of the 
passengers on the 1JI ayflower was selected 
about Dec. 20, lG20, where New Plymouth 
was built. From about the middle of 
December until the 25th the weather was 
stormy, and the bulk of the passengers 
remained on the sl)jp, while some of the 
men built a rude slwlter to receive them. 
On the 25th a greater portion of the pas- 
sengers went on shore to visit the spot 
chosen for their residence, when, tradition 
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says, 'Mary Chilton and John Alden, both 
young persons, first sprang upon Plym- 
outh Hock from the boat that conveyed 
them. 
Most of the women and children re- 
mained on board the Mayflower until suit- 
able log huts were erected for tJwir re- 
ception, and it was March 21, lG21, before 
the
T were all landed. Those on shore were The Pilgrims' A
rrival at Cape Cod.- 
exposed to the l"igors of winter wc:Üher Being thus arived in a good harbor and 
Hnd insufficient food, though the winter brought safe to land, they fen upon their 
was a ('omparatively mild one. Those 011 knees & blessed ye God of heaven, who haù 
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PILGRIM FATHERS-PILLOW 


brought them over :ye vast and furious from all ye civill parts of ye world. If 
oce,ln, and delivered them from all ye it be said they had a ship to sucour them, 
periles & miseries thereof, againe to set it is trew; but what heard they daly from 
their feete on ye firme and stable earth, ye mr. & company? but yt with speede 
their proper elemente. And no ma.rvell if they should looke out a place with their 
they were thus joyefull, seeing wise Sen- shallop, wher they would be at some near 
eca was so affected with sailing a few distance; for ye season was shuch as he 
miles on ye coast of his owne Italy; as would not stirr from thence till a safe 
he affirmed, that he had rather remaine harbor was discovered by tflem wher they 
twentie ,years On his way by land, then would be, and he might goe without dan- 
pass by sea to any place in a short time; gel'; and that victells consumed apace, 
so tedious & dreadful was ye same unto but he must & would keepe sufficient for 
him. them selves & their returne. Yea, it was 
But hear I cannot but stay and make a muttered by some, that if they gott not 
pause, and stand half amased at this a place in time, they would turne them & 
poore peoples presente condition; and so I their goods ashore & leave them. Let it 
thinke will the reader too, when he well also be considered what weake hopes of 
considers ye same. TIeing thus passed ye supply & succoure they left behinde them, 
vast ocean, and a sea of troubles before yt might hear up their minds in this sade 
in their preparation (as may be remem- condition and trialls they were under; 
be red by yt which wente before), they had and they could not but be very smale. It 
now no friends to well come them, nor inns is true, indeed, ye affections & love of their 
to entertaine or refresh their weather- brethren at Leyden was cordiall & entire 
beaten bodys, no houses or much less towards them, but they had litle power to 
townes to repaire too, to seeke for suc- help them, or them selves; and how 
'e 
coure. It is recorded in scripture as a case stode hetweene them & ye marchantR 
mercie to ye apostle & his shipwraked at their coming away, hath all ready beel] 
company, yt the barbarians shewed them declared. \Vhat could now sustaine them 
no smale kindnes in refreshing them, but but ye spirite of God & his grace? May not 
these savage barbarians, when they mette & ought not the children of these fathers 
with them (as after will appeare) were rightly say: Our faithers were Eng- 
readier to fill their sids full of arrows lishmen ,/ÛLÏch came over this great oc('an, 
then otherwise. And for ye season it was and were ready to perish in this 
cilld('r- 
"inter, and they that know ye winters of nes; but they cried unto yc Lord, and he 
yt cuntrie know them to be sharp & vio- heard their voyce, and looked on their ad- 
Ient, & subjecte to cruell & feirce stormes, versitie, &c. Let them therefore praise ye 
deangerous to travill to known places, Lord. because he is fjood, & his mercies 
much more to serch an unknown coast. endure for ever. Yea, let them which have 
BesidE:, what could they see but a hidious bCf'n redeemed of ye Lord, shew how he 
&, desolate wildernes, full of wild beasts & hath delivered them from ye hand of ye 
willd n1f'n? and what multituds ther might oppressour. 1Vhen they wandered in ye 
he of them they knew not. Nether could deserte wHldernes out of ye 'twy, and 
they. as it we're, goe up to ye tope of found no citie to dlcell in, both hungric. 
Pisgah. to vew from this willdernes a ((; thirstie, their sowle 
cas overwhelmed 
more goodly cuntrie to feed their hops; in thpm. Let them confess before ye Lord 
for which way soever they turned their his lodng kindncs, and his wonderfltl 
eys (saye upward to ye heavens) they ,rorks bpfore ye sons of men. 
could ha'"e litle sola('e or content in re- Pillow, FORT, a defensive work erected 
specte of any outward objects. For sumer by the Confederates On the Mississippi 
heing done, all things stand upon them River at Chicka:'>aw Bluff, aboye J\Iem- 
with a w('atherheaten face; and ve whole phis, Tenn. It was occupied by a 
('olin trip, full of woods & thi('kets, repre- National force on .Tune ;,. IRG2. In 18G4 

entf'd a wild & savage heiw. If they it was garrisoned by about ;,50 men, in- 
looked behind them; ther was ye mighty eluding 2GO ('Olorpd soldiers, under tllP 
ocean which they had passed, and was now command of 
Iaj. L. F. Rooth. Forrest 
as a maine barr & goulfe to seperate them approached the fort on the morning of 
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April 13, drove in the pickets, and began fight means kiU-we want but few prison- 
an assault. A sharp battle ensued. About ers." 
nine o'clock Major Booth was killed, and Pillow, GIDEO:N JOH1'ìSON, military offi- 
the command devolved on Major Bradford. cer; born in \Yilliams county, Tenn., June 
The whole force was then called within 8, 1806; graduated at the University of 
the fort, and the fight was maintained NashvilJe; studied law, and rose to the 
until past noon. Meanwhile the gunboat front rank in his profession. At the 
N-ew Era, of the Mississippi squadron, head of a brigade of Tennessee volunteers 
lying near, had taken part in the defence he joined General Scott at Yera Cruz 
of the fort, but the height of the bank in 1847, and performed gallant service 
prevented her doing much execution. For- throughout the war against Mexico. Scott 
rest sent a flag t9 demand an instant sur- made serious charges against him, but a 
)'ender. \VhiIe negotiations were going on court of inquiry acquitted him and left 
Forrest sent large numbers of his troops his fame untarnished. In 1861 he was 
to favorable positions for attack, which commissioned a major-general of Tennes- 
could not have been gained while the gar- see militia, and also a brigadier-general 
rison was free to fight. By this trick he in the Confederate army; but his military 
gained a great advantage. Bradford re- career was cut short early in 1862 by 
fused to surrender, and Forrest gave a his conduct at Fort Donelson. He died 
signal, when his men sprang from their in I...ee county, Ark., Oct. 6, 1878. See 
hiding-places, which they had gained by DONELSON, FORT. 
treachery, and, with a cry of "No quar- Pinckney, CHARLES, statesman; born 
ter!" pounced upon the fort at different in Charleston, S. C., in 1758; was made 
points. and in a few moments were in prisoner at the capture of Charleston 
possession of it. (1780), and sent to St. 
\ugustine; was 
Gem.rals Forrest and Chalmers entered a member of Congress from 1 i84 to lï87; 
the fort simultaneously from opposite and a member of the convention that 
sides. The surpri!:;ed and overwhelmed framed the national Constitution in the 
garrison threw down their arms. Some of latter year. He was governor of South 
them attempted to escape down the steep Carolina (1789-92, 1796-98, and 1806-8) ; 
hank of the river or to find concealment in United States Senator from 1798 to 1801, 
the bushes. The conquerors followed and and minister to Spain from 1802 to 1805, 
butchered the defenceless men, who begged when he negotiated a release from that 
for quarter. Within the fort like scenes power of all claims to the territory pur- 
were exhibited. Soldiers and civilians- chased by the enited States from France. 
men, women. and children, white and In Congress, from 1819 to 1821, he was 
black-were indiscriminately slaughtered. an opponent of the Missouri Compromise. 
The massacre continued until night, and He died in Charleston, S. C., Oct. 29, 
was renewed in the morning. Fully 300 1824. See I...OUISIAN A. 
were murdered in cold blood. Major Brad- Pinckney, CHARLES COTESWORTH, 
ford, who was a native of a slave-labor statesman; born in Charleston, S. C., 
State, was a special object of Forrest's Feb. 25, 1746; son of Chief-.Justiee 
hatnd. He regarded him as "a traitor to Charles Pinckney; educated in England; 
the South." \YhiIe on his way towards read law in London: passed nine months 
Jackson, Tenn., as a prisoner of war, in a military academy in France, and re- 
the day after the Confederates left Fort turning in 1769 began the practice of law. 
Pillow, the major was taken from the line He was a member of the first Provineial 
of march and deliberately murdered. So Congress of South Carolina. and was made 
testified one of Forrest's cavalry before a colonel of a regiment. After the defence 
congressional committee. Forrest had de- of Fort Sullivan he joined the army in 
terminerl to strike terror in the minds the North. and was aide to \Vashington 
of colored troops and their leaders. This in the battles of Brandywine and German- 
seemed to be his chosen method. Maj. town. He was engaged in the unsuccess- 
Charles W. Gibson. of Forrest's command, ful expedition into Florida in 1778. and 
said to the late Ben<;on J. Lossing., "For- the next year presided over the State 
rest's motto was, 1Var means fight, and Senate of South Carolina. On the surreD- 
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to the Cnited States the free navigation of 
the Mississippi River. In 1 if}!) he was 
n member of Congress, and in :\Iarch, 
1812, President Madison appointed him 
commander of the Sixth :\Ii1itary District. 
His last military service was under Gen- 
eral .Tackson at the last decisive bat- 
tle with the Creeks at Horseshoe Rend. 
He died in Charleston, S. C., Nov. 2, 1828. 
Pine, ROBERT EDGE, painter; born in 
London, England, in 1730 or 17-12: gained 
considerable reputation in England before 
he ('Rme to America at the close of the 
Revolution. In Philadelphia he exhibited 
the first cast of the rcnus de' J[edicï 
eYer seen in America. He was befriended 
by Francis Hopkinson. and painted from 
life, at ::\[ount Vernon. a portrait of 
\\Tashington. He also painted portraits 
of other worthies of the period of the 
Revolution. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. H), 1788. 
Pine Bluff, BATTLE AT. Fifty miles 
below Ijttle Rock. on the south side of 
the Arkansas River, is Pine Bluff, the 
county seat of Jefferson county. Ark. In 
October, 1863, it was occupied by CoI. 
ry, and was aide to General Gates in the Powell Clayton, with about 3fJO men and 
battle near Camden, where he was wound- four guns. Marmaduke attempted to capt- 
ed and made prif!oner. In 1792 he was ure it with over 2,000 men and twelve 
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der of Charleston pray, 1780), he was 
made a prisoner, and suffered cruel treat- 
ment until exchanged early in 1782. He 
was made brigadier-general in November, 
] 783, and in 1787 was a member of the 
conwntion that framed the national Con- 
stitution. In July, 17!1(j, he was ap- 
pointed minister to the I,'reneh Republic, 
but the French Directory, failing to bribe 
him into a complianee with their de- 
mands, ordered him to leave the eoun- 
trv. when he withdrew to Amsterdam 
in' February, 1 7!17. While abroad he ut- 
tered the phras('. ":\Iillions for defence; 
not one cent for tribute!" General \Vash- 
ington created him a major-general on 
his return home. In 1800 he was a can- 
didate for the '\"'ice-Presidency of the Cnit- 
ed States; amI in 18040 and 1808 for tIll' 
Presidency, eaeh time as a Federali'4. 
He died in Charleston, S. C., Aug. IG, 
18
5. 
Pinckney, Tnm.IAs, diplomatist; born 
in Charleston, S. C., Oct. 23, 17.>0; edu- 
cated in England, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1770. He joined the army in 
1775; became a major and aide to General 
Lincoln, and afterwards to Count d'Es- 
taing in the siege of Savannah. He was 
distinguished in the battle at Stono Fer- 
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sent as minister to Great Britain, and 
in 1794 to Spain, where he negotiated 
the treaty of St. Ildefonso, which secured 
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PINE-TREE FLAG-PINZON 


that ratified the national Constitution. 
After serving a term in the Maryland 
legislature, he was elected to a seat in 
Congress, but declined the honor On ac- 
count of the state of his private affairs. 
In 17Ð6 he was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners in London under Jay's treat)', 
and obtained for the State of Maryland 
a claim on the Bank of England for 
$800,000. Pinkney was made a ttorm';r- 
general of his State in 1805, and the next 
year he was sent to England as commis- 
sioner to treat with the British govern- 
ment in conjunction with James 
fonroe. 
He was minister there from 1807 to 1811, 
and in the autumn of the latter year was 
chosen to his State Spnate from Baltimore. 
From December, 1811, until 1814, he was 
United States Attorney - General. In the 
latter year he entered the military service 
to repel a British invasion of his State, 
and was severely wounded in the battle 
of Bladensburg. Again in Congress (1815- 
16), he took a leading part. In 1816 he 
went to Naples as r.pecial minister there, 
and bpcame minister at St. Petersburg, 
whence he returned home in ISIS. From 
1820 until his death he held a seat in the 
United States Senate. In that body lIe 
opposed with all his powers of or;tory 
the admission of :.\fissouri into the Union 
under the tenus of the compromise. His 
death was occasioned by overexertion in 
a case in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in 'Vashington, D. C., Feb. 25, 
1822. 
Pinzon, 1\.lAnTIN ALONZO, navigator; 
born in Palos de 
foguer, Spain, in 1441; 
accompanied Columhus on his first vovaNe 
across the Atlantic. and was led b; his 
ambition to attempt to deprive that 'navi- 
gator of the honor of his great discovery. 
He ('ommanded the Pinta, one of the three 
vessels of th(' squadron of Columbus. 
When he heard of the wreck of the ycs,,>('l 
in which Columbus sailed, on the no.-thern 
shores of Cuba, instead of going to his 
TPlief, he kidnapped some natives of the 
"'est India Islands and sailed for Spain. 
Columbus, having lost all confidence in 
the honor of Pinzon, immediately followed 
him in the "}{iua. He saw the Pinta, but 
the two vessels soon parted company. 
I78G, in which he acquired great reputa- Terrible storms swept over the Atlantic; 
tion for his impassioned oratory. He was and when the Pinta reached the port of 
a delegate in the :Maryland convention Bayonne, Pinzon, believing the l-,'ina had 
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guns. He advanced upon the post in three 
columns. Clayton had just been rein- 
forced by Indiana cavalry, making the 
numher of his fighting men about 600. 
About 200 llegroes had built barricades 
of cotton-bales in the streets. The attack 
was made (Oct. 25) by Marmaduke, and 
was kept up for about five hours. The 
Confederates were repulsed with a loss 
of 183 men killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers; the Nationals lost 57, of whom 17 
were killed. The town was badly shat- 
tered, and the court-house and many dwell- 
ings w('re laid in ashes. 
Pine-tree Flag, a flag with a pine- 
tree in a white centre, u!,;ed by New Eng- 
land at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion. 
Pine-tree Money. The earliest rude 
coinage of sixpence and shillings was made 
in Massachusetts. The pieces bore on one 
side a representation of a pine-tree. 
Pinkney, 'YILLIAM, statesman: born 
in Annapolis, ::.'\Id., March 17, 17G4. His 
father, an Englishman, was a loyalist in 
the Revolution, but the son espoused its 
principles. He studied law with Judge 
Chase, and was admitted to practice in 
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PINZON-PIRATES 


gone to the bottom of the sea, sent a let- Ohio region (population in I!)OO, 9,090). 
ter to the Spanish monarchs recounting On Feb. 21 the treaty was concluded, and 
his adventures and discoveries, hoping just as it was signed some Ottawas came 
thereby to gain honors and rewards. with presents from the governor of 
:Meanwhile the Kina had reached the Canada. They were admitted to the coun- 
mouth of the Tagus, and Columbus sent cil, and expressed a desire for a renewal 
a courier to the Court of Spain to an- of friendship with the French. A sachem 
nounce his great discoveries. Then he put arose, and, setting up the colors of the 
to sea, and soon afterwards entered the English and the French, denounced the 
IlOrt of Palos, where he was received with latter as enemies of the Miamis. Having 
delight. The same evening the Pinta en- delivered his speech, he strode out of the 
tered that harbor, and when Pinzon saw council, when an Ottawa chief, the envoy 
the flag of the Y ina his heart failed him. of the French, wept and howled, pretending 
He was in expectation of being greeted great sorrow for the Miamis. After one 
with great honors by the citizens and his or two more speeches by braves in favor 
sovereigns. Hc llastened into seclusion, of the English, the great war-chief of the 
fined with mortification and fear. Then Miamis, in the presence of the Ottawa 
came a letter from the monarchs, in an- ambassadors, spoke as if to the French, 
swer to his, filled with reproaches for at- saying, "Fathers, you have desired we 
tempting to defraud the admiral of his should go home to you; but I tell you it 
just fame, and forbidding Pinzon to ap- is not our home, for we have made a path 
pear at Court. The blow was fatal. Pin- to the sun-rising, and have been taken by 
zon died of mortified pride and ambition the hand by our brothers, the Engli!>h, 
a few days after reading the royal epistle, the Six Nations, the Delawares, the f.;haw- 
in 1493. nees, and the 'Vyandottes; and, we as-;ure 
Pinzon, VISCEST YA
EZ, navigator; you, in that road we 8hall go. l','d as 
born in Palos de l\Ioguer, Spain, about )'OU threaten us with war in the f-
ring, 
l-1GO; brother of Martin Alonzo Pinzon; we tell you, if :rou are angry we are ready 
commanded the Nina in the first vorage to receive you, and resolve to die here be- 
of Columbus (14D2); in 14!)!) led an ex- fore we will go to you. That yeu may 
pedition compo!;pd of four caravels, which know this is our mind, we send you this 
sailed from Palos in December, and first string of black wampum. Brothers, the 
saw the continent of South America at Ottawas, J'ou hear what I say. Tell that 
Cape Augustine, Brazil. There he took to your fathers, the French; for that is 
posse8sion of the country in the name of our mind, and we speak it from our 
the crown of Castile. Sailing northward, hearts." The colors of the French were 
IJe explorpd the coasts of Brazil, and dis- taken down and their ambassadors were 
covered and named the River Amazon. dismissed. On l\1arch 1 Gist took his leave, 
He lost two or three of his ships on the bearing this message to the English 
homeward voyage. He died at his birth- bpyond the .Alleghanies: "Our friendship 
place about 1524. shan stand like the loftiest mountain." 
Piqua, CorXCIL AT. Late in 1750 the In the spring the French and Indians 
Ohio Land Company sent Christopher from Sandusky struck the ::\Iiamis a 
nist, a dweller near the Yadkin, to ex- stunning blow. Pi qua was destroyed, and 
plore the Ohio region as far as the falls the great chief of the ::\Iiami Confederacy 
at Louisville. He arrived at the Scioto was taken captive, sacrificed, and eaten 
Valley early in 1751, and was kindly re- by tIle savage allies of the French. 
ceived by the great sachem 
f the :Miami Piquet, FRA
(,IS. Se.. JESUIT 
IIs- 
Confederacy, rivals of the Six Nations, SIOXS. 
with whom they were at peace. Agents Pirates. For a long time merchants 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia were there, and ship-masters suffered from the dep- 
intending to make a treaty of friendship redations of pirate:,; on the southern coasts 
and alliance; and there, also, were white of what are now the rnited States and 
traders. The council was held at Piqua, in the West Indies. In 1718 King George 
far up the Scioto Valley. It was then a J. ordered a naval force to suppress them. 
town of 400 families, the largest in the At the same time he issued a proclama- 
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built forts, and had a military establish- 
ment. }'rom that time the West Indies 
were fairly protected from the pirates. 
They JTet infested the coast of the Caroli- 
nas. About thirty of them took posses- 
sion of the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River. 
Goyernor J oh nson 
11 '1 \ '
 \, ;' determined to extir- 
pate them. He sent 
out an armed vessel 
under the command 
of \Villiam Rhett, 
who captured a pi- 
ratical sloop with 
I. its commander and 
;\ about thirty men, 
and took them to 
" Charleston. Johnson 
./.
 soon afterwards em- 
barked in per!:;on, 
and sailed after and 
captured another 
armed sloop. All 
the pirates excepting 
two were killed dur- 
ing the despera te 
fight that oecurrcd, 
and those two were 
hanged. Those first 
taken into Charles- 
ton were also hang- 
ed, excepting oue 
man. Altogether, 
forty-two pirates 
were ex e cut e d at 
Charleston. 
Priv3teersmen 
nnising under the 
f-ipani
h - American 
flags degenerated 
i n t 0 do w n rig II t 
pirates. In lRIU 
Commodore Per r y 
was sent to the 
W cst Indies in tlle 
frigate John Adams 
to cruise against the 
pirates who swarm- 
ed there; but before 
he had accomplished 
pirates, in the name of the crown of much he was smitten by yellow fever, and 
England. All the pirates, excepting about died just as his ship was entering the port 
ninety who escaped in a sloop, took 3ch'an- of Trinidad. Two other small vessels were 
tage of the King's proclamation. Rogcrs sent to cruise against thpm. ::\Iany con- 
was made gonrnor of the island. He victions and executions for piracy had 
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tion promIsmg pardon to all pirates who 
should surrender themselves in the Fpace 
ot twelve months. Capt. 'Voods Rogers, 
with a few vessels, took the island of New 
}'rovidence, the chief rendezvous of the 
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PIRATES OY A CAPTt'RED SHIP. 
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PIRATES-PITT 


taken place; but as there had been many fpderates. The former was found conceal- 
escapes through loop-holes in the law, the ed in a closet in the ladips' cabin of the 
act of Congress on that subject was l'evispd boat. He was taken out, and with his ac- 
and strengthened. In one of the sections compIiccs, lodged in Fort :\IcHenry. 
of the new act the name of piracy and the Pitcairn, ,TOHN, military officer; born in 
punishment of death were extended to the Fifeshire, Scotland, about 1740; was made 
detention or transportation of any free major in the British army in 1771. Lead- 
negro Or mulatto in any vessel as a slave. ing troops to seize stores at Concord, he 
On June 28, 1861,. the steamer St. engaged in the fight at Lexington, and 
Xicholas, Captain Kirwan, that pHed be- was shot dpad on entering the redoubt on 
tween Baltimore and Point Lookout, at Bunker (Breed's) Hill, .Tune 17, 1775. 
the mouth of the Potomac River, left the Pitcher, MOLLY. In the BATTLE OF 
former place with forty or fifty passengers, l\IONMOUTII (q. v.) a shot from the Brit- 
including about twenty who passed for ish artillery instantly killed an American 
mechanics. There were a few women gunner while working his pipce. His wifC', 
among them-one who professed to be a Mary, a young Irishwoman twenty-two 
young Frenchwoman. \Vhen, on the fol- years of age, and a sturdy camp-follower, 
lowing morning, the steamer was near had been fetching- water to him constantly 
I'oint Lookout. the Frenchwoman was sud- from a spring near by. \Yhen he fell there 
denly transformed into a stout young man. appeared no one competent to fill his 
and the twpnty mechanics into well-armed place, and the piece was ordered to be re- 

Iarylanders, who demanded the surrender moved. :\Iary heard thp ord!'r, and, drop- 
of the St. Nicholas. Kirwan had no ping her bucket and seizing a rammer, 
means for resistance, and yielded. The vowed that she would fill her husband's 
other passengers were landed on the Vir- place at the gun and avenge his death. 
ginia shore. and the captain and crew She did so with skill and courage. The 
kept as prisoners. Then 150 armed ac- next morning she was presented to \Vash- 
complices of the pirates went on board ington by General Greene, who was so 
the steamer, which was destined for the pleased with her bravery that he gave hpr 
Confederate na "y. She cruised down the a commission as sergeant a.nd had her 
Chesapeake, captured three brigs, and, name placed on the pay-list for Iife. The 
with her prizes, went up the Rappahan- fame of " Sergeant Mary," or 1\IolJy Pitch- 
nock River to Fredericksburg, where the er, as she was more generally known, 
pirates sold their plunder, divided the spread throughout the army. 
prize-money, and were entertained at a Pitman, BE
:V, author; born in Trow- 
public dinner by the citizens. There the bridge, England, .July 22, 1822; came to 
yonng :Marylander produced much merri- the United States in 18:>3, and spttled in 
ment hy appearing in the costume of a Cincinnati, where he taught stenography: 
Frenchwoman. A few days afterwards discove}'ed a method of making relief cop- 
some of Kenly's Baltimore poIice were on ppr - plates of engravings in 185;}; was 
the steamer .1JarJj 'Washington, going home the official stenographer in the trial of 
from a post on the Chesapeake. On board the assai"sins of President Lincoln, and in 
were Captain Kirwan and his crew; also the" Ku-klux Klan," the" Sons of Lib- 
Thomas and his associates, who had erty," and other noted eau
es. in 1865-67. 
captured the St. Nicholas, evidently in- His pubIieations include Trials for Trea- 
tending to repeat their operation on the son at Indianapolis
' and The A.ssassina- 
Mary 'Washington. The captain was di- tion of President Lincoln, and the Trial 
rpcted to land at Fort McHenry. When of the Conspirators. 
the pirates perceived the destination of the Pitt, FORT, the most important military 
vessel young Thomas remonstrated. Final- post of the EngJish in the American 
Iy he drew his revolvpr, and calling his colonies west of the Alleghanies. The g-ar- 
felJow-pirates around him, he threatened rison had launch-boats to hear the Eng- 
to throw the officers overboard and seize Jishmen to the country of the IlIinois. For 
the vessel. The pirates were overcome by some time the bittpr foes of the English 
numbers. General Banks sent a squad of -the Mingoes and Delawares-had been 
men on board to seize Thomas and his con- seen hovering around the post. On May 
21D 



service, placing England in the front rank 
of nations. By his energy in pressing the 
war in America (see FRENCH A:VD INDIAN 
WAn) he added Canada to the British 
Empire and decided for all time the 
future of the Mississippi Valley. All 
through the progress of the disputes be- 
tween Great Britain and its American 
colonies he advocated a conciliatory and 
righteous policy towards the Americans. 
In 1766 he was called to the head of affairs 
again; was created Earl of Chatham; but 
quitted office forever in 1768. In the 
House of Lords he opposed coercive meas- 
ures towards the Americans, in speeches 
remarkable for their yigor and eloquence. 
He was opposed to the political indepen- 
dence of the Americans, for he deprecated 
a dism{'mberment of the empire, and, 
while opposing a motion to that effect, 
in an earnest speech in the House of Lords 
(April, 1778), he swooned, and was car- 
ried to his home so much exhausted that 
he never rallied. He had risen from a sick- 
bed to take his place in Parliament On 
that occasion, and the excitement over- 
came him. He died in Hayes, Kent, l\Iay 
11, 177ft His funeral was a public one, 
at the national expense. He was buried 
in 'Vestminster Abbey, and a handsome 
marble monument was erected to his mem- 
orv. 
When he became the first minister of 
the realm, he saw, with enlightened vision, 
the justice and the policy of treating the 
AmericaTl colonies with generosity and 
confidence. This treatment gained their 
affections, and, under his guidance, they 
gave such generous support to the govern- 
ment in the war with the French and Ind- 
ians that the conqllPst of Canada was 
achieved, and the French dominion in 
America was destroyed. At the same time 
Halifax, with the sanction of the spirit- 
less and undiscerning George II., was urg- 
ing schemes of taxation which irritated 
the colonists and alienated their regard. 
The project of an American Stamp Aet 
was pressed (1757), which Pitt disdained 
to favor in the day of the distress of the 
colonists. He was thwarted in his desire 
to be just to a 11. and, through the efforts 
of the Duke of Cumberland, Pitt and 
missed from office, but in 1757 was made Temple were both driven from office in 
secretary of state, and soon infused his April. 1757. leaving the government in a 
OW11 energy into every part of the public sta te of anarchy in the hanùs of in com- 
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27, 1763, they exchanged a large quantity 
of skins with the English traders for 
powùer and lead, and then suddenly dis- 
appeared. Towards midnight the Delaware 
chiefs warned the garrison that danger 
hovered around them, and warned them 
to fly, offering to keep the property safe; 
but the garrison preferred to remain in 
their strong fort, and the Indians, after 
murdering a whole family near the fort 
and leaving a tomahawk as a declaration 
of war, withdrew and threatened Fort 
Ligonier. See PONTIAC; Du QUESNE. 
Pitt, \YILLIA1\I, the " Great Com- 
moner"; born in \Yestminster, England, 
Kov. 15, 1708; educated at Eton and 
Oxford, he entered Parliament in 1733, 
where he was the most formidable oppo- 
nent of Rob('rt Walpole. In 1744 the fa- 
mous Duchess of Marlborough bequeathed 
him $50,000 " for having defended the laws 
of his country and endeavoring to save it 
from ruin." Afterwards Sir William 
Pynsent left him the whole of his fortune. 
fIe held ,the ot1ìce of vice-treasurer of ire- 
land ( 1746), and soon aftpr\vards was 
made paymaf'iter of the army and one of 
the privy council. In 1755 he was dis- 
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PITT, WILLIAM 


petent and very unscrupulous men. The stitutional right of glVlllg and granting 
immense energies of the British govern- their own money. "They would have been 
ment were paralyzed by a haughty aris- slaves," he said, "if they had not. . . . 
tocracy. Affairs in America were in a The colonies acknowledge )'our authority 
wretched condition. The laziness and stu- in all things. with the sole e
ception that 
l,idity of Lord Loudoun were leading to J'ou shall not take their money out of 
ruin by his inefficiency and his zeal in their pockets without their consent." This 
overawing colonial assemblies. In this avowal of the great commonf'r made a 
strait the confused aristocracy turned profound impression on the House. Gl'en- 
to Pitt (then suffering from gout, out ville arose to vindicate the Stamp Act, 
of office, and physically feeble but morally and, looking steadily at Pitt, he said, 
strong), as the only man who could save with great emphasis: "The seditious spirit 
the nation from ruin. Like a giant, he of the colonies owes its birth to factions 
directed the affairs of the nation-in Eng- in this House. Gentlemen are careless of 
land, on the Continent, and in America the consequences of what they say, pro- 
-with so much wisdom that in two short vided it answers the purpose of opposi- 
years that country was placed at the head tion!" This challenge brought Pitt to 
of nationalities in power and glory. his feet, and he declared that he would 
"
hen Pitt resigned the seals of office fight him (Grenville) on every foot of 
(li61) there was g-reat public discontent. the field of combat. He made a powerful 
Bute soon felt it, and he said to a friend, speech against the Stamp Act, to which 
"I am no stranger to the language held the new ministry were compelled to give 
in this city-' Our darling's resignation heed. Franklin was summoned to the bar 
is owing to Lord Bute, and he must an- of the House to testify. He gave reasons 
swer for all the consequences.' " The King, why the Stamp Act could not be en- 
too, felt unpleasant forebodings. He forced in America, and a bill for its 
showered kind words upon the retiring repeal was carried (1\1al"ch 18, li(6), by 
statesman, and offered to confer a title a large majority; and the non-importation 
of honor upon him, but it was then de- leagues in America were dissolYed. 
dined. He accepted for his wife the hon- In January, 17ï5, Pitt introduced Dr. 
orary title of Baroness of Chatham, with Franklin on the floor of the House of 
3 pension for her, her husband, and their Lords, when the former made an eloquent 
eldest son, of $15,000 a year. In 1766 IJlea for justice towards the Americans. 
he was created Viscount Pitt and Earl This was in support of a measure which 
of Chatham, and was then called to the he proposed. Lord Sandwich, speaking for 
head of public affairs. He formed a the majority in the House of Lords, grew 
cabinet of heterogeneous materials, which very petulant. He declared that the meas- 
Burh wittily described as "a piece of UTe ought to be instantly rejected. "I 
diversified mosaic, a tessellated pavement can newr believe it to be the production 
without cemf'nt-here a bit of black stone, of a British peer," he said. "It appears 
tllere a bit of white--patriots and cour- to me rather the work of sOme American"; 
tiers, King's friends and republicans, and, turning his face towards Franklin, 
'Vhigs and Tories, treacherous friends and who stood leaning on the bar, "I fancy," 
open enemies-a very curious show, but he continupd, "I have in my eye the per- 
utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to son who drew it up, one of the bitterest 
stand upon." Pitt's elevation to the peer- and most mischievous enemies this coun- 
age injured his popularity. Chesterfield try ever had." The eyes of the peers were 
said, "Pitt has gone to the hospital of turned on Franklin, when Pitt retorted: 
incurable statesmen" - the House of" The plan is entirely my own; but if I 
l..ords. were the first minister, and had the care 
In January, 1766, Pitt appeared in his of settling this momentous business, I 
place in the House of Commons, and de- should not be ashamed of publicly calling 
elared that "the King had no right to to my assistance a person so perfectly 
levy a tax on the colonies." and said they acquainted with the whole of American 
had invariably, by their representatives in affairs, one whom all Europe ranks with 
their several assemblies, exercisf'd the con- our Bo;yles and Kewtons, as an honor, not 
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to tlle English nation only, hut to human who gloriously {>wrt('d himself in defend- 
nature." ing the freedom of Americans, the true 
After his long absencc from Parliament, sons of England, by prollloting a rcpeal 
Pitt appeared early in the ,year 1775, of the 
tamp Act, in the ,year 1766. 
and proposed an address to the King Time shall sooner de:stroy this mark 
advising the recall of the troops from of their esteem than erase from their 
Boston. It was rejected; but petitions minds the just sense of his patriotic 
for conciliation flowed in from all the virtue." 
great trading and manufacturing towns The statue ordered by the citizens of 
in the kingdom, for they fplt the'severe Xew York was of marble, natural size, 
inessure of the operations of the Ameri- and was set up at the intersection of 
can Association. In February, 1775, Pitt Wall and William streets in the summer 
brought forward a bill which required of 1770. The figure was in the habit of a 
a full acknowledgment on the part of the Roman orator, and in one hand was a 
colonists of the supremacy and superin- partly open scroll, on which was inscribed 
tending power of Parliament, but provided "_1 rficuli J/a.fJl/æ Chartæ Libcrtatum." 
that no tax should eyer be levied on the The left hand was extended in oratorical 
_-\mericans except by consent of the co- attitude. On the pedestal was the folIow- 
lonial assemblies. It abo contained a ing inscription: "This statue of the Right 
provision for a congress of the colonies Honorable 'Villiam Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
to make the required acknowledgment; ham, was erected as a public testimony of 
and to vote, at the same time, a free grant the grateful sense the colony of :Kew 
to the King of a certain perpetual revenue. York retains of the many services he ren- 
to be placed at the di"posal of Parlia- dered to America. parÌicularly in pro- 
ment. It was rejected, two to one, at the moting the repeal of the Rtamp Act. 
first reading. Anno Domini 1770." 'Yhen the British 
In token of their gratitude to Pitt for occupied the city. this statue was muti- 
bis successful efforts in procuring a repeal lated by tbe soldiery. After the war it 
of the Stamp Act, in 1766, the Americans was removed. and lay for many years 
ordered two statues of their friend to be among ruhbish in the corporation yard. 
erected, one in :Kew York and the other 1ìlCn it was set up at the corner of \Vest 
in Charleston. The legislature of South Broadway and Franklin Street, where it 
Carolina caused a statue of marble to be remained many years. 
{'reded at the intersection of Broad and Pitt, 'YILLIA
I, statesman; born in 
)leeting streets, Charleston. During the Hayes, England. :\lay 28, 1759; son of 
siege of that city in 1780, a cannon-ball William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; educated 
from the British besiegers broke off one at Cambridge University; studied law; be- 
of the arms. Regarding the mutilated came a member of the House of Commons 
statue as an obstruction in the streets, it in 1781 when the Tory ministry of Lord 
was removed many years afterwards. North was tottering under the disasters 
Dragging it from its pedestal with ropes, in America. In an address before 
its head was broken off when it fell. Tbe that body, while explaining his father's 
fragments were stored away until the position regarding American affairs, he 
Orphan-house in Charleston was built, said, referring to Lord \Vestcote: "A 
when the commissioners had the statue noble lord has calIpd the American war 
restored. as far as possible, excepting thp a holv war. I affirm tl1at it is a most ac- 
disspvered arm, and pla('ed it upon a ppd- curse
l war, barharous. cruel. and unnat- 
cstal in front of their building. Judge ural; concpiwd in injustice, it was 
Grimke, of Charleston. had presen-ed the brought forth and nurturpd in folly; its 
original marble tablet, bearing the in- footsteps are marked with slaughter and 
scription. as follows: "Tn grateful mem- dcvastation. while it meditates destruc- 
ory of his services to his country in gen- tion to tIle miserable people who are the 
eral 
nd to America in particular. the devoted objects of the reSf'ntments which 
Commons House of Assembly of South produced it. Wherf' is the Englishman 
Carolina unanimously votcd tl1is statue who can refrain from weeping on what- 
of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Esq., ever Bide .ictory may be declared 1" He 
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bccame prime minister in 1783, and was ef illiterate adventurer named Almagro, 
a part;r to arrange the peace treaty with he explored the southcrn coast, in 1524, 
the United States. He died in Putney, with 100 followers in one vessel and 
England. Jan. 23, 1806. E.cventy in another, under the last-named 
Pittsburg, city, port of entry, and person. Their explorations were fruit- 
county-seat of Allegheny county, Pa.; at less, except in information of Peru, the 
the head of the Ohio River, and on seyeral land of gold. He went as far as the 
railroads; 353 miles from Philadelphia; borders of that land, plundered the peo- 
area twenty-nine 
quare mile!". The eity pIe, carried some of them away, and 
is the centre of the largest natural gas took them to Spain in the summer of 
field and petroleum territory in the United 1528. His creditors impl'isoned him at 
States; has water-works. gas and electric Reville, but the King ordered his release 
lights, many notable buildings, including and receiyed him at Court with distinc- 
the Allegheny Court House. erected at a tion. 
cost of $2.300,000. the Carnegie Library From the monarch (Charles V.) he re- 
and Institute. and the Cnited States Gov- cdnd a commission to conquer Peru, with 
ernment Building; over 200 ('hurches, the title of governor or captain-general 
many charitable institutions, 36 na- of the province when he had subdued it. 
tional banks, and man;r public anù 'Yith four of his brothers he crossed the 
private schools and colleges. It is popu- Atlantic earl,)' in 1:)30. The following 
lady known as the" Iron City," the chief year he left Panama with 180 men and 
industries being the manufacture of iron twent;r-seyen horses, on an expedition 
and steel, but it has many other flourish- against Peru, leaving .-\Imagro behind to 
ing industries. including the manufacture procure provisions and reinforcements. 
of foundry and machine-<;llOp products, After a voyage of about fourteen days, 
glass, malt liquors, and marble and stone. he landed on the shores of a bay in lat. 
The city also has extensive cork factories, ION., and plundered a town on the bor- 
tanneries. electrical works, and lumber deI's of the empire of the Incas, which 
and pork-packing industries. According to was then distracted by civil \Va.r. There 
the census of 1900 there were 1,938 manu- he was reinforced by 130 men, and 
factories, emplo;ying $196,162.900 capital marched to meet Atahualpa, who had con- 
and 69.977 persons, paying $1l6.8
3,174 tended with his brother for the kingdom, 
for materials used and $36,684.563 for and had just made the latter a prisoner. 
wages, and yielding products valued at With 177 men Pizarro went with pretend- 
$203.261.251. On 
Iay 1. 1904, the bonded ed friendship to the successful Inca., in 
debt was $20.178,201; sinking fund, $6,- September, 1532, and treacherously made 
958.118; net debt, $13.220.083. The assess- him prisoner. The Inca's army fled in dis- 
ed valuations in 1904 aggregated $457,- may. Atahualpa otIered for his own 
2H).484; and the tax rate was $12.50 per ransom to fill the room he was in with 
$1.000. It was incorporated as a city gold. The precious metals and golden or- 
March 18, 1816. Population, (1890) 238,- nammts of the temples, worth, when 
617; (1900) 321,616. melted down, more than $17,000.000. were 
Pittsburg Landing. See SHILOH. laid at Pizarro's feet, when the treach- 
Pizarro, FRA
CISCO, military officer; erous Spaniard caused his royal captive 
born in Estremadura, Spain, in 1476. to be murdered, Aug. 29, 1533. l\larch- 
Low-born, he received little care from his ing to Cuzco, in NO\'ember, Pizarro pro- 
parents, and was a swineherd in his ear- claimed the half-brother of the dead Inca, 
lier years. He went with Ojeda from :l\Ianco Capac, his successor, and then 
Santo Domingo to Central America in founded a. new capital nearer the coast, 
1510, and assisted Vasco de Balboa Xuñez now I,ima. The new Inca escaped, re- 
in estab1ishing the settlement at Darien. h:lled, !'laughtered many Spaniards, and 
Trafficking with the na.tives on the Isth- laid siege to Lima, which they soon raised. 
mus of Panama, in 1515, he settled near A dispute between Pizarro and Almagro 
thp city of Panama founded there, and led to open warfare. Almagro was de- 
engaged in the cultivation of land by feated and slain in 1538. The empire of 
Indian slaves. With a priest and anoth- the Incas lay prostrate at the feet of the 
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Spaniard.s, with Pizarro as ruler. The 
latter married a daughter of Atahualpa. 
The son of Almagro, continuing the war 
begun by his father, led a faction to at- 
tack the Spanish ruler in his palace, and 
tIle latter was sla.in, June 2ü, 15.41. Pi- 
zarro ne,-er learned to read or write. He 
,vas cunning, treacherous, and cruel, his 
chief merits being courage and fortitude. 
Plague in New England. About four 
years before the landing of the Pilgrims 
a devastating plague had destroyed a 
greater portion of the Indians of that 
region where they founded. New Plymouth. 
Indeed, they were informed by a friend- 
ly Indian that, for a long distance 
along the coast and. far back into the 
forest, not "a man, woman, or child 
rf'mained." So it was that in taking pos- 
s('s
ion of the land the "Pilgrims" did 
not displace any people to make room for 
the English. English na.vigators had 
made known in Engl.md the effects of 
this plague before King James gave a 
charter to the I)Jymouth Company, Nov. 
3, lß:W. And he gave, in tlle charter it- 
sf'lf, as a reason for granting it, that the 
country had been desolated" 80 that there 
is not left, for many leagues together on 
tllP main, any that doe claime or chal- 
lenge an;r kind of interest therein." 
Plains of Abraham. See QUEBEC. 
Plantations, COXTEl\IPT FOR THE. On 
the accession of James II. that monarch 
declared, without the formality of law, 
Ow cha rter of Massachusetts to be void, 
and appointed Joseph Dudley president of 
the country from P..hode Island to Nova 
Scotia. The people of England, misin- 
formed by their rulers, approved the meas- 
ure, and the tone of society there was one 
of contempt for the plantations. The poet 
j)r;yden, who was then a supple servant 
of the crown, in a dramatic prologue, 
wrote as follows: 


.. Since faction ebbs, and rogues go out of 
fashion, 
Their penny scribes take care to inform the 
nation 
How well men thrive in this or that planta- 
tion. 


.. How Pennsylvania's air agrees with 
Quakers, 
And Carolina's with Associators; 
Both e'en too good for madmen and for 
traitors. 


.. '1'ruth is, OU1' land with saints is so run o'er. 
And every age produces such a store, 
That now there's need of two New Eng- 
lands more." 


Planter, TIlE. Robert Small was an 
intelligent slave, and pilot of the little 
steamer Planter, in Charleston Harbor. 
Small and eight of his dusky companions, 
on the evening of 
Iay 11, 18G3, after the 
white officers of the vessel had gone a
hore 
to spend the night, went out of the harbor 
with the Planter. 'Vhen out of the range 
of Confederate batteries, SmalJ raised a 
white flag and went out to Dupont's block- 
ading squadron, wllcre he gave up the 
vessel to the captain of the AU!lllsta. She 
was sent to the lJ'abash, the flag-ship, 
where Small gave Commodore Dupont 
valuable information. 
Platt, ORVILLE HITCHCOCK, legislator; 
born in 'Vashington, Conn., July ID, 1827; 
admitted to the bar in 184D; elected State 
I"pnator in 1861; member of the State 
_\sscmbly in 18M; United States Senator in 
1879, 1885, 18DO, and 18D7. He is the au- 
thor of the Platt amendment. See CUBA. 
Platt, TIIOMAS COLLIER, legislator; 
born in Owego, N. Y., July 15, 1833; 
electpd Representative in Congress in 
1873; United States Senator Jan. lR, 18<H; 
resigned May 16, 1881, with ROSCOE 
CONKLING (q. v.); became prcsidmt of 
the United States Express Company, and 
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president of New York Quarantine Com- 
missioners in lS80; re-elected to the 
United States Senate in IRon and 1U03. 
Platt, ZEPHANIAH, legislator; horn in 
Dutchess county, N. Y., in 1740; preach- 
ed law; delegate from New York to the 
Continental Congress, 1'i84-8G; judge of 
the circuit court for many years; founder 
of Plattsburg, N. Y., where he died Sept. 
12, 1
07. 
Platt Amendment. See CUBA. 
Plattsburg, BATTLES AT. When Gen- 
eral Izard marched from Champlain for 
}:ackett's Harbor, N. Y., with 4,000 men 
in August, 1814, he left 1,50U soldiers 
there, under the command of Gen. Alex- 
auder !\Iacomb. During the spring and 


with about 14,000 men, assisted by Gen- 
eral de Hottenburg as his second, and at 
the same time the :British flotilla, unùer 
Captain Pringle, came out of the Sorel 
l
iYer, the outlet of Lake Champlain. 
Prevost announced his intention to seize 
and hold northern New York as far down 
as Ticonderoga, and he called upon the 
iahabitants to cast off their allegiance and 
furnish him with supplies. 
In the mean time Macomb, with untiring 
energy, prepared for a defence of the 
threatened region. He had completed re- 
doubts and block-houses at Plattsburg, to 
prevent the invaders crossing the Saranac 
HiveI'. The militia were under the com- 
mand of Gen. Benjamin :Mooers. He had 
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BATTLE OF PLATTSßl'RG (From an oIl1 print). 


summer of that year both parties had been heen very active in gathering them, and 
busy in the preparation of war-wssels for when Prevost advanced he was at the head 
Lake Champlain, and the command of the of about 5,UOO men. Prevost arrived at 
American squadron there was held by Capt. Champlain on 
ept. 3, and two days after- 
Thomas Macdonough. Relea!'ed from duty wards pushed to a point within 8 miles 
in Europe hy the downfall of Napoleon, a of Plattsburg. At the same time l\Iacomb 
number of \VeIlington's troops had arrived divided his troops into detachments, to 
in Canada. There were about 15,000 complete fortifications already begun. 
British troops (chiefly tJH'se veteran.:;) at Small forces were sent northward, to 
MOlltrpal at the close of 
\ugust, and Sir watch the moycments of the British. On 
George Prevost, governor of Canada and the 6th Prevost moved upon Plattslmrg 
rpnpral-in-chief of the forcf's there, pro- with his whole force, in two columns, the 
('ef'ded to invade New York. Izard had right crossing on to the neetmantown 
made a requisition for militia and light road. Informed of this. 1facomb sent 
dragoons. and at the beginning of Sep- l\Iaj. John E. Wool (who yoJunteerpd for 
tember I\faf'omb found himself at the heaù the purposf'). with some regulars, to sup- 
of about 3,:;00 men. The:-;e he gatherpd at port tlle militia under Mooers, who was 
Plattsburg, to reppl an e'-pected innlsion. out in that direction, and to oppose the 
Prevost adnlOcpd from the S1. I,awrenf'(, advance of tIle foe. His force was 280 
VII.-P 225 
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strong. At Beelor
ntown he encountered 
Preyost's advanced guard. The militia 
broke, and Hed toward8 Pia ttshurg, but 
the regular:,; slood. firm. lie fought the 
invaders, bch hy inch, all lhe way to 
l'lattsburg. His amI '"Jther d.ctachment8 


Downie, had approached Cumberland 
Head. His flag-ship was th
 CoY/fiallce, 
thirty-eight guns, and with it Were one 
brig, two sloop8-of-war, and twelve gun- 
b\)ats. .Macdonough's squadron lny in 
J>latb;burg Bay, and con8i8ted of the Ham- 
toga, twentY-8ix 
guns (his flag- 
ship), with one 
brig, two schoon- 
ers, and tcn gun- 
boa ts, or galleys. 
The British 
came around 
Cumberland 
IT f'a rl, with a fair 
win d, on the 
morning of the 
11 th, and at the 
same time the 
British land 
forces were moy- 
ing for a com- 
bin e d attack 
upon the Ameri- 
cans by land and 
water. J\Iacdon- 
ough had skilful- 
Iy prepared his 
vessels for action, 
and when all was 
in rcadiness he 
knel1 on the deck 
of the Saratoga, 
and offerf'd up a 
fervent prayer to 
God. imploring 
divine aid. His 
were pushed back by the overwhelming officers were around him, and very soon 
force of the British, and retired. to the after he arose the guns of hoth squad.- 
south side of the Saranac, tearing up the rons opencd, and a sharp naval action 
bridges behind them, and. using the tim- began. A shot from one of the British 
hers for breastworks. The inyadero; tried vessels demolished a hen - coop on the 
to force a passage across the stream, but deck of the Sa1"atogo. in which was a 
were repulsed by a small company of ) oung game-cock. The released fowl, 
volunteers in a stone miJJ near the site startJed by the noise of cannon, flew upon 
of the lower bridge, who fired sharp yol- a gun-sJide, and., flapping his wings, crow- 
leys of musketry upon them from that ed. lustily and defiantJy. The sailors 
strong citadel. Prevost now perceived that cheered, and. the incident was regarded by 
he had serious work before him, amI em- them as ominous of victory. TllPir cour- 
ployed the time from the 7th to the 11th age was strengthened. The ConfiaJlce and 
in bringing up his batteries and supply- Saratoga fought desperately. A broadsid.e 
trains, and constructing works to com- from the former had a terrihle effect upon 
mand those of the Americans on the south the latter. Forty of the Saratuga's people 
8idc of the Saranac. .Meanwhile the naval were disabled. This stunning blow was 
force, under the command of Commodore felt only for a moment. The battle be- 
22G 
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PLATTSBURG, BATTLES AT 


came general, and lasted about two hours 
and twenty minutes. The vessels were all 
terribly shattered. "There was not a 
mast in either squadron," wrote Mac- 
donough, "that could stand to make sail 
on." One of the officers of the Confiance 
wrote: "Our masts. yards, and sails were 
E'O shattered that one looked like so many 
bundles of matches and the other like so 
many bundles of rags." The contest was 
witnessed by hundreds of spectators on 
the headlands of the Vermont shore. It 
ended with victory for the Americans. 
']'he British commodore (Downie) was kill- 
ed and his remains were buried at Platts- 
burg. The Americans lost 110 men; the 
British loss was over 200 men. 
"'hile this naval battle was raging, 
there was a sharp conflict on the land. 
The British troops had attempted to force 
their way across the Saranac at two 
pl"lces, but after a short and desperate 
struggle they were repulsed by the gallant 
regulars amI militia led by 
Iacomb and 
Mooers. Some of the British had crossed 
the stream near the site of the upper 
bridge, and the Americans were driving 
them back, when tidings came that the 
British fleet had just surrendered. The 
Americans gave three hearty cheers. The 
British took them as indications of good 


I- 
i 


news for their antagonists, and their line 
wavered. Soon Prevost was notified of 
the disaster on the water, and, naturally 
timid in the presence of danger, saw with 
alarm the rapid gathering of the neigh- 
boring militia, who menaced his flanks and 
rear. At twilight (Sept. 11, 1814) he 
ceased fighting, and prepared for flight 
back to Canada. At midnight, something 
having given him greater alarm, he re- 
treated in such haste that he left his sick 
and wounded and a vast amount of stores 
behind. Light troops, militia, and volun- 
teers started in pursuit, but a heavy fall 
of rain compelled them to give it up. 
Prevost halted and encamped at Cham- 
plain, and on the 24th he left the United 
States territory, and returned to l\Ion- 
treal with the main army. The loss of 
Prevost, after he crossed the international 
boundary, in killed, wounded, missing, 
and deserters, did not fall much short of 
2,000. The loss of the Americans on the 
land was less than 150. The whole coun- 
try rang with the praises of l\Iacomb and 
Macdonough, the chief leaders in the 
battles at Plattsburg. In almost every vil- 
lage and city in the land there were bon- 
fires and illuminations. Gonrnor Tomp- 
kins presented Macomb with a sword in 
the name of the people of the State of 
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PLEASANT GROVE-PLEASONTON 


Xew York, and De '''itt Clinton, mayor of distance on the road towards Grand Ecore. 
1'\ew York, presented him, in the name Towards noon (April U), the Confederate 
of the corporation, with the freedom of advance appearcd, and beiween 5 and 6 
the city. Congress gave him the thanks of P.:!\!. a furious battle began. The assail- 
the nation, and voted him a gold medal. ants fell heavily ou Emory's left, held by 
The State of New York gave l\1acdonough Denedict's brigade, with crushing force, 
2,000 acres of land. The State of Vermont aud pushed it back. At the first OU8Ct, 
purchased 200 acres on Cumberland Head, and while trying to rallJT his men to 
and presented them t{) him, the house charge, Benedict was slain by a bullct 
upon it overlooking tllP scene of his gal- which passed through his head. While the 
laut exploits. "Thus," said l\1acdouough left was giving way, and the Confederatcs 
to a friend, while tears filled. his eyes, had captured four guns. ]
mory's right 
.. from a poor lieutenant I became a rich stood firm until em'elop!'d on three sides 
man." Congress gave him the thanks of by a supf'rior force, when it fell back a 
the nation and a gold nwdal. little. Then the tide was changed hy a 
Pleasant Grove, BATTLE AT. At Pleas- heavy countercharge by Smith's vcterans, 
nnt Gro\e, 3 milf>s from Rabine Cross- under General 1\10wer. The right of the 
roads, La., General Emory, advancing Confederates was drivcn mOl"e than a mile 
with his corps, halted on April 8, 1864, hy this charge. Then the whole of 
lIlith's 
when the Nationals, defeated at the Cross- }'escrves were ordcrciI up, whcn thc ('on- 
roads, Were retreating. Across the road federates were routed and lJUr8ued until 
along which thc fugitivcs and their pur- dark. General Banks }'eported his losHes 
sueTS were advancing General Dwight in the hattlcs of April 7, 8, and D, at 
formed his brigade, and on his left was 3,D69, of whom 2S!) were killed and 2,1:;0 
another brigade, commanded by Col. missing-. most of the lattcr t,tkelJ. pri"on- 
Lewis Benedict. Anothcr was held in re- er8. The Nationals had also 10Ht, thus 
serve. Their ranks were opened to receive far, twenty pieces of artiller
T, 160 wagons, 
the flying- columns. which passed through and 1,200 horscs amI lIlules. TIH'Y had 
to the rear, the Confederatcs close upon cnptured 2,300 prisonf'rs, tWf'ut.v-five ean- 
tJwir heels. In strong foret' they assailed non (chie{Jy hy the f1ef't), amI :
.OOO bales 
Emory's troops. A severe battle ensued, úf cotton. The Confederate losses were 
which lasted an hour and. a half, the Con- never reported. 
federates making the most desperate Pleasonton, ALFRED, miJitary officer; 
cfforts to turn the National left. firmly horn in \\'ashington, D. C;., .Tune 7, 18
4; 
held by Ben
hct. The assailants were re- graduated at West Point in 18H, enter- 
pulsed, and very soon the baUle ceaseiI on iug the dragoons. He served in the war 
that part of the field. EverJ'where else against 1\1e"\.ieo, and afterwards in Cali- 
the Confederates were thrown back, with fornia, Kew Me-.:ico, and Texas. For 
great slaughter. Then the Nationals re- several years he was assistant adjutant- 
tired to Pleasant Hill, 15 miles distant, general and adjutant-general to General 
followed hy the Confederates. See RED Harnev, and in the fall of lRtH was acting 
RIVER EXPEDITIOX. colonei of the 2d Cavalry. He was made 
Pleasant Hill, BATTLE AT. When it brigadier-general of vol
mteers in Ju1
T, 
was discovered that the Confederates were lR(j2, and took command of Stoneman's, 
foHo" ing the National& in strong force cavalr;r brigade, leading the van when 1\1c- 
after the battle at Pleasant Grove, Banks Clellan crossed the PotOlnae. in October. 
formed a battle-line at Pleasant Hill, 15 Plf'a
onton was in the hattles at Fred- 
miles east of the latter place. with Emory'
 f'ricksburg, (,hancellorsvi11c. and Gf'ttys- 
division in the front, the right occupied by burg-, and was afterwards efficient in driv- 
Dwight's brigade. another. under General in a Price out of Missouri, in 1864. In 
Millan, in the centre, and a third, under l\I;reh, 1865. he was brevetted major-gen- 
Colonel Benedict, on the left. A Xew York eral United States arm V for" meritorious 
battery was planted on a commanding hill. services during the rehelÌion." He resigned 
T
e army trains, guarded by LeeJs cav- his commission in 1868, and was placed on 
aIry, a brigade of colored troops, and Ran- the retired list as colonel in 1888. He died 
som's shattered columns, were sent some in 'Yashington, D. C.. Feb. 17, 18!1í. 
22'8 
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Plymouth, CAPTURE OF. About 7,000 wards known as Parker's Island, where, 
Confederates, under Gen. R. F. Hoke, at- after a 8ermon had been delivered, anll 
tacked Plymouth, N. C., at the mouth of the patent and other laws read, they dug 
the Roanoke River, April 17, 18G4. The a well, built a stone house, a few log-huts, 
post was fortified, and garrisoned by and a stockade, which they called Fort 
2.400 men, under Gen. H. 'V. \Vessells. S1. George. They experienced the bitter 
Hoke was assisted by the powerful ram fruit of Weymouth's kidnapping in the 
"tlbemarle. The town was closely be- hostiJity of the natives. who refused to 
sieged. A gunboat that went to the as- furnish tlwm with maize or other food. 
sistance of the garrison was soon disabled The season was too far arlyancpd to raisc 
and captured. On April 20 the Confed- food for the colony, so, on Dec. 5, two of 
emtes mad(. a J!eneral assault, and the the ships returned to England, leaving 
town and Fort \ViIIiams were compelled forty-five persons, with suflkient storf>
, 
to surremler. There were l.GOO men sur- Popham being president of the colony, aml 
I endered, with twent:'T-five cannon, 2,000 Raleigh Gilbert admiral. During the 
:'mall-arms. and valuable stores. severe winter their storehouse was hurtlell 
Plymouth Company. The domain in by accidpnt. The l1e"t spring a vesspl 
America assigned to this company e.'\:- an-iwd at Fort S1. George with supplieC\. 
Ü'nded from lat. 41 0 to 45 0 N. Mem- and with the intelligence of the death of 
hers of tl)(> company were in tl1P fieM of Chief-Justice Popham anll Sir John Gil- 
adventure before it was organized. Ad- bert. two of the most influential memlwrs 
vpnturers from England hail been on the of the company. Di!'!couraged and rlis- 
coast of 
ew England. but had fRiled to heartenpd hy the severity of the wintf>r. 
plant a permanent settlcment. 'Lhe prin- during which their hon:-;ps were almost 
eipal memhers of the company were Sir covered wah !mow. their los..es hy diseasf>, 
.To1m l>opham (then chief-justice of Eng- and the death of their governor, Henry 
bnll. who luul. with scandalous injustice, Popham, the colonists forsook their new 
C'ondenmed Raleigh to die on the scaf- flhode and returned to England. 
fold). his hrother GeorgI:' Poplmm. Sir For a few years the operations of the 
Fenlinando Gor
es. Rir .John and Ralpigh ('ompany were confined to fishing voyages 
Gilbert (sons of Sir Humphrey Gilbert), and a little traffic with the natiYCs. TIlPir 
\Vi11iam Parker. and Thomas Hanham. prospects brightened Ly the first snccess- 
In 1606 Justice Popham sent a vessel at ful voyage of Captain Rmith, but 'Yf're 
his own cost, commandpd hy Henry Chal- again darkened by subsequent misfortunes. 
Ions, to make further discoveries of the The company had indignantly dismissed 
north Virginia region. Challons and his Hunt from their service on hearing of 
crew of about thirty persons were capt- his conduct. and when they found Squanto 
ured by the Spanial"ds, and the vessel was had escaped from Spain and made his way 
confiscated. Soon after the dcparture of to England, they sought him out, loaded 
ChalloHs, Thomas Hanham, afterwards him with presents, and sent him to New 
one of the company, sailed in a small ves- England with Captain Dermer to pacify 
sel for America, accompanÏl.d by Martin the natives. nut they were still too in- 
Pring. to dis('oyer a good plaC'e for a spt- dig-nant to listen, and they attacked amI 
tlement 
 and his report was so favornhle, llan
prouslv wounded Denncr and several 
FO conl1rmatory of Oosnold's statpments of l;is part'y. The company now ahandon- 
("C'e GOSXOI.II. H-\I
l'ITOLO
F.W). that the cd all thoughts of estahli..;hing colonies in 
aho\"(>-nnme<1 gf>ntlpmen amI othen; fornwl1 Nf>w England at that time, and looked 
nn assof"iation cnIIpil t11f> Plymouth Com- forward to recpiving large profits hy the 
p:my. and recpinel a chart
r from King fisheries and bv traffic. The I"ondon Com- 

lame" late in that year. rany llarl by its spC'Oml charter ohtainpd 
Tn thp spring of Hi07 they spnt three new territory. The Plymouth Company 
small vf>!'''f>ls to the domain with 100 emi- Ilf>sired to secure gre:tter priviIegps hy a 
grants. antI GpOl"ge Popham as govprnor distinC't and 8Pparate grant. by which they 
of thf> colony. Tlwy landerl, late in mi.!!ht haw. thp monopoly of thp fi!'.hpril's 
Á\ngnst. at a ratller stprile plaC'e npar on the New England coast. The Lomlon 
thf> mouth of thp Kennebec, 
Ia.inl:', after- Company and private traders warmly op- 
2
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posed them, for they wished to keep these George Calvert, a supporter of the 
fisheries free; but they obtained a charter monopoly. " You therefore han no right 
from the King, Nov. 3, lü20, known as to interfere." "\Ve make laws for Vir- 
the" Great Patpnt," and the popular namc ginia," retorted another member; "a hill 
of the association 'Hl
 changed to "The passed by the Commons and the Lords., 
Council of Plymouth." if it receives the King's as
cnt, will eOIl- 
By the new' charter all North America, trol the patent." Coke argueù (refcrring 
from lat. 40 0 to 48 0 N., excepting to many statutes of the realm) that, as 
places possessed by " any Christian prince the charter was granted without regard 
or people," \Va <; granted in fnll property, to pre-existing rights, it was necessarily 
with exclusive rights of jurisdidion, set- void. This attack upon his prerogative 
tlement, and traffic, to forty wealthy and stirred the anger of the monarch, who was 
influential persons, incorporated as "The sitting near the speaker's chair, and he 
Council established at Plymouth, in the hlm.ted out some silly words about the 
County of Devon, for the Plnnting, Rul- " divine right of kings," when the Com- 
ing, Ordering, and Go,-erning of New Rng- mons, in defiance of his wrath, passed a 
land, in America." The line between the bill giving freedom to commerce in spite 
IJondon and Plymouth colonies was nearly of the charter. 
coincident with that between the late Before the bill had passed through the 
slave-labor and free-labor States. But form of legislation the King dissolved the 
that powerful organization was not per- Parliament. and forbade by proclamation 
mitted to make the first permanent Eng- any vessel to approach the shores of New 
lish settlement within its domain; it was England without tllP spe<'Ïal consent of 
done by a handful of feeble lihf'rty-Ioving the Council of Plymouth. He also causeù 
people fleeing from persecution in Eng- the imprisonment of Coke, Pym, and other 
land. The pretences of the council to an leaders of the Commons, after adjourn- 
'exclusive right of fishing on the New Eng- ment, for their al1eged factious belmvior. 
land coast were denounced in the House of The next Parliament proceeded to per fed 
Commons (lG21), soon after the granting what the former one had bpgun. Under 
of the charter, as a "grievance," and a the King's proclamation, the council sent 
committee reported that the charter was out Francis 'Yest as admiral of New Eng- 
vitiated by the clause in it which for- land, to impose a tribute upon fishing- 
feited the ships of intruders without the vessels on the nortlwast coast; but the 
sanction of Parliament. final decision of Parliament took away his 
That body had not met for seven years, occupation, and virtually destroyed the 
and were strongly tinctured with the idea power of the council. Many of the parties 
that the people had "divine rights" as withdrew thf'ir interests in the company, 
well as the King, and acted accordingly. and those who remainf'd, like Gorgcs, did 
Sir Ferdinamlo Gorges appeared hefore it little more than issue grants of -domain 
in defenf'e of the charter. So also was the in the northeastern parts of America. 
King there to defend his prerogative if it After the accession of Charles 1. (lG25) 
should be assailed. Sir Edwin Sandys, there was much restiveness concerning 
the wise statesman and friend of Virginia, the monopoly, even in its weakened state, 
opposed Gorges. Sir :Edward Coke, a and the merchants pra)Tf'd for a revocation 
memher of Parliament and of the privy of tIle charter. The Commons, growing 
council (who hnd been lord chief-justice more and more democratic, regarded it as 
of England), also opposf'd the monopo- a royal instrument; churchmen looked 
1i!'ts; and then began his famous contest upon it as a foe to prelacy, because Puri- 
with Kin
 Jan1Ps which resulted in a tans were sheltered on its domain; and 
notable exhibition of wrath and despotism ("harles, as bigoted a beliew'r in the doc- 
on the part of the sovereign. Sandys trine of the" divine l'1ght of kings" as 11is 
pleaded for freedom in fishing and in gen- father, suspected the New England co10- 
era1 commerce. which was then the staple nists were enjoying liberties inconsistent 
source of wealth for :England. "America with the royal prerogative. Thp company 
is not annpxed to the realm, nor within prepared for its dissolution by dividing 
the jurisdiction of Parliament," said north Virginia into twelve royal prov- 
230 
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inees, assigning each to persons named, Jlayflou:er had unkinrlly refused to let the 
and at their last me
ting (April, l(35) l'assengers have a variety by sharing their 
they caused to be entered upon their own coa.rse food with them. At times 
minutes the following record: "'Ye have that winter the huts at Xew Plymouth 
hcC'n bereaved of friends; oppressed by were half buried in snow-drifts. The 
lo!"sf's, expenses, and troubles; assailed l)ilgrims trembled in fear of the surround- 
before the privy council again and again ing Indians, but felt comforted by the 
with groundless charges; weakened by the voice of one of them as he went through 
French and other foes without and with- the new village, crying. "'''elcome, Eng- 
in the realm; and what remains is only lishmen! 'Yelcome, Englishmen!" It 
a breathless carcass. 'Ve therefore now was Samoset, who had learned a few Eng- 
resign the patent to the King, first re- lish words from English sa.ilors at Mohe- 
scrving all grants by us made and all gan. He afterwards brought to New 
vested rights-a patent we han' holden I'lymouth Squanto, whom Hunt kid- 
ahout fifteen years." See PLY
IOUTII, KEW. napped. Squanto had returned, and 
Plymouth Declaration of Rights. In through him an acquaintance and friend- 
] (j
(j tIle rl
'mOl.Üh Colony adopted a body ship were formed with Massasoit. The 
of laws eallf'd "The General Fundamen- town lay on a slope; and when, six years 
tals." The first article declared "That after the arrival of the ]layflolcc1', it was 
r.c act, imposition, law, or ordinance he visited hy Dutch eommissioners, the houses 
made or imposed upon us at present or to were built of hewn timher, and the whole 
come but such as shall be enacted by the viJIage was surrounded by a palisade of 
consent of the botly of freemen or asso- timbers dri\'en into the ground and point- 
ciate
. or their rep;esentatives legally as- ed at the top, a mile in circuit, and at the 
sf'mbled; which is according to the free end of the streets were three gates made 
liherties of the freehorn people of Eng- of strong beams. In the centre of the 
land." The second article read: "And village was the governor's house, before 
for the well governing of this colony, it which was a square enclosure bearing four 
is also ordered that there be free elec- mounted swivels. rpon an eminence was 
Hons annually of governor, deputy gov- a square house, with a flat roof, made of 
ernor, and assistants by the vote of the thick sawed planks, stared with oak 
freemen of this corporation." These and heams. upon which were mounted six 
other fundamentals are {lafed lü:3û, and 5-pounder cannon. The lower part of t11Ïs 
were revisf'd in Wi!. The style of enact- building was used {or a church, where 
nwnt is: "'Ye, the associatf's of the colony worshippers were f:'een with loaded mus- 
of New Plimouth. coming- hither as free- kcts. See PILGIU:U FATHERS. 
horn subjects of the kingdom of :Eng'land, Plymouth Rock. The passeng'ers on 
{'nrlowed with all and singular the privi- the ]layfloll"cr, on account of great priva- 
If'
es belonging to each, being assembled, tions and exposure in their winter houses 
do enact," etc. The seal adopted by the al Xc\\" Plymouth. sickened, and a large 
Plymouth ('olony was eal1ed the "Old number of them died before the warm 
Colony" seal. bf'cause Plymouth Colony spring weather of 1621 arriwd. They 
was established before :Massachusetts Bay were buried near the rock on which 
Colony. the great body of the Pilgrims landed. 
Plymouth, NEW, universally knmvn as Lf'st tIle Indians who might come there 
the Plymouth Settlement, was founderl !'1hould see their weaknf'Es hy the great 
by Pi1grims from Holland in 1620. Their mortality, the graws were seeded onr, 
first care on landing from the ]lay- and the rock rf'mainf'd tlw enduring monu- 
floll'cr was to huild a rude fort and plant nwnt and g'uide. Thomm;; Faunce, who dif'd 
fiY(' ('annon upon it wllich thf'
'lwd hrought in 1746. waH a ruling f'lder in tll(> first 
with thf'm. Tlu'n thp
' "ff'II to hllilrling ehurcll at New Pl
'mouth. and knew Home 
housf'S." ni
trihut('d into ninf'tN'n fami- of the Jlayflol("(,1"S paHseng'ers. Wl10 showed 
Jif'H. t1lPY all work('d dilig'f'ntly nntil nf'aT- llÌm the rock on whieh tlwy landed. On 
ly all wf'rf' rro
trat('d b
r sicknf'
s. Thprp lwaring tlwt it waf'! about to he eoverprl 
\\"f're no df'licaeies for the sick and very bv the erection of a wharf, the venerahle 
iittle wholesome food. The sailors of the n"tan was so affected that he wept. His 
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tears probablJT sayed that rock from ob- 
livion, a fragment of which was carefully 
presened at New Plrmouth. Before the 
I\.evolution the sea had washed up sand 
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PLHIOUTfI ROC'K AND MU
U
IENT. 


him, one on each side of the "throne.'s 
One of these was l\Iatoa, or Pocahontas, 
who subsequently made a conspicuous fig- 
ure in Virginia history. \Yhen Smith was 
brought before Powhatau, the scene that 
f>nsued was impressiye. There were at 
least 200 warriors present. The emperor 
wore a mantle of raccoon skins and a head- 
dress of eagle's feathe1's. The room was 
a long houst", or arbor, made of boughs. 
The wa rriors 
tood in lOWS on eaeh side 
in their ga
'l:'st attire, and Lack of them as 
lllany women, with lhcir neeks painted 
red, their hcadH covered with the white 
down of birds, and strings of white beads 
falling over their bosoms. The capti\ f> 
was received with a shout, when the 
"Queen of .Appomattox" brought water 
for him to wash his hands, and another 
woman a bunch of fcathers to dry them 
with. Then he was feasled, and after- 
wards a solemn council was held, bJT which 
he was doomed to die. Two large stones 
were brought before the emlwror, when 
Smith was dragged to them, his anns were 
piniol1t'd, and his head placed upon them. 
Pocahontas petitioned her father to spare 
tlw capthTe's Hfe, but in vain. Huge 
clubs were raised by strong men to beat 
out his brains, when Pocahontas, the 
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and buried the rock. This sand was re- 
moved, and in attempting to move the rock 
it split asunder. The upper half, or !'.he11, 
was taken to the middle of the village. 
In 1834 it was removed from the town 
t<'luare to a position in front of Pilgrim 
Hall, where it was enclosed in an iron 
railing, lost all its historical interest, and 
was reduced to a vulgar stone. In Sep- 
tember, 1880, the citizens wisely took the 
fragment back and reunited it to the other 
portion, when it resumed its original dig- 
nity and significance. 
Pocahontas. 'Vhen Capt. Jùhn :Smith 
was on trial before Powha-tan, two of the .. king's dearest dauqhter," who, Smith 
emperor's daughters occupied seat:5 near snys in his narrative, was "sixteen or 
2;32 
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poc \1I0:!i"TAS SA \"1:!i"G THE LIFE OF JOID. S\lITH. 


eighteen years" old, sprang from her was ruthlessly torn from her kindred by a 
father's side, clasped the prisoner's head rude sea eaptain and kept a prisoner sev- 
with lwr arms, and laid her own head eral months (see ARGALL, SA
IUEL). That 
upon 11Ïs. wicked net proved a blessing to the eolon
'. 
Powhatan )'ielded to his daughter, and \v'hile slw was a. eaptiye mutual love was 
wnsented to spare Smith, who was released engendered between Poeahontas and John 
and s('nt with an Indian escort to James- nolfe, a young Englishman of good famil)' 
town. The emperor and his people prom- and education. He was a Christian, she 
ised to be friends of the English. Two was a pagan. "Is it not my dut)'," he 
p-ars after this event the Indians eon- said," to lead the blind into light?" He 
f-pired to exterminate the white people. laùored for her enlightenment and cOI1\'er- 
Again Pocahontas was an angel of deliver- sion, and sueceeded. The young prinee",,", 
ance to them. She heard of the plan, and on was baptized at a font" hollowed out like 
a dark and stormy night left her father's a canoe" in the little chapel at James- 
caùin, sped to Jamestown, informed Smith town, whose columns were rough pine- 
of the danger, and was back to her couch trees; its rude pews were of "Bweet- 
before the dawn. The English regarded smelling cedar," and the rough com- 
the gentle Indian princess with great af- munion-table and pulpit of black walnut. 
fcction; and 
'et, when Smith had left the She received the Christian name of 
colony, and the Indhms. offended, would Rebecca-the first Christian convert in 
help them to food no longer, that kind girl Virginia. 
233 



The" Lady Rebecca" received great at. 
tentions at Court and from all below it. 
She was entertained hy the Lord Bishop 
of J...ondon, and at Court she was treated 
with the respect due to the daughter of a 
monarch. The silly 
King James was 
angry hecause one 
of his s 11 b j e c t s 
dared marry a lady 
of 'royal blooc1! 
And Captain 
Smith, for fear of 
displeasing the 
royal bigot, would 
not allow her to 
call him "fatllf'r," 
as she desired to 
do, and her loying 
heart was grieved. 
The King, in his 
absurd dreams of 
thc divinity of the 
royal prerogative, 
imagined Rolfe or 
his descendants 
might claim the 
c row n 0 f V i r- 
the Rev. Mr. \Yhittaker, the rector. _\II gmm on behalf of his royal wife; and 
1 he people of Jamestown were pleased fOpec- he asked the pri,'y council if the hus- 
tators. The chapel was trimmed with ever- lund had not eommitted treason! Poca- 
greens, wild flowers, and scarlet-berried hontas remained in England about a :year; 
holl
'. Pocahontas was dressed in a sim- and when, with her husband and son, 
pIe tunic of white mu!'.lin from the looms she was about to return to Virginia, with 
of Dacca. On her head was a long and her father's chief eouncillor, she was seized 
flowing veil, and hanging loosely to her with small-pox at Gravesend, and died 
fcet was a robe of rich stuff presented by in June, Hi17. Her remains lie within 
the governor, Sir Thomas Dale, fancifully the parish ehurch-yard at Gravesend. Her 
embroidered Ly herself and her maidens. son, Thomas Rolfe, afterwards beeame a 
A gaud)' fillet encircled her head, and distinguished man in Virginia, and his 
hf'IJ the plumage of birds of gorgeom; descendants are found among the most 
("olors, while her wrists and ankles were honorable citizens of that commonwealth. 
ndorned with the simple jewelry of the Poe, EDGAR ALLAN, poet; born in Bos- 
nnti,-e workshops. \Vhen the ceremony ton, 1\1ass., Jan. 19, IS09. His father 
was ended, the eucharist was administered, was a lawyer, and his mother was an 
with bread from the wheat-fields around English actress. They both died early. 
Jamestown and wine from the grapes of The son was adopted by John Allan, a 
the adjacent forest. Her brothers and sis- rieh merchant, who had no ehildrf'n of 
t('rs and forest maidens were present; also his own, and Edgar was educated partly 
the governor and council, and fivc ]
nglish- at an academy in Richmond, Va., and at 
women-all that were in the eolony-who ill(' TTnin>rsity of Yirginia. In lS
!) 11(" 
afterwards returJwd to England. Ro1f(l puhlisllf'd a yolun1(' of his po('ms. His 
and his !'pou!'e " liwd (.ivi11y and 100'ingly fost('r-fathPT procured llim a ca(lptship 
togf'ther" until OO\'ernor Dalc rcturlwd to at 'Vest Point. There he Ilf'gle('f('d hi" 
England (IGIG), when they and the Eng- stuùies, drank to excess, and waR expclJe<1. 
lishwomen in Virginia aecompanied him. After that young Poe's conduct seems 
234 
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Not long afterwards-on a charming 
day in April, Ili13-I'ocahontas, with her 
fa ther's consent, stooel before the ('haned 
of the ehapel with Rolfe, a ;young widower, 
her aOìanced, and was married to him by 
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POINSE'rT-POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


to haw bef'n so obno-x:ious to Mr. A !lan 
that he was left unmentiolled in that 
gentleman's will. Thrown upon his own 
rf'sourc(";
, young 1'oe turned to literature 
a
 a means for earning a livelihood, and 
was successful as a writer of both prose 
ami poetry; hut his dissipated habits 
kept him poor. lIe married a charming 

"oung girl, and removed to New York 
in 1837. His wife died in 1848. Poe's 
most remarkable literary production, Tlze 
Hal-cll, was published in 18-1-;). At Balti- 
more in Octobpr, IS-1-0, he was discover- 
ed in the streets insensible. He was taken 
to Baltimore, where he died in a. hospi- 
tal, Oct. ï, IS.!!:I. 
Poinsett, JOEL RODERTS, legislator; 
born in Charleston, S. C., March 2, Iï7D; 
educated at Timothy Dwight's school, 
GreenfiehI, Conn., at Edinburgh Univer- 
sit
., and the 'Yoolwieh Academ
', Eng- 
lam1. In 1809 he was sent to the South 
American states by the President for the 
purpose of inquiring into the prospects 
of the Spanish colonies winning their in- 
dependence. He was a member of Congress 
in 18:H-2:J, and in the latter )'ear was ap- 
pointf'd {'nited States minister to Mexi- 
eo. President "an Buren appointed him 
Secretary of '''ar in IS:
i. He published 
his notes on )Iexieo, made in 1822, with 
a historical sketch of the revolution. 
He died in Statcsburg, S. C., Dec. 12, 
18.) 1. 
Point Pleasant, BATTLE AT. Col. An- 
drew Lewis led the left wing of the Yir- 
ginia forces in Dunmore's '''ar in the 
Himmer and autumn of 17i 4. He had 
about I,
OO men, and, erol'-sing' the moun- 
tain-ranges, struck the Great Kanawha 
and followed it to the Ohio, and there 
encamped, Oct. G. Expeding Dunmore 
with the right wing. he did not cast up 
intrendlluents. and in this expobed situ- 
ation was attacked (Oct. 10) by 1,000 
cllùsen warriors of the \Vestern Con fed- 
f'raey, led by the giant chief Cornstalk. 
who came from Piekaway Plains, and 
Lo
an. the :\Iingo chief. Fire Was kept up 
until sunset; and during the ni
ht the 
Indians retreatcd, having lost, in killed 
and wounded, about 130 men. The Vir- 
ginians lost about one-half thcir commi;;- 
sioned officers. Their entire loss was 
nlxmt se\-enty killed and a large number 
wounùed. 


Pokanoket Indians. See \Y A
lP A
OAG 
IXI>IASS. 
Poland, LL'KE POTTER, jurist; born in 
\\"cs1 ford. \'1., Kov. I, IRI.); aequirf'd an 
academic edul'ation; \\as admitted to the 
bar in IR:Hj; judge of the 
ul'reme Court 
of Yennont 18-!8-18G3, becoming chief- 
justice in 18GO; and resigned in 18G5 
to become rnited States Senator. He 
was a mcmber of Congress in ISGj-ï5 and 
in 1883-83. and chairman of the Ku-Klu-x: 
Klan and Credit 
Iobilier Investigating 
Committees. He died in Waterville, Yt., 
July 2, 1887. 
Political Parties in the United States. 
Before the Re,-olution the two political 
parties in America were the 'Yhigs and 
Tories. The latter favored ro
-alty. and 
the former, including Sons of Liberty, 
I..iberty 1Ien, and Patriot!':, advocated in- 
depcndpnce. At the close of the Revolu- 
tion the 'Yhig party didded into Particu- 
larists, favoring State sonreignty and 
advocating confederation; and Strong Gov- 
ernment, fa,'oring a constitution. In 17R7 
t1w PartieulariHts heeame Anti-federalists 
vnd the :-;trong Government party Fedcral- 
ists. Since this, the history of the vari- 
ous politieal parties in the United States 
has been as follows: 


PRIXCIPAL PARTIE!':. 


Fcdcrol, 178ï-181G.-Fmmed from the 
Strong Goverml1ent or Constitutional 
party. Elected two Presidents: '''ashing- 
ton, two terms, and .Adams, one te)"ln. 
Ad,"ocated a tariff; internal revenue; 
funding the puhlic debt; a enited States 
bank; a militia; assumption of State 
dtbt by the gOYermnent; favored England 
as against France; 011posed a war with 
}:ngland and a protf'diw\ tariff. '''ash- 
ington, .Tohn Adams, Hamilton. )fadisOJJ, 
and .Tay were among its principal sup- 
porters. 
Democratic - RCPltblicOIl, 1 ï93 -1828.- 
}t'ormed from the Anti-fcderal (1787-93), 
the Republican or Jeffersonian party 
(l7!)) -9:
 ), and Dcmocra ts or s)'mpa thiz- 
ers with the French Revolutionists (1791- 
93) . Eleded three Presidents: Jefferson, 
two terms; !\LHlison. two terms; Monroe, 
two terms. Fayored State rights; en- 
larged frf'edom: Franee as against Eng- 
land; war with England; intf'rnal im- 
pro' ement; purchase of Louisiana; pur- 
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chase of Florida; 
[issouri Compromise, 
18:W; .Monroe doctrinp; free-trade in 
1800 ami a proteCtiYð tarifl' in IH
8. 
Democratic, 18
8.-The Democratic-Re- 
publican party divided into four parts in 
the Presidential campaign of 1824 and 
n('yer reappeared again in a national con- 
tf-8t. The Democratic (and Whig) party 
was eonstructed out of its ruins. IIa3 
elected six Presidents : Jackson, two 
t('rms ; Van Buren, Polk, Pieree, Buchan- 
an, one term; Cleveland, two terms. Fa- 
vored int('rnal improvementH; Btate 
bunks; removal of df'posits; Huh-treasury; 
f'tate rights; frf'e-tnuh-.; tariff for ren'mle 
only; annexation of Te-xas; 1\[pxiean "':1r; 
compromise of 18.")0; l\[onro(' doct1"Íne; 
J)}"(.d f'eott dt'ei
ion; fugiti,'e slaw law; 
aequisition of Cuha; frugal puhlic e
- _ t nti-frdrra1 ist.-.\ continnation of the 
pensf'; fr('e coinage of siher at the ratio Particularists. f'f'e nnllocralic - Republi- 
of lfj to 1. Oppos('(1 agitation of the can on page 
;
.). 
shn"f'ry qUf'stion in any form or pla('f'; ('0- Peace Part!l, lR12-If).-f'omposed of 
ercion of tlw s('('('ded 
ta tes; the anwlio- Democratic- TIf'puhliC'ans and .Fedf'raliHts, 
ration of tllf' e011llition of the frf'f'd nc- mostly in N(.w England. Opposed the 
groes; frel'dllwn's bureau; C'hin('se im1l1i- \Var of 1812. See HARTFOP.O COXYEXTIOX. 
gration; strong gm-('rnment; opposes in f'lill.tonian.'l, 1812.-An offshoot of the 
general the poli('y of the oth('r party in D('mocratic-Rf'puhlif'an party who opposed 
powf'r. long tp1"1I1S of ollìl'e, eanens nominations. a 
1rhi.fJ. 183-t-54.-Fornwd from a union \Tirginia Pre
idpnt. and an ofTidal regen('
T. 
of the 1\ational }tepublic.H1s and disrupted l'nited with the }'('df'rali
ts. Nominated Df' 
Dplllo('ratic - R('publicalls. Elected two \\Ïti Clinton. of New lurk. for Pre
ident. 
Presidents: Hanison and Taylor. Fa- People's PartH, 18
-t.-An offshoot of 
vorf'd non-exten:'iion of slavery; slavery the Demoer.ttic-Repuhlicans in Kew York, 
agitation
i. c., right of petition and fref' \\ ho fayored the chow-dng of elf'etors by the 
eirculation of anti-slavf'ry documents; a Iwople instead of 
tate legisl,lture:'!. Sup- 
United StaÜ's hank; protectin tariff; vig- ported \\'iIliam H. Crawfurd for Presi- 
Ol'OUS internal imprO\ ements; compromise dent. 
of 18;)0. Opposed the Seminole 'Val'; an- f'oalition, 182fJ.-So ealled from the 
Iw\:ation of Te'\.as: )[l'xican \Yar; State union of tIH' sUl'porterH of Clay with those 
rights; Democratic policy towards sla- of .John Quincy Adam
 in the House. tllU
 
very. Princip,tl Ip;1I11'r8 of this party, giving the Prf'sidf'nc',v to .-\d
lHIS. 
"'cbstpl" allll ('Ja)'. A.n.li-mosonic. I R
ï-:H. - f'onsi;;;tf'ù of 
RC/Jllblim 1/. 1 R!)-t.- Formed from other tllOse who lwJiewd the memlwrs of tJl(' 
partif's, priJ1('ipaIly from the \Vhig ]Htrty, Masonic fraternit)' lJ('Jd tI1f'ir civil ohliga- 
on the issuf's of the Hla"f'Q' qu('stion. IIn.s tions subordinate to th('ir fra.t(,1"I1al. 1l('n('e 
f'ledeù foix Pn'!'iidf'nts: 1.ineoln, two unwO/.thy to hold ol1ìep. See ,T01WA:-i, 
tprms; -Ora nt, two termH; Ha)'eH. Gar- \VILLTA 
I. 
fif'la, aUlI HalTison, one t(>)"1n; 
reKinIey, ),Tational- Republican, lS
S - 
4.-The 
two tf'nns. Fa "ored the supprf'l'siun of Lroad-mnstruction wing of tll(' 1)pmo- 
'3la very; supprf'sHion of thc rebellion; all eratie-Rf'IH1blican party. For int(,1"I1al im- 
('c.nstitutional )))('ans to accomplish it, proVenlPntH. ]H'otl'ction, and a 1'nit011 
íìnaneial and otherwise; emancipation of Statf's hank; for di,'iding lH'oc(,f'ds of land 
slaws; prohihition of slavery throughout snIps among 
tatps. Oppos('d to tll(' spoilH 
the Pnited Statf's; full citizenship to tll(' H
-Htem. Unitt'd to form ill(' \\'hig p:1 d.v, 
emaJwipateù slaves; :l\Ionroe doetrine; full ] 83-t. 
upport('a .Tohn Qninc
' Adams, 
paynwnt of the national debt; protp('ti,-(' 1 

8. and ll('nry C'la
T, 183
. 
2
(j 


tariff; free LmJIot; ge]wrous pension legis- 
lation; deeilled inerea
e of the na"y and 
cuast defence. Opposed the free coinage 
of silver. This party, while showing 
many able men, has never haù a 
leaùer. It has maintained it!'! na- 
tional position through the principles it 
haA advocated. Hemark: Both the Demo- 
cratic and Republiean, as the chief parties, 
recognize and aEsume to legislate on all 
questions of national importance-viz., 
civil-service reform; woman's suffrage; 
free ballot; justicf' to the laboring c1ags('s; 
private interestH as again
t monopolil's; 
t he general finances of the country; tem- 
perance, etc. 


MINOR PAP.TIE:-I. 



POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Xlllli{ìcatioll, IS31-33.-A South Caro- Eon of local temperance organizations, be- 
IÜla party organized by Calhoun. See came 
SOUTH CAROLl
A. Prohibition, IS7G.-For legal prohibi- 
Libcml Party, 184o-48.-JI'ounded at a tion; female suffrage; direct Presidential 
national convention of abolitionists at vote; currency convertible into coin. 
Albany, X. Y., deriving additional strength Nominated .TanH's Black from rennsyl- 
from \\-higs and Democrats. For the im- ,-ania for J)resident, 187
; Green Clay 
mediate abolition of slavcl'y, and equal f'mith, 1876; Neal Dow. 18
0; John P. 
rights. Against the fugiti,'e-slave clause St. John, 188.1; C. B. l
i
k, 18H8; John 
of the Constitution. Kominated Ja.mes ßid\\eIl, 1892; Joshu:t Levering, 18D6; 
G. nirnf'Y for President, 18:39, and again John G. Woolley, I!JOO. 
in 184:t Withdrew their candidates and Orccnback, 1874; became Kational 
joined the Free-soil part)' in 1848. (Jrecl/back, 1878; became Union Labor, 
Fn'('-suil Party, IH..J.R-fí4.-Formed from IS87.-Cnlimited coinage of gold and sil- 
the Liberty party, Democn\Ìs, and \Vhigs. vcr; substitution of greenbacks for na- 
Chief ea use of it 
 a ppf'iUanCC, opposition tional bank notes; suffrage without re- 
to f'la ,-ery. ::\[f'rgl'd into the Rqmhlican gard to sex; legislation in the interest of 
party. Kominatcd ::\lartÏn Yan Buren the laboring classes, etc. Xominated 
for President, 1848, and John P. Hale, })eter Cooper for Presidf'IÜ, lH7ü; .Tames 
IS;)
. 13. "'eaveI', IS80; Benjamin F. Butler, 
.! 1/lrrican, IR;)
-ßO.-Ceneral1y known 1884; Alson .J. Streeter, 18R8. These vari- 
a::; the "Know-nothing party." Formed (.us clements, uniting with the" Fanners' 
from memhers of other partics dissatisfied Alliance," form the 
with the influx: and power of the foreign Pcople's or Populists' Party, 18fll.-A 
dement. Fin-ored more stringf'nt natural- meeting was hcld at St. T
ouis, j)eeemher. 
ií'atiun laws; rosen'ed rights of States. IRS!), of the "Farmers and Laborel s' 
Opl'''",ed foreign immigration; suffrage l <nion of L\meriea," for the purl'o:;.e of 
and ofliec-holding by foreign-born citizens; consolidating the, arious bodies of organ- 
enoris to }"ejeet the Bible from the puhlic ized farmers in the United States, which 
school:.;, etc. Xominated Millard Fillmore had at different tinlf's and places formed 
for PrC'sident in IH.,)6. 
lerged into the siuce 18(i7, and I..nown umler the gen- 
Constitutional Pnion party in IHfjO. cral term of "The Granger 
lovempnt." 
See 1\:KOW-1'\OT1Ill\'<; PARTY. Thi!-. Ulf'pting was a success, and the con- 
DOllglas [JrI/lO('I'(lts, 18(iO.-Xorthern solidatcd body was ('alled the" .Farmers' 
DemocratR. supporters of I..;tephen 
\. .A]]iance 
).J)d Industrial L'nion." Dec. 2, 
Douglas in the disruption of the Demo- Hì90, a national convpntion was held at 
cratiC' party in 1860. Ocala, Fla.; thirty-five Rtates and Terri- 
Breckinrid!7(' nr/llorrafs, IRßO.-South- tories were represented hy Hì3 dplegates: 
ern Df'llJoerats, supporters of Breckinridge at this convention indf'pendent political 
in 1860. action was decided upon, and a platform 
Constitutio/lal C'nion Party, J860.- adopted embracing the following prin- 
Democrats. for th(l rnion, the Conc;;titu- eiples: (1) The abolition of thp national 
tÏon, and tIle enforceuwnt of law; sup- banks, establisllllwnt of suh-treasuries to 
porters of Bel] aud En'H.tt. loan money to the ppople at 2 ppr cent., 
l.iberal Replll>licans, ISï
.- Fonnf'd hy increase of eirf'uhltion to $;')0 ppr capita; 
dif'!satisfìpd n<,!Hlhlicans, forll1prl.v mostly (2) laws to suppress gambling in agricult- 
"al'DC'1II0crats. Favon'd gre
Üer leniency ural products; (3) unlimited coinage of 
towards the Confederates. Xominatetl siln
r; (4) laws prohihiting alif'u owner- 
Horace Greeley for President. 1872. sllip of land, and to permit the ownership 
"Rtraight-out" Drmorrats, 1872.-The of land in actual use only: (5) restricting 
"Tap-root" Democrats, displeaspd lYy the tariff: (6) government to control rail- 
nomination of (irpele:v by the Regular roads. tplegra phs, etc.; (7) direct vote of 
Democrats, nominated (,harles O'Conor for the people for President, Yice-President, 
President; declined, but received about ünd United Statps Senatorf'!. Second eon- 
30.000 popular ,'ores. vention held at Cincinnati, May If), 18
n; 
Temperance, 1872.-A national combina- thirty States and Territories repre
ented 
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with 1,418 delegates; at this convention 
the platform of Ocala, Fla., 1890, was 
heartily endorsed and the party given the 
name of " Peoplc's party." Third national 
meeting at St. J
ouis, Feb. 22, 18fJ2. Na- 
tional convention for the nominating of 
President and Vice-PreHident heM at 
Omalla, July 4, 18U2; James B. 'V caver, 
of Iowa, nominated for President, and 
James G. Field, of Virginia, for Vice-Presi- 
dent. United with the Democrats in 189G 
and 1900 in nominating William J. Bryan. 
Socialist Labor.-First national con- 
yention held in New York Cit),-, Aug. 28, 
1802, and nominated Simon \Ying, of 
MassaclllH;ett
 for President, and Charles 
H. l\Iatclwtt, of Rrooklyn, N. Y., for Vice- 
President. Nominated Charles H. Match- 
ett in 18U6. Jospph 
-'. MaHoney in Inoo. 
National Democrats, 18Dß.-Fonned by 
Democrats who opposed free silver. Nomi- 
nated John N. Palmer, of Illinois, for 
President; Simon B. Buckner, of Ken- 
tucky, for Vice-President. 
Silver Republican.-United with the 
Democratic party in nominating \Villiam 
.J. Bryan for President. 
National Party, 18!16.-For prohibition 
and free silver. Nominated Charles E. 
Bentley, of Nebraska, for President; James 
H. Southgate, of North Carolina, for Vice- 
President. Name was changed to Liberty 
party in ISU7. 
111 iddle-of-thc-road, or 
4.nti-f1lsion Peo- 
l)le's Party, in IUOO nominated \Vharton 
Darker, of Pcnnsylvania, for President. 
Union Reform, Party, nominated Seth 
II. Ellis, of Ohio, for Pregidcnt in IUOO. 
Social Democratic, nominated Eugene 
V. Debs for President in 1900. 
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United Christian Party, in IUOO nomi- 
nated J. F. R. Leonard, oi Iowa, for Presi- 
dent. 


LOCAL PARTIES AND POLITICAL NAMES. 
A bol itionist s.-
 \ bol i tion ists. 
Anti-Hcn ters.-Anti - TIf>lItiHm. 
Anti-:'frbrnskn.-Opposers of the Kan- 

as-Ncbraska hill, 18.34. 
Barnb urnrrs.- Harnhurners. 
Bucktails. - Democratic followers of 
Madison in 18lü. 
Do ugh faccs.- Doug}} faces. 
Half-brecds.-A term of contempt be- 
stowed by the F:talwarts upon those who 
supported the administration of President 
Hayes and opposed the nomination of 
Grant for a third term, etc. 
IuG\vuMPs. 
II un kcrs.- Barnburners. 
Independent Rcpublieol1s.-Started in 
ISÎfJ in opposition to Senator Conkling's 
leadership of the party. MUGwu
IPs. 
Ku-klltx Ii:lan.-Ku-klux Klan. 
Loco-foco.- Loco- foco. 
Rcadjltstcrs, 1878. - A division of the 
Democratic party in Virginia advocating 
the funding of the State debt at 3 per 
cent. ; under the leadership of General 
Mahone. 
Silver Grays.-Silvcr Grays. 
StalzGurts.-A branch of the Republican 
party, followers of Conkling, Cameron, and 
Logan, ppposed to the reconciling course 
of President Hayes towards the South. 
Favored the nomination of Grant for a 
third term. Opposers of Blaine, etc. 
Tammany.- Tammany. 
lVoman's Rights. Belva Lockwood con- 
stituted herself a candidate for President 
in 1816. 
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Polk, .T AMES KNOX, eleventh President tion of J o}m Quincy Adams. He was 
of the "Cnited States; from 1845 to 1849; speakcr of the House of Representati\"C'H 
Democrat; born in Mecklenburg county, from 1835 to 1837, and in 1839, having 
:N. C., Nov. 2, 1795. His ancestral name served fourteen years in Congress, he de- 
was Pollock, and he was of Scotch-Irish clined a rc-eleetion. lIe was a candidate 
descent. He graduate
 at the Uni- for the Vice-Prf'Hidency in IR-10, hut was 
vcrsity of North Carolina in 18IS; ad- defeated. Tn IR-14 the Democratic Nation- 
mitted to the har in lR20. Three ymrs al Connntion at Baltimore nominat('d 
afterwards he was a meml)er of the legiH- him for the Pr('!'i<lf'ncy, chif'f1y 1)('('a11s(' 
lature of Tennessee and was sent a dele- he was strongly in favor of the annexa- 
gate to Congress in 1825, where he was tion of Texas, a favorite measure of the 
a conspicuous opponent of the administra- Southern politicians, and he was elected, 
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his opponent" heing Henry Clay and 
.James n.. Birney (see C.ADINET, l
RESI- 
DENT'S). During hi
 admini:;Üation, the 
most important PH-IlL "as a. war with 
l\IeÀieo from IS.H.i to IS-lS. The other 
ehief events of his administration were 
the estaùlisll1nent of an independent treas- 
ury system, the enactment of a low tariff 
system, and the creation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Three months after 
he retired from office, he was seized with 
illness amI died in Nashville, Tenn., June 
15, 1849. 
Inaugural Ac1c1rcss.-On 1\Iareh 4, 1845, 
President Polk delivered the following 
ina ugural addr('ss: 


Omnipotence to sustain and direct me in 
the path which I am appointed to pursu(', 
1 ShIlll in thc pr('
('n('e of this assemùled 
multitude of my eountrymell to take upon 
m
'self tll(' solemn obligation" to the best of 
my ability to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the Lnited States." 

-\ concise enumeration of the principles 
which will guide me in the administrative 
policy of the government is not only in 
accordance with the examples set me by 
all my predecessors, but is eminently be- 
fitting the occasion. 
The Constitution itself, plainly written 
as it is, the safeguard of our federative 
compact, the offspring of concession and 
compromise, binding together in the bonds 
Fellow - citizens, -lVithout solicitation of peace and union this great and increaH- 
on m
' part, I haxc been chosen by the ing family of free and independent States, 
free and voluntary suffrflges of my coun- will be the chart by which I shall be di- 
tr
'm('n to the most honorable and most reded. 
responsible office on earth. I am deeply It will be my first care to administer 
impresHed with gratitude for the con- the government in the true spirit of that 
fidenee reposed in me. Honored with this instrument, and to assume no powers not 
distinguished consideration at an earlier ('xpresHly granted or clearly implied in 
period of life than any of my predecessors, its terms. 
I cannot disguise the diffidence with which The government of the United States 
I am about to enter on the discharge of is one of delegated and limited powers, 
my official duties. and it is by a strict adherence to the elear- 
If the more aged and e
perieneed men ly granted powers and by abstaining from 
who have filkd the office of PreHident of the exercise of doubtful or unauthori7ed 
the United f;tates ('ycn in thf' infancy of implied powers that we han the only 
the repuhlic distnlst('d their ability to dis- snre guarantee against the r('CUlTence of 
charge the duties of that exalted station, those unfortunate collisions between the 
what ought not to Le the apprehcnsions of f('deral and State authorities which have 
one so much younger and less endowed occasionally so much disturbed the har- 
now that our domain e
tends from ocean mony of our system and even threatened 
to ocean, that our people have so greatly the perpetuity of our glorious Union. 
increased in numbers, and at a time when "To the States, respectively, or to the 
so great diversity of opinion prevails in people" have been reserved "the powers 
r('gard to the principles and policy which not delegated to the United States by the 
sllOuld charactf'rize the administration of Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
our gonrnm('nt? 'VeIl may the boldest State!'l." Each State is a complete so\"er- 
f('ar and tIle wi !'lest tremhle when incur- eignty within the sphere of its res('rveù 
ring responsihi1ities on which may depencl powers. The government of the Union. aet- 
our country's peacc and proHperity, and in ing within the sphere of its delegated au- 
some d('gree the hopes and happiness of thority, is also a complete sovereignty, 
the wh01e human family. while the general government should ab- 
In assuming r('sponsiLilities so vast I stain from the exercise of authority not 
fervently invoke the aid of that Almighty clearly delegated to it. the States should 
TI.uler of tIle Universe in whose hands are be equally careful that in the maintenance 
the destinies of nations and of men Lo of their rights they do not overstep the 
guard this hea'"en-fa\'orf'd land against limits of powers reserYed to them. One 
the mischiefs which without His guidance of the most distinguished of my predeces- 
might arise from an unwis(' puhlic policy. SOl'S attached deserved importance to " the 
\Yith a finn reliance upon the wiRdom of support of the State go\"Crnmcnts in all 
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their rights, as the most competent ad- in subordination to the Constitution, and 
ministration for our domestic concerns in conformity to it. One great object of 
and the surest bulwark against anti-re- t he Constitution was to restrain majorities 
publican tendencies," anù to the c. preser- from oppressing minorities or f'11croach- 
mtion of the general government in its ing upon their just rights. Minorities 
whole constitutional vigor as the sheet- have a right to appe.d to the Constitution 
anchor of our peace at home and safety as a shield against such oppression. 
abroad." That the blessings of liberty which our 
To the government of the United States Constitution secures may be enjoyed alike 
has been intrusted the exclusive manage- by minorities and majorities, the ex- 
ment of our foreign affairs. Beyond that ccutive has been wi:5cl
' invested with a 
it wields a few gen
ral enumerative powers. qualified veto upon thc acts of the legis- 
It does not force rf'form on the Htates. It lature. It is a negative power, and IS con- 
leans individuals, over whom it casts its servative in its character. It arrests for 
protecting influence, entirely free to im- the time hasty, inconsiderate, or uncon- 
prm'e their own condition by the legiti- stitutional legislation, im'ites reconsider- 
mate exercise of all their mental and ation, ilnd transfers questions at issue be- 
physical powprs. It is a common protec- tween the legislative and executi\'e depart- 
tor of each and all the States; of every mcnts to the tribunal of the people. Like 
man who lives upon our soil, whether of all other powf'rs. it is subject to he ab1l:-\Pl1. 
native or foreign birth; of every rèligious When judiciously and properly exerC'ised, 
sect. in tl1f'ir worship of the Almighty ac- the Constitution itself may be saved from 
eording to the dictates of thpir own eon- infraction, and the rights of all preserved 
science; of cnry shade of opinion, and and protected. 
the most free inquire; of every art, trade, The inestimable value of our federal 
and occupation consistent with the laws of Union is felt allU acknowledged by all. By 
the States. And we rejoie(l Î!l the general this system of united and confedprated 
happinf'ss, prosperity, and advancement States our people are permitted collecth'e- 
of our country, which have been the off- ly and individualIy to seek their own hap- 
spring of freedom, and not of power. piness in thcir own way, and the con- 
This most admirable and wisest system sequences have bpen most auspicious. 
of well-regulated self-government among Since the Union was formed the number 
men evcr df'vised by human minds has of the States haH increased from thirteen 
been tested by its successful operation for to twenty-eight; two of these have taken 
more than half a century. and if preserved their positions as members of the confed- 
from the usurpations of the federal gov- eracy witllÏn the laHt week. Our popu- 
ernnwnt on the one hand and the exercise lation has increased from 3,000.000 to 20,- 
by the 
tates of powers not reserved to 000,000. New communities and StateH are 
them on the other, wiII, I fervently hope s('eking protection under its ægis, and mul- 
and belieye, endure for ages to come and titudes from the Old 'Yorld are flocking 
dispense th(' blesRings of eivil and relig- to our shores to partif'ipate in its bless- 
ious liberty to distant generations. To ings. Beneath its benign sway peacf' and 
f'iTect objects so dear to every patriot I prosperity prevail. Frf'('(l from the hur- 
shall de\-ote myself with anxiou8 solici- dens and miseries of war. our trade aUll 
tude. It will' be my desire to guard intercourse have extended thTOU/,!llOut the 
ag-ainHt that most fruitful source of dan- world. Mind, no long-PI' tasked in deyiHing 
gel' to the harmonious action of our sys- means to accomplish or resist Hchemes of 
tpm which consists in substituting the ambition. usurpation. or conqucst. is de- 
mere diHcrption and caprice of thp ex- voting itself to man's true interf'sts in de- 
('cutiw or of majorities in the legislative veloping his faculties and pO\\'f'rs. and the 
departm<,nt of the government for powers capacity of nature to ministf'r to his ('n- 
wllÌ('h have heen withheld from the federal joyments. Gpnius iH frep to announce its 
government by the Constitution. By the inventions and disf'OwricH. and thp hand is 
theory of our government majorities rule. free to accomplish whatevf'r tl1f' head eon- 
but this right is not an arbitrary or un- f'pins not incompatible with the rights of 
limited one. It is a right to be 
xercised a feHow-being. AH distinctions of birth or 
2-.0 
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rank have been abolish
d. All citizens, 
whether native or adopted, are placed upon 
terms of precise equality; all are entitled 
to equal rights and equal pl'Otection. No 
union e
ists between Church and State, 
and perfect freedom of opinion is guaran- 
teed to all sects and creeds. 
These are some of the blessings secured 
to our happy land by our federal union. 
To perpetuate them it is our sacred duty 
to preserve it. "Tho shall assign limits to 
the achievements of free minds and free 
hands under the protection of this glorious 
Union? No treason to mankind since the 
organizatiou of society would be equal 
in at t'Ocity to that of him who would 
lift his hand to destroy it. He would 
o\'erthrow the noblest structure of human 
wisdom, which protects himself and his 
fellow-man. He would stop the progress 
uf h'ee government and involve his coun- 
try dther in anarchy or despotism. He 
would extinguish the fire of liberty, which 
'Hlrms and animates the hearts of happy 
millions and invites all the nations of the 
e;uth to imitate Our example. If he say 
that eHor and wrong are committed in 
the administration of the government, let 
him remember that nothing human can be 
perfect, and that under no other system 
of government revealed by heaven or de- 
vised by man has reason been allowed so 
free and broad a scope to combat error. 
Has the sword of the despots proved to be 
a safer or surer instrument of reform in 
government than enlightened reason? 
Do('s he expect to find among the ruins 
of this Union a happier abode for our 
swarming millions than they now have 
under it? Every 10YH of his country 
must shudder at the thought of the pos. 
sibility of its dissolution. and will be 
ready to adopt the patriotic sentiment, 
"Our Federal Union-it must be pre- 
servpd." To prf'serve it the compromises 
whiC'h alone enabled our father::: to form 
a ('ommon constitution for the government 
and protection of so many States and dis- 
tinct communities, of such diversified 
hahits. interests. and domestic institutions, 
must bf' sacredly and religiously observed. 
Any attf'mpt to disturb or destroy these 
compromises, being terms of the compact 
of union. can lead to none other than 
the most ruinous and disastrous con- 
sequ('nces. 
VIT.-Q 


It is a source of deep regret that in 
some sections of our country misguided 
persons have occasionally indulged in 
schemes and agitations whose object is the 
destruction of domestic institutions exist- 
ing in other sections-institutions which 
existed at the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and were recognized and protected 
by it. All must see that if it were pos- 
sible for them to be successful in attaining 
their object the dissolution of the Union 
and the consequent destruction of our 
happy form of government must speedily 
follow. 
I am happy to believe that at every 
period of our existence as a nation there 
has existed, aud continues to exist, among 
the great mass of our people a devotion 
to the Union of the States which will 
shield and protect it against the moral 
treason of any who woulù seriously con- 
template its destruction. To secure a 
continuance of that devotion the com- 
promises of the Constitution must not 
onl
T be preserved, but sectional jealousies 
and heart-burnings must be discounte- 
nanced, and all should remember that 
they are members of the same political 
family, having a common destiny. To 
increase the attachment of our people to 
the Union, our laws should be just. Any 
policy which shall tend to favor monopo- 
lies or the peculiar interests of sections or 
classes must operate to the prejudices of 
the interests of their fellow-citizens, and 
should be a voided. If the compromises of 
the Constitution be preserved. if sectional 
jealousies and heart-burnings be discoun- 
tenanced, if our laws be just and the 
government be practically administered 
strictly within the limits of power pre- 
scribed to it, we may discard all appre- 
hensions for the safety of the Union. 
\Vith these views of the nature, char- 
acter, amI objects of the government, and 
the value of the Union, I shall steadily op- 
pose the creation of those institutions and 
systems which in their nature tend to per- 
vert it from its legitimate purposes and 
make it the instrument of sections, classes, 
and individuals. \Ye nf'f'd no national 
banks or other extraneous institutions 
planted around the government to control 
or strengthen it in opposition to the will 
of its authors. F.xpf'rience has taught us 
how unnecessary they are as auxiliaries of 
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the public authorities-how impotent for 
good and how powerful for mischief. 
Ours was intended to be a plain and 
frugal government, and I shall regard it 
to be my duty to recommcnd to Congress 
and, as far as the executive is concerncd, 
to enforce by all the means within my 
power the strictest economy in the ex- 
penditure of the public money which may 
be compatible with the public interests. 
A national debt has become almost an 
institution of European monarchies. It is 
,iewed in some of them as an essential 
prop to existing governments. Melancholy 
is the condition of that people whose gov- 
ernment can be sustained only by a system 
which periodically transfers large amounts 
from the labor of the many to the coffers 
of the few. Such a system is Incompatible 
with the ends for which our republican 
government was instituted. Under a wise 
policy the debts contracted in our Rev- 
olution and during the War of 1812 have 
been happUy extinguished. By a judicious 
a pplication of the revenues not required 
for other necessary purposes, it is not 
doubted that the debt which has grown 
out of the circumstances of the last few 
years may be speedily paid off. 
I congratulate my feHow-citizens on the 
entire restoration of the credit of the 
general government of the Union, and that 
of many of the States. Happy would it 
be for the indebted States if they were 
freed from their liabilities, many of which 
were incautiously contracted. Although 
the government of the Union is neither in 
a legal nor a moral sense bound for the 
debts of the States, and it would be a 
violation of our compact of union to as- 
sume them, yet we cannot but feel a deep 
inÜ>rest in seeing all the States meet their 
public liabilities and payoff their just 
debts at the earliest practicable period. 
That they will do so as soon as it can be 
done without imposing too hcavy burdens 
on their citizens there is no reason to 
doubt. The sound moral and honorable 
feeling of the people of the indebted 
States cannot be questioned, and we are 
happy to perceive a settled disposition 
on their part, as their ability returns after 
a season of unexampled pecuniary em- 
barrassment, to payoff all just demands 
and to acquiesce in any reasonable meas- 
ures to accomplish that object. 


One of the difficulties which we have harl 
to encounter in the practical admini!';tra- 
tion of the government consists in the ad- 
justmcnt of our revenue laws, and the lev)" 
of the taxes necessary for the support of 
the government. In the general prolJOsi- 
tion that no more money shall be collected 
than the necessities of an economical ad- 
ministration shall require all parties seem 
to acquiesce. Nor does there seem to bc 
any material difference of opinion as to 
the absence of right in the government to 
ta.x one section of country, or one class 
of citizens, or one occupation, for the mere 
profit of another. "Justice and sound 
policy forbid the federal government to 
foster one branch of .industry to the deb'i- 
ment of another, or to cherish the inter- 
ests of one portion to the injury of an- 
other portion of our common country." 
I have heretofore declared to my fellow- 
citizens that" in my judgment it is the 
duty of the government to extend, as 
far as it may be practicable to do so, by 
its revenue laws and all other means 
within its power, fair and just protection 
to all the great interests of the whole 
Union, embracing agriculture, manufa.ct- 
ures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and 
navigation." I have also declared my 
opinion to be "in favor of a tariff for 
revenue," and tha.t "in adjusting the de- 
tails of such a tariff I have sanctionerl 
such moderate discriminating duties as 
would produce the amount of revenue 
needed, and at the same time afford rea- 
sonable incidental prot(!ction to our home 
industry," and that I was" opposed to a 
ta riff for protection merely, and not for 
revenue." 
The power "to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises" was an in- 
dispensable one to be conferred On the 
federal government, which without it 
would possess no means of providing for 
its own support. In executing this power 
by levying a tariff of duties for the sup- 
port of the government, the raising of rev- 
enue should be the object and protection 
the incident. To reverse this principle 
and make protection the object and reve- 
nue the incident would be to inflict in- 
justice upon all other than the protected 
interests. In levying duties for revenue it 
is doubtless proper to make such discrim- 
inations within the revenue principle as 
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will afford incidcntal protection to our tribute the burdcns as equally as possible 
home interests. Within the revenue limit among them. 
tllere is a discretion to discriminate; be- The rcpublic of Texas has made known 
yond that limit the rightful exercise of the lieI' desire to come into our Union, to form 
power is not conceded. The incidental a part of our confcderacy and enjoy with 
protection afforded to our home interests us the blessings of liberty secm:ed and 
by discriminations within the revenue guaranteed by our Constitution. Texas 
range it is believed will be ample. In was once a part of our country-was un- 
making discriminations all our home in- wisely cedcd away to a foreign power- 
tcrests should as far as practicable be is now indcpendent, and possesses an un- 
cqually protected. The largest portion of doubted right to dispose of a part or the 
our people are agriculturists. Others are whole of her territory and to merge her 
employed in manufactures, commerce, sovereignty as a sepal'ate and independent 
navigation, and the mechanic arts. They State in ours. I congratulate my country 
are all engaged in their respective pur- tJmt by an act of the late Congress of the 
suits, and their joint labors constitute the United States the assent of this govern- 
national or home industry. To tax one ment has been given to the reunion, and it 
branch of this home industry for the bene- only remains for the two countries to 
fit of another would be unjust. No one agree upon the terms to consummate an 
of these interests can rightfully claim an object so important to both. 
advantage oyer the others, or to be en- I regard the question of annexation as 
riched by impoycrishi'1g the others. All belonging exclusively to the United States 
are equally entitlcd to the fostering care and Texas. They are independent powers 
and protection of the government. In ex- competent to contract, and foreign na- 
el'cising a sound discretion in levying dis- tions have no right to interfere with them 
criminating duties within the limit pre- or to take 
xceptions to their reunion. 
scribed, care should be taken that it be Foreign powers do not seem to appreciate 
done in a manner not to benefit the the true character of our government. 
wealthy few at the expense of the toiling Our Union is a confederation of indepen- 
millions by taxing lowest the luxuries of dent States, whose policy is peace with 
life, or articles of superior quality and each other and all the world. To enlarge 
high price, which can only be consumed its limits is to extend the dominions of 
by the wealthy, and highest the necessa- peace over additional territories and in- 
ries of life, or articles of coarse quality creasing millions. The world has nothing 
and low price, which the poor and great to fear from military ambition in our 
mass of our people must consume. The government. \Yhile the chief magistrate 
burdens of government should as far as and the popular branch of Congress are 
practicable be distributed justly and electf'd for short terms by the suffrages 
equally among all classes of our popula- of those millions who must in" their own 
tion. These general vkws, long entertain- persons bear aU the burdens and miseries 
cd on this subject, I have deemed it prop- of war, our government cannot be other- 
er to reiterate. It is a subject upon wise than pacific. Foreign powers should 
which conflicting intcrests of sections and therefore look on the annexation of Texas 
occupations are supposed to exist, and a to the United States, not as the conquest 
spirit of mutual concession and compro- of a nation seeking to extend her domin- 
mise in adjusting its details should be ions by arms and violence, but as the 
cherishcd by every part of our wide- peaceful acquisition of a territory once 
spread country as the only means of her own, by adding another member to 
prcserving harmony and a cheerful ac. our confederation, with the consent of that 
quiescence of all in the operation of our member, therf'by diminishing the chances 
revenue laws. Our patriotic citizens in of war, and opening to them new and 
every part of the Union will readily ever-increasing markets for their prod- 
submit to tIle payment of such taxeR lIds. 
as !'!hall be needpd for the support of To Texas the reunion is important, be- 
their government, whether in peace or cause the strong protecting arm of our 
in war, if they are so levied as to dis- government would be extended over her, 
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and tIH
 vaf't resources of her fertile soil tier obstructions whieh must occur if she 
and genial climate should be speedily de- remains out of the Union? Whatever is 
\"eloped, while the safety of New Orleans good or evil in the loeal institutions of 
and of our whole Southwestern frontier Texas will remain her own whether an- 
against hostile aggression, as well as the nexed to the United States or not. None 
interests of the whole Union, would be of the present States will be responsible 
promoted by it. for them any more than they are for 
In the earlier stages of our national the local institutions of each other. They 
existence the opinion prevailed with some have eonfederated together for certain 
that our system of confederated States specified objects. Upon the same prin- 
could not operate successfully over an ex- eiple that they would refuse to form a 
tended territory, and serious objections perpetual union with Texas beeause of 
have at different times been made to the 11('1' local institutions our forefathers would 
enlargement of our boundaries. These ob- have been prevented from forming our 
jeetions were earnestly urged when we present Union. Perceiving no valid objec- 
acquired Louisiana. Experience has shown tion to the measure, and many reasons 
that they were not well founded. The for its adoption vitally affecting the peaee, 
title of numerous Indian tribes to vast the safety, and the prof';perity of both 
tracts of country has been extinguished; eountries, I shall on the broad principle 
new States have been admitted into the which formed the basis and produeed the 
Union; new Territories have been created adoption of our Constitution, and not in 
and our jurisdiction and laws extended any narrow spirit of sectional policy, en- 
over them. As our population has ex- deavor by all constitutional, honorable, 
panded, the Union has been cemented and and appropriate means to commmmate 
strengthened. As our boundaries ha\"e been the expressed will of the people and gov- 
enlarged and our agricultural population emment of the United States by the re- 
has becn spread over a large surface, our annexation of Texas to our "Cnion at the 
fpderative system has acquired addition- earliest practicable period. 
nl strength and security. It may well Nor will it beeome in a less dpgree my 
be doubted whether it would not be in duty to assert and maintain by all eon- 
greater danger of overthrow if our pres- Rtitutional means "ihe right of thf' United 
ent population were confined to the COll1- Statf's to that portion of our territory 
paratively narrow limits of the original which lips beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
thirteen States than it is now that they Our title to the country of the Oregon 
are sparsely settled oV
r a more expand- is" clear and l'Inquestionable," and already 
ed territory. It is confidently believed are our people preparing to perfect that 
that our system may be safely extended title by occupying it with their wives 
to the utmost bounds of our territorial and children. Rut eighty years ago our 
limits, and that as it shall be extended population was confined on the west hy 
the bonds of our Fnion, so far from being the ridge of the Alleghanies. Within that 
weakened, will become stronger. period-within the lifetime, I might say, 
None can fail to see the danger to our of some of my hearers-our people, in- 
:;;afety and future peace if Texas remains creasing to many millions, have filled the 
an independent State, or becomes an ally eastern valley of the Mississippi, advent- 
or d
pendency of some foreign nation more urously ascended the Missouri to its head- 
powerful than herself. Is there one among springs, and are already engaged in estah- 
our citizens who would not prefer per- Iishing the blessings of self-government in 
petual peaee with Texas to occasional wars, vallevs of whiC'h the rivers flow to the 
which so often Occur be.tw
pn bordpring Pacific. The world beholds the peaeeful 
independent nations? Is t11ere one who triumphs of the industry of our emigrants. 
would not prefer free intercourse with To us belongs tile duty of protecting them 
her to high dutips on all our products adequately wherever they may be upon 
and manufactures whieh enter her ports our soil. The jurisdiction of our laws 
or cross her frontiers? Is there One who and the benefits of our republican insti- 
wouM not prefer an unrestricted com- tutions should be extended over them in 
munication with her citizens to the fron- the distant regions which they have se- 
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leeted for their homes. The increasing 
facilities of intercourse will easily bring 
the I'3tates, of which the formation in that 
part of our territory cannot be long de- 
layed, within the sphere of our federative 
enion. In the mean time, every obligation 
imposed by treaty or convpntional stipula- 
tions should be sacredly respected. 
In the management of our foreign re- 
lations it will be my aim to observe a 
careful respect for the rights of other na- 
tions, while our own will be the subject of 
constant watchfulness. Equal and exact 
justice should characÌ(>rize all our inter- 
course with fon>ign countrics. All al1iance
 
having a tendency to jeopard the welfare 
flnd honor of our country, or f1acrifice any 
one of the national interests, will be stu- 
diously a ,'oidcd, and yet no opportunity will 
he lost to cultivate a favorable understand- \VASHINGTON, Jlay 11, 1846. 
ing with foreign governments by which our To the Senate and House of RepI'esenta- 
navigation and commerce may be extend- tives,-The existing state of the relations 
ed, and tl1e ample products of our fertile between the United States and Mexico 
soil, as well a!'l the manufactures of our H'nders it proper that I should bring the 
skilled artisans, find a rpady market and E-ubject to the consideration of Congress. 
remunerating prices in foreign countries. In my message at the commencement of 
In taking" care that the laws be faith- ;rour present session the state of these 
fully executed," a strict performance of relations, the causes which led to the 
duty will be exacted from all public offi- suspension of diplomatic intercourse he- 
cers. From those officers, especially, who tween the two countries in :l\Iarch, 1845, 
are charged with the collection and dis- and the long-continued and unredressed 
hursemellt of the public revenue will wrongs and injuries committed by the 
prompt and rigid accountability be re- Mexican government on citizens of the 
quirf'd. Any culpable failure or delay on United States in their persons and prop- 
their part to account for the moneys in- crty werp briefly set forth. 
trusted to them at the times and in the As the facts and opinions which were 
manner required by law wi1l in every then laid before you were carefully con- 
instance terminate the official connection sidered, I cannot better express my present 
of such defaulting officer with the gov- convictions of the condition of affairs up 
ermnent. - to that time than by referring you to that 
Although in our country the chief communication. 
magistrate must almost of necessity be The strong desire to establish peace 
dwsen by a party and stand pledged to with Mexico on liberal and honorable 
its prinC'Îplcs and measures, yet in his terms, and the readiness of this govern- 
official action he Rhould not be the Presi- ment to regulate and adjust our boundary 
df'nt of a part only but of the whole amI other causes of differ('nce with that 
people of the Lnited States. \Vhile he powcr on such fair and equitable prin- 
('x('cutes the laws with an impartial ciples as would lead to permanent rela- 
hand, shrinks from no proper resl)onsi- Hons of the most friendly nature, induced 
bility, and faithfully carries out in the me in September last to' seek the reo pm- 
executive departm('nt of the government ing of diplomatic relations betwf'en the 
the principles and policy of those who two countries. E,'ery measure adopted 
han chos
n him, he should not be un- on our part had for its objf'ct the further- 
minMul that our fellow-citizens who have ance of these desired r('suIts. In com- 
difff'red with him in opinion are pntitled municating to Congress a succinct state- 
to the full and free exercise of their opin- ment of the injuries which we have suf- 
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ions and judgments, and that th
 rights 
of all are entitled to respect and regard. 
Confidently relying upon the aid and 
assistance of the co-ordinate departments 
of the government in conducting our pub- 
lic affairs, I enter upon the discharge of 
the high duties which have been assigned 
me by the people, again humhly suppli- 
cating that Divine Being who has watcheol 
over and protected our beloved country 
from its infancy to the present hour to 
continue His gracious benedictions upon 
us, that we may continue to be a pros- 
perous êlnd happy people. 
Special .11 essage on J[ exico.-On :May 
] 1, 1846, President Polk gent the follow- 
ing special message on the Mexican 8itua- 
tion to the Congress: 
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fered from Mexico. and which hmTe been much-injured and long-suffering citizens, 
accumulating during a period of more many of which had existed for more than 
than twcnty years, eYe]
y cXln'cssion that twent
r J"cars, should be postponcd or 
could tend to inflame the people of Mðico beparatcd from the s<'ttlemcnt of the 
or defeat or delay a pacific result was h)Uudary question. 
carefully avoided. An envoy of thc Unit cd Mr. 
lid('ll arrived at Vf'r:t Cruz on 
f:tates repaired to J\1e
ico with full powers 
ov. 30, and was courteously rcceivcd by 
to adjust every cxisting difference. But the authorities of that citro But t11e 
though present on the Mexican soil by government of General Herrera was then 
agreement between the two governments, tottering to its fall. The revolutionary 
invested with full powers, and bearing party had seized upon the Tpxas question 
evidence of the most friendly dispositions, to effect or hasten its owrtllrow. Its de- 
his mission has been unavailing. The tf'nnination to restore friendh r nlations 
Mexican gonrnment not only refused to with the United 
tates, and 
 to receive 
receive him or listen to his propositions, our minister to negotiate for the settle- 
but after a long-continued series of men- ment of this question was violently as- 
aces have at last invaded our territorr s
iled, and was made the great theme 
and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens of denunciation against it. The gon.rn- 
on our own soil. Blent of General Herrera, there is good 
It now becomes my duty to state more reason to belie,re, wa!'; sincerely desi
:ous 
in detail the origin, progress, and failure to recehTe our ministf'r; but it :.rie1dC'd to 
of that mission. In pursuance of the in- the storm raised b
r its enemies, and UI)on 
structions ginn in September last, an Dec. 21 refused to acC'redit 
lr. Slhlell 
inquiry was made on Oct. 13, 1845, in the upon the most frivolous pretexts. These 
most friendly terms, through our consul are so fully and ably exposed in the note 
in Mcxico, of the minister for forpign of Mr. Slidell of Dec. 24 last, to the Mex- 
affairs, whether the Mexican government ican minister of foreign relations, here- 
"would recein an e
voy from the United with transmitted, that I deem it unncces- 
States intrusted with full powers to ad- sary to ('nter into further detail on this 
just all the questions in dispute between ])ortion of the subject. 
the two governments," with the assur- Five da
rs after the date of 1\[r. SIidf'll's 
ance that "should the answer be in the IJote General Hcrrera :.ridded the gO\"ern- 
affirmative such an envoy would be im- ment to General Paredes without a strug- 
mediately despatched to :Mcxico." The gle, and on Dec. 30 resigned the l>resi- 
Mexican minister, on Oct. 15, gave an denc,\'. This revolution was accomplishcd 
affirmative answer to this inquiry, re- 80lely by the army, the people having 
questing at the same time that our naval taken little part in the contest; and thus 
force at Vera Cruz might be withdrawn, the supreme power in ::\Iexico passed into 
lest its continued presence might assume the hanùs of a military leaùer. 
thp appearance of menace and coercion Determined to leave no effort untripd to 
penùing the negotiations. This force was (:ffect an amicable adjustment with 1\1cx- 
immediately witllùrawn. On Nov. 10, ico, I directed Mr. Slidell to presC'llt his 
IS..1.3, 1\1r. John Sliùell, of Louisiana, was credpntials to the government of General 
eOUlmissioned by me as envoy extraor- Paredes and ask to be oflkiaJ1y rpceivf>d 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary ()f by him. Tlwre woulù han hpen less 
the Pnited States to 1\1exico, and was in- ground for taking this Rtpp had General 
trusted with full powers to adjust both l'aredes come into power by a regular 
the questions of the Texas boundary and constitutional succession. In that eyent 
of indemnification to our citizens. The his administration would have been con- 
reùress of the wrongs of our citizens si{lered but a mere constitutional con- 
uaturally and inseparably blended itself tinuance of the government of Gcneral 
with the question of boundary. The Herrera, and the refusal of the latter to 
settlement of the one question in any cor- receive our minister would ha,-e bet'n 
reet view of the subject involves that of deemed conclusive unless an intimation 
the other. I could not for the moment had been given by General Paredes of his 
entertain the idea that the claims of our dC'sire to reverse the deci"ion of his prede- 
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cessor. But the government of General to meet a threatened invasion of Texas 
Taredes owes its existence to a military by the Mexican forces, for which ext en- 
H'volution, by which the existing consti- sive military preparations had been madc. 
tutional authorities had been subverted. The invasion was threatened solely be- 
The form of government was entirely cause Texas had determined, in accord- 
changcd, as wcll as all the high function- ance with a solemn resolution of tIle 
arics by whom it was administered. Congress of the United States, to annex 
(-nder thcse circumstances, Mr. Slidell, herself to our Cnion, and under the
e 
in obcdience to my direction, addrcssed a circumstances it was plainly our duty to 
note to the Mexican minister of foreign re- extend our protection over her citizens 
lations, under date of :March 1 last, asking and soil. 
to bc received by that government in the This force was concentrated at Corpus 
diplomatic character to which he had Christi, and remained there until aftcr 
been appointed. This minister in his re- I had received such information from 
p13T, undcr date of March 12, reiterated :Mexico as rendered it probable, if not cer- 
the arguments of his prcdecessor, and in tain, that thc Mexican government would 
terms that may be considered as giving refuse to reccive our envoy. 
all grounds of offencc to the government :Meantime Texas, by the final action of 

md peoplc of the Lnitcd States denied our Congress, had become an integral part 
the application of 
Ir. Slidell. Nothing, of our Union. The Congress of Texas, 
thcrefore, remained for our envoy but to by its act of Dec. 19, 1836, had declared 
dpmand his passports and return to his the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of 
own country. that republic; its jurisdiction had been 
Thus the government of Mexico, though l'xtended and exercised beyond the Nueces. 
solemnly pledged by official acts in Oc- The country between that river and the 
tober last to reccive and accredit an Amcr- Del Norte had been represented in the 
i('an envoy, violatcd their plighted faith Congress and in the convention of Texas, 
and rcfuscd the offcr of a pcaceful ad- lwd thus takcn part in the act of an- 
justment of our difficulties. Not only was nexation itself, and is now included with- 
the offer rejected, but the indignity of its in one of our congressional districts. 
rejection was cnllanced by the manifest Our own Congress had, moreover, with 
brcach of faith in refusing to admit the grcat unanimity, by the act approYCd 
em'oy who came bccause they had bound Dec. 31, 1845, recognized the country be- 
thcmselves to receive him. Nor can it be yond the Nueces as a part of our terri- 
said that the offcr was fruitless from the tory by including it within our own 
want of opportunity of discussing it; our levenue system, and a revenue officer to 
em'oy was prcscnt on their own soil. Nor nside within that district has bpen ap- 
can it be ascribcd to a want of sufficient pointed by and with the advice and con- 
powers; our cnvoy had full powers to sent of the Scnate. It became, therefore, 
adjust evcry question of difference. Nor of urgent necessity to provide for the de- 
was there room for complaint that our fence of that portion of our country. Ac- 
pJ opositions for settlement were unreason- cordingly, on Jan. 13 last, instructions 
ablc; pcrmis
ion waS not evcn given our were issued to the general in command of 
envoy to make any propo
ition whatever. these troops to occupy the left bank of the 
1\01" can it be objectcd that we, on our Del Norte. This river, which is the soutH- 
p:trt, would not listen to any reasonable western bo
ndary of the State of Texas, 
terms of their suggestion; the :Mcxican is an exposed frontier. From this quar- 
govcrnment refused all negotiation, and ter invasions were threatened; upon it 
ha,'e made no proposit ion of any kind. and in its immediate vicinity, in the 
In my message at the commencement judgment of high military experience, 
of tll(' pre
pnt session I infornH'd 
TOU are the proper stations for the protpct- 
that upon tll{' earnest appeal both of tll(' ing forces of t]lP gm-ernnlPnt. In addition 
Congress amI COllV('lÜioll of Texas I had to this important considpration, Reveml 
C'nlf'rpd a suf1ieif'Jlt military force to take ûtlIPrs o('currpcl to induce tl,is movempnt. 
a position "betwecn thc Nueces and the i\mong these are the facilities affordeù hy 
Dcl 
orte." Thif3 had become necessary the ports at Brazos Santiago and the 
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mouth of the Del Norte for the reception of these troops, and after a short affair, 
of supplies by seas, the stronger and more in which some sixteen were killed and 
hcalthful military positions, the con- wounded, appear to have been surrounded 
venience for obtaining a ready and a more and compelled to surrender." 
abundant supply of provisions, water, The grievous wrongs perpetrated by 
fuel, and forage, and the advantages Mexico upon our citizens throughout a 
which are afforded by the Del Nortc in long period of years remain unredressed, 
forwarding supplies to such posts as may and solemn trcaties pledging her public 
he established in the interior and upon faith for this redre!'s huye been disregard- 
the Indian frontier. ed. A governmf'nt either unahle or un- 
The moyement of the troops to the Del willing to enforce the execution of such 
Norte was made by the commanding gen- treaties fails to perform one of its plain- 
eral under positiye instructions to abstain est duties. 
from all aggressive acts towards Mexico Our commerce with Mexico has been 
or Mexican citizens, and to regard the almost annihilated. It was formcrly 
relation
 between that repuhlic and the highly beneficial to both nations, but 
United States as peaceful unless she our merchants have been deterred from 
should declare war or commit acts of prosecuting it by the system of out- 
hostility indicatiye of a state of war. rage and extortion which thc 1\1{'Xi- 
He was speciany directed to protect prop- can authorities have pursued against 
erty and respect personal rights. them, while their appeals through their 
The army moved from Corpus Christi own governmcnt for indemnity haye been 
on 1\1arch II, and on the 28th of that made in yain. Our forbcarance has gone 
month arrived on the left bank of the to such an extrcme as to be mistakcn in 
Del Norte opposite to Matamoras, where its cl13racter. Had we acted with Yigor 
it encamped on a commanding position, in repening the insults and redressing 
which has since been strengthened by the the injuries inflicted b
. Mexico at the 
eH,ction of field - works. A depot has commencement, we should doubtless havc 
a Iso been established at Point !sa- escaped all thc difficultif's in which wc 
hel, near the Brazos Santiago, 30 miles are now inyolvcd. In!"tead of this, how- 
in rear of the encampment. The selec- ever, we have been f'xf'rting our best 
tion of his position Was necessarily con- efforts to propitiate her good-wilL Upon 
fided to the judgment of the general in the pretext that Texas, a nation as inde- 
command. pendent as herseH, thought propcr to unitc 
The Mexican forces at Matamoras as- its destinics with our own, she has affected 
snmed a belligerent attitude. and on April to believe that wc have scyered hcr right- 
12 General Ampudia. then in command, iul territory, and in official proclamations 
notified General Taylor to break up his and manifestoes has repeatcdly threafenf'd 
camp within twenty-four hours, and to re- to make war upon us for thc purpose of 
tin> beyond the Nueces River, and in the reconquering Texas. In the mean time 
eyent of his failure to comply with these we hayc tried every effort at reconciliation. 
dpmands announced that arms. and arms The cup of forbearance had been exhaust- 
alone, must decide the question. "But no cd eyen before the recent information from 
open act of hostility was committed until the frontier of the Del Norte. But now, 
April 24. On that day General Arista, after reiterated menaces. Mexico has pass- 
who had succeeded to the command of ed the boundary of the United States, has 
the Mexican forces, communicated to Gen- inyaded our te;ritory, and shed American 
eral Taylor that "he considered hostili- blood upon the Am
rican soil. She has 
ties commenced, and should prosecute proclaimed that hostilities have com- 
them." A party of dragoons of sixty-three menced, and that the two nations are now 
men and otJicers were on the same day at war. 
despatched from the American camp up As war exists-and, notwithstanding all 
the Rio del Norte. on its left bank, to our efforts to ayoid it, exist!'; by the act 
ascertain whether thf' Mexican troops had of Mexif'o llf'rse]f-we are called upon hy 
crosscd or were preparing to cross the every consideration of duty and patriot- 
river, "became engaged with a large body ism to vindicate with decision the honor, 
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the rights, and the interests of our coun- 
try. 

\ntieipating the possibility of a CrISIS 
like that which has arrived, instructions 
\\ere given in August last, "as a precau- 
tionary measure" against invasion or 
threatened invasion, authorizing General 
Taylor, if the emergency required, to ac- 
cept volunteers, not from Texas only, but 
from the States of Louisiana, Alabama, 
}'fi!"si
sippi, Tennessee, anù Kël1tucky, and 
corresponding letters were addressed to 
the respective governors of those 
tates. 
These instructions were repeated, and in 
.January last, soon after the incorporation 
of "Texas into our Union of States," 
Gen
l'al Taylor was furthel' "authorized 
by the Presirlent to make a requisition 
upon the executive of that State for such 
of its militia force as may be neeùed to 
repel invasion or to secu
e the country 
against apprehended invasion." On March 
2 he was again reminded, "in the event 
of the approach of any considerable :Mex- 
Ïean force, promptly and efficiently to use 
the authority with which he was clothed 
to calI to him such auxiliary force as 
he migllt need." 'Va I' actually existed. 
and our territory having been invaded, 
C('neral Taylor. pursuant to authority 
Yest('d in llim hy my direction, has called 
on the governor of Texas for four regi- 
ments of State troops, two to be mount('d 
and two to serve on foot, and on the 
governor of Louisiana for four regiments 
of infantry to be sent to him as soon as 
practicable. 
Tn fmUler "indication of our rights and 
dpfence of our territory, I invoke the 
prompt action of Congress to l'ecognize 
the nistence of the war, and to place 
at the disposition of the executive the 
means of prosecuting the war with vigor, 
and thus hastening the restomtion of 
1'('I1e('. To this end I recommend that 
authority should be given to call into 
the public service a large body of volun- 
teers to serve for not less than six or 
twelve months, unless sooner discharged. 
A volunteer force is be
Tond question more 
efficient than any other description of 
citizen soldiers. and it is not to be douht- ehosen hishop of the diocese of Louisiana 
ed that a numb('r far beyond that required in 1841. Tn lSGI he beC'ame a major- 
would readily rush to the fidd upon thc general in the Confedcrate army, in which 
call of their country. I furtlwr recommend capacity he was distinguished for his zeal 
that a liberal provision be made for sus- and actidty. He first appeared con- 
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taining our entire military force and fur- 
nishing it with supplies and munitions of 
war. 
The most energetic and prompt measures 
and the immediate appeal'ance in arms of 
a large and overpowering force are recom- 
mended to Congress as the most certain 
and efficient means of hringing the exist- 
ing collision with :Mexico to a speedy and 
successful termination. 
In making these l'ecommendations,I deem 
it proper to declare that it is my an"(ious 
desire not onlv to terminate hostilities 
speedily, but t
 bring all matters in dis- 
pute between this government and :M('xico 
to an early and amicable adjustment; and 
in this view I shall be prepared to renew 
negotiations whenever Mexico shall be 
ready to receive propositions or to make 
propositions of her own. 
I tran
mit herewith a copy of the cor- 
respondence between our envoy to J\fe,-ico 
and the Mexican minister for foreign 
affairs. and so much of the correspondence 
between that envoy and the Secretarv of 
State. and betwee
 the Secretary of ;'Var 
and the general in command on the Del 
Norte as is necessary to a fun understand- 
ing of the subject. 
Polk, LEo!\IDAs, military officer; born 
in Raleigh, N. C., April 10, 180G; gradu- 
ated at West Point in lR2ï; ordained in 
the Protcstant Episcopal Church; and was 
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spieuous as a soldier in the occupation Contmct; 
-1 Treatise on Equity Juris- 
of Columbus, Ky., late in 1861. He eom- pTudcnæ; and a Treatise on Riparian 
manded a division at the battle of Shiloh Rights. He died in San Francisco, Ca!., 
(April, 1862), and was in the great bat- Feb. 15, 1885. 
tIe at Stone River at the close of that Pomeroy, SA
WEL CURKE, legislator; 
year, when he was lieutenant-general. He born in Southampton, ]\,faE's., Jan. 3, 18lû; 
led a corps at the battle of Chickamauga educated at Amherst; elected to the 
(September, 1863). For disobedience of ]\,fassachusetts legislature in 1852; led a 
orders in this battle he was l'elieved of colony to Kansas in I85
, locating in Law- 
command and placed under arrest. In renee, but afterwards removed to Atchi- 
the winter and spring of 1864 he was in son. He was a member of the Frcc-State 
temporary charge of the Department of convention which met in Lawrence, Kan., 
the Mississippi. With Johnston when op- in 1859, and was electC'd to the United 
posing Sherman's march on Atlanta, he States Senate in 18GI and 18G7, but failed 
was killed by a cannon-shot, June 14, 1864, of re-election in 1873 on account of charges 
on Pine Knob, not many miles from 1\Iari- of bribery, which were afterwards ex- 
eUa, Ga. amined by a committee of the State legis- 
Pollard, EDWARD ALBERT, journalist; lahue, which found them not sustained. 
born in Nelson county, Ya., Feb. 27, 1828: 1\1r. Pomeroy was nominated for Vice- 
graduated at the University of Virginia President of the United States on the 
in 1849; studied law in Baltimore, Md., American ticket in 1880. 
and was editor of the Richmond Examiner Pomeroy, SETH. military officer; born 
in 1861-67. He was a stanch advocate in Northampton, Mass., May 20, 1706; be- 
of the Confederacy during the Civil War, came a gunsmith; was a captain in the 
but bitterly opposed Jefferson Da "is's pol- provincial army of ]\,fassachusetts in 174-1; 
icy; was captured near the end of the and was at the capture of Louisburg in 
war and held a prisoner for eight months. 1 ï -15. In 1775 he took command of Colonel 
His publications include Lette1's of the \'lilliams's regiment, after his death, in 
Southem Spy in Washington and Else- the battle of T
ake George. In 1774-75 
where; Southern Hist01'y of the lVar; he was a delegate to the Provincial Con- 
Obscr1'ations in the North; Eight Months gress, and was chosen a brigadier-general 
in Prison and on Parole; The Lost Cause: of militia in February, 1773, but fought 
A New Southern History of the 1Var of as a primte soldier at the battle of Bunker 
the Confedemtes; Lee and his Lieutcn- (Breed's) Hill. On his appointment as 
an ts; The Lost Cause Rcgained; Life of senior brigadier-general of the Continental 
Jefferson Doris, 'Leith the Secret History army, some difiiculty arose about rank, 
of the Southern Confedemcy; Black Dia- when he resigned and retired to his farm; 
'monds Gathe1'ed in the Da1'ky Homcs of but when, late in 1776. New Jersey was 
the South; and The Virginia Tou1'ist. invaded by the British, he again took the 
He died in Lynchburg, Va., Dec. 12, field, and at the head of militia marched 
1872. 10 the Hudson niver, at Peckskill, where 
Polygamy. See 1\IOR?IONS. he died, Feb. Iü, 1777. 
Pomeroy, JOHN NORTON, lawyer; born Ponce, a department, district, and city 
in Rochester, N. Y., April 12, 1828; grad- on the south coast of t}w island of Porto 
uated at Hamilton College in 1847; ad- Rico. The city is regularly built-the 
mitted to the bar in 1851; became Profes- central part almost exclusively of brick 
SOl' of Law in the New York "Cniversity houses and the suburbs of wood. It is 
in 1864 - 6g; practised in Rochester in the residence of the miHtary commander 
1869-78; and was Professor of Law in the and the seat of an official chamber of com- 
VniyersÏty of California in 1878-85. He merce. There is an appellate criminal 
Was the author of A.n 111 traduction to court, besides other courts; two 'churclH's 
Municipal 'Jaw; An lnf1'oduction to the -one Protestant, said to he the only one 
Constitutional Law of the United Htat('.
: in the Spanish 'Vest Inùies-two hos- 
llemedic.ç al1d Remedial Ri[jhts acc01'ding pitals hesiùes tJle military hospitals, a 
to tlle Reformed Ante1'ican Procedu1'e; A home of refuge for the olù amI poor, a 
'l'reati
e on the Specific Pm'formance of perfectly equipped fire department, a bank, 
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a theatre, three fir
t-class hotels, and gas- population of 203,191; the district, 55,477 ; 
works. The inhabitants are principally the city, 27,952; and Playa, 4,660. 
occupied in mercantile pursuits; but car- Ponce de Leon, JUAN, discoverer of 
p(.nters, bricklayers, joitwrs, tailors, shoe- Florida; born in San Servas, Spain, in 
makers, and barbers find good employ- 1460; was a distinguished cavalier in the 
ment. The chief occupations of the people wars with the Moors in Granada. Ac- 
are the cu1tindion of sugar, cocoa, to- companying Columbus on his second 
bacco, and oranges, and the breeding of voyagc, Ponce was made 
ommander of a 
cattle. Comuwrcially, Ponce is the second portion of Santo Domingo, and in 1509 he 
city of importance on the island. A fine conquered and was made governor of 
road leads to the port (Playa), where all Porto Rico, where he amassed a large 
the import and export trade is transacted. fortune. There he was told of a fountain 
At PlaJ'a are the custom-hou
e, the office of youth-a fountain whose waters would 
of the captain of the port, and all the restore youth to the aged. It was situated 
('onsular offices. The port is spacious and in one of the Bahama Islands, surround- 
will hold vessels of 25 feet draft. The ed by magnificent trees, and the air was 
climate, on account of the sea-breezes dur- laden with the delicious perfumes of 
ing the day and land-breezes at night, is flowers; the trees bearing golden fruit 
not oppres
iYe, though warm; and, as t hat was plucked by beautiful maidens, 
water for all purpo<;es, including the fire who presented it to strangers. It was the 
department, is amply supplied by an old story of thB Garden of the Hesperides, 
aqueduct, it may be said that the city of and inclination, prompted by his credulity, 
Ponce is perhaps the h<<:'a1thiest place in made Ponce go in search of the miracu- 
the whole island. According to the census lous fountain, for his hair was white and 
taken by the United States military au- his face was wrinkled with age. lIe sailed 
thorities in IS!)!), the department llad a north from Porto Rico in March, 1513, 
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but leaying one of his ves<;els to continue 
it, he returned to Porto Rico a wisel' and 
an older man, but b<,aring the honor of 
discovering an important portion of the 
continent of America. In 1314 POllce re- 
turned to Spain and receind pl'nnis
ioll 
from Ferdinand to colonize the .. Island of 
Florida," and was appointed its goyernor; 
hut he did not proceed to take possession 
until 1.321, having in the mean time con- 
ducted an unsuccessful exp<,dition against 
the Caribs. On going to Florida with two 
!;hips and many followers, he met the de- 
termined hostilities of the natives, and 
after a sharp conflict he was driven back 
to his ships mortal1y wounded, and died 
in Cuha in July, 1."j21. Ppon his tomb 
was plac<,d this inscription: "In this 
Sepulchre rest the Bones of a Man who was 
Leon by Name and still mure by Nature:' 
Poncet, JOSEPH ANTHONY. See JESUIT 
MH;;
IONS. 
Pond, GEORGE EDWARD, journalist; 
Lorn in Boston, Mass., March 11, 1837; 
graduated at Hananl Coll<,ge in 1858; 
sened in the l\ational army in 18ß2-63; 
was associate editor of the .1 TIny and "Xal'Y 
.Journal in 1864-G8; afterwards was on 
the staff of the New York Times till 1870; 
('(litor of the rhiladdjJhia Record in 1870- 
77; and next hecame connected with the 
Xew York Sun. He is the author of Tl/(' 

"'h('n(lndoah rallcy in 18GL' and Drift- 
'lco()d Es.<iays in the Galaxy Jla!l"zinr. 
Pontiac, Ottawa ('hief; horn on the 
Ottawa River in 1720; became all early 
al1y of the Frl'nch. With a body of Ot- 
tawas he defended the French trading- 
post of Detroit against more northerly 
iribps, and it is supposed he led the Ot- 
Ìilwas who assiHted tll(> Fl'elleh in dcf<,at- 
in
 Braddock on the )TonullgaIIPla. In 
17GO, after the conqupst of Canada, ::\Iajor 
nogers was sent to take pO:-i:-;<,
sion of tllP 
wca1th of tluwers, or bccau!';e of the holy \\'<,stern posts. Pontiac feigned fril'nd- 
day when he first saw the land (Pascua ship for the. English for a while, but in 
de Flores), he gave the name of Florida líG
 Iw was the lemler in a conspiracy 
to the gr<'3t island (as he supposed) he of manv tribes to driw the En!!lish from 
had disct)\'ere(1. There he sought the the Ohio country bad;: bC'yon
1 the Al- 
fountain of youth in yain f:;ai1ing along leghanv :Mountains. 
tIle coast !"outhwanl. he disco\"erC'd and 'The 'French lwd won the affection and 
named the 'fortug-as (Turtle) islands. At respect of the Indian tribes with whom 
another group lw found a single inhabi- thev eame in contad, by their kindness, 
tant-a wrinkled old Indian woman-not sociability, and religious influence; and 
ûne of the beautiful maidl'ns he expC'ctf'd when the English, formidable el1f'miC's of 
to find. Abandoning the sl'areh himself, the red men, supplanted the French in 
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and sear
hed for the wOl1df'rful spring 
among the Bahama Islands, drinking and 
bathing in the waters of e\"ery fountain 
that fell in his way. But he e'\:pel'ienced 
no change, saw no magnificent trees with 
golden fruit plucked bJT beautiful maidens, 
a'ld, disappointed but not disheartened, he 
!'>ailed towards the northwest until wester- 
ly winds came laden with the perfumes of 
s\\'eet flowers. Then he landed, and in the 
imperial magnolia-trees, laden with fra- 
grant blossoms, he thought he beheld the in- 
troduction to tIle paradise he was seeking. 
It was on the morning of Easter Sunday 
\'1hen he landed on the site of the present 
st. A ugustil1e, in Florida, and he took 
po'!sf'ssion of the country in the name of 
the 
panish monarch. Because of its 
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to him in a VIsIOn, saying, "I am the 
Lord of life; it is I who made all men; I 
wake for their safety. Therefore I give you 
warning, that if you suffer the Englishmen 
to dwell in your midst, their diseases and 
their poisons shall destroy you utterly, and 
you shall die." The chief preached a 
crusade against the English among the 
\Vestern tribes, and so prepared the way 
for Pontiac to easily form his conspiracy. 
After the capture of Fort Duquesne, 
settlers from Pennsylvania, l\Iaryland, and 
Virginia went over the mountains into 
the Ohio region in large numbers. They 
were not kindly disposed towards the Ind- 
ians, and J!'rench haden, fanned the 
embers of hostility betwecn the races. 
The Delawares and Shawnees, who had 
lately emigrated from Pennsylvania, and 
were on the banks of the l\Iuskingum, 
Scioto, and Miami, nursed hatred of the 
English and stirred up the "Testern tribes 
';'1 against the white people. Pontiac took 
the lead in a widespread conspiracy, awl 
PO:-'TIAC. organized a confederacy for the purpose of 
driving the English back beyond the AI- 
the alleged possession of the vast domain leghanies. The confederacy was composC'd 
acquired by the treaty of Paris, expelled of the Ottawas, Miamis, Wyandottes, 
the lloman Catho1ie priests, and haughtily Dplawares, Rhawnees, Ontagamies, Chip- 
assumed to be absolute lords of the Ind- pewas, Pottawattomies, :Mi!'\sissagas, FoxC's, 
ians' country, the latter were exasperated, and \Vinnebagoes. These had been allies 
and resolyed to stand firmly in the way of of the French. The Senecas, the most 
English pretensions. "Since the French westerly of the Six Nations, joined tlH' 
must go, no other nation should take their confederacy, but the other tribes of tllP 
place." The conspiracy known as Pontiac's TnoQcoIs ('O
FEDERACY ('7.. 1).) were kept 
Legan with the lower nations. The quiet by Sir \Villiam Johnson. It was 
Senecas, of the Six Nations, the Dela- arrang(.d for a simultaneous attack to be 
wares and Shawnees, had for Some time made along the whole frontier of Penn- 
urged the Northwestern Indians to take sylvania and Virginia. The conspiracy 
up arms against the English. They said: was unsuspected until it was ripe and 
"The English mean to make slavcs of us, the first blow was struck, in June, lin
. 
by occupying so many posts ill our coun- English traders scattered through the 
try." The British had erected log forts frontier regions w(>re plundered and slain. 
}Iere and th(>re in the \Vcstern wilderness. At almost the same instant they attacked 
"\Ye had better attempt F'omething now all of the English outposts taken from 
10 re('over our liberty. than to wait tin the French, and made themselves mastprs 
they are better established," said the na- of nine of them, massacring or di
persing 
tions, and their persuasions had begun the garrisons. Forts Pitt, Kia
ara, and 
to stir up the patrioti
m of the 
orth- Detroit were san'd. Colonel Bouquet 
western barbarians, when an Abenake saved Fort Pitt (now Pittsburg) ; Niagara 
prophet from eastern XC'w .Jersey appear- was not attaf'knl; and Detroit, after a 
cd among them. ne was a chief, and had long siege by Pontiac in person, was rp- 
first satisfied his own people that the Ii<,wd by ('olonel Bradstrect in 1764. The 
Great Rpirit had given him wisdom to Indians were speedily subdued, hut 
proclaim war against the new invaders. Pontiac remained hostile lIntil his dC'
th 
He said the great :Manitou had appeued in Cahokia, Ill., in 1769. He was an able 
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sachem and warrior, and, like King Philip, after the cvacuation of Boston his regi- 
was doubtless moved by patriotic impulses; ment was ordered to join the troops in 
for the flow of emigration over the moun- New York that invaded Canada. In 
tains threatened his race with displacement February, 1777, he waS appointed briga- 
if not with destruction. See DETROIT. dier-general, and as such commanded 
Pony Express, an express service es- troops in the campaign against Burgoyne, 
ìablished in April, 1860. It was part of after whose surrcnder he joined the army 
a mail line between New York anù San under \Vashington in Pennsylvania. He 
:Francisco by way of St. Joseph, :Mo., and was in the movements near Philadelphia 
Sacramento. Between the two last-named late in the :rear; spent the winter amid 
places the distance was traversed by fleet the snows of Valley Forge, and in June, 
horsemen, each of whom went 60 miles. 1778, was engaged in the battle of Mon- 
The weight carried was not to exceed 10 mouth. He accompanied Sullivan on his 
pounds, and the charge was $5 in gold expedition against the Indians in 17i!). 
for each quarter of an ounce. The riders \Vhen the corps of light infantry was 
were paid $1,200 a month. The distance formed (August, 1780), Poor was given 
between New York and San Francisco by command of one of the two brigades. He 
the aid of this express was made in four- was kmed in a duel with a French officer 
teen days. The pony express lasted two near Hackensack, N. J., Sept. 8, liSO. In 
years, being given up when the telegraph announcing his death, \Yashington said he 
line across the continent was completed. "was an officer of distinguished merit, 
Poole, \VILLIAM FREDERICK, librarian; who, as a citizen and a soldier, had every 
born in Salem, :Mass., Dec. 24, 1821; grad- claim to tll(' esteem of his country. 
uated at Yale College in 1849; librarian Poor Richard, a fictitious name as- 
of the Boston Athenæum in 1856-6!); or- sumed by Benjamin Ji'ranklin. In lï32 he 
ganized the public library of Cincinnati, began the publication in Philadelphia of 
0., in 1869, and that of Chicago in 1874. an almanac, with the name of Richard 
His puhlications include Cotton Mather Saunders as author. It continued twen- 
ond Salem 'Witchcraft; The Popham Col- ty-five years. SometÎJJles the author call- 
ony; The Ordinance of 1181
' Anti-s7n- cd himself" Poor Richard," and the pub- 
ve'ry Opinions before 1800; the chapter lication was generally known as Poor Rich- 
on 'Witchcraft in the Memol'ial Histm'y oj ord's Almanac. It was distinguished for 
Boston; lndex to Pel'iodic Literature; and its numerous maxims on temperance, frn- 
The Battle of Dictional'ies. He died gaJity, order, justice, cleanlincss, chastity, 
in Evanston, IlL, March 1, 1894. and the like. It has been said that its 
Poor, CHARLES HENRY, na.va] officer; precepts are "as valuable as any that 
born in Cambridge, 1\1:ass., June 11, 1808; have descended from Pythagora.s." 
joined the navy in IS2."); participated with Poore, BENJA
[JN PERLEY, journaJist; 
distinction in numerous important actions born near Newburyport, Mass., Nov. 2, 
during the Ch'il \Var. While in command 1820; learned the printer's trade; was at- 
of the sloop-of-war Saranac, in the Pacific taché of the American legation in Brus- 
fleet in ] 863-65, he forced the government sels in 1841-48; became a Washington 
at Aspinwall to let a United States mail- newspaper correspondent in 1854, and con- 
steamer proceed on her way after it had tinued as such during the remainder of 
hEen held to pay illegal dues. He also his Hfe. His publications include Cant- 
compelled the authorities at Rio Hocha, 1.oign Life of Gen. Zachary Taylor 7' Aql'i- 
New Granada, who had insulted the Amer- cttltm'al Hist01'Y of Essex County, Mass.; 
iean flag to raise and salute it. He was Thc Conspiracy Tl'ial fm' the JJIm'dcr of 
promoted rear-admiral in 1868 and retired Abraham Lincoln; Federal and State 
in 1870. He died in \Vashington, D. C., Charters: 'j'he Political Rrgister and Con- 
Nov. 5, 1882. f/1'cs!;:ionfll Directm'y.: Life of Burnside.; 
Poor, :ENOCH, military officer; born in Perlcy's Rrrninisccnces of 8ixtll Y cars in 
Andover, Mass., June 21, 173G; he came the National 11fetropolis, ('tc. He died in 
a merchant in "Exeter, N. H. After the \Vashington, D. C., May :-JO, 1887. 
fight at J
(>xington he was appointed Pope, JOHN, military officer; born in 
colonel by the Provincial Congress, and Louisville, Ky., 1\1arch 16, 1822; graduated 
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at "
est Point in 1842, entering the corps 
of topographical engineers. He served 
under General Taylor in the war against 
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rexico. In 1840-50 he conduded explora- 
ti
ns in 
Iinnesota, and from 1854 to 1859 
he was exploring the Rocky :Mountains. In 
1856 he was made captain, and in 1860, in 
an address at Cincinnati on "Fortifica- 
tions," he boldly denounced the policy of 
President Buchanan, for which offence he 
was court-martia-1led, hut the matter was 
dropped. Captain Pope was one of the 
officers who escorted :\Ir. Lineoln to \Vash- 
ington (February, 18(1), and in May was 
made brigadier-general of volunteers and 
appointed to a command in Missouri, 
where he operated successfully until the 
capture of Island Number Ten, in 1862. 
In March, ] 8G2, he became major-general 
of volunteers, and in April he took com- 
mand of a division of Halleck's army. 
Late in June he was summoned to \Vash- 
ington to take command of the Army of 
Virginia, where, for fifteen daJ's from Aug. 
IS, he fought the Conf('derate army under 
Lee continuously; but finally was compen- 
pd to take refuge behind the defences of 
Washington. At his own request, he was 
relieved of the command of the Army of 
Virginia and assigned to that of the North- 
west. In March, 1865, he was brevetted 
major-general; in 1882 was promoted ma- 
jor-general; and in 1886 was retired. He 
died in Sandusky, 0., Sept. 23, 1892. See 
GRANT, UI.YSSES SUfPSON; LOGAN, JOIIN 
ALEXANDER; PORTER, FITZ-JOHN. 


POPE-POREY 


Popham, GEORGE, colonist; born in 
Somersetshire, England, about 1550; be- 
came a patentee of a grant in thc prei::icnt 
Sta te of :Maine; amI 
ailc<l frolll PIJ'm. 
outh, England, 
lay 31, !G07, with two 
ships a.nd 100 lllen. Popham commanded 
one of the vessels and Haleigh Gilbert the 
other. The expedition was a failurC'. 
Popham died Feb. 5, lG08. His brother, 
SIR JOlIN, who was lord chief-justice of 
the king's bench, and an earnest pro- 
moter of settlements in America, was born 
in Somersetshire, England, in 1531; be- 
came chief-justice in 1592; and died in 
June, 1607. 
Popular Sovereignty. See SQUATTER 
SOVEREIG
TY. 
Popular Vote for President. Previous 
to 1824 no returns were preserved of the 
popular vote for President, for the reason 
that in the earier elections the legislat- 
ures of the different States chose the 
Presidential electors. Evcn as late as 
1824 six States-viz., Delaware, Georgia, 
J_ouisiana, New York, South Carolina, 
and Vermont, thus voted, and one State, 
South Carolina, so continued to vote until 
1868. See PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 
Population, CENTRE OF. See CENSUS; 
CENTRE OF POPUI.ATIO:V. 
Populists. See PEOPLE'S PARTY. 
Porcupine's Gazette. William Cob- 
bett, British soldier; born in 17ü
; emi- 
grated to America in 1792. He published 
a small daily paper called Porcupine's Ga- 
zette, which was a formidable and dread- 
ed adversary of the "French" (or Re- 
publican) party; and the Gazette fought 
the A'urora with the keen and effective 
weapons of scathing satire. Rut he did 
not spare the other side, find often 
came in sharp collision with the Mi- 
nerva, the leading Federalist paper of 
Kew York, edited by Noah Webster, after- 
wards the lexicographer. Cobbett assailed 
leading citizens in his Gazette, and was 
prosecuted for libels. He was fined $5,000 
for a libel on Dr. Rush, and this caused 
the death of the Gazette. See COBBETT, 
\VILLIA),f. 
Porey, JOHN, author and travel1er; edu- 
cated at Cambridge. While in Italy, in 1813, 
hp was imprisoned for debt, from whicl 
he was released by Sir Dudley Carleton 
who wrote to a friend: .. I fear he has 
fal1en too much in love with the pot to be 
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much esteemed." At about the same time 
another wrote of PoreJ': "Ill' must have 
both meat :md money: for drink he will 
Hnd out himsPlf, if it be ahove ground, or 
no deeper than the cc11ar." Porey was 
made secretary of the Virginia colony in 
Ita!), but. on account of his exactions, was 
rcea11eù in 1 G22. EarJy in that year he. 
with some friends. penetrated the country 
suuthward beyond the Roanoke River, with 
a view to making a settlement (see NORTH 
CARoLe
.A). On his arrival in London, 
l'orey joined the disaffected members of 
the London Company, which so excited the 
mind of the King against the corporation 
that, in lG2-1, he deprived them of their 
charter. He had been sent early in that 
Yf'ar as one of the commissioners to inquire 
into the state of the Virginia colony, 
and while there he bribed the clerk of the 
council to gin him t1 copy of their pro- 
ceedings. for which offcnce the poor scribe 
\'Tas made to stand in the piHory and lose 
one of his ears. 
Porter, ANDREW, military officer; born 
in 'Vorcester, Montgomery co., Pa., Sept. 
2 J, 1743; was made captain of marines in 
1776 and onlf'red on board the frigate 
Effinglwm, but was soon transferred to the he was captured in thc Phi7 f /(ldphia when 
artillery service. He servcd with grcat she grounded in t1w harbor of Tripoli, and 
di8tindion, and at the cnd of the war was was a prisoner and slave for eighteen 
coloncl of the Pennsylvania artillel'y, In months. Tn 180fi, in command of the Cn- 
the battle of Germantown nearly all his iC1'[H'i,çe, he fought mIll severely hanJlcd 
company were killed or made prisoners. twelve Spanish gunboats near Gibraltar. 
Hf' was with Sullivan in his expedition in In 1812 he was commissioncd captain and 
1779, when he rendercd important service placcd in command of Ule Essex, in which 
by the exercisp of his scientific knowledge. he made a long and successful cruise in 
In liS4 he was a commissioner to run the the Pacific Ocean. 
State boundary-lines, and in 1800 was This cruise was one of the most re- 
made major-general of the State militia. markable }'ecorJed in history. He had 
He was appointed surveyor-general of swept around the southern cape of South 
l'ennsyh'ania in 1809, and on account of America, and up its wc!'tern coast, and on 
his age and infirmities he declined a seat :March 14, 1813, after being ennlopcd in 
in Madison's cabinet as Secretary of 'Var. thick fogs several days, he saw the city 
He died in Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. lG, 1813. and harbor of Valparaiso, the chief 8('a- 
Porter, T>A YIn, naval officer; born in port town of Chile. Thf're he learneù, fOT 
Boston, l\Ja!"s., Feb. I, 1780; was appoint- the first time, that Chile had become an 
ed a mid8hipman, April 16, lí98, anù, us independent state, and that the Spanish 
lieutenant on the frigate Constellation, ,iceroy of Peru had sent out cruisers 
fought J/l1l8/1rgcnte in FeLrnary, 17!)!), against the American yes!'1els in that 
and was promoted soon afterwarJs. He region. Porter's appearance with a strong 
was woundpd in an engagPHlent with a frigate was vf'ry opportune, for American 
pirate (Januar;\', 1ROO) of!' Santo Do- commerce then lay at the mprcy of Eng- 
mingo, and was first lif'utenant of the Bn- li
h whale-sl1ips armed as privateprs mill 
iCI1H'ise, wltif'h captnrp,I a Tripolitan cor- ot Peruvian corsairs. The Ji].ç,ÇC:1) wac; 
sair. He afterwards cumnullIdl'ù an expc- cordially wf'lcomeù by the Chilean authori- 
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dition that destroyed some feluccas, laden 
with wheat, under the batterips at Tripoli, 
where he was woundpd. In October, 180J, 
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PORTER 


ties. She put to sea on the 25th; presscd Ess('x had just cast anchor, when a canoe 
up the coast; and soon overhauled a Peru- f-hot out from the shore containing three 
vian corsair which had captured two white men--one an Englishman who }lad 
American vessels. He took from her all been there twenty years. The other two 
the captured Americans, cast her arma- were Americans--onc of them Midship- 
ment overboard, and sent her into Callao, man John Maury, of the navy. They in- 
with a letter to the viceroy, in which he formed Porter that a war was raging on 
ùf'nounced the piratical conduct of her the island between native tribes, and that, 
commander. Recapturing One of the in order to obtain supplies, he would have 
American vessels, Porter sailed for the to take part with the Taeehs, who dwelt 
Galapagos J slands, the resort of English in the valley that opened out upon the 
whalers. There were over twenty of them bay. Porter sent a message to the ene- 
in that region, most of them armed, and mies of the Taeehs that he had a force 
bearing letters-of-marque. Porter cruised sufficient to f\uhdue the whole island. al111 
among the islands for nearly a fortnight that if they ventured into thc valley of 
without meeting a vessel. On April 2!) the Taeehs while he rcmaim.d he would 
he discoycred two or thne English whale- Jlunish them f\f'verely. lIe gaw them per- 
ships. He first captured the .1Iontezwna. wission to bring hogs and fruit to the 
lIe had maùe a Hotilla of small boats, ship to sell, and promised th<>m prot<>ction 
"hich he placed under the command of while trafTIcking. In an interview with 
Lieutenant Downes. These pushed for- the king of the Ta<>ehs, "Portf'r agref'd to 
ward and captured the Georgiana and assist him in his wars. 'Yith muskets 
I'olicy. :From these Porter procured ample and a cannon, 1>orter's men drov<> the ene- 
supplies of provisions and naval stores. mies of the king from hill to hill, until 
With the guns of the Policy added to they made a stand, 4,000 strong, and sent 
those of the Ge01'giana, the latter, fitted stones and javelins against their assail- 
up as a cruiser, became a worthy consort ants. The hostile tribes soon sued for 
of the Essw. Her armament now con- peace, and On Nov. }D, Porter took posses- 
sisted of sixteen guns, and she was placed sion of the island in the name of the 
under the command of Lieutenant Downes. United States. One trihe had remained 
Other English vessels were soon captured hostile. This Porter subùued. On Dec. 
and fitted up as cruisers; and at the end 12 he started for home in the Essex, tak- 
of eight months after he sailed from the ing with him the three white men. They 
Delaware in the solitary Bssex, Porter reached Valparaiso, Feb. 3, 1814. In that 
found himself in command of a squadron 1larbor the Bssex was captured by the Brit. 
of nine armed vessels, prepared for formid- ish ship Phællc, and the great conqueror 
able naval warfare. In July he captured on the Pacific Ocean became a prisoner. 
the Scringapatam, an English vessel built Porter was one of the nayal commis- 
for a cruiser for Sultan Tippoo Sahib. sionC'rs from IS!.'} to 1823, and in the 
She was the most formidable enemy of la-ttel' vear made a succe<:sful cruise 
.American ships on the Pacific. against 
pirates in the Gulf of Me'\:ico. III 
Porter now released a large number of consequpnce of somf' irre
lllarity, he was 
his prisoners on parole. and sent them to suspended from command for six months: 
Rio .Janeiro. \Yith his squadron he then and in 182G he resignpd, and entered tIle 
sailed for the :Marquesas Islands, c:\ptur- :Mexican navy as its commander-in-chief. 
ing othpr English ves!'<els on the way. and IIf' was appoinh>d lTnited States consul 
late in October he anchored in the bay of at Algiers in IS2fJ; and whC'n that coun- 
Nooahef'vah with his prizes. The n.
.<Ipm try fell into the hands of the Frf'llCh he 
was thp first vessel that carried the Ampr- was made rltnrgé d'rrffairr8 at C'oll!'Üm- 
it'an pennant to thesf' far-distant seas. tinople, where he afterwards. as Anwrican 
She waR mOre than 10.Ono miles from miniRter, negotiated f'ewral important 
home, with no friendly port to steer to. treaties. He was minister there at the 
I'\he had swept the Pacific of her enf'mies, time of his death. 2\fal'ch 3. lRt3. 
and now lay, surrounded hy Iwr trophiC's, Porter, DAvm DIXON. nayal officer; born 
in the quiet waterA of an almost unfre- in ('lwstel", Pa., .June 8. 1S13; a son 01 
quented island on the mighty ocean. TIle David Porter; entered the nayy as mid- 
\"11.-& 
.í7 



shipman, Feb. 2, 1829. lIe Was attached 
to the coast survey from 183G to 1840. 
Then he cruised in Brazilian waters, and 
E('rved in the Naval Observatory at \ra
h- 
ington for a "hile. He engaged" in the war 
flg-ainst .I\Iexico on land and on water, and 
in HWI joined the Gulf Squadron, in com- 
mand of the POll"1wtan. lIe was in the 
exp('dition up the Mississippi against New 
Orleans in 18G2, in command of twenty- 
one mortar-boats and several steamers. 
Porter did important service on the l\Iis- 
sissippi and Red rivers in 18G3-G4, and 
was conspicuous in the siege of Vicksburg. 
}'or the latter service he "-flS promoted 
rear-admiral, July 4, 18G3. In 18G4 he was 
in command of the North Atlantic block- 
ading 
quadl"on, and rendered efficient 
6c1"\ T ice in the capture of Fort Fisher in 
January, ISG5. He was made vice-ad- 
miral in July, 18GG; admiral, Oct. 17, 
1
70 ; and was superintendent of the 
Naval Academy from ISG6 to 1870. He 
died in Washington, D. C., Feb. 13, IS!H. 
Porter, FITZ-JOIIN, military officer; 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., June 13, 
1822; a cousin of David Dhon Porter; 
graduated at 'Vest Point in 1845, enter- 
ing the artillery corps. He was adjutant 
of that post in 185::h54, and assistant in- 
structor of cavalry and artillery in 1834- 
53. In 18.3G he was made assistant ad- 
jutant-general. In l\Iay, 1801, he was 
made brigadier-g('neral of volunteers and 
chief of staff to Generals Patterson and 
Banks until August, when he was as- 
signed to the Army of the Potomac, in 
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command of a division. In l\Iay. ISG2, he 
took command of the 5th Army Corps; 
directed the si('ge of Y orkto\\ II, Ya., and 
was one of 1\Iel'IeIIan\; mo!';t dlieient ('om- 
manùers during the P('llinRular eampaign 
('mling with the hattle of l\lALVEHN HILL 
(q. v.). !i'or Hen-iccs in that campaign 
he was promoted to major-general of 
volunteers. Temporarily attached to the 
Army of Virginia (Pope's), and formal 
charges having be(,ll made against him, he 
was deprived of his command. At the re- 
quest of General J\!eClellan, he was l"C- 
stored, and accompanied that general in 
the campaign in Maryland. Tn November 
he was ordered. to \Yashington for trial 
by court-martial, on charges preferred by 
General Pope, find on Jfln. 21, 18(;3, he 
was cashier('d for yiol.1.tion of the flth and 
fi2d Articles of War. In 1870 he appealed 
to the President for a reversal of this 
sentence, and in 18i8 a commission of 
inquiry was instituted to determine 
wh('ther there was new evidence in his 
favor sufficient to warrant ordering a new 
trial. He was finally in 188G restored to 
his rank of colonel and retired. After 
leaving the army he was superintendpnt of 
Ow building of the New Jersey Asylum 
for the Insane; commissioner of public 
works and police commissioner in New 
York City; and was off('red, but declinpd, 
the command of the Egyptian army. He 
(lipd in Morristown, N. J., May 21. l!)O1. 
Rpe GRANT, UI.YSSES SnIPRoN; LOGAN, 
.TOHN ALEXANDER; POPE, .TOHN. 
Porter, HORACE, diplomatist, born iu 
Huntington, Pa., April 15, IR
7; gradu- 
ated at the Unit('d Rtates -Military Acad. 
emy in I8(j0; f!f'l"ypd with distinction 
through the Civil \Yar; brentted brig-a- 
dier-g('neral in IR(j5; wa__ private spcretary 
to Prpsident Grant in IRG!)-77; and be- 
came ambassador to France in 1807. He 
is the autllOr of flampni[/Iling 1l"Ïfh aral/t. 
Porter, .JAMES Mo\DI
ON, jurist; born 
in Sehna, Pa.. .Tan. G. 17!)
: !'1erYed in tll(> 
army during the 'Yar of 1812: aft('rwanls 
studied law and was aclmitted to the har 
in 1813. He was appointed Recl"ptary of 
'\'ar by Prpsidmt Tyler, hut the nomina- 
tion was rejected by tlw Senate. He died 
in Easton. Pa., Nov. 11, 18(j2. 
Porter, MOSES, military officer; born in 
Danv('rs, Mass.. in 1755: was in the hat- 
t1e of Runkel' (Breed's) Hill, and man,r of 
2.}8 
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the prominent battles of the Revolution, 
and wa::; one of the few old officers select- 
ed for the first peace establishment. In 
17!)1 he was promoted to captain, and 
served under \Vayne in 1794. In March, 
1S1
, he was colonel of light artillery, 
and was distinguished at the capture of 
}'ort George. in May, 1813. He accom- 
panied \\ïlkinson's army on the S1. Law- 
rence, and in the autumn of 1814 was 
brevetted brigadier - general, and ordered 
to the defence of Norfolk, Va. He died in 
Cambridge, April 14, 1822. 
Porter, NOAH, educator; born in }-oarm- 
ington, Conn., Dec. 14, J 811; graduated at 
Yale College in 1831; Profes:-:or of Mathe- 
matics amI 
Ioral Philosophy in Yale 
College in 184(;-71; and president of the 
same in ISïl-SG. Hi8 publications in- 
clude I1i8toricul Di8coursc at Farmington, 
Nov. _
, 18
O; The Educ(/tional System of 
the l'ltritans and Jesuits Compared; 
American Colleges and the lmcrican Pub- 
lic, etc. He died in New Haven, Conn., 
March 4, 1892. 
Porter, PETER BUEL, military ofiieer; 
Lorn in Salisbury, Conn., Aug. 4, 1773; 
studied law, and began practice at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., in 17!);}; was a member of 
Congress from ISO!) to 1813, and again in 
1815-16. He settled at Black Rock, near 
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for his skill and bravery, and received the 
thanks of Congress and a gold medal. 
President )Iadison ofl"ered him the position 
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of commander-in-chief of the army in 1815, 
which he declined. He was secretary of 
state of Kew York (IS1:>-lG), ann was 
Secretary of \Yar, umIer PreRiflent .fohn 
Quincy Adams, in 1828. General Porter 


GENERAL PORTER'S MEDAL. 


Buffalo, where he and hi!' brothers made was one of the early projectors of the 
large purchases of land along the NIagara Erie Canal, and one of the first board of 
River. A leader of volunteers on the commissioners. He died at Niagara Falls, 
Riagara frontier, he hef'ame distinguished ::\Iarch 20, 1814, - 
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PORTER-PORT HUDSON 


Porter, UOßEHT P., journalist; born in brigade of (ieIH'nll Logan's division of the 
Markham Hall, England, June 30, 1852; advance of 1\ld)her
on's corps, and uthers 
received a common school education, and were sent to help 
lcClcrnand. Late in the 
eame to the "Cnited Stat.es early in lifc. afternoon the Confederates were l"{'pulsed 
He becvme connectcd with the Chicago and pursued to Port Uih;.,on. Night elided 
Inlcr-(kcan in 1872; was a member of the the conflid, and under its cover the Con- 
tariff conunission in I RH2; later estav- fed('rat('s fled across a bayuu, burning the 
lished the Kcw York pl"(oSS; WaR sUl'l'rin- hridges behind them, and r('treated tow- 
tcndent of the eleventh census, in 1889-93; ards Yi('ksburg. The Kationals lost in 
and sp('cial United fo3tates conlluissioner this battle 840 men, of whum 130 were 
to Cuba and Porto Rieo in 18!')8-!)!'). He killed. Thcy eapturl'd guns and flag::; and 
is the author of The Wcst in 1880; Life 580 prisoners. 
of n'illinm MeKinlcy; .llunieipal Oumer- Port Hudson, CAl'lTRE OF. Port Hurl- 
shill at Home and 
{bro!ld; and Industrial 
'on, or Hickey'::; Landing, was on a high 
Cuba. hlun' on the left bank of the l\lississippi, in 
Porter, \VILLIAJ\I DAVID, naval officer; Luuisiana, at a very sharp bend in the 
born in New Orleans, La., Mareh 10, 1809; stn'am. At the foot of the blufl' was 
a son of David Porter; entered the navy Hickey's Landing. The f'onfederates had 
in 18
:J. In the sloop-of-war Ht. j[ary, en'ded a bl'ril's of batteries, extending 
on the I'acifie Station, when the Civil alung the rinr from Port. Hudson to 
\Var broke out, he was wrongly su
pected Thompson's Creek above, a distance of 
of disluyalty. He was ordered tu duty on ahout 3 mil(.s. They were armed with very 
the Mississippi Hinr, in fitting out a heavy gun
. They were field batteries 
gunboat fleet, and was put in command that might be moYCd to any part of the 
of the lJsscx, whieh took part in the at- line. J IIlmediate1y after Banks took com- 
taeks on Forts Henry and Donelson, when mand of the Department of the Gulf (Dec. 
he was severely scalded. lIe fuught his 18, 18(;2), he ddermined to attempt to re- 
way past all the batteries between Cairo move this obstruetion to the navigation of 
amI New Orlmns, taking part in the at- the :!'II issiRsipI)i. He sent Uem'ral f:rover 
tack on Yid;:bhurg. He caused the de- with 10,000 men to O('f'Up.V Baton Rouge, 
8truction of the Confederate ram .1r- hut the ad,'unce on Port ([wlson waR dc- 
/.nllsas, near Baton Houge, and assisted laYl'(I. hecRu:-,;e it wuuld require a larger 
in the attack on Port Hudson. POl' these force than Banks could then spare. Ro 
EPITices he was made commodore in July, he operated for a while among the rich 
IH(J2. His feeble health prevented his sugar and cotton regions of Louisiana, 
doing much aftenvards. He died in New west of the ri,"er. 
York City. May 1, 18(;4. In March, 1803, he coneentrated his 
Port Gibson, BATTLE AT. Grant cross- forces-nearly 2.1.000 strong-at Raton 
ed the :Mississippi at Rrllinsburg on the Rouge. At the same time Commodore Far- 
gl1nhoatf; and tran
ports which had nUl ragut had gathered a small fleet a1 a point 
by Grand Gulf in lRG3. His hoops con- helow Port Hwlson, wi1h a detennination 
t-iRtpd dtipfly of General Me('lernand's to run hy the hattpries there and recover 
13th Army ('mps. Tlwse troops pushed 1he control of the riwr hctwe('n tltat place 
torward and were met (
Iay 1), 8 miles and Vick!'lmrg. To make this mm-('nwnt, 
frolll Bruinshurg. hy a Confederate force, Banks sent towards Port Hudson (\Iar('h 
which was pu
hed back to a point 4 miles 13) 1
.OOO H\pn, w110 drove in the pickets, 
from Port Gih!'on. There l\IeClernand was while two gUllhua1s and some mortar-hoats 
confron1e(} hy a strong foree from Vicks- homhanlpd 1he works. That night Far- 
hurg. undPr G('neral Bowen. advantageous- ragnt att(,H\pted to pa!'s, hut failed. and 
ly pORted. The 
:1tionals were divided Ranks returned to Baton Rouge. After 
for the occasion. On 1\[e('l('rn:1 nd's right more operations in Loui!'ia 11:1. Banks re- 
were the divisions of Genprals Hllny. ('arr, turned to the 1[i,;;!'iR!'ippi anll heg:1n the in- 
and Smith. and on his left that of ORter- yestmen1 of Pod Hudson. 'ra
' 
-I-. lR(i3. 
haus. The fonner preRsed the Confeder- His troops were conunandpù hy (ienprals 
atps steadily back to Port Gibson. The 'Yeitzp1, Anger. Grover. Dwight, and T. 
troops of O
terhaus were reinforced by a \V. Sherman. and the beleaguered garribon 
2(;0 
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\vas under the command of Gen. Frank K. 
Gardner. }'alTagut, with his Hag-ship 
( JI artford) and one or two other vessels, 
wa:,; now abo\ e Port Hudson, holding the 
river, while four other gunboats and some 
mortar-boats, under Commander C. H. B. 
Caldwell, held it below. 
On May '27 Banks opened his cannon on 
the works in connection with those on the 


in wIdeh the Nationals lost 1,8..t
 mf'n, of 
whom 2!>3 were killed. The Confederate 
loss did not exceed 300 in killed and 
WOUl1l1pd. 
Banks, undismayed by this disastrous 
failure, <,ontimlf'd tIll' siege. His great guns 
and those of Farragut hurled destruc- 
tive missiles upon the works daily, wear- 
ing out the garrison by excessÌ\Te wateh- 
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FARRAGGT PASSING THE BATTERIES AT PORT IIl'DSON. 


water, preparatory to a gc>neral assault. ing and fatigue. Their proVIsIons amI 
The attack was n1:Hlp at JO A.I\L by a por- medical stores were failing, and famine 
tion of the troops, hut otlH'rs did not thrpatpned thf' hrave defl'nders of the post. 
come up in time to make Ow as..ault gen- H was elm.ply IIPmnH'cl in. and so. also. 
era1. A vpry SP\Tprp hattll' was fought, was t1lf' hpsif'ging forf'(' of a hout 1
.OOO 
thp Nationals making dl'slwrate dlargps, )J1pn hy a hostilp population and eon('l'n- 
from time to time, and gaining g-round t rating Conff'dpratp ('andry in its rl'ar, 
continua lly. Tn this eontpst was the first whilp Of'n. Hichanl Taylor was gatllpring 
fölir trial of the n1Pttlp of npgro troops. a nf'W army in Louisiana, west of the 
'flIP ('onfedprates Wf're dri\"('n to tlwir Úv('r. A spP('tly }' ('<1 u 1'1 ion of ill(' fort ha<l 
fortifications, and, at sunsl't, th('y wpr(' h('come a necf'ssity for Hanks, and on .Tuno 
all Iwhind their \\"orks. ('lose up to tlwm II anotlH'r attl'mpt was mad(', anù failf'd. 
thf' Nationals prf'sse(l. and tlwy and tllpir This wa
 follmnd h,\' an attl'mpt to take 
ant:J.g-onists 11('ld oppositp sidp
 of the the fort by storm on thp Hth. At that 
Jlarappt. This position the Nationals on time the National!'; la,v mostly in two 
tllP rip:ht contimwd to hold, hut thosp on lin('R. fonnin
 a rig-lit anglp. with a right 
the ll'ft. f',poSPli to a flank firp, wilhdrpw fwd Idt hut no f'l'nlrp. 'Ylwn a final dis- 
to a h('lt of woods not far off. 
o PIHll'd position for assault "'aR nw.dl'. nl'lwral 
Ow first gelwral assauli on Port ITIHbon, Caniner was entreated to 
U1TP]Hlpr and 
2GI 
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stop the effusion of blood, but he refuspd, lie. The vanguard of Rhield,,'s force, under 
hoping, as did Pemberton, at Vicksburg, General Carron-less than 1,000 infantr.}', 
that Johnston would come to his relief. ]50 cavalry, and a hattpry of six guns- 
The grand assault began at dawn (June had arrin'd there almost simultaneously 
14) by Generals Grover, 'Veit7.el, Augpr, with .Jaekson. \\'ith his cavalry and five 
and Dwight. A dpsperate battle emmed, pieces of artillery, CalTon dashed into 
:md the Nationals were repulsed at alJ Uw village, drove Jackson's ca\'alry out 
points, losing about 700 men. Again the of it, and took possession of the bridge 
siege went on as usual. The fortitude of that spanned the river. Had he burned 
the half-starved garrison, daily enduring that structure, he might have ruined Jack- 
the affliction of missiles from the land and son, for he would have cut him off from 
water, was wonderful. Gun after gun on Ewen at Cross Ken., But he waited for 
the Confederate works was disabled, until his infanÌl"
T to con
e up, and was attaekpd 
only fifteen remained on the land side; hy a superior force and drinn to a point 
and only twenty rounds of ammunition 2 miles from the town, where he was 
for sman-arms were left. Famine was afterwards joined by Gen. R B. Tyler 
a bout to do what the National arms could and his brigade, 2,000 strong, Tyler taking 
Jlot effect-compel a surrender-when the command. Meanwhile, Ewell had eseaped 
garrison was startled (July 7) by the from Fr{'mont, crossed tll(' bridge, and 
thunder of cannon along the whole line leinforced Jackson. A flanking mm-e- 
of their assailants, and shouts from the IllPnt was now begun by the Confederates, 
pickets, "Vickshurg is taken!" That which T,yler resisted with his whole foree, 
night Gardner sent a note to Banks, ask- nbout 3,000 in number. 'Vith tl1('se he 
ing if the report were true, and if so, re- drove 8,000 Confpderates into the woods. 
questing a cessation of hostilities. The At the same time an augmented foree at- 
surrender of the post and an its men and tackC'd Tyler's right, and a severe battle 
property was 
ompleted on July 9, when ensued. Gen. Dick Taylor's T_ouisiana 
G,408 men, including 455 officers, were brigade made a sudden dash through the 
made prisoners of war. The little hamlet woods and captured a National hattery, 
of Port Hudson was in nIins. The loss whpn Colonpl Candy, with Ohio troops, 
of Banks during the siege of forty-five made a countercharge and recaptured it, 
daJ's was about 3,000 men, and that of with one of the guns of the Confederates. 
Gardner, exclusive of prisoHers, about 800. The artillery-horses luwing been killed, 
The spoils of victory were the important he could not eaTrY off the battery; but he 
post, two steamers, fifty-one pieces of took back with him sixty-seven Confeder- 
artil1ery, 5,000 small-arms, and a large ates. So owrwhelming waR Jackson's 
amount of fixed ammunition. Banks re- force that Tyler waR compellpd to retrpat, 
ported that his winnings in I_ouisiana up and was pm'slwd ahout 5 miles, eoven-d 
to that time werp t1lp partial repo!';session h)T Carroll's cavalry. TIH' battle was dis- 
of large areas of territory, IO.5S-t prison- astrous to the Nationals, but it was rec- 
ers, seventy-three great guns, ü,OOO smaIl- op-nized by both sides as one of the most 
arms, three gunboats, eight transports, bril1iant of the war. In the engagpl1wnt 
and a large amount of eotton and eaUl('. and retrpat the Confederates eaptl1re<l 
This conquest ga,'e the final blow to the 450 prÎsonprs and ROO muskpt!'!. Tlw Na- 
obstruetion of the navigation of the Mis- tiollal ann:\' then fell had;: to IIanison- 
:'Iissippi Rine-f. On .J uly lG, lR(ì3, the hurg (,Tnnp fl. 1 R(ì-1 ), whm FrÍ>mont \\,pnt 
steamer Imp('rial. from S1. I,ouis, arrind on to Mount .Jaek,.,on, and f:hipl<ls to New- 
at Npw Orleans, the first communieation markpt. 
of the kind b('tween the two cities in two Port Royal, CAPTUr.E OF. In I (ìflO, 
3' T ears. Then the waters of the Mississippi, tIle Indians having' takpn HIP fort at 
as President I
ineoln said, "went unvexed Pemaquid, and French privatpprs from 
to the sea." Aeadia infesting the eoast!'; of NC'w Eng- 
Port Republic, BATTLE AT. Rpfore land, the Oe]1('ral Court of 1\Iassaphusl'tts 
tIle hattle of CROSS KEYS (q. v.), "Rtone- determined to seizC' Port Ro
nll, N. H. 
wall" Jackson had crossed the RIIPnandoah A fleet of eight small vess('ls, bearing about 
River, and was encamped at Port Hepuh- ROO men, under the command of Sir \\ïll- 
2G2 
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iam Phipps, sailed for that purpose on Presbyterians were persecuted. Some of 
April 28. 'The weak fort was surrendered their agents went to England to treat 
without resistance, and the whole sea- with the proprietaries of Carolina for a 
coast from that town to the northeast lodgment there. It is beliend that one 
settlements was taken posses:;ion of by of these agents was Lord Cardross, and 
Sir William. that his colony were Presbyterians, who 
Port Royal Ferry, BATTLE AT. After preferred exile in peace to their nati,'e 
an e
pedition from Hampton Roads, under land, where they were continually harass- 
A(lmiral Dupont and Gen. T. \V. Sherman, ed. \Vhen Cardross arrived there were 
had taken possession of Port Royal Sound instant premonitions of trouble. In pur- 
and the neighboring islands (Nov. 7, suance of some agreement or understan<l- 
IS(il), the only stand made by the Con- ing with the proprietaries, Lord Cardrnss 
f('derates in defence of the South Caro- claimed for him:>clf and associates co- 
lina coast islands wa3 at Port Royal ordinate authority with the governor and 
:Ferry, on the Coosa, at the close of the grand council at Charleston. This claim 
;year. Gen. U. S. Uipley, formerly of the the provincial government disallowed, 
National army, who had joined the Con- and the colony at Port Royal was com- 
federates, was in command of that sea- pelled to acknowledge submission. Soon 
coast district, and had established a for- afterwards Lord Cardross returned home. 
tifted post at the ferry. \Vhen the Some time afterwards his colonists were 
Nationals landed at Beaufort it had a dislodged by the Spaniards at St. Au- 
garrison estimated to be 8,000 strong, gnstine (1686), who accused them of in- 
under Generals Gl'egg and Pope. The Na- citing the Indians to invade their terri- 
tionals proceeded to expel them. For this tory. 
purpose a joint land anel naval force, tIle In 1779, wIlen Prevost joined Campbell 
fonner COlllllUtnelcd by Brigadier-General at Savannah, the British commanders de- 
Stevens, and the latter by Commodore tel' mined to extend a part of their forces 
C. R. P. Rogers, proceeded to attack into South Carolina. Major Gardiner 
them. Stevens had about 4,000 troops- was detached, with 200 men, to take pos- 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Michi- session of Port Royal Island; but soon 
gan; and the na,'al force consisted of four after he landed, General Moultrie, with 
gunboats, an armed ferry-boat, and four the same number of men (only nine of 
large row-boats, each carrying a 12- whom were regulars), attacked and drove 
l)ouneler howitzer. The expedition moved him off the island. Two field-pieces, well 
on the evening of Dec. 31. The land and s('rved by some militia under Captains 
naval forces were joined 3 miles below Heyward and Rutledge, were principally 
the ferry on the morning of Jan. I, 18G2, gainers of this advantage. A small body 
and pressed forward to the attack. The of horsemen, under Capt. John Barnwell, 
first onset was sharp and quick. A con- who gained the rear of the British, were 
cealed battery near the ferry, that was also efficient in contributing to the re- 
opened upon the Nationals was soon suIt. 
silenced by a close encounter, in which Port Royal Sound, "EXPEDITION TO. 
the 8th Michigan bore the brunt. But On the morning of Oct. 29, 18GI, a land 
very little nghting occurred afterwards. and naval armament left Hampton Roads 
The Confederates, seeing the gunboats for a. destination known only to the offi- 
coming forward, abandoned their works eel's. It was composed of fifty ships-of- 
and fled, and the Pennsylvania "Round- war and transports, commanded by Ad- 
heads" passed over the ferry and oc- miral S. ]i'. Dupont, and 15,000 troops 
cnpied them. The worb; were demolished, unrler Gf'n. T. ,Yo SllPrman. Dupont's 
amI the houses in the vicinity were hm'ned. flag-ship "Wabash led the way out to sea, 

te\"Cns had nine men wounded, One mor- and each ship sailed under sealed order!'!, 
tally. to be opened in case of the dispersion of 
Port Royal Island, F;ETTLE!\IE
T ON. UW fleet. Off Cttpe ITattera!'! thp fleet was 
In lG!\2 Lord Canlrm,s (afterwanl!'! Earl so terrihly smitten by a tPllllwst that wry 
of Buchan), a Scotch nobleman, led a soon only one vessel could be seen from 
colony from his native land, where the the deck of the Hag-ship. The !Sealeù 
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orders were opened, and each commander 
was ordered to rendezvous at Port Royal 
Sound, on the coast of South Carolina. 
There all but four transports that were 
lost were gathered on the evening of 
Nov. 4. No human life on the perished 
transports had been lost. The entrance 
to the sound, between Hilton Head and 
Phillip's Island, was guarded by the Con- 
ff'derates with a strong battery on each 
side - Forts 'Valker and Beaureganl. 
\\'ithin the sound was a small Confederate 
flotilla, commanded by the veteran Com- 
modore Tatnall, formerly of the United 
Statf's navy. It was caBed the "1\10s- 
quito Fleet." The guns of the guarding 
forts were si1enced, and on the morning 
of Xov. 7 Dupont's fleet passed into the 
sound and drove Tatnall's vessels into 
shallow water. The National forces took 
possess..ion of Port Royal Island and the 
neighhoring ones, and found them def'ert- 
eù by the plalltC'rs and their families. 
.1\1o"\t of the slaves remained. They re- 
fused to fol1ow their masters. Groups of 
them aetuaBy stood upon the shore with 
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little bundles containing all their worldly 
possessions, ready to go on board the 
ships of the invaders, who, they had been 
told, were coming to steal or sell the 
ncgroes in Cuba, or to kill and bury them 
in the sound. In the eon II i et, with the 
torts at the entrance of the sound Dupont 
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PORTO RICO 


had lost eight killed and twenty-three sion of Hilton Head also, General Sher- 
\\ ounded. The Confederate officers re- man went vigorously to work to strength- 
IlOrted their loss in both forts (\Y alker en the position. The X a tionals held the 
and Beauregard) at ten killed and forty i::;lands and controlled l'ort Royal Hound 
wounded. Troops having taken posses- until the end of the war. 


PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico, an island in the West 3,000 feet, with of'casional summits slight- 
Indies, one of the Greater Antilles; for- ly above 3,000 feet and gaps slightly be- 
merly hdnnging to Spain, but occupied hy low 2,000 fect. This range is known in dif- 
the Cnited Htates as a conquest of war in fprent parts of the iRland by various 
ums. The f:panish Rpp]Jing of the first names, Cordillera Central, I-iierra de 
word is Puerto, and thi::; form was fol- ('ayey, and in the northeaRt HiplTa de Lu- 
lowed bv l'nited States authorities till an flui\]a. From its crest the lana slopes 
act. of ('ongress. approved AIH'il 12, lUOO, northward awl sout1I\H\nl in hroad undu- 
e!'tablished the form Porto. lations, deeply cut h." streams, giving 
Locatioll.-The islana is the easternmost mORt of the interior of the island a steep, 
and 8Il1alI('
t of the Greatf'r 
\.ntillps: is hilly surfa('e, gradually becoming more 
within tlm tropic::;, hetween latitmles 17 0 ;;0' l1f'ar1y le\"('1. until npar the coast it !"preads 
and H;o 30' K. and longitudes fi.ï O :
O' anti into hroad level playns. This range 
(i7 0 15' \Y.; lies east of Haiti, hping sl'pa- forms the "watpr di,-ide of the island, and 
rated from it by l\Iona Passage; is in Rhape from it streams flow northward and 
rudely redangular, it,.; longest axis lying southward, those flowing north having 
caRt and wpst; is a trifle over 100 miles much the longer courses and gpnUer 
long and about 36 miles wide; area ap- Rlopes. None of these streams are na\"Í- 
proximately 3.GOO square miles, three- gahle, excepting for a very few mileR nmr 
fourths the size of Connecticut. TIle isl- t11eir mouthR, wlwre they are in effect 
amI is divided into seven depal.tments, el'tuaries. The largest are the Rios, 
viz., Aguadilla, Arecibo, Rayamon, Gua- Lüiza, Bayamon, 1\Iorovis, 
\.reeiho, and 
yama, IIumacao, :\Iayaguez, and Ponce. Blanco, all on the north of tIle diddin
 
At the time of the 
\meril.'an occupation ridge. On the south the didding ridge 
the departments were suhdivided into G!} descends Rteeply, with Rhort spurs and a 
municipal districts, and the8c in turn into narrow eoaRtal plain. Here the Rtreams 
harrios, or outlying traets. Rpsides the are short, with very Rteep descents. The 
J1lain island the Pnited States has juris- coa!'t is low and for the mo!'t part simpl(', 
dietion over the islands of Yieque<; and with few good harbors, tI,e h('!'t hping tllat 
('duhra, lying to the eastward, and Isla of Ran .Juan, on HIP north ('W1St. Ponce 
:\Iona to the west, in the :Mona Pas
age, and Guanip;l are tlu' onlv 1l:1r1>ors on tJlC 
togetlll'r with a few other islets in th('ir south ('oast into wl1ieh v
Rs('ls of onlinarv 
Ileighhürhood. Since the occupation the draft can enter. but tIle island of Vj('{lll
S 
municipaIitips have heen rpduced to 4û lias several commodious ports where tl1(' 
in numher, t11C' others having been eonsoJi- largest slJips can rid(' at anchor. The 
dated with thdr largpr and more prosper- eoaRt of Porto Rico. unlike that of Cuba, 
ous neighhors. is not honklwl hy fringing reefR or iRlets. 
I'hy.<iir(1[ Pmfllre,q.-Thr> !'tructure of the (,Iimafr.-Lying in tI1e tropieR. thp isl- 
island is simple. Passing aeroRs it from and is within tJJ(' region of the sOUt]I\\'('Rt 
caRt to wpst, a littlp south of tIle middle trades, whiell blow with "reat rcO'u1adtv. 
of its brpadth, is a hrokpn. irrpgular rangp The annual temperature ;t Ran .Tuan. 
n 
of llil1s or low mountains, which towards the north coast. ranges in diff('rpnt y('ars 
tIle <'astern end trends northeastward, and from 7R o to 82 0 F. The nwan monthly 
terminates near the northeaRtern eorner of tpmperature rangeR from 7;)0 in .January 
the island, where it culminat('s in the peak to H2 0 in August. TIle maximum tem- 
of El Yunque, 3,GOn feet in altitude. "Else- perature on re('ol"{l is flfIo, and the mini- 
wl1ere it ranges in altitude from 2,000 to mum 57 0 , indicating a very slight range 
2G5 
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and a uniform climate. The only dif- are sugar, tobacco, cotton, coffee, and 
ference of tcmperature to be observed fruits. In the fiscal year 1902-03 the ex- 
throughout the island is due to altitude, portation of sugar was the largest on 
the highlands of the interior having a rccord, reaching 233,070,000 pounds, and 
mean annual tf'mperature as low as 72 0 F. the same may he said of molasses, the 
Rerious storms occur and occasional earth- quantity being 3,;J37,000 gallons. The ex- 
quakes, hut thc latter are not violent, port of tobacco in lcaf was valued at $135,- 
doing but little damagf'. 'Ill(' annual rain- ORO; as cigars and cigarcttes, $1,755,311. 
fall at Ran .r uan a \"prages sixty inches, An improvcmcnt in quality and increase 
ahout the same as at Nf'W Orleans, and in ;yield were features of the JTear's crop. 
lJ(>arly two-thirds of this faUs in t1)(> sum- The coffee crop was ahout 3fJ,();J0,000 
mer and autumn. The annual relative pounds, and the value of its e....port, $718,- 
humidity at the capital is very high, 5:H. Cotton-growing was greatly stimu- 
anraging not far from eighty per cent. latcd during the year. The varicty is the 
The annual rainfal1 increases eastward famous anù valuahle Sea [slanù cotton, 
from San .Tuan, until ncar the northeast and the Department of Agriculture at 
eorner of the island it exceeds 100 inches. Washington is liberally promoting iu- 
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STREET SCENE IN SAN JUAN_ 


It increases also upon the highlands of the 
interior, reaching a ma
imum upon the 
dividing ridge of nearly 100 inchcs. The 
!';outb slope of the island, on the other 
hand, is nllH'h drier, hoth rainfall and 
atmospJwric moisture hf'il1g less, so JIlueh 
so that in SOJJW regions irrigation is neces- 
sary for cultivation of crops. 
Â.griculture.-The principal 


creased acreage and the highest grade of 
cuJtinltion. Fruit culture has advanced 
dcddedly. \Yithill three or four years 
ahout 10,000 acrcs of land have heen pbnt- 
cd with oranges. The superior fiavor of 
the natiw' wild oraJJgf> is such that many 
planters Ita ve buddcd with them, cXlwct- 
ing to produce the vcry best fruit in this 
productions way. The value of oranges exporte<l in 
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1!>02-03, mostly from wild tre('s, was $230.- 
!i8!>, as against $.j1.3G4 in 1901-02. )[uch 
larger attC'ntion aJso. is hcing given to the 
growing of the pineapple. 
If illcraloqy.-The mineral dcposits have 
not aUrac.ted paTtieular attention as :r et , 
aJthou:.!h it is known that there are con- 
sideral
le deposits of iron and copper, and 
that gold and sUnr have been found in 
the mountains. During 1902-03 there 
were fifty-three claims prosecuted in the 
bureau of mines. and at the end of the year 
there were f'ightJ' mining claims in foree. 
Oommcrce.-For the first time since the 
American occupation the foreign trade 
yielded a balance in favor of the island 
in the year ending June 30. 1903. The 
total imports were $14.1i9.5i5; total ex- 
ports, 
;J .t.RtHì,(ì-1-1. The imports from the 
rnited States:; amounted to $11,üi6,134, 
principaJly I'ice, cotton manufactures. pro- 
visions, iron and Fitf'el manufactures, 
breadstuffs, and wood and leather manu- 
factures; and the exports to the enited 
States, $1O.90fl.14i, made up of sugar, to- 
haeco, cigars and eigarettes, molasses, 
fruits, and roffee. 
Under the 
panish r(.gime the total ex- 
ports to the enited 
tates and total im- 
ports from the enited States were as 
follows: 


NO
-AGRICn,TT'RAL I\fT'ORTS FROM THE 
{'XITEO ST\TI':3. 
For lRm............................. .$S

,-l32 
.. 1 
!I-!. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . _ . . ., Ri!),7:35 
.. 1 Rn:-) . . . . .... . . .. .. ., .. . . .... .... .. 'is 1 , 751 
.. IH!IG.. ... ........................ 8(j8,á04 
.. 11:)!I7. . . . . . . . . . . , , . . . _ _ . . . . . . _ _ . . ., 7!H,:1:33 
Chiefly manllfaC'turcs of i\"On, sted, and wood. 


AGRTCL"LTI!R.\L nfPoRTR FRm.t THE r
ITED 
STATES_ 
For lS!t': .,. ................ ....... 
1,(a
,356 
" IH!I-!. . . . . . . . .. ., ............... l.s'!:>, !I'
1 
1 S!I!) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . _ . .. . . .. 1,0:18. -l52 
.. 1 H!IG . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . , . . . . . . _ .. I, '!1l,896 
1897 .. . . _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " . . _ . .. 1,170,527 
Chiefly h"eml and h,'p:ubtnff... 



OX-AGmC("l.1'PR\L EXPORTS TO THF. lTXITF.D 
81' A TE
_ 
FOI' 1
!)
.... .......................... .$15,905 
.. 1 S!lt _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ,. 1
.5S8 
l
n:)............................... 2-l,3-l1 
lR!l(i. . . . .. . . .. ., .... . . . . .. .. .,. . .,. 34,-lOO 
" ISn7.. .. ,. .. . _ ., _ _ .. . _ , . .. . . ., . . _" 813,70;) 
AGR1CrLTURA1. F.XPORTS TO THE nnTEIì 
TATES. 
Fol"11"nS... .... .... .... ...... .... " . .:t;S.!"I!I'!.71S 
" 1 Sn4. . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . .. . . . .. 3.1 :32.0-lü 
.. IS!).)_........... ................. 1.4R.
.171 
" ISn6........... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 2, 21),!, 

53 
" 18H7............................. 2,09-1,319 
Chiefly sugar and molasses. 


Financcs.-Offidal reports of the Trea!';- 
ury Department on June 30, ] OO
. 
showed: Balance from p1"e\'ious :rear. $1.- 

;)R,4fiR.Rfi: recei pts from customs, $771.- 
447.00; from intprnal rewnue, $UiOn.- 
433.G!}; from other sources, $fìfl.111.
.); 
rqmynlPnts and Hansfers, $:)
.ßS
.I:
; 
trust funds deposited, $1,00-l,G2-1.80; re- 
payments and transfers, $20,100.öl- 
total receipts, $4,88,5,87.3.3-1. The expendi- 
tures were: Legislatiye, $llG.
O.).13; ex- 
ecutiYe, $1.!}02.31 7 .1
; judicial, $20--1-,- 
8!H.83; settlement payments of !mndry 
claims, $23.t.3D8.38; transfers to tru<;t 
funds, $14,508.43; advanced from trust 
funds to the Department of the Interim-, 
$4
!}.2i4.03. to the Department of Educa- 
tion, $fl4,48G.!}Ü; payment of cla ims. $G02,- 
8.3G.OI; transfer to insular reYf'nues from 
trust funds, $1.2--1-4.20-total expenditure"!, 
$3,GOO,832.1S, leaving a balanc'e of $1,28.;'- 
OJ3.Hì. Of the balance $3--1-4.310 only was 
available for ordinary insular expendi- 
hIres, the remainder belonging to tnl!';t 
funds, viz., $88i,!}:
!}.2S repre,.enting the 
halance of tll(' funds set asidf' hy Congress 
for permanent improvements, and $52,793.- 
30 mone
' due municipalities or held in 
trust for other purposcs. The receipts for 
the year exceeded the expenditures by 
$
fI,ÏlO.IS. 
Public Instruction.-The system of 
schools of the island is huilt upon the 
common public school, whieh takes a ehild 
at five or six years of aO'e and carries him 
t11rough eight'years of s
hoollife. An the 
town schools are graded and in many of 
them f'ight grades are sncf'f'!-"fnl1y main- 
tained. The grading has IJPcn fonnd wry 
diffic'ult. because many children f'ntf'riuO' 
school, even of suffici'C'ntlv advanced aO'
 
to do high-school work, had J1f'wr had a
y 
educational adyanìagC'f\ wlmtC'vf'r and \Yf'rf' 
not ahle to rmd or writC'. Omdal rf'port" 
for the yC'ar ending Junf' 30. I!103. showpù: 
I'
stimatf'rl population of sc'hool age. 37i.- 
200; ellrollf'd in the puhlic schools. iO.- 
21 G; maximum numher of sehool8 in 
operation, 1.01-1. of which 4
7 \wre graded 
or town sc.hools; 8c'hool huildings, 717; 
maximum numher of tead1el's. J .3;)4; 
spC'eial schools. 8f1, indnding 10 kindH- 
ga rten8. 4-1 night sC'hools, 6 industrial 
schools, 23 high-sc'hools; 2 practiC'e school,,; 
and 4 normal schools; total expenditure 
for public education from all sources, 
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$8lï,Sl-l, or $i.9!) pcr pupil enrolled. Of 
thc expenditurcs, $14,RG4 was for the edu- 
cation of Porto-TIican students in the 
Unitcd 
tates. 
Rcligion.-Under Rpanish rule the 
Roman Catholic was the only recognized 


across the island in a northwesterly dire('- 
tion, a distance of about eighty miles, and 
connecting San .Juan with Ponce; the road 
leading from Cayey, on the military road, 
to Guayama, on the coast, a distance of 
about twenty-eight milcs; and the roads 



I 
." 

'.'V. .... 
\ r, ,., 


A J"ATI\'X VILLAGE, PURTO RICO. 


form of religion on the island. with tIle from Toa A1ta to Bayamon, from Ba:ra- 
e'Xcel)tion that hy a !"pecial decree the mon to Rio Picdras, from Ba:ramon to 
Protcstant Epismpal CJIUrch had been per- Catano, and from PonC'e to Gua:puna, the 
mittcd to establisll itself in Pom'e. The last group Iwing only fairly good. The 
lattC'r church has sinC'C' consccrated a milital"'y road is a stone macadam. YC'ry 
hishop, the Rf'v. Janws H. Van Buren, carefull:r built, with a most complete s;rs- 
for Cuba and Porto TIic.o jointly. As tC'm of bridges and cul\'('rts, and Ü, con- 
freedom of worship is now guarantpcd siderC'd one of the finest roads in the 
throughout tIle island. otht'r clf'nomina- \Yestf'rn 'YorId. From the trust funds 
tions are rapidly aC'quiring estahlislnllents allotted for internal improvemcnts a lib- 
tlJere. eral amount was set aside for road-making 
Commllnicnfions.-At thC' time of the and repairs in 1902-03. and at tl1(' end of 
American occupation tll(' roads and high- that :rear the Ponc'c-Arecibo road was w('Ill 
ways, with few exceptions. wert' in the advanced in construC'tion; the Manauho- 
worst possihle condition. The exceptions Yabuc'oa road was ncaring romplC'tion; rr- 
were the military road e'(tending f'ntin.ly pairs had been made on the Camuy-Agua- 
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diIIa and the Caguas-Humacao roads; and 
appropriations had been made to rccon- 
struct the l)once-Gua:rama, the Fajardo- 
Mamcyes, the Yabucoa-Sabana Grande, and 
the Lares-San Sebastian road:.;, to build 
bridges across the Afiasco and Portugues 
rinrs, and to proceed with the Bayamo- 
Comerio road. 
The e'\":perimcnt of the governmcntal 
ownership of telegraph lines is meeting 
with satisfactory results. About thirty- 
eight milcs were addC'd to the total length 
in 1902-03; the receipts of the service 
were $49,114; expenditures, $3;),190; net 
earnings, $13,914. On Oet. 18, 1903, tIle 
first passenger train over the line of the 
Á\meriean railroad was run from San Juan 
to Ponee, excepting the incomplete sec- 
tion between Camuy and Aguadilla. This 
improvement cost over $1,000,000, extends 
through the most fertile part of the island, 
and will be of incaleulable service in pro- 
moting agriculture and intcrnal trade. 
The scheme of railroad development has 
in dew the encircling of the entire island. 
J'lldiciary.-Prior to 1832 the laws and 
modes of procedure were the same as in 
Cuba and other Spanish colonies. The 
courts were limited, however, to the judges 
of first instance and the municipal judges. 
By a royal df'cree of June 19, 1831, a 
territorial aur7icnria was established in 
San Juan, and appeals were then made 
direct to the Supreme Court in 
Iadrid. 
At the date of Amcrican occupation, each 
municipal district had a municipal judge, 
and thcre were twelve judicial districts 
each haYing a judge of first instance and 
instruction. There were three alidicllcias, 
one territorial of six judges, haYing its 
scat in San ,Juan, with both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and two criminal 
audicncias of three judges each, located 
in Ponce and Mayaguez, respectively. All 
judges were appointed J,y the captain- 
g"C'neraI. Since the American occupation 
many salutary and important changes 
have heen macle in the Spanish system, as 
establishcd in Porto Rico, including the 
discontinuanc'e of the theory of the gui1t 
of an ac'cused person, ex parte investiga- 
tion!'. and the inCOmlll11rnno. For these. 
speedy anc1. impartial trials. hy jury, or 
otherwise. han 1>pen suhstituted. while the 
writ of 'lrtlu'as corpus protf'cts those who 
may have been unjustly confined. In Au- 
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gust, 1899, on the recommendation of the 
judicial board, ::\Iilitary-Govcrnor Davis 
reorganized the courts, redueed the nUlll- 
ber of judieial districts from twelve to five, 
and gradually introduced many American 
rules of procedure, and the system ob- 
sernd generalIy in the courts of the 
Unitcd States. The organic act of the 
ciYiI govcrnment establisl}cd a Supreme 
Court of five justiccs having tJw same 
powers and duties as were assigncd to that 
tribunal by the military ordcrs. This left 
it a court of cassation rathcr than a court 
of appcal
. The territorial assembly by 
act of ::\Iarch 12, 1903, made the F:upreme 
Court a court of appcals and eliminatcd 
all the elemcnts of cassation. 
POjJulation.-The pcople of Porto Rico 
are, in the ma.in, a rural community. 
Thcre are no large cities in the islanù, the 
largest two being San Juan, which, re- 
garding the entirc municipal district as a 
city, had a popula tion, according to the 
cenSl(S of 1890, of 32,048, and Ponce, which, 
with its port, constitutcd practically one 
city, with a population of 27,0:)2. These 
are the only two citics exceeding 2;;,000 
inhabitants. The ncxt city in magnitude 
is l\Iayagucz, on the west coast, with a 
population of 15,187. Thc only other city 
excecding 8,000 inhabitants is Arecibo, 
with a population of 8.008. The total 
urban population of the island contained 
in citics excccding 8,000 inhahitants each 
was 83,105, or only 8.7 pcr cent. of the 
population of the island. There were in 
Porto Rico fifty-sevcn cities, each having 
a population of 1,000 or more. The total 
urban population of the island, under thi:, 
definition. numhered 203,702, or 21.4 per 
cent. of thc total number of inhabitants 
of the island. The number of urban in- 
habitants in each department of Porto 
Rico, with the proportion it bears to the 
total population of the department, is 
snown in the following table: 


Department. 


Totfll UrbflO Percen Iflge 
Population. POpUlflti on Urbno to 
(1,000+). Total. 
9!).64!) 15,ã18 15.6 
16:?30R :?1.Hi6 13.0 
1 GO.046 46.728 2!>.2 
111.986 
G.82!> :?4.0 
88.501 18.21 fI 20.ð 
127.5fi6 29.462 23.1 
203,191 45.869 22.ð 
9::í3.243 203,79] 21.4 


AguadiIJa.. . . _ 
Areclbo. .. . _ . . 
Rayamon... . _ . . 
Gnavama. .. _. 
TTllmacao. . . . . . 
Mayaguez.. . _ . _ 
Ponce. _ _..... 


Total. _ . . . 
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The Peoplc.-The people of Porto Rico he sailed along the south and east coast to 
have proven themselves lo)"al in their de- .Aguada, where he landed :Kov. I!). He 
\'otion to their new country, and haye took po
session of the island in the name 
shown much solicitation to be regarded in of the reigning sovereigns of Spain and 
aU essentials as citizens of the United named it Juan Bautista, in honor of St. 
Statcs. Immcdiately after the American John the Baptist. Its Indian name was 
occupation expressions wcre heard on Borinqucn. Columbus rcmaincd for sev- 
every hand and from aU classes of a era 1 days and then returned to Santo Do- 
readiness and willingness to accept Amer- mingo. It does not a ppear that he eyer 
ican institutions to the full cst extent, as visited the island again. During the next 
well as a desire to be relieved as quickly fourteen years numerous wsscls stopped 
as possihle of the oppressive laws to at the island, usually for watcr, hut it 
which they lwd been so long subjected by remained unexplored and uninhabited by 
Spanish rule. Compulsory education white men until 1508, when Xicolas de 
h('in
 unknown, and thousands of parents, Ovando, Govcrnor of Santo Domingo, hay- 
not ha\Ìng thcmsches reccÏnd any cduca- ing lcarned that the mountains and 
tion, seeing nO need of requiring their streams abounded in gold, sent Juan 
chihlren to aHeml E,uch schools as e
isted Ponce de Leon to explore the island. He 
in thcir ncighborhood, an educational con- cmbarkcd with a small party of Spaniards 
dition was cncountered by the 
\.mericans and a fcw Indian guidcs and landed near 
"hich at first seemed exceedingly dis- Aguadilla, the home of the principal 
com"aging; but within a short time the cacique, Aqueybana, by "hom he was 
people began to manifest an intense desire kindly receind and conducted to different 
to have thcÏr children educated, and ac- parts of the island. In the course of the 
cordingly became enthusiastic in the be- journey Ponce de Leon vcrified the reports 
ginnings of the present American public- of the Indians in regard to the presence 
school s
'stem. It was estimatcd at one of gold, and returned to Santo Domingo, 
time that in a population of a pproxima tely lea ying a few of his companions as guests 
800.000 only from ten to twenty per cent. of Aquc)'bana. Omndo now determincd 
could read and write. There is considcr- to subjugate and colonize the island, and 
able wealth and certainly superior intelli- Ponce de Leon was selected to condud the 
gence among the more fayored classes, enterprise. Before organizing the expc(li- 
and the hospitality of the Porto-Rican is tion, however, Ponce de Leon resolved on 
without bounds. His house is open to another frienùly visit for the purpose of 
every proper person, and a most cordial a more thorough reconnaissance, and ac- 
greeting is assured. The people generalJy cordingly returned to Porto Rico. He 
arc peaceful and law-abiding. In the in- found that his companions had bcen 
terior of the island thcre is in many places kindly treated and that the Inùians were 
considerable poverty, especially since the friendly, and bclicying he could get pos- 
hurricane of Aug. 8, IS!)!), and many of s
ssion of the island peaceably he returned 
the homes are constructed almost alto- to Santo Domingo to solidt the appoint- 
gf'ther of palm trces with a covering of ment of govcrnor. He found, however, 
palm leaves and 
traw thatch. The people that during his absence Omndo had becn 
are very industrious and willing to work superseded by Don Diego Columbus, and 
if given an opportunity; and in nearly that Cristoval de Sotomayor, a Spani,.;h 
("very instance those employing them speak cayalier, had been appointf'd gonrnor of 
in terms of commendation of them as Porto Rico by the Crown. But Don 
workmen. Diego Columbus would not confirm his ap- 
History.-The history of Porto Rico pre- pointment or appoint Ponce de Leon, and 
sents but few points of interest as com- sent Juan Ceron as g'overnor and l\figllel 
pared with Cuba or the other colonies of Diaz as his second. Prompted by a lo,"e 
Spain in this hemisplH're. The island of adwnture and th
 hope of bpttering 
was discovered by Colnmhus, Nov. Hi, their fortunes. Ponce (k L('on and Soto- 
14!:1::J, durin
 his second voyage. He ap- mayor joined tIle exp('(litìon. In the 
proached it from Ranto Domingo and fir
t nlf'an time O'"ando returncd to Spain, 
sighted Cape :Mala Pascua. From there where he gave such a fa\'orable account 
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of the character and services of .J uan 
Ponce de Leon in Porto Rico, that the 
King appointcd him governor of the 
i
land anù intimatf'd plainly to Don 
Dipgo Culumbu:, that he mu
t not pre- 
sUlI1e to di"place him. Ponce de Leon took 
("harge in 1:50!), and founded the town of 
Caparra, about three miles inland from 
the bay of San Juan. It was afterwards 
named Puerto Rico and transferred to the 
present site of San Juan. Suhsequently 
the island and the citr exchanged names, 
although by what process does not appear. 
The 
ite of Caparra, the first town found- 
ed, is now kno\vn as Pueblo Yiejo. Ha\'. 
ing fixed the seat of gonl"lllnent at Ca- 
parra, Juan Ponce de Leon began the 
pacification and colonization of the island 
in the usual manner. A conspiracy 
among the native eaciques, led b,r 
\que:r- 
lmna, the brother and suceessor of him 
who had first welcomed the Spaniards to Charlcs II. Allen.........................April 12, 1900 
the island, was exposed and suppressed, William II. IIunt.........................Aug. 30, 1901 
but not \dthout desperate efforts on the Beekman Winthrop................... . .April 23, 190,1 
part of the Spaniards, the death of Soto- 
mayor, and the destruction of such Span- GOl:ernment.-By the act of April 12, 
ish settlements as then ðisted. It does HJOO, which took effect 1\la,r 1, Congress 
not appear that the colonists had any made provision for a cÌ\'il government 
serious trouble with the natives there- to consist of a governor and an exeeutÌ\'e 
after. Lying between and practically con- council to be appointed by the President 
trolling the Virgin and 
lona passages for four years, and a houi'=e of delegates 
from the Atlantic into the Caribbean Sea, of thirty-five members to be elected bi- 
Porto Rico occupies a strategic position of ennially by the qualified voters. The 
mueh importance, which, no doubt, was executi,'e couneil is composed of the in- 
recognized at an early day. Certain it is sular cabinet and five other persons of 
that several attempts were made to wrest good repute. The cabinet includes a secre- 
the i
land from Spain. Thus, in 1307, tary for ch'il affairs, an attorney-general, 
Admiral G('org
 Clifford, Earl of a treasurer, an auditor, a commissioner 
Cumberland, blockaded and captured of the interior, and a commissioner of 
San Juan, and took ]Jossesi'=ion of the education, all appointed for the term of 
i
land; but, being forced by an epi- four 
Tears. The executin council and 
df'mic of yellow fenr to withdraw, he house of delegates comprise the legislative 
destroyed the city. kiJIed a number of assembly. On 
Iay 1 this government was 
its inhabitants, and carried off as tro- established by the inauguration of GmT. 
pIties sewnty-two pieces of artilJery. Charles H. Allen, of 1\[assadlll
efts, and 
Two years before, the English free- is now in operation. By executive o1"(l('r 
hooter, Drake, had sacked and burncd of Sept. 21, ISflfI, General Dads estab- 
f;an Juan and destroved all the vessels li!"hed the qualifications of an elector as 
found in the harbo;. These disasters follows: He must be a bona fide male 
lCll to the completion of tIle ":\[orro Hsident of the municipality, 21 years of 
of f;an Juan, commenced some time be- age, and a tax-payer of record, Or able to 
fore, and an increase in the garri
on of read and write. He must also have re- 
the h:land. In September, lG25, San Juan sided in the island for two vevrs next 
was attacked bv a Dutch fleet of senn- prec
ding the date of his r

âstration, 
teen YCsi'=els an
l a detachment of 2,500 and for the last six months of said two 
men. They landed and besieged the city ycars within the municipality where the 
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for twenty-eight days, but were fÌnalIy 
forced to withdraw with considerable loss. 
In l(j:!G the French attempted a landing. 
but were rcpuls('d. BcLwe{'n this and 1 in7 
se"eral minor and un::'lH:eessful attack
 
were made. In .L\pril of that 
'ear, a 
British squadron and a detadnllcnt of 
0,500 soldiers, under Lord TIalph Aber- 
crombie, attacked San Juan, but withdrew 
after an investment of two weeks. From 
this time to the date of the American 
occupation of the island (180S) Porto 
Rico was eÀel1lpt froUl outside attack. 


Gm-ERXORS. 


Appointed. 
Maj.-Gen. .Tolm R. Brooke, A.S.A........ . Oct. 18, 1898 
Maj.-Gcll_ Guy '-. Henry, ES_A........ _' Dec. 6, 1898 
Maj.-Gen. George M. Davis, U.S,A,...... ..
Ia:r 9,1899 



[jli tary. 


Civil. 
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plf>ction is hpld. 1\Iafors, counc;lnwn. 
municipal judges. and school trustpps 
are eIeetpd annually. On Jan. 4. 1904. 
the Pnited Rtates Supreme Court dp- 
dded that f'itizf>ns of Porto Rico were not 
aliens and tha t they wen
 entitlNI 
to enter the Unitcd States without oh- 
struetion. 
American Occupation.-At the outbreak 
of the American-Spanish War in 1808 a 
plan for the conquest of Porto Hico was 
elaborated by Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
commanding general of the army, but it 
was not put into execution until after the 
fall of Santiago had released from duty 
in Cuba some of the cXlwricnced troops. 
An admncf> forcf> of 3,415 ofIicers and mcn 
under General Miles, in person, set out 
from Guantanamo TIay on July 20. and 
on July 25 landed at Uuanico, ncar Poncc, 
meeting- with thf> resiFitance only of a 
small block-house. Reveral of Admiral 
Sampson's ships had made a feint of at- 


tram;ports, under the protection of a smaH 
force of fighting ships, arrived ofT Ponce, 
and the city surrendered without a 
struggle, the Spanish officials retiring to 
San Juan and the people turning out to 
welcome the Americans. The troops wpre 
lamlf>d at Ponce on .July 2n, and on Au
. 
2 the third and last detachment debarked 
at Arro,yo, which had surrendered to the 
na vy the previous day. With a force of 
16,073 officers and men, General Miles 
started across the island, meeting with 
but littlc resistance, and being hmrtily 
welcomed by the maFiS of the pf>ople, who 
greeted the Americans as their liberators. 
The Spanish troops were defpated in the 
hills near Honnigueros, Aug. 10, and at 
Rio Canas, Aug. 13, and Uenpral Miles 
was ahout to advance on San Juan Í1"om 
several directions, when. on Aug. J4, he 
was notifipd of the armistice, and further 
operations at once ceased. 
Under Article IV. of the protocol of 
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CUFF!!:!!: A.'\iD TOIJACCO LA.
WS. 


ta<,king- San .Juan, leading the Spanish peac<, the foIIowing- COmnllSSlOn was ap- 
to withdraw tJwir troop5 from the interior pointf'(] to arrang-f' amI Fiulwrintend the 
of the island. On July 2tì the AllwI"ieans evacuation of the island hy the Spaniards: 
adnw('ed to Yaupo, and aHf>I" a short f>n- for the United Rtates: Maj.-Gen. John R. 
f'mmter seized the railroad running to Brooke, Rf'ar-Admiral \Vinfif']d R Schley, 
Ponce. Two days later several army and Rrig.-Gen. William \V. Gordon; for 
2i2 
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PORTSMOUTH-POSTAL SERVICE 


Spain: :Maj.-Gen. Ortego y Diaz, ('om. Pose,)' was at the surrendpl" of Yorktown, 
\'allarino y Carrasco, and Judge-Advocate and was afterwards with Wayne until the 
Sanchez del Aguila y I..eon. On Oct. 18, evacuation of Savannah, in I ï8
. In Feb- 
the island was formally surrendered to nlary, 1793, he was made brigadier-g
neral; 
the United States in the city of San Juan. s(.ttled in Kentucky; became State Senator 
In IS!)!) a census of the island was taken and lieutenant-governor; was major-gen- 
under the àirection of the United States eral of Kcntucky levies in 1809; and Unit- 
War Df'partment, which by departments ed States 
enator in 1812-13. He suc- 
ga ve the following: Aguadilla, 99,645; ceeded Harrison as governor of Indiana 

\1'('cibo, lG2,30S; Rayamon, 160,046; Territory in March, 1813; and in 18lû 
Guayamo, 111,98(j; Humacao, 88,501; was made agent for Indian affairs, which 
:\fayaguez, 12ï.5fifi; and Ponce, 203,191-- post he held at the time of his death, in 
total for Ule island, 9.33,2-1-3. - The popu- Shawneetown, In., :March 19, 1818. 
lation of the principal cities was: San Post, FREDERICK CnCISTIAN, l\Ioravian 
.Tnan. :

_n-1-R: Ponce, 27,9.')2; Mayaguez, missionary to the Delaware Indians, who 
l.'),IRì; _-\n'ciho. 8.00R; Agnadilla, G,425; succeeded in detaching the Delawares from 
Yalleo, li.IOS; C'ag-uas, 5,450; Guayamo, their alliance with thp French after Brad- 
5,3:U; l\lanati, 4,4!14; and Humacao, dock's defeat. 
4,428. Postal Service, ('OI.O
IAL. In IG39 a 
On .Tuly 2.), lÐOl, Prf'sident i\IcKinley post-offi('e was e!'òtablished in Boston at. the 
prodainwd civil govel'mlwl1t in Porto Rico house of lUehard Fairbanks fur" an letters 
a III I frcf'-tradp with tll(' lJnitf>d f'tatps. which are brought from beyond the seas, 
William II. Hunt was appointpil goyprnor, or are to be sent thither." The Virginia 
.Tulv 23, HUH. to suceef'd Charles II. AlIf'n. ..Assembly passed an act in 1637 for the 
Portsmouth, t1w present county seat of immediate transmission of ollìeial let- 
Hückingham county, :N. n., with a popn- tel's from plantation to plantation on pen- 
lation (1!IOO) of 9.82ï; was founded at alty of one hogshead of tohacco for each 
Htrawbf'1TY Bank. at tll(' mouth of the default. The government of New York es- 
Piscataqua River, by 
rason, who trif'd to tablished a. monthly mail to Boston in 
III' "101'11 of tIll' umnor"; but his pf'ople IGï2, and in lû7G the colonial court of 
were too indf'pendent to allow special Massachusetts established a post-office in 
pri\'ileges to an.\' onf'. An Episcopalian Hoston, appointing John Heyward post- 
named Gibson was 01(' first ministf'r at master. The first parliamentary act 
Portsmouth, for whom a ehapf>l was huilt for the esta.hlishment of a post-office 
in Hi:
R. He was disll1i
sf'd hy the Gf'neral in the English-American colonies was 
Court of l\Iassachus('tts, which claimed Imssed in April, lü92, and a royal 
jnrisdiction on'r that region, and a Puri- patent was granted to Thomas Nf'ale for 
tan minister--.J ames Parkl'r-was put in the purpose. He was to transport letters 
his plaee. See \V!LUA}I A:\'U 
L\RY, FORT. and packets .. at such rates as the I)lant- 
Posey, TmHfAs, military officer; horn ers should agree to give." Ratf's of post- 
in Yirginia. .Tuly 9. 17!)0; remoYed to 3gf' werp accordingly fixed and authorized, 
Wf'stern YirgÍ11ia in 17G9, and was quar- and measures were taken to establish a 
II rmaster to Lewis's division in Dunmore's post-office in e:1('h town in Virginia, when 
army in I iï 4. He rai!"ed a eompan.v in Neale began his operations. l\fassachu- 
Yirginia. and assistl'd in tll(> df'ff'at of setts and other colonies soon passed post- 
])11mn01"f' at Gwyn's Island. He joined al laws, and a very iml)erfect post-office 
\\'ashington, in Xew.Tersev, eat'lv in 1777; system was estahlishf'll. Neale's patent ex- 
was transferred to 'fol O'a
's l'ifl
 r('(,impnt pÏrf'd in 1710, when Parliament extended 
and with it did valuabl; sf'rvi('f' on Bemis'
 thp :English postal syostem to the colonies. 
Hf'ights and at f'aratoga. Hp c01nmanded The rate on a single letter from I..ondon 
the rf'ginwnt in tllP spring of 1778, and to New York was one shilling, and four 
'\"as finally pla(,f'd in f'Omm:md of a hattal- pf'nee additiona.l for each GO mill's. The 
ion of Ff'hi!:!f'r's rf'f1"iment, under \Ya:vne, ('hif'f officI' was established in New 
participating" in the capture of Stony York, to which letters w('re conYeved bv 
Point in .July, 1779, where he was one of rf'gular packets across the Atlantic. À 
the first to enter the works. ('olonf'l line of post-offices was soon after estab- 
'11.-8 2ï3 
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Postal Service, FEDERAL. Soon after 
the commencement of the first session of 
the first national Congrcss, Ebenezer Haz- 
ard, Postmaster-General, suggested (July 
17. I i8!1) the importance of a reorganiza- 
tion of the Post-office Department. A bill 
for the temporary f'stablishment of the 
general post-office was passed soon after- 
wards. The subject was brought up in 
Congress from time to time, until the pres- 
ent sYiitem in its general features was 
adopted in 1792. When Franklin re- 
signed the office of Postmaster-General in 
1776, the whole number of post-ofiìces in 
the United States was 75; the whole num- 
ber on .June 30, 1903, was 74,Hì!}, classified 
as follows: First-class, 242; second-class, 
1,107; third-class, 3,(j!)O; fourth-class, (j9,- 
130; and Presidential, 5.0:m. Among 
these were 34,547 money - ordcr offices 
i s sui n g 45,941,(j81 
orders. The entire re- 
ceipts of the Post-otlìce 
Department during the 

dministration of Dr. 
Franklin - about fifteen 
months - were $2i ,983, 
and the expf'nditures 
$32,142; in HIOO the re- 
ceipts of the Post-ofIìce 
Department for the fiscal 
year were $134,224,4-13, 
and the expenditures 
$138.784.487. 
The rates of postage 
from the organization uf 
the' department until 
1816 were: For a letter 
composed of a single 
piece of pappr, under 40 
miles, 8 cents; under 90 
miles, 10 cents; untIer 
150 miles, 12
 cents; 
under 300 miles, 17 
cents; under 500 miles, 
20 cents; and oyer fiUO 
miles, 25 cents. The 
rates were made by law 
in 1816 for a single let- 
ter, not OYer 30 miles, 
6%, cents; over 30 and 
under 80 miles, 10 cents; 
over 80 and under 150 miles, 18% 
cents; over 400 miles, 25 cents. and 
an additional rate for every additional 
piece of paper. If a letter weighed an 
274 


lished on Neale's old routes, north of the 
present city of Portsmouth, N. H., and 

ollth to Philadelphia, and irregularly ex- 
tended, a few years later, to \Villiams- 
burg, Va. The post left for the South a.s 
often as letters enough were deposited to 
pay the e
pense. Finally an irregular 
postal conullunication was established with 
Charleston. In 1i53 Dr. 
'ranklin was ap- 
pointed deputy postmaster-general for the 
colonies. It wa.s a lucrative office and he 
held it until 1 i7 -t, when he ,vas dismissed 
because of his active sympathy with the 
colonists in their quarrel with the minis- 
try. For a while the colonial postal sys- 
tem was in confusion. \Villiam Goddard, 
a printer, went from colony to colony 
making efforts to establish a "constitu- 
tional post-office," in opposition to the 
"royal mail." \Yhen, in Hi5, almost 
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STAMPIXG-T IHLE IN A LARGE POST-OFFICB. 


eyery vestige of royal power was swept 
from the colonies, the Continental Con- 
gress appointed ( July 26 ) Dr. Franklin 
Pos tlllaster- General. 
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ounce, four times these rates were charged. a letter of one-half ounce in weight, under 
After railroad facilities were established, 3,000 miles, if prepaid, 3 cents j or if not 
these high rates caused man)' letters to be prepaid, 5 cents; over 3,000 miles, 6 or 12 
carried by express between the several cents; to foreign countries not over 2,500 
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cities, at rates much below those of the miles, except where postal arrangements 
post-otlicP. As early as 1836, Edwa-rd Ever- had been made, 10 cent 
; over 2,500 miles, 
ett, in Congress, proposed measures for re- 20 cents. Transient newspapers, circulars, 
ducing the postage. The matter wa-s agi- t'nd other printed matter, 1 cent an ounce 
tnted in puhlic discussions until 1843, under 300 miles, and greater distances in 
when the general discontent was manifest- proportion. Books, under 32 ounces, 1 
ed by resolutions passed by various legis- cent an ounce, if prepaid j 2 cents an ounce 
latures in
tructing their Senators and re- if not. The next 
rear the law was modi- 
questing their Representatives in Congress fied. Letters sent over 3,000 miles and not 
to adopt measures for reduction. The prepaid were charged 10 cents; ne" ,,- 
Postmaster-General (\Yickliffe), in an papers, etc., under 3 ounces, 1 cent. 
elaborate report, recommended a moderate Hooks weighing less than 4 pounds, under 
reduction. and in 1845 the following rates 3.000 miles, 1 cent an ounce j over 3.000 
were established: For a letter not exceeding miles, 2 cents. By an act of the same year 
one-half ounce in weight, under :300 miles, (185
), stamps and stamped envelopes 
5 cents; over 300 mile
, 10 cents, and an were ordered. Bya law of 
Iarch 3, 1835, 
additional rate for every additional half- the mtes on single inland le-tters were re- 
ounce- or fraction thereof. In the next duced to 3 cents for tt II dista.nces under 
Congress unsuccessful dforts were made to 3,000 milf's, and 10 cents for all over that; 
iUl'reasf' the rates on letters, but on news- and all inland letter-postage was to be pre- 
papers and magazines they were raised, paid. 
and prepayment was required. Postage on In 1863 the rate of postage was made 
circulars was raised to 3 cents, and news- uniform at 3 cents on all domestic letters 
paper postage to Oregon and California, not exceeding half an ounce in weight, and 
at tlw close of the w,u with :\Texico. was 
 cents additional for every half-ounce or 
fiwd at 4% cents each. The If'tter charge fraction tlwreof. The rates on printed 
to California via Chagres and Panama was matter were also modified. In 1868 the 
40 cents. law was so aUH'nde-d as to allow weekly 
In 18!)1 a law was passed establishing newspapprs to he sent free to regular 
the following rates of letter postage: For subscribers residing in the county. By 
275 
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the act of 1855, provision was made for transmission of letters. In February, 1883. 
the registration of valuable letters on the Congress, by act, fixed the postage on 
payment of a specific fee; but the gov- single letters at 2 cents after Oct. I, 1883. 
ernment is not liahle for the loss of any Second-class matter (periodicals), is car- 
registered mail-matter; the system simply ded at the nominal rate of I cent per 
provides for greater certainty in trans- pound. 
mission. In 18i4 the cost of registration Potomac, ARMY OF. Sce PENINSULAI
 
was reduced from 1:5 cents to 8 cents, in CAMPAIGN. 
addition to the regular postage. In June, Pottawattomie Indians, an Algonquian 
I8i5. it was raisf'd to HI cents, but after- family which occupied the lower penin- 
wards restored to 8 ('cnts. sula of Michigan, and spoke one of the 
The money-order systf'm was establish- rudest dialects of that nation. At the 
ed in the United States Nov. I, 1864, in beginning of the seventeenth century they 
ordcr to promote public convenience and were in scattered and apparently imle- 
insure safety in the transfer by mail of pendent bands, without the faintest sign 
small sums of money. That security is of any civil government. Hunters and 
obtained by omitting from the order the fishers, and cultivators of a little maize, 
name of the payee, ,:h:
h is added on they were wand
rers, and were frequently 
the receipt of the order. Orders are is- engaged in wars with neighboring tribes. 
sned. for Rums not exceeding $100; larger The Iroquois finally drove them to the 
SUIllS by increal"ing the number of orders shores of Green Bay, where the French 
accordingly. The charge for issuing a Jesuits established a mission among them. 
money-ûrder for sums not exceeding $2 50, They became allies of the Frcnch in the 
3 cents; $.), 5 cents; $10, 8 cents; $20, 10 wars with the Iroquois and the English, 
cents; $
O, 12 cents; $40, 15 cents; $50, and they gradually spread over southern 
18 cents; $(j0, 20 cents; $75, 25 cents; Michigan and northern Illinois and Indi- 
$100, 30 cents. On June 30, lU03, there ana. Thc Pottawattomies joined PmlTIAC 
were 34,54 i money-order offices. (q. v.), and were the friends of the Eng- 
By act of June 8, 1872, the l)ostmaster- lish in the Revolutionary \Var, and sub- 
Gf'neral was authorized to issue postal- sequentIy, but joined in the treaty at 
cards to the puhlic at a cost of I cent Greenville in 17!)5. In the War of 1812 
each. The first cards were issued in May, they again joined the English, under the 
I8i3. The rates of postage established by influence of TECUMSEII (q. v.). After- 
acts prior to I8id Wf're as foHows: Single wards they made treaties with the United 
letters (domestic), uniform for any dis- States for the cession of their lands, 
fance, :j cents for every half-ounce, and for when a large tract was assigned them 
each additional half-ounce, 3 cents. This in Missouri, and the whole tribe, mun- 
applies to all scaled matter, whether in bering about 4,000, settled there in 1838. 
manuscript or printed. There are two A portion of them are Roman Catholics, 
other classes of mail-matter; one embraces and the remainder are pagans. They are 
all regularly supplied newspapers, maga- divided into the St. Joseph, Wabash, 
7ines, and ppriodieals, exclusively in print, and Huron bands, .who al'e Roman Cath- 
and the other embraces pamphlets, tran- olics, and the Prairie band, who are 
foiif'nt newfoipapers, magazines, and articles pagans. Missions among the latter have 
oi merchandise, seNls, roots, scions, en- failed, and they have scattered, some of 
gravings, etc., for all of which there are them having gone to 
'Iexico. The ðperi- 
graded prices. I
etters not taken from a ment of giving a certain amount of land 
post-office, or the directions of which are to each individual was undertaken with 
not clear, are sent to the Dead-letter Office 1,400 of them in 1867, and was partially 
in \Vashington, where they are examined, successful. . In ISfI!} there were seventy- 
and, as far as possible, they and their seven Huron Pottawattomies at the l\Iack- 
contents are returned to the 8ender. The inac agency in Michigan; 560 Prairie 
quantity of these letters is very large. hand Pottawattomies at the Pottawatto- 
Postal arrangements have been made with mie and Great Nemaha agency in Kansas; 
foreign governments by which great fa- and 756 Citizen Pottawattomies at the Sac 
cility and security are obtained in the and Fox agency in Oklahoma. 
276 
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Potter, CHANDI.F.R F.ASTl\[AN, author; 18(j6. He died in K ewport, R. I., Feb. 
horn in Concord. N. n.. :March 7, HW7; 10, 1887. 
graduatpl! at Dartmouth ColIege in 1831; Powderly, TEnE
(,E YINCENT, lahor 
editor and puhlisher of the Manchester leader; born in Carbondale, Pa., Jan. 22, 
Democrat in East Concord, in 1844-48; IS:!!}; clcctcll ll1a
Tor of Scranton in 1878; 
was also connected with other periodicals. general master-workman of the Knights 
His puhlications include History of JJIan- of Labor in 187!)-03; admitted to the bar 
chester, K. ll.; a new edition of Belknap's in 18!}..!; U. S. cOlluuissioner-general of 
llistory of New Hampshire, with Notes emigration in 1897; resigned, 1!J02. 
alld a ('ontinuation to 18GO; and contri- Powell, EDWARD PAYSON, author; born 
butionR on the Penohscot and other East- in Clinton, N. Y., in 1833; graduated at 
f'rn Indians in Schoolcraft's History of Hamilton ColIege in IS!)3 and at Union 
the Indians. He died in Flint, Mich., Theological Seminary in 1858; was first a 
Aug. 4. 18(j8. Congregational and afterwards a Unita- 
Potter, ELISHA REYNOLDS, jurist; rian minister; and then entered journal- 
born in South Kingston, R. I., June 20, ism; was connected with the St. Louis 
1811; graduated at Harvard' ColIege in nlob('-flc11!ocrat for a numb('r of years, 
1830; commissioner of Rhode Island pub- and subseqtH'ntly became associat{' {'ditor 
lie schools in 184!}-54; subsequently be- of The Ncw Unity, in Chicago. He is the 
came a judgp of the State Supreme Court. author of OU1' II credit.'} from nod; Lib- 
His puhlications include A. Brief Account erty and !.ife; and X ullification and Se- 
of Rmissiol/s of Paper Money made by cession in the Unitcd .8tatcs. 
the ('olony of Rhode J.<dwul; Rrport on the Powell, .JOHN \VEST.EY, naturalist; born 
Condition and Improl'cfI/Pnt of thr Public in 
rount \Iorris, N. Y., l\Iarch 24, 1834; 
Schools of Rhode IÛand; Early History graduated at Illinois Wesleyan ColIege; 
of Narraganset, 'Leith an A.ppcndix of served in the 2d Illinois Artillery during 
Ori!Jinal Docun/ents; The Bible and the Civil War; lost his right arm at the 
l'rayrr in Public Hrhools, etc. He died in liattJe of Shiloh; and was promot('d 
South Kingston, R. 1., April 10, 18S2. major. In 18ß!) he explored the Grand 
Potter, ROßERT B., military officer; born Cafton of the Colorado niver, and his suc- 
in Schenectady, N. Y., .July lG, 1820; ('('ss in that undertaking resulted in a 
son of Bislíop Alonzo Potter; was a FOystematic survey by the Smithsonian 
succesf:ful lawyer in New York City Institution, and later by the Department 
when the Civil 'Val' hroke out. He enter- of the Intedor. He was made director of 
ed the military f:er\'Íce as major of the the United States bureau of ethnology in 
Shepanl TIifles, amI led the attack with 1870, and of the United Htates geologi. 
Reno's Zouaves and tIt<' !}th New Jersey cal survey in 1880; resigned the latter in 
Regiment on Roanoke Island, Feb. 8, 18(j2. 1804, hut retained the former. His puLli- 
He was wounded at 
ewbern; behaved gal- cations include Explorations of thr Colo- 
lantly at the head of his regiment in bat- rodo Rivcr; Rcport on Geology of the 
tIes in Virginia, and at Antidam carried Uinta !Jlotintain.<
; Report on .Lrid Rc- 
the stone bridge on the National left, when gions of Unitc(l Rtates; Intro(luetion to 
h(' was again wounded. He was in the bat- the Study of Indian Lan!Jua!J(w; Studies 
tIe at Frpderickshnrg, and was made brig- in Rociolo[f.Ij: Cations of the rolorado; etc. 
adier-gen('ral of vohmtcers in March, 1863. He died in Hawn, Maine, Sept. 23, 1002. 
lIe command('d a di\
iHion in the siege of Powell, \VILLIAM HE'.RY, artist; born 
Vickshurg, was active in the defence of in New York City, Feb. 14, 1823; began 
Knoxville, and commanded a corps against the stuùy of art early in life in his native 
T.ongstr('et in ']'mnesRee. In command of city and later studied in Europ{'. His 
a division in the Army of the Potomac, JJistorieal works includp Dc Roto nis- 
Iif' was distinguished throughout the Rich- cnL'er-ing the Mi.<:.<:i.<:sippi: PelTY's Victory 
mond campaign in 18fi.t-(j!), and was shot 011 Lake Erie; Sir.r/e of 1'('1"a ('ruz; EaUlr 
through the body at Petersburg (April or Burna T'ista; IJandiny of thc Pilgrim.<:: 
2. lR(j!)), hut recovered. IIp was pl"O- i
cott'."l Rntry into the City of -'lexieo,' 
motf'd major-gPJwral of volunteers in ] Stir.. 1Va8hington at r alley For!}r; and (,hris- 
and was mnster('d out of the service in t()phrr {'olumbus brfore the Court of 
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which Thorwaldsen pronounced a master- 
piccf'. The next year he produced Uw ex- 
quisite figure of the (Jrcrl
 N/I/r(', thf' most 
widely known of his works, and of which 
six duplicates in marble have been made, 
besides casts amI reduced copies. He was 
accurate in his portraits, and the greater 
portion of his works consists of bu:;ts 
of distinguished men. He made portrait 
statues of \Yashington for the State of 
Louisiana, of Calhoun for South Carolina 
(which has been called his best work of 
the kind), and of \\'ebster for l\Iassa- 
chusetts. 
Powhatan, Indian sagamore, or em- 
peror; born about 15:50; was on the Vir- 
ginia peninsnla between the York and 
.James rivers when the English first set- 
tled there in HiO;. His Indian name was 
\Yah-un-so-na-cook. He lived about a mile 
below the foot of the falls of the James 
River, Richmond, 
and there Captain 
Smith and his ('om- 
pan ions, ð.ploring 
the stream, found 
him. By his wis- 
dom and prowess he 
had raised himself 
to the rank of saga- 
more, or civil ruler, 
onr thirty Indian 
trihes. and was en- 
titled Powha tan. 
ha\'ing a I"ignifi- 
eance like that of 
Pharaoh, the o/Iìcial 
title of a line of 
kings of Egypt. His 
subjects numlwrpd 
about 8,000. and 
he is known in his- 
tory simply as Pow- 
hatan. When he be- 
eame emperor he re- 
sided chiefly at We- 
roworomoco (now 
Shelly), on the York 
River, in Gloucester 
county, Va. He 
treated the English 
]wople hospitably. 
hut his younger 
brother. Opeehanm- 
nough. King of Pa- 
munkey, was always 


POWERS-POWHATAN 


Salamanca. He died in New York City, 
Oct. G, 187!). 
Powers, HmA'[. sculptor; horn in 
Woodstoek. \'t., July 2H, 180.,; went to 
Ohio in early liff', and on the death of his 
father made his residence in Cincinnati, 
where he was employed in a reading-room, 
a produce-store, and with a clock-maker. 
He learned the art of modelling in plaster 
from a German. and soon made se\"eral 
busts of considerable merit, and was mana- 
ger of the wax-work d('partment of the 
museum at Cin('innati. In 1
;
.) he \\ent 
to \Yashington. where he sucees..fully mod- 
elled busts of distinguished men, and with 
the assi<;tance of Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, he was enabled to establish 
himself at Florence, Italy. in 1837, where 
he resided until his death, June 27, 1873. 
There he soon rose to emine-nce in his pro- 
fession, making an ideal statue of Eve 


l'UV.IIAT..
 :SITTI.)iG 1:S :STAn: (From an uk! pl"lIIt). 
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hostile to them. When Captain Smith came betrothed to an Englishman, and 
was taken prisoner by him, he con- with the consent of her fathcr was mar- 
duded the captain first to his own village, ried to him. After that Powhatan was 
and then to the palace of Powhatan on the fast friend of the settlers. He died 
the York. At the former place the Ind- in April, 1618, and was succeeded by 
ians held incantations for three days to Opechancanough, an enemy of the Eng- 
discover Smith's character, for they were lish. 
in doubt whether he was the incarnation Powhatan Indians, a branch of the 
of the good or the evil spirit. Then they Algonquian family, which composed a con- 
took him to Powhatan and asked him to federacy of about thirty bands, including 
decide the prisoner's fate. The emperor, the Accohannocks and Accomacs, on the 
seated upon a raised platform in a stately eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. Their 
arbor covered with branches, and with a sagamore was POWIIATAX (q. v.). After 
favorite daug-htpr on each side of him, with Powhatan's dcath his people made h\;o at- 
solemn worùs adjudged Smith to death. tf'mpts (1622, 1(44) to exterm.inate the 
The sympathy of one of Powhatan's EngIish, but they thelllselves were so weak- 
daughters sayed him, and through her in- ened by the contest that the confederacy 
fluence friendship \Vas maintained, with fen in pieces at the death of Opechan- 
some interruptions, between the emperor canough, Powhatan's brother and RUC- 
and the EngIish until Powhatan died. cessor. Of aU that oJll..
e great confederacy 
In Hi08 Captain Newport came to Vir- in lower Yirginia, not one representative, 
ginia with presents for Powhatan. Among it is beIieved, exists on earth, nor one 
these was a hasin. a ewer, some clothes, tongue "peaks the dialect. 
and a crown for the dusky monarch, with Pownall, THO)IAS, statesman: born in 
orders for him to he crowned. Captain I
incoln. England. in 17
0; graduated at 
Smith was then president of the colony, Cambridge in 1743, and was made secre- 
and he, as special ambassador of the King tary to the commissioners of trade and 
of Eng-Iand, summoned the emperor to plantations in 1745. He came to America 
Janwstown to undergo the ceremony of in 175:3 as secretary to Governor Osborn, 
coronation. Powhatan, with dignity, re- of New York, whom he succeeded as lieu- 
fused to go, saying, " I also am a king; and tenant-gO\-ernor. He was a memher of the 
if th(' King of England has sent me gifts, ['olonial Congress at Alhany in lï:14, and. 
they should be brought to me; I shall was governor of :!\Ia--sachusetts from 1757 
not go to receive them." Newport went to li60. In 1760-(jl he was governor of 
to Powhatan with the gifts. They were ac- South Carolina, and returning to England 
cepted: but no persuasions could induce was maile a director-general of the office 
the J ndian monarch to kneel to receive the of control with the rank of colonel. En- 
crown. Only by two Englishmen bearing tering Parliament in lí(j
. he was one of 
down heavily upon his shoulders could he the most powerful friends of the Ameri- 
be brought to a position that might be con- cans in that body. 
sidered as kneeling; and so he had the Pownall, who, as governor of l\Ial"sa- 
crown placed upon his head. The act chusetts, and a travener, explorer, and 
finished. a pistol was fired, and was fol- civil officer in the central portion of the 
lowed by a voHey from the boats in the Union, had become wen acquainted with 
York River. Powhatan was startled by a the characteristics of the American peo- 
fpar of treachery, but when assured that pIe, published in England. at the hpginning 
aH was right, he accepted this acknowledg- of 1780, a memorial to the sOYereigns in 
ment of his royal state, and gave a slight Europe, in which he said the s,vstem 01 
present to be convered to his brothcr the establishing colonies in various cHmates to 
King of England. create a monopoly of the peculiar products 
Powlmtan's friend;;llip was almost de- of tlwir lahor was at an end: that Anwr- 
stroypd when Captain Argall, a rough, ica was so far removed from thp in- 
half-piratical mariner, kiònappeò POCA- fluences of Europe and its emhroiled inter 
HO
1'AR (q. 1'.) to extort favors from her ests that it was without a real enemy, 
father. Powhatan was grieved, but re- and the L"nited States of AmerÍ<'a had 
mained firm. Meanwhile Pocahontas be- taken an equal station with the pations 
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upon earth; that negotiations were of no turns ew>ry way to prevent man's quitting 
consequence either to the right or the fact this Old World, multitudes of their people, 
-thc independence of America was "a many of the most useful, enterprising spir- 
fixed fact"; that its government, young its, will emigrate to the new one. Much 
and strong, would struggle by the vigor of the active property will go there, too:' 
of its internal healing principles of life He alluded to the folly of the sovereigns 
against all evils in its system and sur- trying to check the progress of the Ameri- 
mount them. "Its strength will grow cans, and said: "Those sovereigns of Eu- 
with years," he said, "and it will estab- rope who shall call upon their ministers 
lish its constitution:' He asserted his be- to state to them things as they really do 
Hef that in time the \Vest Indies must, uist in nature, shall form the earliest, the 
.. in the course of events, become part of more sure, and natural connection with 
the great North American dominion." He North America, as being, what she is, an 
predicted the casting off by the Spanish independent State. . . . Tllf' new cmpire 
colonies in South America of thcir de- of .America is, like a giant, ready to run 
pendence upon Rpain, which occurred in its course. The fostering care with which 
less than fifty ycars aftcrwards, because the rival powers of Europe will Ilurse it 
.. 
outh America," he said, "is growing insures its establishment beyond all doubt 
too much for Spain to manage; it is in and danger." As early as 17liO, Powwtll, 
power independent, (lUd will be so in act who had associated with liberal men while 
as soon as any occasion shall call forth upholding the King's prerogative, many 
that power." Hc spoke of the civilizing times said that the political independence 
activity of the human race having free of the Americans was certain, and near at 
course in Amcrica, the people there, han(l. On one occasion Hutchinson, who, 
" standing on the high ground of improve- eig'ht years later, was in Pownall's official 
ment up to which the most enlightened seat in Massachusetts, hearing of these re- 
parts of Europe have advanced, like marks, exclaimed, "Not for centurií's!" 
eaglets, commence the first efforts of their for he knew how strong was the a1Tí'ction 
pinions from a towering advantage." of New England for the fatherland. He 
He lauded Amcrica as " the poor man's did not know how str
ng was the desire of 
country," where labor and mental develop- the people for liherty. Pownall died in 
nwnt went hand in hand-where" many a Bath, England, 'Feb. 25, 1805. 
real philosopher, a politician, a warrior, Pownall, }i'ORT, ERECTION OF. Governor 
cmerges out of this wilderness, as the seed Pownall, of l\Ias
achu8etts, took possession 
rises out of the ground where it hath lain of the country around the ]'enohseot 
burií'd for its scason." He referred to the River in no')!), and secured it hy the 
freedom of the mechanic arts that would be erection of a fort there. It was done hy 
secured by independencc, where no laws 400 men granted by Massachusptts for thc 
lock up the artisan, and said, "The purpose, at a cost of about $15,000, and 
moment that the progress of civilization named Fort Pownall. 
is ripe for it, manufactures will grow and Prairie Grove, RATTLE AT. In the 
increasc with an astonishing exuberancy." f:ummer of ISG2 Gen. T. C. Hindman 
Referring to ship-building. he said: "Their gathered. about 40,000 mf'n. largely made 
eommerce hath heen striking deep root"; up of guerilla bands, in the vicinity of 
and referrcd to ocean and inland navi- the Ozark Mountains. Sehofield, leaving 
gation as becoming" our vital principle of Curtis in command of his district, march- 
life, extended through cur organized being, ed against them late in September, 18li2, 
our nature." "Before long," he said. the with 8,000 men under Gen. .T. G. Blunt. 
Amcricans "will be trading in the South 'l'his officer attacked a portion of them at 
Sea, in the Spice Islands, and in China. }.'ort 'Vayne, near :!\JaysviIIc (Oct. 
2), 
. . . Commerce will open the door to im- and drove tllPm into thc Ill!lian country. 
migration. By constant intercmmÍmnion, A week later a cavalry force undí'r Oe;l. 
America will every day approach nearer F. J. Herron struck another portion on 
and nearer to Europe. "Cnles8 the great thc '''hite Hiver and droyc t1]('m into the 
potentates of Europe can station cherllhim mountains. Ill-health compelled Schofield 
at every avenue with a flaming sword that to reli!lquish command, which was as- 
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Burned by Blunt. Hindman now deter- 
mined to strike a decisive blow for the re- 
con
ry of Arkansas from National con- 
trol. Late in November he had in one 
body about 20,000 men on the western 
borders of Arkansas, and on the 28th 
moved against Blunt. His advance, com- 
ro
ed of Marmaduke's cavalry, was at- 
tacked and defeated by Blunt on Boston 
Mountains. The latter now took position 
at Cane Hill, where HindnHln tricJ. to 
crush him. Hindman erossl'd the 
\rkan- 
sas Rin'r at Van 8uren (Dec. 1, ISü2) 
\\ith ahout 11,000 men, inc1U11in
 2,000 
canLlry, and joined 1Iannaùuke. Told of 
this, Blunt sent to Herron, then just over 
the 
Iissouri border, for tu;::;istance. 
He immediately marcheù into Al'kansas 
at the rate of 20 miles a day, with guns 
3Ull trains. He sent forward cavalry, but 
on the morning of Dec. 7 he met a part 
of them who had been driven back by 
:àlarmaduke's horsemen. :\Ieanwhile, 
Blunt had been skirmishing with the Con- 
fedprates, who had turned his left flank 
and wpre making for his trains. Both he 
and Herron were now in a perilous eOUlli- 
tion. Herron had arrind with his main 
al"my on Dec. 7, and marching on met 
the mounted guard of the Confederatps 
at a little i.1ettlemcnt called Prairie Grove. 
Dive
teù of his c
n aIry, he had only 
about 4,Onn etfecti\'e men. Ignorant 
of the near presence of a heavy force 
under Hindman, he left a strong 
position. drove the Confederate cav- 
alry aeross the ri\"Cr. and was t}wl"e 
confrontpd by about 20,OOn men, 
weII pORted on a wooded ridge. 
Herron did not suspect their num- 
ber. and, pushing on, was instantly 
drh'en back. He pushed a battery 
forward whieh did such execution 
that the Confederates supposed his 
forcp was much largcr than it was. 
He then threw three full batteries 
across a creek, supported by thÙe 
reginlf'nts. opened on the flank of 
the Confederates with a terrihle 

tonn of grapo and canister, silenced 
their guns, and pressed up the ridge 
and captured a battery there. The 
:Kationah., unable to hold it, fell 
back; and for a while the result 
was douhtfu1. \\"hile HplTon was 
t.hus struggling, Blunt came l'P and 


fell upon the Confederate left where troops 
had been massed to turn Herron's right. 
A severe battle ensued which continued 
for nearly four hours. Night ended the 
conflict. The Nationals slept on their 
arms on the battle-field. The Confeder- 
ates retreated under cover of the night, 
marched rapidly, and escaped. The Na- 
tional loss was 1,148, of which 167 were 
killed. Blunt estimated the Confederate 
loss at 3,000, as his command buried 
about 1,000 kiIled on the battIe-field. 
Hindman reported his loss at 1,317. 
Pratt, DANIEL JOIIN:-';ON, educator; 
Lurn in \VcsÌJlloreland, N. Y., March 8, 
1827; graduated ai Hamilton College in 
IS.31; Lccamc assistant f'ecretary of the 
board of regents of the University of the 
Ht.ate of Kew York. Hi:,; publications in- 
clude Biographical )'otiec of Peter 1J Y rax- 
CLll; Anltals of l'ublic Ed ltcation in the 
Btate of )Tew York, 162/j-17W; and most 
of the History of the Boundruics of the 
Niatc of Xe1V rod.-. He died in Albany, 
N. Y., Sept. 12, 1884. 
Prayer in Congress, FIRST. 
VrclIE, JACOß. 
Preble, EDW AIm, naval officer; born in 
Portland, 
\Ie., Aug. 1.3, 1761. At the a
e 
of sixteen J'ears he made a voyage to Eu- 
lope in an .American privateer, and in 
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MEDAL PRESENTED TO COMMODORE PREBLE. 


] 779, when eightpen 
'ears of age, served vey, also in 1852-53. H(' was in the ex- 
as midshipman in tIle rrotcctor. He was pedition to Japan and China (18,32-56), 
made prisoner and was in the JERSEY and destroJ'ed Chinese pirates in 18;)4.. 
PRTSO
-SHIP (q. v.) for a wllile. After .Afterwards he was with the South Pacific 
the war he occupied himself as ship- Squadron; and during the Ch'n War he 
master until ] 798, when he was named was an active commander in the Gulf 
one of the five lieutenants appointed by region. He was with Farragut at New 
the government. In 17!)!) he was commis- Orleans in l\Iay, 18()2, and in July was 
sioned captain, and made a voyage to the commissioned commandpr. He commanded 
East Indies in the Essex for the protec- the naval brigade at the battle of Honey 
tion of American commerce. In 1803 he Hill, S. C. In 1867 he was commissioned 
took command of the frigate Constitution, captain and became chief of staff of the 
and in June, as commodore, was placed Pacific :-:quadron. After some import ani 
in command of the squadron sent duties at 'Vashington, he was appointed 
against Tripoli. Ry a series of !"kilful commandant of the naval rendezvous at 
bombardments of Tripoli he brought its Boston in 1871-72. On Kov. 12, 18il, he 
ruler to terms. He was superserled by was made commodore, and from 1873 to 
Barron, in :-:eptemher, 1804, and returned 1876 was commandant of the navy-yard 
home, when Congress voted him the at Philadelphia. On Sept. 30, 1876, he 
thanks of the nation and a gold medal. was made rear-admiral; commanded the 
He died in Portland, Me., Aug. 25, 1807. South Pacific fìquadron, 1877-78; was re- 
Preble, GEORGE HEXRY, naval officer; tired as rear-admiral, 1878. He died in 
born in PorUand, 1\1e., Feb. 25, 1816; Boston, l\Iass., March 1, ISS:>. 
J'ephew of Edward Preble; entered the Preble, .JEDEDIAH, military officer: born 
navy as midshipman, Oct. 10, 1835; in Wens, :Me., in 1707; father of ]
dward 
sernd in the Mediterranean and the West I'reble; was a sailor in early life, and in 
Indies; became passed midshipman in 1746 was a captain in a provincial regi- 
1841; sf'l"YCd in the Florida 'Var, and in ment. He was a lieutenant-colonel under 
the Ht. LOllis went round the world as Genpral 'Vinslow at tlt(' dispersion of the 
ading master and acting lieutenant. He Acadians in lïf>;). He rose to the rank of 
nl80 Rerverl in tIle war with l\Tp:\.ieo as llrigadier-general in 1759, and was twelve 
c\:('eutiv(> of1ker of the Prtrf'l. He be- 
years a Reprpsel1tative. Tn 1774 the Pro- 
came lieutenant early in 1848, while yet vincial Congress of l\fas!';achusetts made 
in service against l\fexieo; and from 1840 him a brigadier-general. He was a State 
to 18;)1 he was attached to the coast sur- Senator if) 1780, and judge of the Supreme 
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Court. He died in Portland, 
Ie., 
[arch Presb.rterian Church of the South, and 
11, 178-1. the llame of the Preshyterian Church in 
Pre-emption Rights. In ISlü the first the Vnited 
tates was ;lllopted. The doc- 
pre - emption Lill for ::;ettlers on puulic trine and policy of this or"aniza tion are 
lands "a::. passed hy Congress, not, huw- in the main 'similar to "'those of the 
ever, without mlH..h opposition. This act Xorthern Chun'h. The reports for 190-1 
alIowed !"ettlers on the puLlic domain the were as follows: ::\Iinisters, 1,517; 
right to purchase :3:W acres. churches, 3.0,U: members. 
3.).l-1
. 
Prentice, (iEORGE DEXI:';O
, journali!"t; Presbyterian Church in the United 
Lorn in Preston, Conn., Dec. lR, 180
; States of America, the name of the 
"as graùuated at Brown rnÎ\'ersity in Presuyterian Church operatÎlw in the 
IS
3; admitted to the Lar in 18
!), Lut XorU;ern section of the rnit:d States. 
ne\-er practised; was 011 the staff of the The first church was estaLlished Lv John 
XCIV England 'Weekly RaielV for two Young. a Puritan minister. on Lo;"g Isl- 
years: and from 18:31 till his death was and in Hi-1u: and another was organi7ed in 
editor of the Louisville Journal (now Hempstead in lG-1
. The Presbyterians 
Courier-Journal). He was the author of are Calvinistic in doctrine and in polic,T' 
Life of Henry Clay and Poems. He died have four supervising hoards. viz., tÌl
 
in Louisville. Ky.. Jan. 
2, 1870. se!"sion. the presLytery. the synod. and 
Prentiss, BEXJ.UIIX ::\L-\YBERRY. mili- tlH' general as"emLlv. This last body is 
tary officer; born in Belleville, Ya.. XOL the supreme juùiciai and legislative c
urt 
23,1819: served as captain in the ::\[e-xi- of the Church. In 1741 a di\'Îsion oceur- 
can '''ar: in April, 18Gl. became colOJwl red. owing to differences which hall sprung 
of the 7th Illinois Y olunteers; in l\Ia
T. up regarding "uhscription to the Confes- 
18Gl, was commi,.;sioned brigadier-general sion of Faith and certain doctrines and 
of \'olunteers, and s('n
ed in :Missouri until practices. Those who held to a strict sub- 
April, IS(j
, when he joined General scription were called Old Side and those 
Grant. and fought in the battle of f'hiloh, who believed in a more liberal interprpta- 
where he was taken prisoner. Early in .Tuly, tion the Xew f-;ide Pre"byterians. In 18
7 
ISG3, he defeated a Confederate force under the latter hody Lecanw divided into the 
neneral" Holmes and Price. at Helena, .-\rk. Old f'chool and Xew Rehool a
semblies. on 
He died in Bethany. Mo.. .Jan. 8. 1901. account of differences concerning the 
Prentiss, ('HARLE". author; born in atonement. 'Yhen the Ch
il 'Yar broke 
Reading. ::\[ass., Oct. R. 1774; graduated out the 
orthern churches beeame sepa- 
at Harnud College in 170;): and entered Iated from tho!':e of the South and adhered 
journalism. His publications inelude Lifp to the New School principles. Rince lRlìfl 
of Robert Treat Pain.e: [,ife of Gen. nïl- the Northern Church has grmYll rapidly, 
litHIl Caton: History of the United .9totes: ewn extending into tile South. where it 
7'r;al of ('ahin and Hopkins; etc. He has had large additions. The reports for 
dipll in Brimfield. ::\Ia:,;s.. Oct. 20, 18
0. If10-t were as follow!':: 'Ministers. 7.4-1:); 
Prentiss, SERGEAXT S)flTH. law
'er; churches. 7.G:W: and memhers, l.O-t-1.1Gl. 
Lorn in Portland, )[e.. Sppt. 30. IROR; he- Prescott, RICHARD. milibny oflicf'r; 
c.lme a lawypr and practi
ed in Vick!':burg. born in Lancashire, England. in 'I 7
;;: was 
Miss.: and "as a memher of CongTess in sent to Canada in 177:3 as hrevet-colonel 
Hì:J
-:m. As an orator he was acknowl- of the 7th Foot. On the capture of ::\[on- 
edged to be without an equal in the South. treat late in 1775, Preseott, who haù tlle 
H(' dipd in Logwood. :\[i8s.. .Tuly 1, 18:>0. local rank of brigadier-general. attempted 
Presbyterian Church in the United to p!':cape to Qlwhec with the British 
States, the name of that branch of the troops, hut was compelled to surrender. 
Presbyterian Church located in the He was exchanged the following Septem- 
Southern States. In lR.")8. owing to the Ler for General SulliYan. and was soon 
slayery agitation, the Xew School Preshy- afterwards made colonel of his regiment. 
terian churches of the Routh spparated On the capture of Rhode Island. late in 
from those of the Korth. In IRG4 tllis 17in. he wa:;> placpd in command therp. 
body. which was known as the United and made his quarters at a farm-IlOuse 
Sy
od, South, united with the Old School a short distance from Kewport. His con- 
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duct had bccome very offensive to the 
\Vhigs, and to the inhahitants generally, 
who wished to get rid of him. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Darton, with thirty-eight picked 
men, in four whale-boats, accompanied 
by a negro named Prince, crossed .Kana- 
ganset Bay from Warwick Point at 0 
]'.
f. on July 10, 1777, to accomplish the 
task. Barton divided his men into small 
parties, and to each assigned a special 
duty. Misleading the sentinel at the gate 
of the house, belonging to Samuel O\'er- 
ton, Barton entered. })rescott was sleep- 
ing in an upper room. Ascending to it, 


to Hhode Island, and remained in com- 
mand there until it was evacuated, Oct. 
2;'), li70. He was made major-general in 
1777, and lieutenant-general in 1782. He 
died in England in October, 1788. 
Prescott, \VILLlA1\I, military officer; 
born in Groton, l\Iass., Feb. 20, 172G; was 
a provincial colonel at the capture of 
Cape Breton in 1754, and was one of 
Gen('ral \Vinslow's captains in Nova Sco- 
tia in 173G, when the dispersion of the 
Acadians took place (see ACADIA). Pres- 
cott inherited a large estate at Pepper- 
ell, and held several offices of trust then'. 
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the negro hurst in a panel of the door, \Yhen tlw news of the fight at Lexington 
through which Barton entered, spi:wd the rr>adH'd him he assembled a regiment of 
genpral, baùe him he lwrfeet1y silent, awl. millutp-men, of which he beCl1lll<' colonel, 
J:llrrying him to one of ill(' hoats, thrust and marched to Camhridge. \Vhen it was 
him in, and there allow('<1 him to dress. ([('(.ide(J to fortify Hunker Hill, Pr('scott 
He was taken to \Varwiek Point, and from was ellO!'en to I'Ondllct the enterprise. 
tlwnce he was spnt to \VashingtmÙ; hl'a<1- He cast np a re<1ouht and hrcastwOl"ks on 
quartprs in New .Terspy. 11(' was finally Hrl'(.(l"s lIm. and dpfPJHlf'<1 it hravely the 
exchanged for {1eueral Lee; went back Jwxt day (.fUlw 17, 177!)) until his 
.m- 
:?
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three volumes more, but he did not live 
to complete them. In 1856 he published 
RoLerb;on's Charlcs V., with notes and a 
supplement. His works have been trans- 
lated into several European languages, 
He died in Boston, Jan. 28, 185U. 
President, THE, an American frigate 
built in New York rity in 17U4; became 
flag-ship of the squadron commanded by 
Ca p1. John Rodgers at the beginning of 
the War of 1812. 
1inister Pinkney, at 
the British Court, had arranged the diffi- 
culties concerning the affair of the -Chesa- 
pc;akc and Lf:upard (bee CHESAPEAKE), by 
which full atonement by the British gov- 
ernment was secured. 
\. favorable ar- 
rangement with the French by the United 
States had caused British cruisers on the 
American coast to become more and more 
annoying to Ameriean commerce. A rich- 
ly laden vessel bound to France was capt- 
ured within 30 miles of New York, and 
early in May, 1811, a British frigate, sup- 
posed to be the Gu,errière, stopped an 
Á\merican brig only 18 miles from New 
York. The government then resolved to 
s
nd out one or two of the new frigates 
to protect American commerce from Brit- 
ish cruisers. The Prc8ident, lying at An- 
napolis, was ordcred (May G) to put to 
sea at once, under the command of Commo- 
dore Rodgers. Rodgers exchanged signals 
with the stranger who bore off southward. 
Thinking she might be the Guerrière, 
Rodgers gave chase. 
Early in the evening of :May 16 Rodgers 
was so near that he inquired, "\Vhat ship 
is that?" The question, repeated, came 
from the stranger. Rodgers immediately 
,-eitprated his question, which was an- 
!-'wcl'ed by a shot that lodged in the 
mainmast of the Prcsident. Rodgers was 
about to respond in kind when a sing-Ie 
gun from his ship was accidentally dis- 
cd a literary rather than a profesflional charged. It was followed by three shots 
career, in COIlSf'qllcnce of an injury to from his antagonist, and then by a broad- 
his eye while in college. In 1824 he com- side, with musketry. Then Rodgers, 
mcnced contributing to the North .lmcri- "equally determined," he said, " not to be 
ean Rrrirw, and in June, 182G, began his the aggressor, or suffer the flag of my coun- 
History of Ferdinand amI Isabella (3 vol- try to be insulted with impunity," gave 
urnes, lS:Uq. This work placed him in orders for a general fire. His antagonist 
the front rank of historians, and was fol- was silenced witl.in six minutes, and the 
lowed by Conquest of J[ exico (3 volumes, guns of the President ceased firing, when 
1843); Conquest of Peru (2 VOlUIlWS, suddenly her antagonist opened fire anew. 
1947) ; and History of Philip II. of Spain Again she was silenced, and at dawn the 
(3 volumes, 18;';;-58). He intended to add Presidcnt saw her several miles to the lee- 
285 


munition was exhausted, when he was 
compeIled to rctreat, after a sevcre Lat- 
tle with 3,000 troops unùer Generals Howe 
and {'Iinton. lIe was among the last to 
quit the field. Preflcott resigned his com- 
mission early in 1777, and returned home; 
but in the autumn of the same year he 
entered the Northern army under Gates 
as a volunteer, and. was present at the 
capture of Burgoyne. After the war he 
was in the 
la:-;saehm;eUs If'gislature ð
V- 
{'ral years. He died in Pepperell, Oct. 
1:3, 1n15. 
Prescott, '\'ILLlA
I HICKLING, histori- 
an; Lorn in I';alern, l\Iass., May 4, 17n6; 
grandson of CoI. William Preflcott; gradu- 
ated at Harvard Uo]]ege in 1814; adopt- 
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ward. He ascertained that she .was his under his command at New York a squad- 
l\Iajesty's ship Little Belt, Capt. A. B. ron composed of his flag-ship; the Hornet, 
Bingham, which was searching for the eighteen guns, Captain Biddle; the Pca- 
Gucn'ière on the American coast. cock, eighteen, Captain 'Yarrington, and 
Rodgers was in the port of New York 'j'om Bowlinc, store-ship. He had been 
when war was declared, in command of watching the British who had ravaged 
a small squadron-the Presidcnt (his the coasts in the vicinity of Chesapeake 
flag-ship), forty-four guns; the Essex, Bay. Finally he received orders to 
thirtJT-two, Captain Porter; and the Hm'- prepare for a cruise in the East Indies 
lIcl, eighteen, Captain Lawrence. He re- to spread havoc among the British 
cein
d orders (June 21, 1812) to sail im- shipping there. On the night of 
mediately on a cruise. He had received June 14, 1815, the Pl'csident dropped 
information that a fleet of West India ùown to Sandy Hook, leaving the other 
merchantmen had sailed for England Ull- vessels of the squadron at anchor near 
del' a convoy, and he steered for the Gulf Staten Island, and before morning she 
Stream to intercept them. He had been evaded the British blockaders and clcared 
joined by a small squadron under Commo- the coast. Decatur kept the Presidrnt 
dore Decatur-the Unitcd States (flag- cJose &long the Lung I8land shore for a 
ship), forty-four guns; Congress, thirty- while, believing that a gale that blew on 
eight, Captain Smith; and Argus, sixteen, the 14th had driven the blockaders to the 
Lieutenant-Commander St. Clair. Meet- leeward. Then he sailed boldly out to 
iug a vessel which had been boarded by sea, and by starlight that evening he saw 
the British ship BdvÙlera, thirty-six, a strange sail ahead, within gunshot dis- 
Capt. R. Byron. Rodgers pressed sail, tanee. Two others soon made their ap- 
and in the course of thirty - six hours pearance, and at dawn the Prcsident was 
he discuvf'red the Bdvidcra, gave chase, chased by four British ships-of-war, two 
and overtook her off Nantucket Shoals. on her quarter and two astern. These 
Rodgers pointed and discharged one were the Endymion, forty guus; Pomone, 
of the forecastle chase - guns of the thirty-eight; Tcnedo8, thirty-eight, and 
President, and his shot went crashing llajcstie, razee, which had been blown 
through the stern - frame into the gun- ofl' the coast by the gale. The 
room of his antagonist, driving her President, deeply laden with stores for 
people from it. That was the "first a long cruise, SOOll found the Endymion, 
hostile shot of the war fired afloat." A Captain Hope, rapidI
' overtaking her. 
few moments afterwards one of the Prc.<;i- Decatur lightened his sIlip to increase 
llent's guns burst. killed and wounded her speed, but to little purpose. 
sixteen men. blew up the forecastle, and At three o'clock in th
 afternoon (Sept. 
threw Rodgers several feet in the air. As ] ()) the Enriymion \:ame down with a 
IJ(
 fell his leg was hroken. Then a shot fresh breeze, which the Prcsident did not 
from a stern-chaser ('ame from the Bel- feel, and opened her bow guns upon the 
'l'idem, killing a midshipman and one or latter, which she quickly returned. At 
two men. The Relridrm now lightened five o'clock the EndYlllim
 gained an ad- 
her burden bJT cutting away anchors and ,'antageous position and terribly bruiscd 
casting heavJT things overboard. She the Prf'sidcnt, while the Iattpr could not 
gained on the Prcsidcnt, and at twilight bring a gun to bear on her antagonist. It 
(,)une 23) the chase was abandoned. The was evident that the Endymion was en- 
1'1'csiricnt lost twent
.-two men (sixteen deavoring to gradually bring the ProlÎ- 
by accident) killed and wounded. The dpnt to an unmanageable wreck. and so 
Bclvidera lost about twelve men killed secure a victory. Perceiving this. De- 
and wounded. catur resolved to run down upon the 
In the summer of 1814 Commodore De- Endymion and seize her a!'; a prize hy a 
catur, who had long hecn blockaded in the hand-to-hand fight. Hut the commander 
Thames, above New London, was trans- of the British vessel, wary and skilful, 
fprred to the President, forty-four guns, was not to be caught so. and managed his 
which Commodore Roùgers had left for the vessel so that they were brought abeam of 
l1ew ship Guerrière. III November he had each other, when both delivered trE<- 
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mendous broadsides. Every attempt of 
Decatur to lay the Prcsident alongside 
the Enriymion was foiled by Captain 
Hope, who adroitly kept his ship a quarter 
of a mile from his antagonist. Decatur 
now determined to dismantle his antago- 
nist. The two frigates ran side by side 
for two hours and a half, discharging 
hroadsides at each other, until the En- 
d!Jmion, having had most of her sails cut 
from the yards, fell astern, and would 
have struck her colors in a few minutes. 
At that moment the other vessels in chase 
were seen by the dim starlight approach- 
ing, when the President kept on her course 
and vainly tried to escape. The pursuers 
closed upon her, and at eleven o'cloek 
made a simultaneous attack. Further re- 
sif'tance would have been useless, and the 
colors of the Presidcnt were hauled down. 
Decatur delivered his sword to Captain 
Hayes, of the Jlaje<>tic, which was the 
first vessel that came alongside the Prcsi- 
drnt. De<:!'atur lost twenty-four men 
killed and fifty-six woundcd. The En- 
dymion had eleven killed and fourteen 
wounded. The Endymion, with her prize, 
sailed for Bermuda, and both vessels were 
diHmasted by a gale before reaching port. 
When the details of the whole battle be- 
came known, the praise of Decatur and 
his men 'was upon every lip. 
Presidential Administrations. The 
Presidents and leading cabinet officers, 
with the political complexion of both the 
executive and legislative departments of 
the national government, have been as 
follows: 
1789-93: Washington; Adams, Vice- 
President, Federalist; Jefferson, State; 
Hamilton, Treasury; Knox, 'Yar; Ed- 
mund Randolph, Attorney-General. Con- 
gress, Federalist; l\Iuhlenberg and Trum- 
bull speakers. 
1793-97: Washington and Adams again; 
Jefferson, then Randolph, State; Hamil- 
ton, then \Volcott, Treasury; other minor 
changes. Congress, 1793-95, Republican 
House; Muhlenberg, speaker; 1795-97, 
Dayton, speaker. 
1797-1801: Adams, Federalist; Jeffer- 
son, Vice-President, Republican; Picker- 
ing, State; \Volcott, Treasury. Congress, 
Federalist; Dayton and Sedgwick, speak- 
ers. 
1801-5: Jefferson; Burr, 


dent, Republican; Madison, State; Gal- 
latin, Treasury. COllgre:5S, Republican; 
Macon, speaker. 
180.3-9: .J effer
on; George Clinton, Vice- 
President, Republican; Madison, State; 
Gallatin, Trcu!:mry. Congl'ess, Republican; 
J\-lacon and \Tarnulll, speakers. 
1809-13; Madison; Clinton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Republican; Robert Smith, later 
Monroe, State; Gallatin, Treasury. Con- 
gress, Republican; Varnulll and Clay, 
speakers. 
1813-17: Madison; Gerry, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Republican; Monroe, State, Gallatin, 
at first, Treasury. Congress, Republican; 
Clay, speaker. 
1817-21: Monroe; Tompkins, Vice- 
President, Republican; J. Q. Adams, 
State; Crawford, Treasury; Calhoun (and 
others), \Var, Congress, Republican, 
Clay, speaker. 
1821-25: Monroe; Tompkins, Vice- 
President; J. Q. Adams, State; Crawford, 
Treasury; Calhoun, \V ar. Congress, 
Republican; P. P. Barbour and Clay, 
speakers. 
lR25-29: J. Q. Adams, National Re- 
publican; Calhoun, Vice-President, Demo- 
crat; Clay, State. Congress, 1825-27, 
National Republican; J. \V. Taylor, 
speaker; 1827-29, Democratic; Steven- 
son, speaker. 
1829-33: Jackson, Calhoun, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Democrat; Van Buren, later Liv- 
ingston, State. Congress, 1829-31, Demo- 
cratic; Stevenson, speaker; 1831-33, SeH- 
ate opposition, House Democratic; Steven- 
son, speaker. 
1833-37; Jackson; Van Buren, Vice- 
Pre:,:;ident, Democrat; McLane, later For- 
syth, State; Duane, Taney, \Voodbury, 
Treasury. Congress, 1833-35, Senate op- 
position, House Democratic; Stevenson, 
speaker; 1835-37, Senate opposition, then 
Democratic, House Democratic; Polk, 
speaker. 
1837-41: Van Buren; R. 1\1. .Tohnson, 
Vice-President, Democrat; Forsyth, State; 
'Voodbury, Treasury. Congress, Demo- 
cratic; Polk and Hunter, speakers. 
1841-45: W. H. Harrison; Tyler, Vice- 
President (succepded as President April 
4, 1841), Whig; Webster, afterwards 
Legarf', Upshur, Calhoun, State; numer- 
ous changes in the other departments. 
Vice-Presi- Congress, 1841-43, Whig; White, speak- 
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er; 1843-4:ï, Senate '''ltig, House Demo- dent (succeeded as President Sept. HI, 
cratic; .J. W. Jones, f\peaker. lR
I), Republican; BlailH', later }"reling- 
18J5-4f1; Polk; Dallas, Vice-President, hU
'Rf'll, Biate; Windolll and oUwrs, Treas- 
Democrat; Buchanan, State; '''alker, ury; Lincoln, \Var. Congreds, ISSI-S:J, 
Treasury; l\Iarcy, 'Val'; Bancroft, at first, H('nate tic, House Republican; Keifer, 
Navy. Congress, 1845--17, Democratic; f\peaker; lRR3-R5, Senate Republican, 
J. 'V. Davis, speaker; 1847-49, Senate House Democratic; Carlisle, speaker. 
Democratic, House \Vhig; R. C. \Yin- 1885-89: Cleveland; Hendricks, Vice- 
throp, speaker. President, Democrat; Rayanl, State; 
Ian- 
1849-53: Taylor; Fillmore, Vice-Presi- ning, Fairchild, Treasury; Whitney, Navy. 
dent (succeeded as President July 9, Congress, Senate Republican, House Demo- 
1830), 'Vhig; Clayton, W ehster, E\-erett, cra tic; Carlisle, speaker. 
State; numerous changes in other depart- 188f1-!)3: Harrison; Morton, Vice- Pre;;,i- 
nwnts. Congress, Democratic; Cobb and dent, Hepublican; Blaine, State; 'Vindom, 
Boyd, speakers. at first, Treasury; Tracy, Navy. Congress, 
1833-57: Pierce; King, Vice-Presi- Senate Republican, House, lRRfI-!)], Rp- 
dent, Democrat; 
Iarcy, State; Davis, publican; Reed, speaker; 18f11-93, Demo- 
'Val'. Congress, 1 85:J-!)!) , Democratic; cratic: Crisp, spmker. 
Boyd, speakcr; 185!)-!)7, f'enate Demo- ] 8!13-!l7: CIHeland; Stevenson, Vi("l'- 
cratic, Houf'e Anti - Nebraska; Banks, President, Democrat; Gresham, then 
speaker. Olnpy, State; Carlislp, Treasury; Lamont, 
1857-Gl: Buchanan; Breckinridge, Yice- \\'ar; Olney, then Hannon, Attorney-Gen- 
President, Democrat; Cass, State; Cohb, era 1 ; Bissell, then \\ïlson, Postmastf'r- 
Treasury; Flo
'd, 'Val'; various changes General; Herhert, Navy; Rmith, Interior; 
in the cabinet in IHGO and 18ft!. Con- Morton, Agriculture. Congress, Df'111o- 
gress, 1857-39, Dcmocratic; Orr, slwaker; cra tic; Crisp, speakcr; 18f1!). House Ue- 
1859-Gl, Senate Democratic, House, Re- publican: Reed, speaker. 
publican; Pennington, speaker. 18fJ7-HIOl: McKinley; HobQrt, Vice- 
18Gl- G5: Lincoln; Hamlin, Vice- President, Republican (died Nov. 2, 
President, Republican; Seward, State; 18!)!)); Sherman, Day, and Hay, State; 
Chase, later Fcssenden, Treasury; Cam- Gage, Trea6lury; Algcr and Root, 'Yal; 
eron, later Stanton, 'Yar; "Telles, Navy. McKenna, Griggs, and Knox, Attorner- 
Congress, Republican; Grow, speaker, Gf'neral; Gary and Smith, Postmastf'r- 
18Gl-G3; Colfax, 18fi3-G!J. General; Long, Kavy; miss and Hitch- 
18G5-GD: Lincoln ; Johnson, Yice- cock, Interior; Wilson, Agriculture. Con- 
President (succeeded as President April gress, Republican; Reed and Henderson, 
15, 18(5), Republican; Seward, State; speakers. 
McCuHoch, Treasury: Htanton, until 1867, 1901-l!W5: ::\IcKinley; Roosevelt, Vicc- 
'Var. Congress, Republican; Colfax, Pl'eFident: Republican; Hay, State; Gage 
speaker. and Shaw. Treasury; Hoot and Taft. 'Val': 
18GD-73: Grant; Colfax, Vice-Prf'si- Knox, .\ttorney - General: Smith and 
dent, Republican; Fish, State; Boutwen, Payne. Postmastf'r-General; Long and 
Treasury. Congress, Republican; Blaine, l\I
ody, X a \'y; Hitcheock, Interior: Wil- 
speaker. son. Agriculture. Congress, Hepublican. 
1873-77: Grant; 'Vilson, Vice-Presi- Presidential Cabinets. See CABINET, 
d('nt, Rf'publican; Fish. State; Bristow PRESIDENT'S. PRESIDENTIAL Am.nNIsTRA- 
and others, Treasury. Congress. 1873- TIO
S. 
75, Republican; maine, f\peaker; 187!)- Presidential Elections. LTnder the 
77, Senate Rcpublican, House Demo- Constitution as originally adopted, tIle 
cratic; Kerr, later l{andall, f\lwaker. ellldidates for President and Viee-Prf'si- 
1877-81: Hayes: Wheeler, Viee-Presi- dent were votf'd for in the electoral C'Olleg"C 
df'nt, Repuhlican; T'
varts, 
tate; Slwrman, of each Statf', without designating whieh 
Treasury. rongress, JIou"e Df'moeratie; the elf'ctor intf'1l(Ic>d for the first a1ül which 
Randall, sppaker: Rf'nate, 1877-7f1, Re- for the second office. Lists of these were 
publican: 1879-81, DemoC'ratiC'. transmitted to t1w "f'at of gow'rnnwllt, 
1881-85; Garfield; Arthur, Yice-Pr{'si- and the candidate having the greatest 
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number (if a majority of the whole) be- would be impossible. In most of the 
came President, and the one having the States, for more than a quarter-century 
next greatest number Vice-President. If following the establishment of the govern. 
the two highest candidates received an ment, the State legislatures "appointed" 
equal number of votes, the House of Rep- the Presidential electors, and the people's 
resentatives (as now) was to proceed im- choice was expressed by their votes for 
mediately to choose by ballot one of them members of the legislature. In the tabu- 
for President, voting by States, each State lation of the votes 178\)-1820 only the 
having one vote, and a majority of all aggregate electoral votes for candi- 
the States being necessary to a choice. In dates for President anù Vice-President 
case of a tie on the Vice-President, the are given. See POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESI- 
Senate was to choose between the equal DENT. 
candidates. 
The Twelfth Amendment to the Consti- 178D. George Washington, 6D; John Adams, 
d Id f S of Massachusetts, 34; John Jay, of New 
tution ( ec are in orce ept. 25, 1804) York, f): R. II. Harrison, of 
Iaryland, 6; 
changed the mode of voting for the John Rutledge, of ::;outh Carolina, 6: John 
two officers, the electors being required Hancock, of 
Iassachusetts, 4; George Clin- 
to vote separately for President and ton, of New York, 3; Samuel Huntingdon, 
of Connecticut, 2; John 
Iiltún, of Georgia, 
Vice - President. They were to name in 2; James Armstrong, of Georgia, Benjamin 
their ballots the person voted for as Presi- Lincoln, of Massachusetts, and Edward Tel- 
dent, and in distinct ballots the person fair, of Georgia, 1 vote each. Vacancies 
voted for as Vice-President; distinct lists (votes not cast), 4. George Washington was 
chosen President and John Adams Yice-Presi- 
of all persons voted for as President and dent. 
Vice-President, signed and certified, were 17D2. George Washington received 132 
sent to the seat of government, directed votes; .John Adams. Federalist. 77: George 
to "the President of the Senate," whose Clinton, of New York, Republican, 50: 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, Republican, 
duty it was, in the presence of the Senate 4; Aaron Burr, of Kew York. Republican, 1 
and House of Representatives, to open all vote. Vacancies, 3. George Washington was 
the certificates, and count the votes, the chosen President and John Adams Vice- 
President. 
person having the greatest number of 17DG. John Adams, Federalist, 71; Thomas 
yotes for the respective offices (if a ma- .Jefferson, Republican, 68; Thomas PincknC'y. 
jority of the whole), to be declared elected. of South Carolina, Federalist, 59; Aaron 
Strictly speaking', the people do not vote Burr, of New York, Republican, 30; Samuel 
Adams, of Massachusetts, Republican. 15; 
for the Presidential candidates direct. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, Indepen- 
The people vote for electors, the majority dent, 11; George Clinton, of Kew York, Re- 
of whom elect the President. As a result, publican, 7; John Jay, of New York, Federal- 
ist, 5: James Iredell, of Korth Carolina, 
a candidate might have an overwhelming Federalist, 3: George Washington, of Vir- 
popular majority and yet be defeated in ginia. John Henry, of l\Iaryland, and S. 
the electoral college. Johnson, of North Carolina, all Federalists, 
In the elections of 1789 , 1792 , 1796 , and 2 votes each; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, Federalist, 1 vote. John 
1800, each elector in the electoral college Adams was chosen President and Thomas 
voted for two candidates for President. Jefferst'n Vice-President. 
The candidate who received the largest 1800. Thomas Jefferson, Republican, n; 
Aaron Burr, Republican, 73; John Adams, 
electoral vote was declared President, and Federalist, 65: Charles C. Pinckney, Fed- 
the candidate who received the next eralist, 64; John Jay, Federalist, 1 vote. 
largest number of votes was declared Vice- There being a tie vote for Jefferson and 
Burr, the choice devolved upon the House of 
President. Representatives_ Jefferson received the votes 
In 1804 the Constitution was amended of ten States; Burr received the votes of 
(Twelfth Amendment). Beginning with four States. There were 2 blank votes. 
the election of 1804, all the electors voted Thomas Jefferson was chosen President and 
Aaron Burr Vice-President. 
for a President and a Vice-President, 1804. For I'I.'esident, Thomas Jeffer- 
instead of for two candidates as for- son, Republican, 162; Charles C. Pinckney. 
merly. Federalist, 14. For Vice-President, George 
Clinton, Republican, 162; Rufus King. 
The record of any popular vote for elec- of New York. Federalist. 14. Jefferson 
tors prior to 1824 is so meagre and im- was chosen President and Clinton Vice-Presi- 
perfect that a trustworthy compilation dent. 
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1808. For President, James Madison, of 
Virginia, Republican, 1

; Charles C. l'inck- 
ney, of ::;outh Carolina, 1.'el1cralist, 47; George 
Clinton, of N"c\V York, Hepublican, 6. For 
Vke-l'resident, Ueorge Clinton, Republican, 
113; Rufus King, of .Kew York. Federalist, 
47; John Langdon, of New Hampshire, !); 
James Madison, 3; James Monroe, 3. 
Vacancy, 1. Madison was chosen President 
and Clinton Vice-President. 
1812. For Presìotnt, James Madison, Repub- 
lican, 1::?8; De Witt Clinton, of New YOl'k, 
Federalist, 8!). For Vice-President, Elbridg
 
Gerry, of 
Iassachusetts, 131 ; Jared Ingersoll, 
of Pennsylvania, Federalist, 86. Vacancy. 1. 
Madison was chosen President and Gerry 
V ice- Presiden t. 
1816. 1<'01' President, James Monroe, of VIr- 
ginia. Republican, 183; Rufus King, of New 
York, Federalist, 34. For Vice-President, 
Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, Repub- 


lican, 183; John Eager Howard, of Maryland, 
Federalist, 
:!; Jamel:! Ross, of Pennsyivania. 
1); John Marl:!hall, of Virginia, 4; Robert 
U. Harper, of Maryland, 3. Vacancies, 4. 
Monroe was chosen l'resident and '.rompkins 
Vice-l're!:!iden t. 
18:!O. 1,'or President, James Monroe, of Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 231; John Q. Adams, of 
Massachusetts, Republican, 1. For Vice-Presi- 
dent, Daniel D. Tompkins, Republican, 21S; 
Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, 8; Daniel 
Rodney, of Delaware, 4; Robert G. Harper, of 
Maryland, and Richard Rush, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 vote each. Vacancies, 3. James Mon- 
roe was chosen PresIdent and Daniel D. 
Tompkins Vice-President. 


The popular vote for the principal 
Presidential candidates since 1824 was as 
follows: 


ELECfORAL AND POPULAR VOTES. 


Y t'u of Election Polit- Popular Elec- Candidates for Polit- Elec- 
ami Candidates for State.. ical Plurality. toral States. ical toral 
Presideut. Party. Vote. Vote. Vice-President. Party. Vote. 
- - - - - 
1R24_ 
Andrew J<Jckson...... Tenn.. Oem.. .. 155,872 60,551 9!1 John C_ Calhoun ..... S. C.. Oem.... 182 
John Q. Adams " ass. _ Nat. R.. 105,::121 ...... 8:1 NaLhan Sanford. .... ._ N. Y.. Rpp.... 30 
Henry Clay........... Ky. -0 Rep_... 46,587 ...... 37 NaLhaniel Macon...... N.C.. Rep. . .. 24 
William H. Crawfurd.. Ha. .. Rpp . . .. 44,2H2 ...... 41 Andrew Jackson..... .. Tenn.. Oel\1.... 13 
Martin ran Buren.... .. N. Y.. Hep.... 9 
Henry Clay..... ...... Ky... Rep._. 2 
1828. 
Andrl'w.Jackson ..... Tl'nn_. Oem... . 647,231 138,134 178 John C. Calhoun ..... S. C.. Dem ... 171 
John Q. Adams........ Mass. . Nat. R.. 509,O!J7 ...... 83 Wchard Rush. . . . . . . . . 1>a.... NaL.R.. 83 
William SmiLh ..... .,. S. C.. Oem .,. 7 
18::12. 
Andrew Jackson ..... Tenn.. Dl'm.. .. 687,:'02 157,:n3 219 
larLin Van Buren .... N_Y.. Oem ... 189 
Benry Clay..... ...... Ky .. Nat. R.. 530,lH9 49 .John SprgeanL...._.... Pa..._ NaL. R.. 49 
John Floyd.........
. Va._.. Ind.... . } 33,108 .... { 11 Henry Lee ............ Mass.. Ind.... . 11 
William Wirt 'O'O'O'O'O 'O'O Md... AnLi.M.. 7 Amos Ellmaker 
 . . . .. Pa.... AnLi-1.I . 7 
William Wilkins....... Pa. ... Dem ... 30 
1836. 
Marlin "an Buren .... N.Y.. Oem.... 761,549 24,893 170 R. 1\1. Johnson . ... Ky... Oem ... 147 
W. H. Harrison....... (). -... Whig... } '''',656 .... j 73 Francis Granger.. ..... N. Y.. Whig... 77 
Hugh L. White........ Tenn_. Whig... 21iJohn 'fyler........... Va ... Whig... 47 
Danipl WebsLer __ . _.. . . 
Iass.. Whig... 14 William Smith........ Ala... Dem ... 23 
Willie P. 'Iangum..... N. C.. Whig... 11 
UHO. 
W. H. Harri!'on ....... 0.. .. Whig.. . 1,275,017 14û,315 234 .John Tyler . 'O'O'O'O 'O'O.. 'O'O Va.... Whig... 234 
Marlin Van Buren..... N.Y.. lIem.. .. 1,128,702 ...... 60 R_ 1\1. .Johnson........_ Ky... Oem... 48 
James G. Birney...... N.Y.. Lib. .... 7,059 ...... .... 1.. W. Tazewell......... Va .., Oem... 11 
James K. Polk_ ..... ... Tenn.. Oem .., 1 
1844. 
James K. Polk ....... Tenn.. Dem.... 1,337,243 38,175 170 George III. Dallas ..... Pa._.. Dem... 170 
Henry Clay. . .. . .. . .. . Ky. .. Whig... 1,299,068 ...... 105 T. Frelinghuysen ...... N. J.. Whig... 105 
James G. Birney. ..... N.Y.. Lib. . . .. 62,300 ...... ..... Thomas Morris........ 0..... Lib..... ...... .. 
1848. 
Zachary Taylor ....... l.a. .. Whig. .. 1,360,101 139,657 163 101 iIIard Fillmore ..... N.Y.. Whig... 163 
I.pwis Cass.. . . . . . ... . . Mich.. Dem.... 1.220,5,14 ...... 127 William O. Huller..... Ky... OPl\1 ... 127 
MarLin Van Buren..... N.Y.. F. Soil.. 291,263 ...... .... Charles F. Adams. .... l\I ass.. F. Soil.. ...... .. 
18!\2. 
Franklin Pierce ...... N.H.. Dem.... 1,601,474 220.896 2M William R. King ..... Ala... Oem ... 254 
Winfield Sl'oLt. ........ N. J.. Whig... 1,3RO,57G ....... 42 William A. Graham.... N.C.. Whig... 42 
.John P. Hale.......... N.H.. }<'. D. 156,1.19 ...... .... GeorgeW. Julian...... Ind... F. D.... ...... .. 
Daniel WebsLer ..... Mass. Whig. .. 1,670 ...... .... 
1856. 
James Buchanan Pa. .. Oem.... 1,8
8.169 496,905 174 .T. C. Breckinridge .... Ky... Dem .., 174 
JohnC. Frémont.::::: Cal. .. Rep.... 1,341,264 .. .... 114 William L. flayLon. . . . . N. J.. Rep. . .. 114 
IIlillard Fillmore. .... ., N.Y.. Amer... 874,53H ...... 8 A. J_ Donelson......... Tenn.. Amer. .. 8 
1RGO. 
Abraham Lincoln Ill.. .. Rep. .. . l,R66,352 491.195 180 Hannibal Hamlin ..... Me... Rep. ... 180 
SLcphen A. Douglas.... Ill. . .. Bern.... 1,375,157 ...... 12 H. Y. Johnson......... Ga... Dem... 12 
J. C. Breckinrìdge..... Ky. .. Oem. . . . R45,71i3 ...... 72 .J oseph I.ane . ... . .. .. . Ore_.. Oem ... 72 
John Bell............. Tenn.. Union.. 689.581 ...... 3!! Ed ward EvereLL.. . .. . . . IIlass.. Union.. 39 
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Year of Election 
and Candidate. for 
Pre.ident. 


State.. 


ELECTORAL AND POPULAR VOTES-Continued. 


State.. 


Polit- 
ical 
Party. 
-- 


Popular 
Vote. 


Plurality. 


1864. 
Abraham Lincoln III. . .. Rep .. . . 2,216,067 407,342 
George B. McClellan... N. J.. Oem.... 1,808,725 ...... 
186B. 
l"Iysses S. Grant ..... III.... Rpp . .. . 3,015,071 305,456 
Horatio Seymour. ... .. N. Y.. Oem.... 2,709,615 ...... 
1872. 
Ulysses S. Grant . . ... III. ... Rep.... 3,597,070 762,991 
Horace Greeley....... N. Y.. D. & I... 2,834,079 ...... 
Charles O'Conor. . .,. ., N. Y.. Oem.... 29,408 .......... .. 
JamesBlack.......... pa.... Temp... 6,608 ...... 
Thomas A. Hendricks.. Ind.. . Oem.... ...... ...... 
B. Gratz Brown....... Mo... Oem.... .......... .. ...... 
Charles J. Jenkins.. ... Ga. .. Oem.... ........ .. .. .. .......... 
David Davis.... ...... III. ., . Ind.... . .......... .. .......... .. 


1876. 
Samuel J. Tilden...... N. Y.. Oem.... 
Rntherford B. Hayes .. 0 . ... Rep.... 
Peter Cooper. ... ...... N. Y.. Gre'nb.. 
Green Clay Smith... .. Ky... Pro..... 
James B. Walker...... III.... Amer... 
1880. 
James A. Garfield ,... O. . .. Rep 
W. S. Hancock........ pa.... Oem.... 
James B. Weaver...... Iowa. Gre'nb.. 
Neal Dow............. Me... Pro..... 
John W. Phelps. ...... Vt.... Amer... 
1884. 
Grover Cleveland ..... N. Y.. Oem.... 
James G. Blaino....... 
Ie... Rep.... 
John p. St. John...... Kan.. Pro..... 
Benjamin F. Butler.... !tlas8.. Peop... 
P. D. Wigginton....... Cal... Amer... 
1888. 
G rover Cleveland.. . ... N. Y.. Oem.... 
Benjamin Harrison ... Ind... Rep.... 
Clinton B. Fisk........ N". J.. Pro..... 
Alson J. Streeter...... III.... U. I..... 
R. H. Cowdry......... III. ... U'd L. .. 
James L. Cnrtis...... .. N. Y.. Amer... 
1892. 
Grover Cleveland ..... N. Y.. Oem.... 
Benjamin Harrison.... Ind.. Rep.... 
JamesB. "'eaver...... Iowa.. Peop... 
John Billwell.......... Cal... Pro..... 
Simon Wing........... Mass.. Soc. I... 
IH116. 
William McKinley .... 0..... Rep.... 
William .J. ßryan...... 
eb.. Oem. } 
WilliamJ. Bryan...... Neb.. Peop. 
JoshuaLevering....... 
Id... Pro..... 
John M. Palmer....... III.... N. Oem. 
Charles H. Matchett... N. Y.. Soc. I... 
Charles E. Bentley. . ... Keb.. Na!. 
1900. 
WilIiam
lcKinley .... 0..... Rep.... 
William J. Bryan...... Neb... Oem. P. 
John G.\\'oolley....... Ill.... Pro..... 
Wharton Barker....... I'a. ., 
r. P. 
Eugene V. Dehs....... Inll... Soc. D.. 
Joseph F. Malloney.... Mass.. Soc. I... 
J. F. R I.eonard....... Iowa.. U. C. 
Seth H. Ellis..... .... 0..... U. R 
1904. 
Theodore Roose\'elt... N. Y.. Rep.... 
Alton B. Parker....... N.Y.. Oem.... 
ElIl!;ene ". nebs....... Ind... Soc. D.. 

ilus C. Rwullow...... I'a.... Pro..... 
Thomas E. Watson.... Ga.... Pop..... 
Charles H. Corregan. .. 
. Y .. Soc. I... 


4,284,885 250,935 
4,033,950 ...... 
81,740 ...... 
9,522 ........ .... 
2,636 .......... .. 
4,449,053 7,018 
4,442,035 ...... 
307,306 .. .......... 
10,305 ...... 
707 ...... 
4,911,017 62,683 
4,848,334 . ... .. 
151,809 ...... 
133,825 ...... 
...... .... .. 
6,638,233 98,017 
6,440,216 ..... . 
24!1,907 ...... 
148,105 ..... . 
2,808 ...... 
1,591 .... .. 
6,556,91R 380,810 
5,17(;,108 ..... . 
I,Otl,028 ...... 
264,133 ...... 
21,164 ..... . 
7,104,779 601,854 
6,502,925 { ...... 
...... 
132,007 ...... 
133,148 ...... 
36,274 .... .. 
13,969 ...... 
7,206,677 832,280 
6,374,397 ...... 
208,555 ...... 
60,337 ...... 
84,003 ..... . 
39,637 ...... 
1,0(;0 ..... . 
5,698 ...... 
7,620.3:l2 2,541,29] 
5,079,041 ...... 
402.]59 ...... 
258,H47 ...... 
11 :i, 2:'8 ...... 
33,(il
 ...... 
:!Ul 


Elec- 
toral 
Vote. 


PoJit- Elec- 
ical toral 
Part).. Vote. 


Candidate. for 
V ice-President. 


212 Andrew Johnson ..... Tenn.. Rep... 2]2 
21 George H. Pendleton... 0 .... Oem.... 21 
214 Sch uy ler Colfax Ind. .. Rep.... 214 
80 F. P. Blair, Jr......... Mo... Dem ... 80 


286 Henry Wilson 
Iass.. Rep.... 
... ß. Gratz Brown . . . .. .. 1110... n. L.... 
John Q. Adams.. ...... Muss.. Oem... 
John Hussell.......... :Mich. Temp... 
42 GeorgeW.Julian...... Ind... I,ib..... 
18 A. H. Colquitt......... Ga... lIem ... 
2 Jobn M. Palmer....... II!.... Dem ... 
IT. K Bramlette....... Ky... Hem ... 
W. S. Groesbeck...... 0..... Dem " 
Willis B. 
Iachen...... Ky... Dem... 
N. P. Banks........... Mass.. Lib..... 
184 T. A. Hendricks.. ..... Ind... Oem... 
185 William A. Wheeler N. Y.. Hep.... 
.... Samuel F. Cary........ 0 .... Gre.nb.. 
.... Gideon T. Stewart..... 0.... Pro..... 
.... D. Kirkpatrick........ N. Y.. Amer... 
214 Chester A. Artbur .... N. Y.. Rep.... 
155 William H. English.... Ind... Hem... 
.... B. J. Chambers........ Tex.. Gre'nb.. 
H. A. Thompson. .....0.... Pro..... 
.... S. C. Pomeroy......... Kan.. Amer... 


281; 
47 


6 
6 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
184 
185 


214 
156 


219 T. A. Hendricks ...... Ind... Dem ... 
182 John A. Logan........ Ill.... Rep.... 
William Daniel........ 
Ill... Pro..... 
.... A. M. West.... ........ lIliss.. I'eop... 


219 
182 


168 Allen G. Thurman..... 0..... Dem ... 
233 Levi 1'. Morton .....-.. N. Y.. Rep.... 
.... John A. Brooks ....... Mo... Pro..... 
.... C. E. Cunningham..... Ark... U'd L... 
.... W. H. T. ".akefield.... Kan.. U'd L... 
James B. Greer........ Tenn. Amer... 


168 
233 


277 Alllai E. Stevenson ... III.... Dem ... 
U5 Wbitelaw Reill........ N. Y.. Rep.... 
22.James G. Field........ "a.... Peop.... 
James ß. Cranfill...... Tex... Pro..... 
.... Charles H. Matchett... N. Y.. Soc. I... 
271 Garret A. Hobart ..... N. J.. Rep.... 
17G Arthur Se\\all......... Me... Dem ... 
.... Thomas E. \\"atson..... Ga... Peop.... 
.. ., Hale Job nson . . . . .. . . .. Ill.... Pro..... 
.. ., Simon ll. Buckner..... Ky... N. Dem. 
Matthew Maguire..... K J.. Soc. L.. 
.... James H. Soutbgate.... N. C.. 
at. 
292 Theollore Roosevelt ... 
. Y.. Rep.... 
155 Alllai E. Stevenson.... III.... Oem. p. 
.... Henry B. Metcalf...... 0..... Pro..... 
Ignatius DOllllelly ..... Minn. M.P. 
Job Harriman......... Cul... 
oc. D.. 
.... \"alentine Remmel..... I'a.... Soc. L.. 
JohnG. Woolley....... III.... U. C. 
.... Samuel T. Nïcholas.... pa.... U. R. 


277 
145 
22 


271 
176 


292 
166 


3:l/ì Charles W. Fairbanks.. Ind... Rep.... 
Htl Henry G. Davis....... \V. 'Ta. Dem.... 
.... Benjamin Hanforll.. . 
.Y.. Soc. D.. 
George 'V. f'l\rrnll..... Tex... Pro..... 
.... Thomas H. Tibbles.... 
eb.. Pop..... 
.... William W. Co"'{....... Ill.... Soc. I... 


336 
140 



PRESIDENTIAL MARCH-PRESTON 


Presidential March. President Wash- dent-elect (April 23, 1780) the Senate 
ington and his family attended the little appointed a committee to confer with such 
theatre in John Street, New York, occa- committee as the House might appoint 
sionally, by particular desire of the man- as to what titles, if any, it would be prop- 
ager. On these occasions the play-bills er to annex to the oflice of President and 
would be headed "By Particular De- Vice-President. The joint committee re- 
sire," and the house would be crowded ported that it would not be proper to use 
with as many to see \Vashington as the any other than that "expressed in the 
play. On one of these occasions, on the Constitution" -" plain" President and 
entering of the President, he was greeted Vice-President. The Senate was not satis- 
with a new air by the orchestra, composed fied, and referrcd the subjcct to a new 
b
' a. German musician named Fayles committee, who reported in favor of adopt. 
( I i80), which was called The Prcsidcnt's ing the style of "his Highness the Presi- 
March, in contradistinction to The March dent of the L'nited States, and Protcctor 
of the Revolution, then very popular. Ever of their Liberties." A long and animated 
afterwards this air was played by the or- debate ensued in the House, when a propo- 
chestra when the President entered the sition was made to appoint a new commit- 
theatre. But the public would call for tee to confer with that of the Senate. 
Thc MOl'ch of the Revolution a.s soon as The House finally appointed a committtee. 
1'he President's JJarch was ended. The To this the Senate responded, but no re- 
latter air is now known as Hail, Collun- port was ever made. The House had aI- 
bia! ready carried their views into practice by 
Presidential Succession. The method addressing Washington, in reply to his 
of temporarily filling the office of President first message, as " President of the United 
in case of the death or inability of both States." The Senate saw fit to follow the 
President and Yice-President, adopted by example. Before long it became common 
Congress in I i02, was not without its to prefix the title "his Excellency." 
objectionable features, and the necessity of Presque Isle, FORT, was the chief point 
some kind of change in the law was very of communication between Fort Pitt (now 
generally acknowledged. It was not until ]>ittsburg) and Fort Niagara. It was on 
the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- the site of Erie, Pa., and in June, 17G3, 
gress (1885-87), however, that such change was garrisoned by twenty-four men. On 
was effected. The Presidential succession the 20th it was attacked by Indians, and, 
was fixed by that body as follows: In case after defending it two days, the com- 
of the removal, death, resignation, or in- mander, paralyzed by terror, surrendered 
ability of both President and Vice-Presi- the post. Several of the garrison were 
dent, then the Secretary of State shall murdered, and the commander and a few 
act as President until the disability of the others were carried to Detroit. Here was 
President or Vice-President be removed, or erected one of the chain of French forts 
a President elected. ]f there be no Sec- in the wilderness which excited the alarm 
n.tary of State, then the Secretary of the and jealousy of the English colonists in 
Treasury shaH act as President. And the America and the government at home. 
succession passes in like manner to the It was intended by the French as an im- 
Secretary of \Var, the Attorney-General, port ant entrepôt of supplies for the in- 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secre- terior forts. 
tary of the Interior, in the order here Press, FREEDOM OF THE. See LoVEJOY, 
given. The acting President, upon taking ELIJAH PARISH; ZENGER, J. P. 
office, convenes Congress in extraordina.ry Preston, \VILLIA:M, military officer; 
session, if it is not then sitting, givin
 born near LouisviHe, Ky., Oct. 16, 180G; 
twenty days' notice. This act applies only served, in the war against l\Iexico, as lieu- 
to cabinet officers who shaH have been ap- tenant-colonel of Kentucky volunteers, and 
rointed by the advice and consent of the a.fterwards was in his State legislature. 
Senate, and are eligible under the Consti- In 1851 he was elected to Congress, and in 
tution to the Presidency. l\Iarch, 1859, President Buchanan appoint- 
Presidential Title. On the day when ed him minister to Spain. When the Civil 
\Vashington arrived in New York as Presi- \\Tar broke out he resigned his office, and 
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hastened home. At the Secession Conven- tinique (1808), and the same year he be- 
tion at Russellville, he was appointed a came governor of Nova Scotia. He waq 
commissioner to visit Richmond, and nego- madQ lieutenant-general in 181I, and in 
tiate for the admission of Kentucky into June of that year he succeeded Sir James 
the Confederacy, and accepted the commis- Craig as governor of Canada, which office 
sion of brigadier-general in the Confed- he retained until his return to England, 
erate army. He was aide to his brother-in- in 1814. He ably defended Canada in the 
law, Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, at the \Var of 1812-15. With a large force of 
battle of Shiloh, and served under Bragg "1'elIington's veterans, he invaded Kew 
in his invasion of Kentucky. After the York in September, 1814, and was de- 
war he was again elected to the legislat- feated in battle at Plattsburg on the 
ure. He died in Lexington, Ky., Sept. 21, lIth. 
1887. The cause of the sudden panic of the 
Preston, \VILLIAl'.I BALLARD, statesman; British troops at Plattsburg, and their 
born in Smithfield, Va., Nov. 25, 1805; precipitous flight on the night of the battle 
graduated at the University of Virginia; there (see PLATTSBURG, BATTLES AT), was 
elected to the Yirginia House of Dele- inexplicable. The Rev. Eleazar \Vil1iams 
gates, to the State Senate, and to dC'clared that it was the result of a clever 
Congress in 18.Hi; and was appointed trick arranged by him (Williams), as 
Secretary of the Navy by President Tay- commander of a secret corps of observa- 
lor. He opposed the secession of Yir- tion, or "spies," as they were called in 
p-inia, but accepted the action of the State the Western army. Governor Chittenden, 
and was elected a member of the Confeder- of Vermont, restrained the militia of his 
ate Senate. He died in Smithfield, Va.., State from leaving it. A few days before 
Nov. lG, 18G2. thf: battle an officer (Colonel Fassett) 
Prêvalaye, PIERRE DU[AS, :MARQUIS DE, from that State assured Macomb that 
naval officer; born near Brest, France, in the militia would cross the lake in spite 
1745; joined the navy in 1760; partici- of the governor. After the officer left, 
l'ated in the American Revolutionary Williams suggested to l\Iacomb that a 
War; served under d'Estaing at Newport letter from Fassett, declaring that a heavy 
in 1778; had charge of the batteries in body of militia were about to cross the 
the siege of Savannah in October, 1779, lake, sent so as to fall into the hauds 
was with De Grasse at Yorktown; and of the Bl"itish general, would have a salu- 
was promoted rear-admiral in 1815. His tary effect. )Iacomb directed \Villiams to 
publications include Jlemoir on the Cant- carry out the plan. He went over to Bur- 
paign of Boston in 1718; Memoir of the lington, and received from Fassett a let- 
Naval and Army Operations of Count tel' to l\Iacomb, in which he said Chitten- 
d'Estaing D.uring the American lrar, etc. den was marching with 10,000 men from 
He died near Brest, July 28, 1816. St. Albans, that 5,000 men were march- 
Prevost, AUGUSTIXE, British officer; ing from St. Lawrence county, and that 
born in Geneva, Switzerland, about 1725; 4,000 from Washington county were in 
served as captain under \Volfe at Quebec; motion. This letter Williams placed in 
distinguished himself in Georgia, especial- the hands of a shrewd Irishwoman at 
ly in his defence of Savannah, in 1779, Cumberland Head, who took it to Prevost 
for which he was promoted to major-gen- just after the battle at Plattsburg hall 
erai. He died in Barnett, England, l\Iay ended. Prevost, who was naturally timid, 
5, 1786. was greatly alarmed by the" intercepted" 
Prevost, SIR GEORGE, military officer; letter, and at a little past midnight his 
born in New York City, May 19, 1767; son whole army were flying in haste towards 
of Augustine Prevost; entered the British the Canada frontier. He died in London, 
army in youth, and served with distinction England, Jan. 5, 1816. 
in the military operations in the West Price, RICHARD, clergyman; born in 
Indies, especially at St. Lucia. In Janu- Tynton, Glamorganshire, \Vales, Feb. 23, 
ary, 1805, he was made a major-general, 1723; was a dissenting minister, connect- 
and in November a baronet. He was sec- cd with churches at Stoke-Newington and 
ond in command at the capture of 1\1ar- Hackney, as pastor and preacher, flOm 
2!)3 
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Confederacy throughout the Civil \Var. 
At the close of the war he w
nt to Mex- 
ico, but returned to l\1isl:3ouri in 1866, 
and di('ù in St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1867. 
Prideaux, JOlIN, military officer; born 
in Devonshire, England, in 1718; a !Son of 
Sir John Prideaux; entered the army, and 
was appointed captain in 1745, colonel 
in 1758, and brigadier-general in 175!)' In- 
trusted with the duty of reducing Fort 
Niagara, lIe led a strong force against 
it, and during a siege he was inRtantIy 
killed by the bursting of a cannon, July 
19, 1759. 
Prime, \Vn,LTA::\I COWPER, author; horn 
in Cambridge, N. Y., Oct. 31, 18
5; grad- 
uated at Princeton in 184
; admitted to 
tIle New York har in IS.Hi; became editor 
of the New York Journal of ('Ommerce in 
I 
fil; first vice-president of the l\fetropol- 
i1an 1\Im:eum of Art, New York, in 1874. 
lIe is the author of The Ou:l Creek Let- 
ters; The OM Howw bl/ the Rit'cr; Later 
Y cars: RoM I.ife; Tent Life; C'oil/.
, II rd- 
(118, and 8ca18; I Go a-Pishing; .1lol/g New 
HI/gland Noads: Among thr Xorthern 
1I ills. et('. 
Prince, I..E RARON TIRADFORD, author; 
horn in Flushing. L. I., July 3, 1840; 
graduated at Columbia Law School in 
IH66; was a memùpr of the New York 
Assembly in 1871-75; and of the New 
York 
enate in 1876-77; chief-justice of 
New )fexico in 1878-82, and governor of 
that Territory in lR8!}-93. He is the 
autllOr of Agricu1tumT nistory of Queens 
('OU1lt,1/; E. Pluribus Uìl'llnl, or A.meriean 
Xationalifl/; A Nation, 01' a Leag.ue; 
Grl1eTal Laws of Xell' JJrxico; and The 
Amrrican C'hurch al/d its :Yame. 
Prince, TU01fAS, clergyman; born in 
Sandwi('h, Mass., ]\fay I:>, 168i; gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1707, and, 
going to England in I iO!), preached there 
until 1717, when he returned to America, 
and was ordained minister of the Old 
180!); was a member of Congress from South Church, Roston (1718), as col- 
Missouri (where he settled in 1830) in league of Dr. Sewall. In 1703 hf' began 
1845; colonel of Missouri ca,-alry in the a collection of private and public papers 
war against Mexico; and was made a relating to the civil and religious history 
hrigadier-general and military governor of New England, and continued these 
of Chihuahua in 1847. He was governor labors for fifty years. These he pubIished 
of Missouri from lR:'í3 to 1857, and presi- under the title of The Chronoloqieal His- 
dent of the State convention in February, tory of England (173G and I /f;G). The 
1861. He was made major-general of the history was brought down only to 16
3, 
Missouri militia in May, and served the as he spent so much time on the intro- 

!}-t 


1743 until a Rhort time before his death. 
He wrote much on morals, politics, and 
political and social e('onomy. His Ap- 
peal on the Subject of the National Debt 
is said to have bepu the foundation of 
Pitt's sinking-fund seheme. In 1 iifi he 
published Obsel"'L'OtioJls on rh'il Librrty 
and the J.ustice and Policy of the lVar 
u:ith Amcn'ca. It was a powerful plea 
for justice and right, and 60,000 copies 
were distributed. The corporation of Lon- 
don gave him a vote of thanks and the 
freedom of the city; and in 1778 the 
American CongTP
!,; invitpd him to ùecome 
a citizen of the United States, and to aid 
them in the managf'ment of their finances, 
promising him a liberal remuneration. 
In 1783 Yale College conferred on llim 
the honorary degree of LL.D., and in 1784 
he published Observations on the Impor- 
tance of the .tmerican HCI'olntioll. Ilis 
philosophical writ iug!'; pro('ured for 11Ìm 
a felJowRhip in the nopl Soeiety in 17fi-1. 
He died in London, England, March 19, 
lun. 
Price, 
TEm lNG, military officer; horn 
in Prince Edward county, Va., Sept. II, 
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PRINCE-PRINCETON 


ductory epitome, beginning with the crea- 
tion. His manuscripts were deposited in 
the Old South Church, and were partially 
destroJ"ed by the British in 1775-ï6. The 
remains, with his books, form a part of 
the Public Library of Boston. He died in 
Boston, Oct. 22, 1758. 
Prince, or Prence, THO
IAS, colonial 
governor; born in England in 1601; ar- 
rived in 
\merica in 1{j
8; and was govern- 
or of Pl.ymouth from 1li3-1 to lüï3. lIe 
was one of the first settlers at Nanset
 or 
Ea:,;tham, in 16-14, and lived there until 
lli63; was a zealous opposer of the 
Quakers, as heretics, though not a pel'se- 
cutor of them; and was an earne:,;t cham- 
pion of popular education. In spite of 
the oppo:,;ition and clamors of the igno- 
rant, he procured resources for the sup- 
port of grammar-schools in the colony. 
He died in Plpllouth, 
Iass., March 2D, 
16ï3. 
Princeton, BATTLE AT. Alarmed by 
the blow at Trenton (see TREXTON, BAT- 
TLE AT), the British broke up their 
encampments along the Delaware, and 
retired to Princeton. \Vashington there- 
upon reoccupied Trenton, where he was 
speedily joined by 3,600 Penns,rlvania 


militia. At that time the term of enlist- 
ment of the New England regiments rex- 
pi red, but the persuasions of their officers 
and a bounty of $10 induced them to l"e- 
main for six weeks longer. Howe detain- 
ed Cornwallis (who was about to sail for 
England), and sent him to take command 
of the concentrated troops at Princeton, 
about 10 miles northeast of Trenton. 
Reinforced by troops from New Bruns- 
wick, he marched on TI'enton (Jan. 2, 
li77), where \Vashington was encamped 
on high ground ea:,;t of a small stream, 
nEar where it enters the Delaware. After 
a sharp cannonade at a bridge and a ford, 
the British encamped, feeling sure of capt- 
uring the whole of \Vashington's army 
in the morning. The position of the lat- 
ter was a perilous one. lIe had 5.000 
men, half of them militia who had been 
only a few days in camp. To fight the 
veterans before him would be madness; 
to attempt to recross the Delaware in the 
fHe of the enen,V would be futile. '''ash- 
ington called a council of war, and it was 
decided to attempt to gain the rear of the 
enemy during the night, beat up his quar- 
ters at Princeton, and, if possible, fall on 
his stores at .Kew Brum,wick. 
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JlJ.TTLE OF PRI:SCETO:S (From an old print). 
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PRINCETON, BATTLE AT 


"'ashington kept his camp-fires bright- ton!" The army was soon on the Hlm-e 
ly burning, sent his baggage silently down ill that direction. In the mean time the 
the river to Burlington, had small parties battle at Princeton was sharp and de- 
throwing up intrenchments within hear- dsive. Mercer's forces were' furiously at- 
ing of the British sentinels, and at about tucked with the deadly bayonet, and they 
midnight, the weather having suddenly fled in disorder. The enemy pursued un- 
become very cold and the ground hard HI, on the brow of a hill, they discovered 
frozen, the whole American army march- the American regulars and Pennsylvania 
cd away unobserved by the enemy. By militia, under Washington, marching to 
a circuitous route, they reached Princeton the support of Mercer, who, in trying to 
( .J an. 3) before sunrise. Two or three mlly his men, had his horse disabled 
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VIEW OF THE BATTLE-FIELD NKAR J'R/XCETO:S. 


British regiments IJ'ing at Princeton had under him, and was tinalIy knocked down 
just begun their march to join Corn- by a clubbed musket, and mortalIy wound- 
wallis at Trenton. Their commander, {'d. Just then \Vashington appeared, 
Colonel l\Iawhood, first discovered the checked the flight of the fugitives, and, 
approaching Americans, under General with the help of Moulder's artilJery, inter- 
1\1ereer, and a sharp engagement ensued, ('epted the other British regiment. 
mch llaving two field-pieces. Mawhood saw \Vashington bringing 
Meanwhile the British at Trenton were order out of confusion, and, charging with 
greatly surprised, in the morning, to tind his artillery, tried in vain to seize 
their expected prey had escaped. The Moulder's cannon. At this onset the 
.l\meriean camp-fires were still burning, Pennsylvanians, first in line, began to 
but the little army had mysteriously dis- waver, when 'Washington, to encourage 
appeared. Faint sounds of cannonading them, rode to the forefront of danger. 
at Princeton reached the ear of Cornwal1is }"or a moment he was hidden in the 
at Trenton. Although it was a keen win- battle-smoke, and a shiver of dread lest he 
ter morning, he thought it the rumbling had fallen ran through the army. 'Vhen 
of distant thunder. General Erskine he appeared, unhurt, a shout of joy rent 
more readily comprehended the matter, the air. A fresh force of Americans, 
and f>xclaimed, "Thunder? To arms, under Colonel Hitchcock, came np, and, 
general! Washington has outgeneralled with Hand's riflemen, were turning the 
us! Let us fly to the rescue at Prince- British left, when l\Iawhood ordered a re- 
2{}6 
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treat. His force (the 70th Regiment) 
f
cd across the snow-covered fields, leaving 
two brass cannon behind them. The 
53th Regiment, which had attempted to 
reinforce them, were pressed by the New 
England troops, under Stark, Poor, Pat- 
terson, Reed, and others, and were joined 
in their flight towards New Brunswick 
by the 40th, who had not takpn part in 
the action. A British regiment in the 
strong stone-built Nassau Hall, of the 
College of New Jersey, was cannonaded, 
and soon surrendered. 
In this short but sharp battle the Brit- 
ish lost, in kiJIed, wounded, and prisoners. 
about 430 men. The American loss was 
about 100, including Colonels Haslet and 
Potter, Major Morris, and Captains Ship- 
pen, Fleming, and Neal. Mercer died 
nine days after the battle. When Corn- 
"aIIis arrived at Princeton, \Vashington 
anrl his little army and pri<:oners were 
Jar on their way towards the Millstone 
River, in hot pursuit of the 40th and 
55th regiments. Washington relinquished 
the chase because of the great fatigue of 
his soldiers; and moving on to MORRIS- 
TOWN (q. v.), in east Jersey, there estab- 
Ii!"hed the winter-quarters of the army. 
He was universally applauded. It is said 
that Frederick the Great, of Prussia, de- 
dared that the achievements of Washing- 
ton and his little band of patriots, bc- 
tween Dec. 25, 1776, and Jan. 4, 1777, 
were the most brilliant of any recorded 
in military history. 
Princeton, TilE. On Feb. 28, 1845, 
President Tyler lost two of his most trust- 
ed cahinet ministers by an accident. The 
Presidf'nt and all his cabinet, many mem- 
bers of Congress, and other distinguished 
eitizens, with se\'eral ladies, were on board 
the United States steam ship - of - war erected, and it harl steady prosperity un- 
Princeton, on a trial-trip down the Po- til the breaking- out of the Civil \Yar in 
tomac from \Vashington. \Vhen they were IS(il. Kassau Hall was burned in lR.'j!), 
opposite Mount Vernon one of the largest and speedily rebuilt. The Civil \Var re- 
guns of the Princeton, in firing a salute, duced the number of its students, but it 
burst, scattering- its deadly frag-ments regained them. and more, wIlen peaC'8 
around. The Recretary of State, Abel came. In 18G8 Rev. James M('('osh, of 
P. Upshur, and Secretary of the Navy, Belfast, Ireland, was called to the presi- 
T. \V. Gilmer, and David Gardiner, of dency of the college-a man of great en- 
New York, were killed. No one else was ergy and activity. During his administra- 
seriously injured. Hon many fine buildings were added to 
Princeton University, one of the high- the institution, and more tllan $1,000,000 
er institutions of lcarning established in was given to the college. John C. Green 
the English-American colonies, under the gave $750,000 to endow a scientific school, 
2!)7 


name of the College of New Jersey. It 
was founded unde}' the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Synod of New York, which 
then included New Jersey in its jurisdic- 
tion. A charter was obtained in 1746, 
and it was opened for students in May, 
1747, at Elizabethtown, N. J. The same 
year it was removed to Newark, and in 
li57 it was transferred to Princeton, where 
a new coHege edifice, named Nassau Hall, 
had just been completed. That name was 
given in honor of \ViIIiam IlL, "of the 
illustrious house of Nassau." The college 
itself was often called "Nassau Hall." 
It suffered much during the Revolution, 
being occupied as barracks and hospital 
by both armies. The president, Dr. \Yither- 
spoon, and two of the alumni, Benjamin 
Rush and Richard Stockton, were signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; and 
several of the leading patriots during the 
war, and statesmen afterwards, were grad- 
uates of the College of New Jersey. Gen- 
eral \Vashington and the Continental Con- 
gress were present at the "commence- 
ment" in 1783. Other buildings were 
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erect a library, and a building for lect- ing-offices in Europe. The second press 
ures and recitations. The sesquicentennial was set up in Lima, Peru, in 1586, and 
of the institution was observed in October, the third was erected in Cambridge, 1\1ass., 
1896, during which it was formaJIy de- in 1639. In lG38 Rev. Jesse Glover started 
elared a university, and in honor of the for l\Iassachusetts with his family, having 
event friends of the institution made spe- in his care a printing-press given to the 
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cial gifts of about $1,.300,000. At the colony by some friends in Holland. He 
end of 1903 the university had 108 profess- was accompanied by Stephen Day, a prac- 
ors and instructors, 1,.;(;.3 students, 176,- tical printer. :Ml'. Glover died on the 
302 volumes in the library, 8,864 gradu- voyage, and, under the direction of the 
ates since the organization of the coJIege; authorities in Roston, Day set up the 
productive funds aggregating $2,591,750; press at Cambridge, and began printing 
and a total income of $224,800. The there in January, 1639. Its first pro- 
Rev. Francis Landey Patton, D.D., LL.D., duction was The Freeman's Oath, and the 
succeeded Dr. l\IcCosh as president in first literary work issued by it was a new 
1888, and, resigning in 1902, was suc- metrical version of the psalms, a revision 
('eeded by Woodrow Wilson, LL.D., Lt.D. of those of SternhoId and Hopkins. Thig 
Since 1900 the unÌYersity has received in was the beginning of book-printing in the 
gifts and bequests, largely for new build- Cnited States. It was forty years before 
iugs, over $2,500,000. another printing-press was set up in this 
Printing. The first printing in Amer- i'ountry. The first printing-press at work 
ica was done in the city of Mexico. in west of the Alleghany l\Iountains was in 
1539. There were then about 200 print- Cincinnati, in 1793, and the first west 
298 
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(If the Mississippi was in St. Louis, in 
1808. 
In reply to questions of the plantation 
committee, Governor Berkeley, in IG7l, 
reported: "\Y e have forty-eight parishes, 
and our ministers are well paid, and by 
my consent should be better if they would 
pray oftener and preach less. I
ut as 
of all other commodities, so of this-the 
worst are sent out to us; and there are 
few that we can boast of, since the per- 
secution in Cromwell's tyranny drove 
divers worthy men from hither. But I 
thank God there are no free schools nor 
printing, and I hope we shall not have 
them these hundred years; for learning 
has brought disobedience and heresy and 
sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them, and libels against the 
best government. God keep us from both! " 
The authorities in Virginia continued to 
hold this view after Berkeley had left. 
In lG80 John Buckner, having brought a 
printing-press to Virginia, printed the 
laws of that session for a while. Governor 
Culpeper and his council cal1ed him to 
account and compelled him to give bonds 
that he would print no more until his 
Majesty's pleasure should be known. 
ROJ'al instructions came positively forbid- 
ding any printing in the colony. 
Printing-press, THE. Wonderful im- 
provements were made in the construc- 
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tion of printing-pnsses in the L'nited 
States during the nineteenth century. The 
press on which Benjamin Franklin work- 
ed as a journe;yman pI"inter in 1725, was 
very little improved until 1817, when 
George Clymer, of Philadelphia, invented 
the "Columbian" prpss. It was the first 
important improven1f'nt. The power was 
applied by a compound lever. In 1829 

amuel Rust invented the " \Yashington" 
press, which superseded others for a while. 
The daubing-ballR, before used, were suc- 
ceeded by inking-rollers, and latel" a self- 
inking apparatus was used. With that 
machine a good workman could turn off 
2,000 sheets a day. Daniel Treadwell, of 
Boston, invented the first "power-press," 
and in 1830 Samuel Adams, of the same 
city, invented the celebrated "Aùams" 
press, which was long used for fine book- 
work. It was improved by his son I!'mac. 
Every operation is now done automatical- 
ly. The first "rotary" press for rapid 
newspaper-printing was made by a Ger- 
man mechanic in London, and used to 
print the London Times, in 1814. It gave 
1,800 impressions in an hour. An im- 
prond machine was made for the Times, 
in 1848, which threw off 10,000 sheets an 
hour. The Hoes, of New York, made many 
and great improvements in printing-ma- 
chines, and between 1850 and 1860 they 
made successful attempts to print from 
a roll of paper, on both sides of the sheet. 
Difficulties that at first appeared have 
299 
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'Vashington refused to send back an equal 
number of healthy British and Hessian 
prisoners. Besides, those who came back 
were persons whose terms of service gen- 
eraIly had expired, and would be lost to 
the Continental army; while every person 
sent to the British army was a healthy 
recruit. For this reason Congress was in 
no haste to exchange. 
At the beginning of the Civil War many 
prisoners were taken on both sides. The 
question soon occurred to the government, 
Can we exchange prisoners with rebels 
against the national authority without 
thereby acknowledging the Confederate 
government, so-caIled, as a government in 
fact? They could not; but humanity took 
precedence of policy, and an arrangement 
was made for an exchange of prisoners. 
The first book published in America Co!. W. H. Ludlow was chosen for the 
was issued in 1536 in the city of Mexico. service by the national government; Rob- 
Prison Pens. See CONFEDERATE ert Ould was chosen by the Confederates. 
PRISONS. The former commissioner had his head- 
Prisoners, EXCHANGE OF. Late in 1776 quarters at Fort Monroe; the latter at 
an arrangement was made for an ex- Richmond. Prisoners were sent in boats 
change of prisoners between the Ameri- to and from each place. This business 
cans and British. The latter held about went regularly on until it was interrupted 
5,000, many of whom had suffered terribly by Jefferson Davis near the close of 1862. 
in the prisons in and around New York. Because the government chose to use the 
The Americans held about 3,000. At first loyal negroes as soldiers, Davis's anger 
the British refused to exchange, on the was kindled. On Dec. 23 he issued a most 
ground that the Americans were rebels; extraordinary proclamation, the tone of 
but after Howe's arrival at New York he which more than anything else doubtless 
had opened negotiations on the subject. caused foreign governments to hesitate 
A good deal of obstruction had occurred about introducing the Confederacy into 
on account of the refusal of Congress to the family of nations. In it he outlawed a 
fulfil the stipulations made by Arnold major-general of the Union army (see 
at the Cedars (see CEDARS, AFFAIR AT BUTLER, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN), and he 
THE). But finaIly a cartel was arranged, directed in that proclamation that all 
and a partial exchange was effected early negro soldiers who might be taken prison- 
in 1777. As the Americans had no ers, and all commissioned officers serving 
prisoner of equal rank with Gen. Charles in eompany with them who should be capt- 
]
ee, they offered in exchange for him six llred, should be handed over to State gov- 
Hessian field-officers captured at Trenton. ernments for execution, the negroes as in- 
Lee was claimed by Howe as a deserter surgent slaves, the white officers as in- 
from the British army, and the exchange eitel's of servile insurrection. 
was at first refused. Howe had received The national government felt moralIy 
orders to send Lee to England; but the bound to afford equal protection to all its 
fear of retaliation upon British prisoners, eÏtizen soldiers of whatever hue. When 
and some important revelations made by Davis, in a message to the Confederate 
Lee, caused him to be kept in America, Congress (Jan. 12, lR(3), announced his 
and finaIly exchanged for Gen. Robert determination to deliver all white officers 
Prescott. There were other reasons for commanding negro troops, who might be 
delay in the exchange of prisoners. The captured, to State autIlOrities to be hung. 
prisoners in the hands of the British were and to treat those troops as rpbels against 
returned half-starved and disabled, and their masters, the national Congress took 
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been overcome, and now the press used for 
a great daily newspaper will print the 
Ilaper on both sides and fold, ready for 
delivery, at the rate of 96,000 four-page 
or 48,000 eight-page sheets per hour. 
Printing was introduced into the thir- 
teen oriainal States of the 'United States 
bJ" the fo]]owing named persons at the 
time and place noted: 


Massachusetts.. . .. Cambrid
e.. .. .. .. ..Stephen Day........ 1639 
Virl(inia..... ...... William.burg..... ..John Buckner..... ..168(h'j2 
Penn.ylvania..... . near Philadelphia... \Villiam Bradford... 16
5 
New York.........New York City.....WiIIi..m Bradford... 1693 
Connecticut ...... .New London........ Thomaa Short...... 1709 
l\Jaryland ....... ..Annapolis ........... William Parks...... 1726 
South Carolina.. ..Charleston........ ..Eleazer Phillip...... 1730 
Rhode Island......Newport............James Franklin..... 1732 
New Jersey....... Woodbridge.. ...... . Jame. Parker... .... 1751 
North Carolina.... New-Berne..........James Davis........ 1749 
New Hamp.hire...Portømouth .........Daniel Fowle....... 1756 
Delaware.......... Wilmington.... .... . James Adams....... 1761 
Georgia.. ....... ..S
vannah.... ..... ..Jame. Johnston..... 1762 
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the matter up. Da\'is's proclamation and God that Richmond is at last rid of old 
message were followed by his instructions \Vinder! God have mercy upon those to 
to Hobcrt Ould not to consider captive whom he has been sent." 
ncgro soldiers as prisoners of war. After Meanwhile the Confederate prisoners of 
that no quarter was given, in many in- war had been well fed and humanely 
stances, where colored troops were employ- treated. This the Confederate authorities 
ed, and the black flag was carried against well knew; and when, in all the Confed- 
officers commanding them. The govern- erate prisons, the Union captives were no 
ment felt compelled to refuse any more better, as soldiers, than dead men-an 
exchanges until the Confederates should armJT of 40,000 skeletom
-l\Ir. Ould pro- 
treat all prisoners alike. In August, 1863, posed, in a letter to General Butler (Aug. 
when the national commissioner of prison- 10, 1864), a resumption of exchange, man 
ers llemandcd that negro captives should for man. And when such resumption be- 
be treated as prisonel's of war and ex- gan, the difference between Union skeletons 
changed, Commissioner Ould replied: and vigorous Confederate soldiers was 
"\Ye will die in the last ditch before aC'knowledged by Ould, who wrote exulting- 
giving up the fight to send slaves back ly from City Point to General Winder: 
to slavery." "The arrangement I have made works 
The Confederate government thus cf. largely in our favor. 'Ve get rid of a set 
fectually shut the door of exchange, and of miserable wretches, and receive some 
fearfully increased the number and ter- of the best material I ever saw." At the 
rible sufferings of the Union prisoners in middle of autumn (1864) arrangements 
their hands. These sufferings have been for special exchanges were made, and 
detailed in official reports, personal nar- Lieutenant-Colonel Mulford went with 
ratives, and otherwise; and there seems vessels to Savannah to receive and take to 
to be conclusive testimony to show that Annapolis 12,000 Union prisoners from 
the order of President Davis concerning Andersonville and elsewhere. The records 
negro prisoners was to deliberately stop of the 'Var Department show that during 
exchanges and enable the Confederates to the war 220,000 Confederate soldiers were 
destroy or permanently disable "Lnion captured, of whom 26,436 died of wounds or 
prisoners by the slow process of physical diseases during their captivity; while, of 
exhaustion, by means of starvation or 126,940 Union soldiers captured, nearly 22,- 
unwholesome food. General l\Ieredith, 5ïG died while prisoners-or a little more 
commi::.::.ioner of prisoners at Fort l\Ion- than 11 per cent. of the Confederates, and 
roe, said in a letter: "On the 25th of more than 17 per cent. of the Unionists. 
November I offered to send immediately Prisoners for Debt. The suffering of 
to City Point 12,000 or more Confederate prisoners for debt, which impelled Gen- 
prisoners, to be exchanged for :Kational eral Oglethorpe to propose colonizing a re- 
soldiers confined in the South. This prop- gion in America with them, was terrible 
osition was distinctly and unequivccally in the extreme. The writings of Howard 
refused by Mr. Ould. And why? Because and the pencil of Hogarth have vividly de- 
the damnable plans of the rebel govern- pided them; yet theRe do not convey an 
ment in relation to our poor captured adequate idea of the old debtors' prisons 
soldiers had not been fully carried out." of England. The merchant, unfortunate in 
The testimony seems cIear that the Union his business, was often plunged from affiu- 
prisoners at Richmond, Danville, Salis- ence and social honor and usefulness to the 
bury, and Andersonville were subjected to dreadful dens of filth and misery called 
cruf>lties and poisonous food for the double prisons. Oglethorpe had stood before one 
purpose of crippling and reducing the of the victims of the cruel law. He had 
Rational force and of striking terror into been a distinguished London alderman, a 
the Northern population, in order to pre- thrifty merchant, and highly esteemed for 
vent enlistments. \Vhen Gen. John Win- his integrity and benevolence. As a " mer- 
der, Davis's general commissary of prison- chant prince," he had been a commercial 
ers, went from Richmond to take charge of leader. Great lo::-;ses made him a bank- 
the Union prisoners at Andersonville, the rupt. His creditors sent him to prison. 
Examiner of that city exclaimed: "Thank In a moment he was compelled to leave a 
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happy home, delightful society, and luxu- 
rious ease for a loathsome prison-ceIl, 
there to herd with debased and criminal 
society. One by one his friends who could 
aid him in keeping famine from his 
wretched abode disappea.red, and he was 
forgotten by the outside world. He had 
been twenty-three years in jail when 
Oglethorpe saw him. Gray-haired, ragged, 
Imggard, and perishing with hunger, he 
lay upon a heap of filthy straw in a 
dark, damp, unventilated room. His de- 
yoted wife, who had shared his misery for 
eighteen years, had just starved to death, 
and her body lay in rags by his side, silent 
and cold. An hour before he had begged 
his jailer to remove her body to the prison 
burying-ground. The inhuman wretch, who 
was acquainted with the prisoner's his- 
tory, had refulSlild with an oath, and said, 
with cruel irony, "Send for your aIdt'r- 
man's coach to take her to \Vestminster 
Abbey!" 
The scene led to the foundation of the 
colony of GEORGIA (q. v.). The fate of 
this London alderman was wurse than that 
of the debtors of Greece and Rome, who 
were sold into slavery by their creditors. 
Laws for the imprisonment of debtors dis- 
graced the lètatute-books of our States 
until within a comparatively few years. 
When Lafayette visited the United States 
in 1824-25 he found Colonel Barton, the 
captor of General Prescott in Rhode Isl- 
and, in a prison for debt, and releascd him 
by the payment of the creditor's demand. 
Robert Morris, whose financial ability was 
the main depcndence of the colonies in 
carrying on the \Val' for independence, \Va!:; 
a prisoner for debt in his old age. Red 
Jacket, the Seneca chief, once saw a man 
put in jail in Batavia, N. Y., for debt. 
His remark-" He no ca teh bpa vcr there!" 
-fully illustrated the unwisllom of such 
laws; for surely a man in priRon cannot 
earn money to pay a debt. Public atten- 
tion was thoroughly aroused to the cruel- 
ties of the law when John G. Whittier 
wrote his stirring poem, The P1'isoner for 
Debt, in which he thus aUuded to Colonel 
Ba rton : 


.. What batb the gray-balred prisoner donej! 
Hath murder stained his hands with gore? 
Ah, no! his crime's a fouler one- 
God made the old man poor. 


For this he shares a felon's cell, 
The fittest earthly type of hell! 
For this, the boon for which he poured 
His :roung blood on the invader's sword, 
And counted light the fearful cost- 
I1is blood-gained liberty Is lost! 


C'Down with the law that binds him thus 1 
Unworthy freemen, let It find 
No refuge from the withering curse 
Of God and human kind! 
Open the prlsoner's living tomb, 
And usher from its brooding gloom 
'rhe victims of your savage code 
To the free sun and air of God! 
No longer dare as crime to brand 
The chastening of the Almighty's hand!" 
-See DEBTORS. 
Prisons and Prison-ships, BRITISH. 
The British in New York confined Ule 
American prisoners of war in various 
large buildings, the most spacious of 
which were churches and sugar-houses. 
In the North Dutch Church, corner of 
I.'UltOll and 'Yilliam streets, were COll- 
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fined at one time 800 prisoners; and in 
tIle 1\1iddle Dutch Church, corner of 
KaslSau and Liberty streets, room was 
made for 3.000 prisoners. Both churches 
were strippC'd of their pews, and floors 
were laid from one gallery to the other. 
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companied by horrid imprecations, 
"Down, rebels, down!" and in the morn- 
ing the significant cry, "Rebels, turn out 
:.rour dead!" The latter were selected 
from the living, sewed up in blankets, 
c.uried on shore, and buried in shaUow 
graves in the sand. FuUy 1l,000 were so 
taken from the Jersey and buried during 
the war. In 1808 the bones of these mar- 
tyrs were gathered by the Tammany So- 
ciety and placed in a vault near the en- 
trance to the navy-yard, and a magnifi- 
SmaUer churches were used for hospitals. cent monument was erected and dedicated 
Rhinelander's, Van COl"tlandt's, and Liv- to their memory in Trinity Church-yard, 
ingston's sugar-houses contained hundreds on Broadway. 
of prisoners, whose sufferings for want of Privateering, the right given to pri- 
fresh air, food, and cleanliness were dread- vate individuals to roam the ocean and 
fuI. Under Commissaries Loring, Sproat, seize and plunder the vessels of an enemy 
and others, and particularly under the in- in time of war. When the act of the 
famous Provost-::\Iarshal Cunningham, the British Parliament prohibiting all trade 
IJrisoners in these buildings and the pro- with the colonies and confiscating their 
Yost jail received the most brutal treat- ships and effects as if they were the ships 
ment. Hundreds died and were cast into and effects of open enemies was received 
pits without any funeral ceremonies. The by Congress, the first inRtinct was to 
heat of summer was suffocating in the retaliat
. On l\Iarch !G, 177G, a commit- 
sugar-house prisons. "I saw," says Dun- tee of the whole considered the propriety 
lap, in describing the one in Liberty of authorizing the inhabitants of the colo- 
Htreet, "e,-ery narrow aperture of those nies to fit out pri,-ateers. Franklin ex- 
stone walls filled with human heads, face pressed a wish that such an act should 
above face, seeking a portion of the ex- be preceded by a declaration of war, as 
ternal air." For many weeks the dead- of one independent nation against an- 
cart visited this prison (a fair type of other. Two days afterwards, after an 
the others), into which from eight to able debate, privateers were authorized 
twelve corp!"es were daily flung and piled to cruise against ships and their cargoes 
up. They were then dumped into ditches belonging to any inhabitant, not of Ire- 
in the outskirts of the city and covered land and the \Yest Indies, but of Great 
,,,ith earth by their fellow-prisoners, who Britain. All New England and New York, 
were detailed for the work. Yirginia, and North Carolina voted for it. 
The prison-ships--d.ismantled old hulks ::\Iaryland and Pennsylvania voted against 
-lying in the waters around the city, it. On the following day Wythe, Jay, 
were mOTe intolerable than the prisons on and \Yilson were appointed to prepare a 
land. Of these, the Jerse:lJ, lying at the preamble to the resolutions, and when on 
\Yallabout, near the site of the Brooklyn the 2.2d Lee presented their report (being 
nav
--yard, was the most famous. She in the minority), he moved an amendment, 
was the hulk of a G4-gun sl1ip. in which charging the King himself with their 
more than 1,000 pri!'1oners were sometimes grievances, inasmuch as he had" rejected 
confined at one time. There they suf- their petitions with scorn and contempt." 
fered indescribable horrors from un;vhole- This was new and bold ground, and was 
some food, foul air, filth, and vermin, objected to as se,-ering the King from 
and from small-pox, dysentery, and prison- the colonies. Never before had they dis- 
fever that slew them by scores. Despair claimed allegiance to their monarch, and 
reigned there incessantly, for their treat- Congress hesitated; but on the following 
ment Was generaUy brutal in the ex- day (the 23d) the amendment was accept- 
treme. Every night the living, dying, and ed. This was nearly three months be- 
dead were huddled together. At sunset fore Lee offered hi
 resolution for inde- 
each day was heard the savage order, ac- pendence. 
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more privateers. The homeward - bound 
British vessels from the \-Vest Indies, deep- 
ly laden, and passing a long distance 
along the American coast, offered rich 
and tempting prizes. In the first year 
of this naval warfare nearly 350 British 
vessels were captured, worth, with their 
cargoes, $5,000,000. 
The records of the American privateers 
during the VVar of 1812-15 
show the wonderful bolJness 
and skill of American sea. 
men, most of them untaught 
in the art of naval war- 
fare and the general charac. 
tel' of privateering service. 
After the first six months 
of the war most of the naval 
conflicts on the ocean were 
carried on, on the part of 
the Americans, by private 
armed vessels, which "took, 
bur ned, and destroyed" 
about 1,600 British mer. 
chantmen of all classes in 
the space of three years and 
-- 
 --- nine mOllths, \vl1iIe tIle Illlln- 
ber of American merchant- 
vessels destroyed during the 
same period by British pri- 
the Revolutionary struggle. Robert Mor- vateers did not vary much from 500. 
ris made large profits by the business, and The American armed vessels which caused 
\Vashington was part owner of one or fiuch disasters to British commerce num- 
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T\.PF; OF PRIVAn;':R USED IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


Early in the Revolutionary VVar priva- 
teering was entered upon with lUuch zeal 
and vigor by the Americans, especially by 
the New Englanders, and the scarcity pro- 
duced by the interruption of regular com- 
merce was partially supplied by success- 
ful cruisers. It was kept up during the 
whole war. Shares in vessels following 
it were held by many of the leaders in 
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PRIVY COUNCIL-PROCÈS VERBAL 


hered about 250. Of these forty-six were amI so continued. Those only who were 
letters-of-marque, and the remainder \\ ere specially sumllloned e\ er attended its meet- 
primteers. This was 11."') less than were ing:,;. Undí'r its jurisdiction the King, in 
cnrolled while there were difficulties with council, might issue proclamations bind- 
France in I is!) and I i!)
. The number of ing on the subject if consonant with the 
private armed veo.;;selR then was 3G.1. Of laws of the land; temporarily regulate 
the whole number in 1812-15, 184 were various matters of trade and international 
!-ent out from the four ports of Baltimore, intercourse; inquire into offences against 
Xew York, Boston, and Salem. The aggre- the government and commit offenders to 
gatp number !"cnt out from Port<;lHouth take their trial according to law, and had 
(1'ii. H.), Philadelphia, and Charleston, was a ppeJIa te jurisdiction in the last resort 
thirty-five. The remainder went out from from all the colonies. The function of 
other ports. The" clippers ,. were the Ütst- addi"ers of the sovereign in all wcight,\" 
est sailors and most successful of the pri- mattf'J'i" is now discharged by the eahinpt. 
vateers. These were mostly built at BaIti- Prize Courts. f;hip,., and propprt.'. 
more, or for parties in that city, and were capturf'd in \\ar-time are submitted to t]w 
known as "Baltimore clippers." They judgment of certain courts to establish 
were schooners with raking masts. They the lawfuhwss of such capture. The Pnit- 
u!'ually carried from six to ten gun,.;, with ed f\tates district courts have such juri:'\- 
a single long one, which was called diction under the judiciary act of I is!). 
" Long Tom," mounted on a swivel in the Prize - money, arising from captures 
centre. They were usually manned with madp from the enemy, was decreed by the 
fifty persons besides officers, all armed English go\'ernment to be divided into 
with muskets, cutlasses. and boarding eight equal parts and distributed by or- 
pikes, and commissioned to "burn, sink, der of rank. April 17, 1703. The di<;tri- 
and d.estroy the property of the enemy, hution of army prize - money is regulatpJ, 
either on the high seas or in his ports." by an act passpd in Hì:
2. Kaval prize- 
A complete hii"tory of 
\meri<'an privateer- money is now l'egulated hy royal proda- 
ing wouM fill several \'olullles; an outline of mation. In the L"nited States. Congress 
it is contained in Coggeshall's History of decreed in 1812 that in the distributiou 
tlllCric(11l Prirateers. The most famous and of prize-mone)- arising from the capture
 
d('sperate combat recorded in the history of by national vessel!'. one-half should go to 
...\merican privateering is that of the GCIl- the go\'ernment, and. the other half, didded 
ei al Llrmstrong, Capt. S. C. Reid, in Septern- into twenty equal parts, should be dis- 
l'er, 1814. See GE
ERAL AR
ISTRONG, THE. tributed bv order of rank. 
Privy Council, a body of men selected Procès Verbal, the French term for an 
by the sovereigns of England for their official report or reeord of proceedings. 
chief advisers and executors. .First it was The French explorers in America set a 
a small permanent committee selected out column. placed the ro.\'al arms of France 
of the great council of the kingdom, which upon the same, and then proclaimed the 
was composed of all the great tenants of ('ountry to be a part of the dominions of 
the ('rown. It appears in the early rolls France. Then a report of the proceed- 
of Parliament as a permanent council, and ings was written and signed. Sometimes 
nnder the Plantagenet monarchs it con- they d.eposited a tahlet of lead with an 
sii"ted of the five great officers of state, appropriate inscription. CPloron, who led 
the two archbishops, and from ten to a French e'lpedition from Canada to the 
fifteen other persons, spiritual or tem- Ohio country (17 4
), buried se\'eral of 
poral, sitting constantly as a court, and them at different points. One of these 
im'ested. with extensive powers. Under plates reads as follows: "In the \'ear 
the Stuarts. the star-chamber court and 174f1, of the reign of J..ouis XV., King of 
court of requests were committees of the France, we, Céloron. commander of a dp- 
privy council. The privy councillors ta('hment sent b,\T l\Ionsieur the ::\larquiR 
were chosen by the King without patent d.e la GaJissonière, governor - general of 
or grant. Under Charles II. their number, New France, to re-ei"tablisl) tranquillity in 
which had. become large, was reduced to some Indian villages of thpse cantons. have 
thirty. It soon beeame indefinite again bnried this plate of lead at the confluence 
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of the Ohio mllll'hautaulJua* thi.. 
!Hh day 
of ,Jul,'" near the rin-r Ohio, otherwi
e 
Belle Nivièrr, as a 1ll011UlIIellt of the re- 
newa I of the possession wc ha \"e ta kf>n of 
the said rinr Ohio. and of all those whic11 
empty into it, and of all the lands on both 
si,les as far as the sources of said ri,-ers, as 
enjoyed or ought to haye been enjoyed by 
the kings of France preceding, and as they 
haY(' there maintained themsplyes by arms 
and by treaties, ec;pecially tho;;;e of Utrecht 
Illld Aix-la-Chapelle." This inscription 
revealed the designs of the French. The 
plate was sent to the royal governor of 
N ew York, and by him to the British gov- 
crnment. He sent copies of the inscrip- 
tion to other colonial goyernors, and Colo- 
nel Johnson told the Five 1\ations that it 
implied an attempt to deprive them of 
their lands, and that the French ought to 
be immediately expelled from the Ohio 
und Niagara. One of the plates buried by 
(;
loron near the mouth of the ::\luskingum 
Hiver was found by some boys near the 
close of the eighteenth century. A part 
of it was used for bullets; the preserved 
fragment is now in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society of 'V orces- 
ter, Mass. Near the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha Rh-er, 'V. Va., another leaden 
procès verbal, buried by Cêloron, was 
found by a boy in 1846. 
Proctor, HE
RY A., military officer; 
born in \Vales in 1;65; joined the British 
army in 1781, and rose to the rank of 
nmjor-gcneral after his service in Canada 
in 1813. He was sent to Canada in com- 
Inand of a regiment in 1812, and, as act- 
ing brigadier-geueral, commanded British 
troops at Amherstburg, under the direc- 
tion of General Brock, to prevent Hull's 
invasion of Canada. :I<'or his victory at 
}i'renchtown ht' wag made a brigadier-gen- 
eral. He and his Indian allies were re- 
pulsed at Fort Meigs and at Fort Stephen- 
son, and he was defeated in the battle of 
the Thames by General Harrison. For 
his conduct in America, especially at 
Frenchtown, he was afterwards court-mar- 
tiaIled, and suspended from command for 
six months: but was again in active serv- 
ice, and was made a lieutenant-general. 
He died in Liverpool, England, in 1859. 


Proctor, I.u(,IE
 BROCK. author: born 
in Hanowr. N. n.. March 6, 18
ü; gradu- 
atcd at Hamilton College in 1844; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1847; abandoued law 
practice in 1863 to give his entire atten- 
tion to legal writing. His publications 
include The Bench and Bar of the State of 
New York; Lives of the New J 7 0rk Statl' 
Ohancellors
' The Life an(l Times of 
Thomas Addis Emmet; The Legal History 
of Albany and Schenectady Countic8; 
Early History of the Board of Regents 
and University of the State of New York; 
etc. ; also many addresses, including 
Aaron Burr's Political Career Defendl'd: 
Rcview of John C. Spencer's Legal and 
Political Oareer, etc. 
Proctor, REDFIELD, statesman; born 
in Proctorsville, Vt., June I, 1831; gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1851; subse- 
quently studied law in the Albany Law 
School; entered the National army at the 
outbreak of the Civil 'Var as lieutenant; 
was mustered out as colonel in 1865. He 
\'Vas elected to the State legislature in 
1867; to the State Senate in 1874; lieu- 
tenant-governor in 1876; governor in 1878; 
was Secretary of 'Var in 1889-91; and 
then became a United States Senator. 
At the request of the President, Senator 
Proctor visited Cuba in March, 1898, and 
his report on the conditions existing there 
powerfully influenced public opinion in 
the United States. 
Proctor, TnOl\IAS, military officer; born 
in Ireland in 1739; emigrated to Phila- 
delphia; became a colonel of artillery; and 
was distinguished in the battle of Brandy- 
wine and in Sullivan's expedition in 1779. 
He died in Philadelphia, Pa., March 16. 
1806. 
Prohibition Party. The question of 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
was agitated in various sections of the 
United States before a political party was 
formed distinctly on that issue. State 
legislation has at different times attempt- 
f'rl prohibition in l\Iaine, Kansas, Iowa, 
and other States. A distinctive national 
party was organized in 18G9, and in 1872 
it nominated a candidate for President. 
It has put a ticket in the :field in all suc- 
cepding Presidential campaigns, among 
others St. .John in 1884, Fisk in 1888, Bid- 
· The Alleghany River was regarded as the I . 
Ohio proper, and the Monongahela only as a well in 1892, Levering in 1896, 'Vool ey 111 
tributary. 1900, and Swallow in 1904. It has re- 
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ceived no electoral yotes, though it has some prinl'Íples held either hy the Demo- 
rolled a popular yote of seyeral hundred cratic or by the People's party. In 1900 
thousand. Besides it:" characteristic there was a marked increase in the popu- 
plank, it has advocated in its platforms lar vote of this party. 
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wealth or poyerty of a people; none to 
population, whether it be crowded or 
sparse; none to area, whether it be as 
limited as a German principality or as 
extended as a continental empire. Free- 
trade he believes advantageous for Eng- 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Glad- land: therefore, without the allowance of 
stone is the most distinguished represent- any modifying condition, great or small, 
ative of the free-trade school of political the English economist declares it to be 
cconomists. His addresses in Parliament advantageous for the United States, for 
on his celebrated budget, when chancellor Brazil, for Australia; in short, for all 
of the exchequer, in 1853, were declared by countries with which England can estab- 
Lord John Russell" to contain the ablest lish trade relations. It would be difficult, 
exposition of the true principles of finance if not impossible, for Mr. Gladstone to find 
ever delivered by an English statesman." any principle of administration or any 
His illustrious character, his great ability, measure of finance so exactly fitted to the 
and his financial experience point to him varying needs of all countries as he as- 
as the leading defender of free-trade applied snmes the policy of free-trade to be. Sure- 
to the industrial system of Great Britain. ly it is not unfair to maintain that, de- 
l\1r. Gladstone apologizes for his appar- dueing his results from observation and 
ent interference with our affairs. He may experience in his own country, he may fall 
be assured that apo
ogy is superfluous. into error and fail to appreciate the finan- 
Americans of all classes hold him in hon- cial workings of other countries geograph- 
or; free-traders will rejoice in so emi- ically remote and of vastly greater area. 
nent an advocate, and protectionists, al- The American protectionist, let it not be 
ways the representatives of liberality and discourteous to urge, is broader in his 
progress, will be glad to learn his opin- views than the English free-trader. No 
ions upon a question of such transcendent intelligent protectionist in the United 
importance to the past, the present, and States pretends that every country would 
the future of the republic. alike realize advantage from the adoption 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the protective system. Human govern- 
in the argument of 1\11'. Gladstone, as in- ment is not a machine, and even machines 
deed of every English free-trader except cannot be so perfectly adjusted as to work 
John Stuart Mill, is the universality of with equal effectiveness at all times and 
application which he demands for his under aU conditions. Great Brita.in and 
theory. In urging its adoption he makes the United States certainly resemble one 
no distinction between countries; he takes another in more ways than either can be 
no account of geographical position- said to resemble any other nation in the 
whether a nation be in the Eastern or the world; yet, when we compare the two on 
'Vestern Hemisphere, whether it be north the question at issue, the differences are 
or south of the equator; he pays no heed so marked that we almost lose sight of the 
to climate, or product, or degree of ad- resemblance. One is an insular monarchy 
vancement; none to topography-whether with class government; the other a con- 
the country be as level as the delta of the tinental republic with popular govern- 
Nile or a"! mountainous as the repub1ic ment. One has a large population to the 
of Bolivia; none to pursuits and employ- square mile; the other a small population 
ments, whether in the agricultural, manu- to the square mile. One was old in a rich 
facturing, or commercial field; none to the and complex civilization before the estab- 
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lishment of the other was even foreseen. would be the natural and logical result. 
One had become the wealthiest nation of Hence I do not join i
sue with 1\Ir. Glad- 
the world while the other was yet in the stone on both of his propositions. He de- 
toils and doubts of a frontier life and a fends free-trade in Great Britain. He as- 
primitive civilization. One had extensive sails protection in the Pnited States. The 
manufactures for almost every field of first proposition I neither deny nor af- 
human need, with the civilized world for firm. \Vere I to aSSUllle that protection is 
its market, while the population of the in all countries and under all circum- 
other was still forceù to divide its ener- stances the wisest policy, I should be 
gies between the hard calling of the sea guilty of an eITor similar to that which 
and the still harder calling of a rude and r think 1\1r. Gladstone commits. It might 
scantily remunerative agriculture. be difficult to pron that free-trade is not 
The physical differences between the two the wisest financial polic;y for Great Brit- 
countries are far more striking than the ain. So far from gua I ding herself aga.inst 
political and social differences. They are, material imported from other countries, 
indeed, almost incalculable. Great Britain her industrial system would wither and 
is an island less than DO,OOO square miles die if forei b YJ1 products were withheld for 
ill extent. It lies in the far north. Its even a brid period. She is in an especial 
southernmost point is nearly thirty degree dependent upon the products of 
degrees of latitude above the tropics. other nations. 1\Ioreo\"er, she does not feel 
Its northernmost point is but nine bound to pay heed to the rate of wages 
degrees below the Arctic Circle. With- which IlPr labor may receive. That, like 
in its area the exchange of natural the fabrics which her labor creates, must 
products is necessarily limited. Its life take its chance in the markets of the 
depends upon its connection with other world. 
countries. Its prosperity rests upon its On many points amI in many respects it 
commerce with the world. On the other was far different with Great Britain a 
hand, a single State of the Union is nearly hundred years ago. She did not then feel 
three times as large as Great Britain. Ri":-iured that she could bear the compcti- 
Several other States are each quite t'qual tion of Continental nations. She was, 
to it in area. The whole Pnion is well- therefore, aggressively. e\"en cruelly. pro- 
nigh forty times as large. Alaska except- tectin. She manufactured for herself and 
ed, the northernmost point of the Union for her net-work of colonies reaching 
is 60 miles south of the southernmost point around the globe. Into those colonies no 
of Great Britain, and the southernmost other nation could carry a.nything. There 
point of the rnion is but little more than was no scale of duty upon which other 
100 miles from the tropics. Its n3.tural nations could enter a colonial port. \Vhat 
products are more varied, more numerous, the colonies needed outside of British prod- 
and of more valuahle character than those ucts could be furnished to them only in 
of an Europe. To quote one of 1\1r. Glad- British ships. This was not protef'tion! 
stone's phrases, we constitute "not so It was prohibition, absolute and rernorse- 
much a country in ourselves. as a world." less, and it was continued even to the day 
He tells us that we carryon" the business when 1\1r. Gladstone entered upon hi::; long 
of domestic exchanges on a scale such as and splendid career in Parliament. It 
mankind has never seen." Our foreign was not broken. though in some respects 
commerce, nry large in itself. is only as it was relaxed, until in the fulness of time 
one to twenty-five compared to our internal Brith,h energy had carried the wealth and 
trade. And yet Mr. Gladstone thinks that the skill of the kingdom to the point where 
a policy which is essential to an island in no competition could be feared. 
the northern ocean should be adopted as During the last thirty years of her pro- 
the policy of a country which even to his tective system, and u.;pecially during the 
own vision is "a world within itself." twenty 
!ears from 1826 to 184G, Great 
\Vith these fundamental points of differ- Britain increased her material wealth be- 
ence he tween the two countries. I assume yond all precedent in the commercial his- 
that varied financiaJ and industrial sys- tory of the world. Her deveJopment of 
terns, wrought by the experience of each. steam-power gave to every British work- 
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tariff, * as certainly as effect follows cause. 
One of the most suggestive experiments 
of that kind had its origin in the tariff 
to which 1 have ju
t rderrcd. passed in 
lR-tG in apparent harmony with England's 
nl::'wly declared financial policy. At that 
moment a 
outhern President (
lr. Polk) 
and a Southern Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (1\1r. Robert J. Walker) were far 
more interested in expanding the area of 
1'1ave territory than in advancing home 
manufactures, and were e:;peciaHy eager 
to make commercial exchanges with Eu- 
rope on the somewhat difficult basis of 
cotton at high prices and }'eturning fabrics 
at low prices. 
Under ordinary circumstances the free- 
trade ta1"Íff of 1846 would have promptly 
faHen under popular H
probation and been 
doomed to speedy repeal. But it had a 
singular history and for a time was gen- 
erally acquiesced in, even attaining in 
many sections a certain degree of popu- 
larity. Ken>r did any other tariff meet 
with ::-\0 man
' and 
o great aids of an 
adventitious dmractH to sustain it as 
did thi" enactment of 184ft Our war with 
:\lexico IlPgan just as the duties were low- 
ered. and the consequence was the dis- 
bursemcnt of 111O\"e 1 han $100.000.000 in 
a wa.r that reached all localities and faoVor- 
ably affected all intc:rests. This was a 
grea t sum of money for that period. and 
for the 
'ears 1846, 1847, and lRtR it con- 
siderably more than doubled the ordinary 
outlay of the gonrnment. In the middle 
of this period the Irish famine occurred 
and called for an immense e
port of bread- 
stuffs at high prices. The discovery of 
gold in California the succeeding year 
flushed the channels of busine
s as never 
before, by rapidly enl:uging the circulation 
of coin in all parts of the country. Before 
this outpouring of gold had ceased, the 
three great nations of Europe, as pre- 
cedence was reekoned at that time--Eng- 
land. France, and Hussia-entered upon 
tIle Crimean 'Val'. The export of manu- 
factures from England and France was 
checked: the breadstuffs of Russia were 
blockaded and could not reach the markets 


man the arms of Briareus, and the in- 
ventive power of her mechanicians in- 
creased the amount, the ,ariety. and the 
v<llue of her fabrics lwyond all antici- 
pation. EvcQ' year of that period wit- 
nessed the addition of millions upon mill- 
ions of sterling to the resen-e capital of 
the kingdom; e\"ery 
Tear witnessed a great 
addition to the effective machinery whose 
aggregate power was already the wonder 
of the world. The onward march of her 
manufacturing industries, the steady and 
rapid de,'elopment of her mercantile 
marine, ah:-.ùrbed the matl'hless enterprise 
and energy of the kingdom. Finally, with 
a vast capital accumulated, with a low 
rate of interest establbhed, and with a 
malluf
cttU"ing power unequalled. the Brit- 
ish merchant:,; were ready to undl'rbid all 
ri'-al" in 
eeking for the trade of the 
world. 
At that moment Grl'at Britain had rea- 
son to feel supremely content. She found 
under her own flag. on the shores of 
every ocean, a host of cowmmers whom 
no man might number. 
he had Canada. 
.Australia, and India with open ports and 
free markets for all her fabric!': and. more 
than all these comhinf'd, she found the 
enited States suddenly and seriously low- 
ering Iler tariff and effecti,.ely abolish- 
ing protection at the very moment Eng- 
land was declaring for free-trade. The 
traffic of the world !"eemed prospectively 
in her control. Could this condition of 
trade have continued: no estimate of the 
growth of England's wealth would be pos- 
sible. Practically it would haw had no 
Emit. Could she have retained her con- 
trol of the markets of the enited States 
as she held it for the four year:; preced- 
ing the outbreak of the Ci\'il 'Yar. the 
American people would have grown com- 
mercially dependent upon her in a greater 
degree than is Canada or Australia to- 
day. 
But England was dealing with an in- 
telligence equal to her own. The American 
people had, by repeated e
perience. learn- 
ed that the periods of deprf'ssion in home 
manufactures were those in which Eng- 
land most prospered in her commercial rela- 
tions with the United StateR. and that these * The phrase .. free-trade tariff" involves 
a contradiction of terms. It is used to des- 
periods of depression haù. with a single i
nate that form of duty which is levied 
e
eeption. eac;ily explaillP(1. followed the with no intention to p['otect domestic manu- 
enactment by Congress of a free-trade factures. 
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of ihe worM. An extraordinary stimulus 
was tIlUS ginn to all forms of hade in 
ihe Unitcd 
tate
. For tcn J'('ars-1S4H to 
IS.j(j-thesc adycniitious aid
 came in 
regular succession amI exerted thcir pow- 
Ci/rful inlluence upon the prosperity of the 
country. 
The withdrawal or. termination of these 
influenceR. by a treaty of peace in Europe 
and by the surcease of gold from Califor- 
nia, placed the tariff of 18-tG where a real 
test of its merits or its demerits could be 
made. It was enrywhere asked with appre- 
hension and anxiety, 'Yill this free-trade 
tariff now develop and sustain the busines
 
of the country as firml
v and securely as 
it has been denloped and sustained by pro- 
tection? The answer was made in the 
ensuing year by a widespread financial 
panic, which im'oh'ed the ruin of thou- 
sands, including proportionatelJ T as many 
in the :;:outh as in the 
orth. leaving the 
country disordered and distressed in an 
the avenues of trade. The disastrous re- 
sults of this tariff upon the permanent Helid came at last with the enactment 
industries of- the country are describf>d of the protective tariff of 1824, to the 
in President Buchanan's wen-remembered support of which leading men of both 
message, communicated to Congress after parties patriotically united for the com- 
ihe panic: "'Yith unmrpassed plenty in mon good. That act, supplemented by the 
all the elements of national wealth, our act of 1828, brought genuine prosperity 
manufacturers have suspended, our public to the country. The credit of passing the 
works are retarded. our private enter- TWO protective acts was not due to one 
prises of different kinds are abandoned, party alone. It was the work of the great 
and thousands of useful laborers are men of both parties. 1\1r. Clay and Gen- 
thrown out of employment and reduced era I Jackson, Mr. \Vebster and Mr. Van 
to want." This testimony as the result Buren. Gen. \YilIiam Henry Harrison and 
of a free-trade tariff is all the more Richard 1\1. .Johnson, Silas \\Tright and 
forcible from the fact tllat 1\1r. Buchanan, Louis )IeLane, voted for one or the other 
as a member of President Polk's cabinet, of these actR, and several of them voted 
had consented to the ahandonnwnt of pro- for both. The co-operation of these eminent 
tection. which in his earlier career he had men is a great historic tribute to the 
earnestly supported. necessity and value of protection. Plenty 
If these disasters of 1857, flowing from and prosperity followed, as if by magic, 
the free-trade tariff, could have been re- the legislation to which they gave their 
garded as exceptional, if they had been support. \Ye have their concurrent testi- 
without paTaJIel or precedent, they might mony that the seven years preceding the 
not have had so rleadly a significance. enactment of the protective tariff of 1824 
But the Anwrican people had twice before wcre the most discouraging which the 
passed through a similar experience. On young republic in its brief life had en- 
the e,'e of the \Yar of lS12, Congress countered. and that the se,'en years which 
guarded the national strength by enacting fonowed its enactment were beyond prec- 
a highly protective tariff. By its own edent the most prosperous and ha.ppy. 
terms this tariff must end with tIle war. Scctional jealousy and partisan zeal 
\\Then the nf'W tariff was to be formed. a could not endure tIle 
eat development of 
popular cry arose against "war duties," manufactures in tIle North and East which 
though the country had prospered under fo]]owed the apparently firm establishmcnt 
:no 


t hcm dcspite ihe exhausting effect of ihe 
struggle "ith Great Britain. But the 
pnlJ'cr of the people wa
 answered, 
u1l1 
the war duties were dropped from the 
tarifl' of ISHi. The bU:5iness of the conn- 
try was spcedilr prostrated. The people 
were soon reduced to as great distress as 
in that melancholy period between the 
dose of the Reyolutionary 'Var and the 
organization of the national government 
-1 '7S3 to 1 ï8
. Colonel Benton's yivid de- 
seription of the period of depression fol- 
lowing the reduction of duties comprises 
in a few Jines a wholp ehapter of the his- 
tory of free-trade in the rnited States: 


"Xo price for property; no sales except 
those of the sheriff and the marshal; no 
purchasers at execution - sales except the 
crpditor or some hoarder of money; no 
employment for industry: no demand for 
labor: no sale for the products of the farm; 
no sound of the hammer except that of the 
auctioneer knocking down property. Distress 
was the univprsal cry of the people; relief 
the universal demand." 
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of the proteclÏ,-e poliey. The fn.-e-trade to manufacturing and to trade, which final- 
leaders of the South believed-at least IJ-' assumed the form of dangerous specu- 
they persuaded others to believe-that the lation. The years 1834, 1835, and 1836 
manufacturing States were prospering at were distinguished for all manner of busi- 
the eApense of the planting States. Un- nesS hazard, and before the fourth year 
del' the lead of Calhoun, South Carolina opened, the 30 per cent. reduction (three 
rebelled, and President .J ackson, who had years of 10 per cent. each) on the scale 
so strikingly shown his faith in the policy of duties was beginning to influence trade 
of protection, was not able to resist the unfavorably. The apprehension of evil 
excitcment and resentment which the soon became general, public confidence was 
free-traders had created in the cotton shaken, the panic of 1837 ensued, and 
States. He stood between hostile policies, business reversals were rapid, general, and 
represented by his two bitterest personal devastating. 
enemies-Clay for protection; Calhoun for The trouble increased through 1838, 
free-trade. To support Clay would ruin 1839, and 1840, and the party in power, 
Jackson politically in the South. He held responsible for the financial disas- 
could not sustain Calhoun, for, aside from tel's, fell under popular condemnation. 
his opposition to free-trade, he had cause Mr. Yan Buren was defeated, and the eld- 
for hating him personally. He believed, er General Harrison was elevated to the 
moreover, that Calhoun was at heart un- Presidency by an exceptionally large ma- 
true to the rnion, and to the Union Jack- jority of the electoral votes. There was 
son was as devoted as Cla
'. Out of this no relief to the people until the protective 
strange complieation came, not unnatural- tariff of 1842 was enacted; and then the 
ly, the sacrifice of the proteetive tariff of beneficent experience of 1824 was repeated 
1824-28 and the substitution of the com- on even a more extensive scale. Pros- 
promise tariff of 183;3. which established perity, wide and general, was at once re- 
an ad-m7orem duty of 20 per cent. on all stored. But the reinstatement of the Dem- 
imports. and reduced the excess over that ocratic party to power, two years later, 
by a 10 per cent. annual sliding scale for by the election of 1\1r. Polk to the Presi- 
the ensuing ten y
ars. Like all com- dency, followed by a perverse violation of 
promises. it gave complete satisfaction public pledges on the part of men in im- 
to neither party, but it was received with portant places of administration, led to 
general acquiescence from the belief that the repeal of the protective act and the 
it was the best pnwticable solution of substitution of the tariff of 1846, to which 
the impending difficulties. The impending I have already adverted. and whose effects 
difficulties were two. One was the por- upon the country I have briefly outlined. 
tentous movement which involved the pos- Measuring, therefore, from 1812, when a 
sibility of dissolving the Union. The other protective tariff was enacted to give 
was the demand for a free-trade tariff a.s strength and stability 'to the government 
the only measure that could appease in the approaching war with Great Brit- 
the Southern nullifiers. Disunion and free- nin, to ISGI. when a protective tariff was 
trade from that time became associated enacted to give strength and stability to 
in the public mind-a source of appre- the government in the impending revolt 
hension in the North, a source of polit- of the Southern States, we have fifty years 
ical power in the South. Calhoun was of suggestive experience in the history 
the master-spirit who had given the origi- of the republic. During this long period 
nal impulse both to disunion and free- free-trade tariffs were thrice followed by 
trade. Each in turn strengthened the industrial stagnation, by financial embar- 
other in the South, and both perished rassment, by distress among all classes de- 
together in the 'Var of the Rebellion. pendent for suhsistence upon their own 
For a time satisfaction was felt with labor. Thrice were these burdens removed 
the tariff adjustnwnt of 1833, because it by the enactment of a protective tariff. 
was regarded as at least a temporary rec- Thrice the protective tariff promptly led 
oneiliation hetween two sections of the to industrial activitv, to financial ease, 
Pnion. Before the Rliding scale was ruin- to prosperity among the people. And this 
oURly advanced, thf're was great stimuluR happy condition lasted in each case, with 
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no diminution of its beneficent influence, protective tariff of 1861 was in full force, 
untiJ illegitimate political combinations, and that, therefore, panic and distress 
having their origin in personal and sec- follow periods of protection as weU as 
tional aims, precipitated another era of periods of free-trade. It is true that a 
free-trade. A perfectly impartial man, un- financial panic occurred in 1873, and 
swerved by the excitement which this ques- its existence would blunt the force of my 
tion engenders in popular discussion, argument if there were not an impera- 
might safely be asked if the half-century's tively truthful way of accounting for it 
experience, with its three trials of both as a distinct result from entirely distinct 
systems, did not establish the wisdom of causes. The panic of 1873 was widely 
protection in the United States. If the different in its true origin from those 
inductive method of reasoning may be which I have been exposing. The Civil 
trusted. we certainly have a logical basis \Val', whieh closed in 18G.}, had sacrificed 
of eoneIusion in the facts here detailed. on both sides a vast amount of property. 
And by what other mode of reasoning Reckoning the money directly expended, 
can we safely proceed in this field of con- the value of property destroyed, and the 
troversy? The great method of Bacon production arrested and prevented, the 
was by "rigid and pure observation, aided total is estimated to be $D,OOO,OOO,OOO. 
by experiment and fructified by induc- The producers of the country had been 
tÏon." Let us investigate "from effects seriously diminh:l]ed in number. A half- 
to caus
s, and not from causes to effects." million men had been killed. A minion 
Surely it is by a long series of experi- more had been disabled in various degrees. 
ments, and by that test only, that any Help was needed in the honorable form of 
eountry can establish an industrial sys- pensions, and the aggregate required for 
tem that wiII best aid in developing its this purpose exceeded all anticipation 
hidden weaIth and establishing its per- and has annuaUy absorbed an immense 
manent prosperity. And each country must proportion of the national income. Th(' 
act intelligently for itself. Questions of public debt that must be funded reached 
trade can no more be regulated by an ex- nearly $3.000,000.000, demanding at the 
act science than crops can be produced beginning more than $150,000,000 for an- 
with accurate forecast. The unknown nual interest. A great proportion of tllf' 
quantities are so many that a problem in debt, when funding was complete, was held 
trade or agriculture can never have an in Europe, caning for an enormous export 
absolute answer in advance. But Mr. of gold. or its equivalent, to llleet the 
Gladstone, with an apparent confidence interest. 
in results as unshaken as though he were Besides these burdens upon the people, 
dealing with the science of numbers, pro- the muntry was on a basis of paper money, 
ceeds to demonstrate the ad\-antage of and all gold payments added a heavy pre- 
free-trade. He is positively certain in mium to the weight of the obligation. The 
advance of the answer which experiment situation was without parallel. The !;pec- 
will give, and the inference is that noth- ulative mania which always accompanies 
ing is to be gained by awaiting the experi- war had swon('n private obligations to a 
ment. Mr. Gladstone may argue for Great perilous extent, and the important ques- 
Britain as he wiII. but for the United tion arose of restoring coin payment. On 
States we must insist on being guided the one hand, it was contended tlwt to 
by facts, and not by theories; we must enforce the measure would create a panic 
insist on adhering to the teachings of by the shrinkage of prices which would 
experiments which "ha.ve been carried follow; and on the other hand, it was 
forward by careful generalization to wen- urged with 
qual zeal that to postpone 
grounded conclusions." it longer would increase the general dis- 
As an offset to the charg
 that free- trust among the people as to the real 
trade tariffs have always ended in panics condition of the country, and thus add 
and long periods of financial distress, the to the spyerity of the panic if one should 
adyocates of free-trade point to the faet be precipitated. 
that a financial panic of great severity Notwithstanding the evil prophecies on 
fell upon the country in lRï3, when the both sides, the panic did not come until 
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eight and a half years after the firing of paper was the universal currency. In 
the last gun in the Civil War. Nor did other words, when the life of the country 
it come until after two great calamities depended upon the government's ability 
in the y
ars immediately preceding had to make its own notes perform the function 
caused the expenditure of more than $200,' of money, the free-traders' policy would 
000,000, suddenly withdrawn from the have demanded daily gold for daily bread. 
ordinary channels of business. The rapid The free-trader cannot offset the force 
and extensive rebuilding in Chicago and of the a,rgument by claiming that the laws 
Boston after the destructive fires of 1871 regulating revenue und trade are, like 
and 18ï2 had a closer connection with the municipal laws, silent during the shock 
panic of 18ï3 than iR commonly thought. of arms; because the five closing years- 
Still further, the six - years' df'pression, indeed. almost six ycars-of the decade in 
from 1873 to 1879. involved individual which the Rebellion occurred were passed 
suffering rather than general distress. in peace, find during those years the rav- 
The country as a whole never advanced ages of war were in large degree repaired 
in wealth more rapidly than during that and new wealth rapidly acquired. But I 
period. Thc entire experience Rtrengthen- shall not give to Mr. Gladstone or to the 
ed the belief that the war for the Union American free-trader the advantage of 
could not have been maintained upon a seeming to rest the defence of protection 
free-trade basis. and that the panic of upon its marvellous value during the ex- 
1873 only proved the strength of the safe- haustive period of war. Viewing the coun- 
guard which protection supplieR to a peo- try from 1861 to 1889-full twenty-eight 
pIe surrounded b
' such multiform em- years-the longest undisturbed period in 
narrassn1<'nts as were the people of the which eitller protection or free-trade has 
United States during the few years im- been tried in this country-I ask Mr. 
mediately following the war. And, strong- Gladstone if a parallel can b
 found to 
est of all points. the financial distress was the material advancement of the United 
relieved and prosperity restored under States. 
prot
ction. whereas the ruinous effects of 1\1r. Gladstone admits the wonderful in- 
panics under frf'e-trade have newr been crease of wealth acquired under a. protec- 
removed except by a resort to protection. tive tariff, but he avers that the results 
Does 1\1r. Gladstone maintain that I ,,'ouId have been larger under free-trade. 
am confusing lJost 1wc with fJ1"OfJt(,1' hoc That, of course, is a speculative opinion, 
in th
se statements? He must show. then. and is entitled to resp('ct according to the 
that the United States during the war knowledge and experience of the man who 
could have col1ectf'd a great internal reve- utters it. E\'ery statf'ment of Mr. Glad- 
nue on domestic manufactures and prod- stone carries weight. but in this case his 
uds, when undf'r the svstpm of fref'-tradf' opinion runs directly counter to the fifty 
similar fanrics would daily 11aYe reached :}f'ars of financial experience through which 
Nf'w York from Europf' to nf' sold at this country has passed with alternate 
prices far below what tlw American manu- trials of the two systems. :Moreover, it is 
facturer. with the hf'avv ex('ise thf'n If'v- fair to say that Mr. Gladstone does not 
if'd. could afford to set upon his goods. in this utterance represent European 
And if the government could collect little judgment. He speaks only for the free- 
from the customs Undf'l' frpp-haclf'. and trade party of Great Britain and their 
nothing from intf'rnal products. whence fo]lowers on this side of the ocean. The 
could have been derived the taxes to pro- most eminent statesman on the continent 
vide for the payment of interf'st on pub- of Europf' holds opinions on this subject 
lic loans. and what would have become directly the reverse of those held by the 
of the public ('rC'dit? Moreowr. with frf'e- most eminent statesman of Great Britain. 
trade, which Mr. Gladstmw holds to be W'e f('el assured in America that so far 
always and under an circumstanf'es wiser as the question of protection may be af- 
tl13.n protection. we should have been com- fcdf'd. either favorably or adversely, by 
pcl1ed to pay gold coin for European fab- the weight of individual judgment, we may 
rics, while at home and dming the he- safel." leave 1\[r. Gladstone to b
 answered 
mendous strain of the war legal-tender by PrÎIlC'e BiRmarck. 
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But better than the opinion of :Mr. per capita, of the United Kingdom was 
Gladstone, better than the opinion of $1,000, while in the United States it was 
Prince Bismarck, are the simple facts of but $450. In 1880 the United Kingdom 
the case, of open record in both countries. had increased her IJcr capita wealth to 
A brief rehearsal of these facts, with the $1,230, while the United States had in- 
pertinent comparison which they suggest, creased her per capita wealth to $870. 
will give the best answer to Mr. Glad- The United Kingdom had in twenty yea.rs 
stone's assumption that the United States increased her IJcr capita wealth 23 per 
would have made more rapid progress un- cent., while the United States had in- 
der a system of free-trade. I take the offi- creased her per capita wealth more than 
cial figures of the census in the United 93 per cent. If al10wance should be made 
States, and for the United Kingdom I for war losses, the ratio of ga,in in the 
quote from :Mr. Giffen, who is commended United States would far exceed 100 per 
by :Mr. Gladstone as the best authority cent. Upon these results, what ground 
in England: has Mr. Gladstone for his assertion? With 
In 18ÛO the population of the United great confidence, Mr. Gladstone proposes 
States was in round numbers 31,000,000. to carry the war for free-trade into the 
At the same time the population of the enemy's country. Perhaps the enemy, who 
United Kingdom was in round numbers a re only modest protectionists, may em- 
29,000.000. The wealth of the United barrass the march of his logic with a few 
States at that time was $14,000,000.000; pertinent questions, or at least abate the 
the wealth of the United Kingdom was rate of spced which he proposes for his 
$2\),000,000,000. The United Kingdom had, triumphant movement. I shal1 not give 
therefore, nearly the same population. but counter-theories. I shall only cite estab- 
more than double the wealth of the Unit- lished faets, and aHow the facts to estab- 
cd States, with machinery for manufact- lish their own theories: 
uring fourfold greater than that of the 1. John Edgar Thompson, late president 
United States. At the end of twenty years of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
(1880) . it appeared that the United States purchased 100 tons of steel rails in 1862 
had added nem'ly $30.000.000.000 to her at a price (freight paid to N ew York; 
wpalth, while the United Kingdom had duty of 45 per cent. unpaid) of $103.44 
added nearly $15,000,000,000, or about one- gold coin. (By way of illustrating Mr. 
half. Gladstone's claim to superior quality of 
During this period of twenty yea,rs the manufactures under free-trade, the rail- 
United States had incurred the enormous road pompany states that many of the 
loss of $9.000,000.000 by internal war, rails broke during the first winter's tria1.) 
wl}ile the enited Kingdom was at peace, In 1864 English rails had fallen to $88 
enjoyed exceptional prosperity, and made per ton in New York, the freight paid and 
a far greater gain than in any other twen- the duty unpaid. English manufacturers 
ty years of her history-a, gain whicb dur- held the market for the ensuing six years, 
ing four years was in large part due to though the sales at the high prices were 
the calamity that had faUen upon the limited. Tn 1870 Congress la,id a specific 
United States. The Pnited Kingdom bad duty of $28 per ton on steel rails. From 
added 6,000,000 to her population during that time the home market has been held 
the period of twenty Yf'ars. while the addi- by our own manufacturers. with a steady 
tion to the United States exceeded annual -fall in price, as the facilities of 
18,000,000. production increased, until the summer 
ny the compound ratio of population and autumn of IR8!}. when steel rails were 
and wealth in pach country, even without selling in Pittsburg, Chicago, and London 
making allowance for the great loss in- at substantially the same prices. Dops 
curred by the Civil War, it is plainly any free-trader on either side of the 
shown by the statistics here presentetl that ocean honestly belieV(' that American rails 
the degree of progress in the United States could ever have }wen furnished as cheaply 
under protection far excpeded that of the as English rails. except by the sturdy 
United Kingdom under free-trade for the competition which the l}ighl.v protpctive 
ppriod nanlf'd. In lRfiO the avC'ragp wpalth, duty of lR70 f'nahlf'd tllf' .\nlf'riC'an maßl1- 
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2. English steel tor locomotive tire!; im- 
ported in 18G3, duty paid, wa!; 34 cents 
per pound in gold. The American com- 
petition, under a heavy protective duty, 
had by 18ï2 reducell the pricc to 13 cents 
per pound, duty paid. At the present 
time (1
89) American steel for locomo- 
tive th'es, of as good quality as the Eng- 
lish steel formerly imported, is furnished 
at 4% cents per pound and delivered free 
of cost at the point where the locomotives 
are manufactured. The lowering of price 
was not a voluntary act on the part of 
the English manufacturer. It was the 
direct result of American competition un- 
der a protective duty-a competition that 
could not have been successful1y inau- 
gurated under free-trade. 
3. In the year 1860, the last under a 
free-trade policy, the population of 31,000,- 
000 in the United States bought carpets 
to the amount of $12,000,000. Nearly half 
of the total amount was imported. In 
1888, with a population estimated at 63,- 
000,000, the aggregate amount paid for 
carpets was nearly $GO.OOO,OOO, and of 
this large sum less than $1,000,000 was 
pa.id for foreign carpets and about half 
a mi11ion for Oriental rugs. Does any 
free-trader in England believe that the 
United States, without a protective tariff, 
could have attained such control of its 
own carpet manufacture and trade? It 
wil1 not be unnoticed. in this connection, 
___ __ that under a protective tariff the popu- 
lation. by reason of better wages, was en- 
abled to buy a far greater proportion of 
carpets than under free-trade. Xm must 
it escape observation that carpets are now 
furnished to the American buyer under a 
England. UnitedStateg. protective tariff much cheaper than when 
7:J0,006 500,524 
807,327 633,773 a non-protective tariff al10wed Europe to 
834,!í11 829.439 send so large a proportion of the total 
l,044.
82 1,074,262 amount used in the L'nited States. 
1,441,71!) 1,374,247 These i11ustrations might be indefinitely 
1,673,G-W 1,514,687 
1,:J:\3,3RO l,477,il45 multiplied. In woollens, in cottons, in 
l,299,(ì76 1.375,531 leather fabrics; in glass, in products of 
1,304.127 l,519,4ilO lead, of brass, of copper; indeed, in the 
1.370.;)20 2.2G!U90 whole round of manufactures, it will be 
2,089.403 2,936,033 
2,032,794 2,:511,161 found that protection has brought down 
---- --- the price from the rate cllarged by tIle im- 
Total in 1
 years.. 16,401,688 18,035,622 porters before protection had built up the 
Pnder the protective duty of lR70 the competing manufacture in America. For 
Pnited Rtates soon manufactured annually I h . . d . 
II. much larger quantity of steel than areat many articles we pay ess t an IS pal III 
Britain. and reduced the price from $100 per Europe. If we pay higher for other things 
ton In gold to less than $
:) per ton in gold. than is paid across the sea to-day, figures 
31:') 


facturcrs to maintain against the foreign 
manufacluren:\ in thë first place, and 
alllong American manufachln'r!; them- 
selves in the second place? It is not as- 
serted that during the nineteen years since 
the heavy duty was first established (ex- 
Cf'pt during the past few months) Ameri- 
can rails have been as eheap in America 
a
 English rails have been in England, but 
it is asserted with perfect confidence that, 
steadily and invariably, American rail- 
road companies have bought cheaper rails 
at home than they would have been able to 
buy in England if the protective duty had 
not stimulated the manufacture of steel 
rails in the Cnited States, and if the re- 
sulting competition had not directly oper- 
ated upon the English market.* 


· In 1870 only 30,000 tons of steel rails 
were manufactured in the United States. 
But the product under the increased duty 
of that year rapidly increased. The rela- 
tive number of tons produced in England 
and the enited States for a period of twelve 
years is shown as follows: 


1877.............. . 
1878.............. . 
1879....,......... . 
1880.............. . 
1R81.. . .. .... ...... 
1882. . . .'. . . . . . . . . . . 
1883.............. . 
1884.............. . 
1885.............. . 
1886.............. . 
1887.............. . 
1888.............. . 


England. 
508,400 
622,390 
520,231 
732,910 
1,023,740 
1,233,7
j 
1,097,174 
784.968 
706,383 
730,343 
1,021,847 
979,083 


United States. 
38:J,865 
491,4:!7 
610,1,8:! 
I';):!. HI6 
1,187,770 
l,:!84.ot37 
1.148.709 
996.983 
9j!).471 
l,:J74,703 
2,101,904 
1,386,277 


Total in 12 years.. 9,963,454 12,980,054 
For the !!lame period, 1877-88 inclusive, 
the following table will show the number 
of tons of steel ingots produced in the two 
countries respectively: 


1877.............. . 
1878.............. . 
IS79.............. . 
lS80.....'......... . 
1R81.............. . 
lS82.............. . 
lSS3. 
18S-l. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
IS
;; . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
188G.............. . 
1887.............. . 
1888.............. . 
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pJainly indicate that we paJ' less than we tem steadily tenus to keep up the price of 
should have ùeen ('umpl'11ed to pay if .. cereals and cotton;' and he asks that 
the protcctive system had not been adopt- manufactures of " cloUt and iron" be ahan- 
cd; and 1 beg ::\lr. GJadstone's attention d011eù, so that we may raise" more cer<>als 
to the fact that the .\merican people have and more cotton at low prices." 1\1r. Glad- 
much more whercwith to pay than they stone eyiùently considers the present 
ever had or could have under free-trade. prices of cereals and cotton as "high 
1\lr. Gladstone holdly contends that prices." 
" keeping capital at home by protection is Protectionists owe many thanks to 1\11'. 
dear production, and is a delusion from Gladstone for his outspoken mode of deal- 
top to bottom." I take direct issue with ing with this question of free-trade. He 
him on that proposition. Between 1870 gives us his conclusions without quali- 
and the present time considerably more fication and without disguise. The Amer- 
than 100,000 miles of railroad have been ican free-trader is not so sincere. He is 
built in the .United 
tates. The stf'el rail f'ver presenting- half-truths aIllI holding 
and other metal connected therewith in- back the other half, thus creating false 
volved so ,-ast a sum of money that it impressions and Jeading to false con- 
could not have been raised to send out of cJusions. But Mr. G1adstone is entirely 
the country in gold coin. The total cost frank. He teIls the laùorprs on protected 
could not have been less than $500,000,000. artides that they would be bf'tter engaged 
\Ve had a large interf'st to pay abroad on in" raising more cereals and morf' cotton 
the public debt, and for nine years after at low prices." "'here docs 1\11'. Gladstone 
1870 gold was at a premium in the rnit- suggest a market for the .additional grain 
ed States. During those years nearly 40,- and cotton to be raised 1Iy American me- 
000 miles of railways were constructeil, ehanies hecoming farnwrs and increasing 
and to import English rail and pay for it the production of those great staples'! 
with gold bought at a large premium The foreign market is fiIled with a com- 
would have been impossible. A very large peting grain-supply to such a degree that 
proportion of the railway f'nterprises already the price of wheat is unduly low- 
would of necessity have bef'n abandollf'd if ered to the \Vestern farmer. The farmer 
the export of gold to pay for th!' rails had needs a stm larger 110me consumption of 
been the condition precedent to their con- his grain. while 1\11'. Gladstone thinks he 
struction. But the manufacture of steel needs a stm larger home production. The 
rails at home gave an imn1f'nse stimulus legitimate invoh-ement of 1\1r. Gladstone's 
to business. Tens of thousands of men argument is that all mechanical and manu- 
were paid good wages, and great inw'st- faeturing enterprises in America pro- 
ments and great f'nrichments foIlowed the ducing articles of higher price tJlan the 
line of the new road and opened to the same produced in Europe sllOuld be aban- 
American people Jarge fields for enterprise doned, and the laborers so engaged should 
not theretofore accessible. be turned to the production of "more 
I might ask :Mr. Gladstone what he cereals and more cotton at low prices ." 
would have done with the labor of the The "'{'stern farnlf'r's instinct is wiser 
thousands of men engaged in manufactur- than Mr. Gladstone's philosophy. The 
ing rail, if it had bf'en judged practicable farmer knows that the larger the home 
to buy the rail in England? Fortunately market the better are his prices, and that 
he has given his answer in advance of the as the home market is narrowed his prices 
question, for he te11s us that "in Amer- fall. 
ica we produce more cloth and more iron :Mr. Gladstone's pregnant suggestion 
at high prices, instead of more cerf'als and rea11y f'xhibits the tllOught that lies deep 
more cotton at low prices." The grain- in the Dritish mind: that the mechanic 
growers of the 'Vest and the cotton-grow- arts and thf' manufacturing proC'esses 
ers of the South will observe that "fr. should he left to GrC'at Britain and the 
Gladstone holds out to "them a C'llPerful production of raw matf'rial should be left 
prospect! They "should produce mOTe to A merica. It is the old colonial idf'a 
C'ereals and morp cotton at low priCf'S'" of the last century, when the establisll- 
Mr. Gladstone sees that the protf'ctive sys- nlPnt of manufacturf's on this side of the 
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ocean was regarded with great jealousy b.v them, i
 that the profits derived from them 
British statesmen and British merchants. are illegitimately large. :Mr. Gladstone 

ome vears before the Revolutionary sees clearly that as a rule this is not true, 
struggl; began, Parliament had declal'ed and he at once discerns the reason. He 
that" the erectinn of manufactories in the says .. the best opinions seem to testify 
colonies tends toto> lessen their dependence that in your protected trades profits are 
on Great Britain." A few years later the hard pressed by wages." The free-traders 
Britii"h board of trade reported to Par1ia- of America try by every cunning device to 
ment that .. manufactures in the 
\merican hide this fact. Its admission is fatal to 
colonies interfere with profits made by their cause. Not one free-trade organ or 
British merchants." The same body peti- leader among them all dares to take his 
tioned Parliament that "some mf'asures position beside Mr. Gladstone and plainly 
should be provided to prevent the manu- tpll the truth to the American laborer. 
facturing of woollen and linen goods in Xot one free-trade organ or leader dares 
the colonies." Finally Par1iament de- frankly to say to the great body of Ameri- 
c1ared that" colonial manufacturing was can workmen that the destruction of pro. 
prejudicial to the tra(le and manufactures tection inevitably and largely reduces their 
of Cireat Britain." These outrageous senti- daily wages. I thank Mr. Gladstone for 
ments (the colonists characterized them this testimony, at once accurate and acute. 
much more severely) were cherished in the It is fair to presume that he intends it to 
time of the glorious Georges, in the era of be applied to the unprotected manufact- 
Walpole and the elder Pitt. urer in England and to the protected 
I do not mean to imply that 1\Ir. Glad- manufacturer in America, both producing 
stone's words carry with them an ap- the same article. His logic gives, and 1 
proval, even retrospectively, of this course have no doubt truly, as large profit to the 
towards the colonie!'!, but there is a re- manufacturer of England, selling at a l
w 
markable similarity to the old policy in pl"Íce, as to the manufacturer of America, 
the fundamental idea that causes him in selling at a high pric{'-the difference con- 
1889 to suggest that Americans produce sisting wholly in the superior wages paid 
"too much cloth and too much iron," and to the 
\merican mechanic. 
should turn their labor to "low-priced There is another important effect of 
cereals and low-priced cotton." Are we pI'otective duties which 1fr. Gladstone does 
not justified in concluding that l\Ir. GIad- not include in his frank admission. He 
stone's theol"J' of free-trade, in all its gen- sees that the laborers in what he calIs 
era1izations and specifications, is fitted the "protected industries" secure high 
e"actly to the condition of Great Britain, pay, especialIy as compared with the Eu- 
and that British hostility to American ropean school of wages. He perhaps does 
proteC'tion finds its df'ep foundation in the not see that the effect is to raise the wages 
fact-to quote the old phrases-that "it of all persons in the United States en- 
is prejudicial to the trade and manufact- gaged in what 1\1r. Gladstone calls the 
urcs of Great Britain," that "it lessens "unprotected industries." Printers, brick- 
our dependence upon Great Britain," and layers, carpenters. and all others of that 
that "it intf'rferes with profits made by class are paid as high wages as those of 
British merchants"? any other trade or cal1ing, but if the wages 
Mr. Gladstone makes another statement of all those in the protected classes were 
of great frankness and of great value. suddenly struck down to the English 
Comparing the pursuits in the L'nited standard, the others must follow. A mill- 

tates which require no protection with ion men cannot be kept at work for half 
those that are protected. he says: "No the pay that another million men are re- 
adversary will. I think, venture upon say- ceiving in the same country. Both classes 
ing that the profits are larger in protf'cted must go up or must go down together. 
than in unprotected industries." This is l\fr. Gladstone makes another contention, 
\"pry true. :lI1il l\fr. GladRtonp may be sur- in which. from the American point of 
prised to hea1' that the constant objection view, he leaves out of sight a controlling 
made by American free-traders against factor, and hence refers an efff'ct to the 
the "protected industries," as he terms wrong cause. Regarding the advance of 
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wages in England, he says: "Wages which of all do I say it is immoral. On the 
have been partially and relatively higher contrary, I think it has often proved the 
under protection have become both gen- highest commercial wisdom, without in the 
erally and absolutely higher, and greatly least infringing upon the domain of 
higher, under free-trade." I do not doubt morals. Mr. Gladstone-, however, commits 
the fact, but I venture to suggest that himself to the principle that "all pro- 
such advance in wages as there has been tection is morally bad." If this has been 
in England is referable to another and a his belief ever since he became an advocate 
palpable cause-namely, the higher wages of free-trade, his conscience must have re- 
in the United States, which have constant- ceived many and severe wounds, as ses- 
ly tempted British mechanics to emigrate, sion after session, while chancellor of the 
and which would have tempted many more exchequer, he carried through Parliament 
if the inducement of an advance in wages a bounty-may I not say a direct pro- 
at home bad not been interposed. Espe- tection ?-of flSO,OOO sterling to a line of 
cialJy have wages been high and tempting steamers running between England and 
in the United States since 1861, when the the United States--a protection that began 
<'Ountry became firmly protective by the six years before free-trade was proclaimed 
enactment of the l\Iorrill tariff. It will in English manufactures, and continued 
be found, I think, that the advance of nearly twenty years after. In the whole 
wages in England corresponds precisely in period of twenty-five years an aggregate 
time. though not in degree, with the ad- of many millions of dollars was paid out 
vance in the United Rtates, and the ad- to protect the English line against all 
vance in both cases was directly due to the competition. 
firm establishment of protection in this It may be urged that this sum was paid 
country as a national policy. But it for carrying the Anglo-American mails, 
must not be forgotten that American but that argument will not avail a free- 
wages are still from 70 per cent. to 100 trader, because steamers of other nation- 
per cent. higher than British wages. If alities stood ready to carry the mails at a 
a policy of free-trade should be adopÜ'd far cheaper rate. Nay, a few years ago, 
in the lTnited States, the reduction of possibly when l\fr. Gladstone was premier 
wagf's which would follow here would of England, public bids were asked to carry 
promptly lead to a reduction in England. the Anglo-Indian mails. A French line of- 
The operatives of l\[anchester, Leeds. and fered a lower bid than any English line, 
Sheffield recognize this fact as clearly as but the English government disregarded 
do the proprietors who pay the advanced the French bid and gave the contract to 
wages, and more clearly than do certain the Peninsular and Oriental line, owned by 
political economists who think the world a well-known English company. Still 
of commerce and manufactures can be un- later, the German LloJTd Company con- 
erringly directed by a thf'ory evolved in a tracted to carry the Anglo-American mails 
closet without sufficient data, and applied cheaper than any English line offered. and 
to an inf'xact !'!cience. the German company actually began to 
The zeal of Mr. Gladstone for free- perform tIle duty. But Englishmen did 
trade reaches its highest point in the not want that kind of free-trade, and they 
declaration that" all protection is mom'- brokp the contract with the German line 
ly as well as economically bad." He is and again gave protection to the Engli<;h 
right in making this his strong-pst ground ships. Does not this justify the opin- 
of opposition. if protection is a quest.ion ion that fhe English policy of frpe-tradp 
of morals. But his assertion leaves him is nrged whf're England can hold the fipld 
in an attitudf' of personal inconsistency. again!'!t, rinds, and that when competition 
There is protection on sea as well as on leaves 11Pr hehinil she repudiates free-tradp 
land. Indeed. the most palpable anrl pf- and substitutes the most pronounced form 
fective form of protection is in tl1f' direct of protection? 
payment of public monf'y to a Iinf' of Does Mr. Gladstone's f'stimatf' of the 
steamers that could not be maintained immorality of P1'otf'ction apply only to pro- 
without that form of aid. I do not say tection on land. or is supremacy on the sen 
that such aid is unwise protection; least so important to British interests that it is 
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better to throw morab to the wind and country is to be connected with the sea- 
resort to whatever degree of protection may board. Uut when the suggestion is made 
be necc!"
ary to secure the lead to Engli
h to connect our seaboard with commercial 
ships? The doctrine of improving har- cities of other countries by lines of steam- 
bors in the United States by the national ships, the public mind is at once disturbed 
government was for many ;years severely by the cry of "subsidy." \Ve really feel 
contested, the strict-construction party as much afraid of protection at sea as Mr. 
maintaining that it must be confined to Gladstone is of protection on land. 1'11(' 
harbors on the sea-coast at points where positions of the American Congres:'l anrl 
foreign commerce reaches the country. the English Parliament on this subject are 
During one of the many discussions over precisely reversed. England has newr 
this narrow construction, an Ohio member been affrighted by the word subsidy, and, 
of Congress declared that he "could not while we have stood stilJ in impotent fear, 
think much of a Constitution that would she has taken possession of the seas by the 
not stand being dipped in fresh water as judicious, and even the lavish, interpo- 
well as salt." I fear that :Mr. Gladstone's sition of pecuniary aid. I have already 
code of morals on this question of pro- said that the interest on the amount which 
tection will not secure much respect in England has paid for this object since she 
other countries so long as it spoils in began it with great energy, fifty years ago, 
salt water. would give aU the stimulus needed for the 
It will not escape Mr. Gladstone's keen rapid expansion of our commerce. Let it be 
observation that British interests in navi- added that if the government of the Unit- 
gation flourish with less rivalry and have ed States will for twenty years to come 
increased in greater proportion than any give merely the interest upon the interest, 
other of the great interests of the United at the rate of 5 per cent., on the amount 
Kingdom. I ask his candid admission which has been a free gift to railroads, 
that it is the one interest which England every steam line neeùed on the Atlantic. 
has protected steadily and determinedly, re- the Pacific, and the Gulf will spring into 
gardless of consistency and regardless of existence within two years from the pas- 
expense. Nor will Mr. Gladstone fail to sage of the act. It is but a few years 
note that navigation is the weakest of the since Congress twice refused to give even 
great interests in the United States, be- $125.000 per annum to secure an admi- 
cause it is the one which the national gov- Table line of steamers from New York to 
ernment has constantly refused to protect. the four largest ports of Brazil. And the 
If since the Civil War the United States sum of $125,000 is but the interest upon 
had spent in protecting her shipping mere- the interest of the interest, at 5 per cent., 
ly the annual interest on the gr
at sum of the gross amount freely given to the 
which England has expended to protect construction of railroads within the 
her ocean traffic, American fleets would Union. Is it any wonder that we have 
now be rivalling the fleets of England, as lost a 11 prestige on the sea? 
they rivalled them before the war, on The opposition to the policy of extend- 
every sea where the prospect of commer- ing our foreign commerce by aiding steam- 
cial gain invites the American flag. slJip Hnes witl1 a. small sum, just as we 
The failure of the United States to en- have aided internal commerce on railroads 
courage and esta.blish commercial Jines with a vast sum, originates with the Amer- 
of American ships is in strange contrast ican free-trader. Mr. Gladstone cannot 
'with the zealous efforts made to extend fail to see how advantageous the success 
lines of mil way inside the country, even of this free-trade effort in the Unitpd 
to the point of anticipating the real needs States must prove to Great Rritain. The 
of many sections. If an the advances to steady argument of the free-trader is 
railway companies. tog-pther with the out- that. if the steamship lines were estab- 
right gifts by towns, cities, counties, lishpd. we could not incrpase our trade 
Statf's anil nation be added together, the because we produce under our protective 
money value would not fall short of tariff nothing that can compf'tp in npu- 
$1.000.000.000. No effort seems too great tral markets with articles of the like kind 
for our people when the interior of t1IP from England. How, then, can the fref'- 
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trader explain the fact that a long list 000,000. The rate of increase for the 
of articles manufactured in the Pnited twenty years was :m(i per cenL, or 180 
States find ready and large sale in Can- per ccnt. greater than the Ïrwrl'ase in the 
ada? The Canadian tariff is the !'lame eight manufacturing States of the East. 
upon English and American goods. Trans- The case will be equally striking if we 
portation from England to Quebec or Mon- take the fifteen Southern States that 
treal is cheaper than from the manufactur- were slaH-holding in 1860. By the census 
ing centres of the United States to the of that year, the aggregate return of their 
same points. The di
rence is not great, property was $6,702,000,000. But $2,000,- 
but it is in favor of the English shipper 000,000 was slave property. Deducting 
across the seas, and not of the American that, the total property amounted to $4,- 
shipper by railway. It is for the free- 702,000,000. Their aggregate return of 
trader to explain why, if the cost of wealth by the census of 1880 was $S.G33,- 
transportation be made the same, the 000,000. The rate of increase for the 
United States cannot compete with Eng- twenty 
'ears was 80 per cent. Consider 
land in every country in South America in that during this period eleven States of 
all the articles of which we sell a larger the South were impoverished by civil war 
amount in Canada than England does. to an extent far greater than any coun- 
Giving heed to the cry of the profes- try has been despoiled in the wars of 
sional free-trader in America, Mr. Glad- modern Europe. Consider that the labor 
stone feels sure that, though the protected system on which previous wealth had been 
manufacturers in the Pnited States may acquired in the South was enthely broken 
flourish and prosper, they do so at the ex- up. And yet. at the end of twenty years. 
pense of the farmer, who is in every con- the 
outhern Rtates had repaired all thcir 
ceivable form, according to the free-trade enormous losses and possessed nearly 
dictum, the helpless victim of protection. double the wealth they had ever known be- 
Both :Mr. Gladstone and the American fore. Do not these figures incontestably 
free-trader have, then, the duty of ex- show that the agricultural sections of the 
plaining why the agricultural States of country, "Test and South, han prospered 
the West have grown in wealth during e\"en beyond the manufacturing sections. 
the long period of protection at a more East and North? And all this not merely 
rapid rate than the manufacturing States with protection, but because of protf'ction! 
of the East. The statement of the free- As Mr. Gladstone considers protection 
trader can be conclusively answered by immoral, he defines its specific offence as 
referring to the census of the United "robbery." To han been fully equal tn 
States for the year 18GO, and also for the the American standard of free-trade vitu- 
year 1880: peration, 1\1r. Gladstone should have de- 
In 1860, eight manufacturing States of nounced our manufacturers as "Robber 
the East (the six of New England, to- Barons." This is the current phrase \VitIl 
gether with New York and Pennsylvania) a class who are perhaps more noisy than 
returned an aggregate wealth of $3,123,- numerous. The intention of the phrase is 
000,000. Twenty years afterwards, by the to create popular prejudice against Amer- 
c('nsus of 1880, the same States returned iean manufacturers as growing rich at the 
an aggregate weaIth of $16,228,000,000. expense of the people. This accusation is 
The rate of increase for the twenty years so persistently repeated that its authors 
was slightly more than 216 per cent. p\-idpntly regard it as important to tlH'ir 
Let us see how the agricultural States cause. It may perhaps surprise ::\1r. 
fared during this period. By the census Gladstone to be told that out of the fifty 
of 1860, eight agricultural States of the largest fortunes in the United States- 
'Vest (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa. Kansas, those that have arrested public attention 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wis- within the last ten years-certainly not 
consin) returned an aggregate wealth of more than one has been derived from pro- 
$2,271,000,000. Twenty years afterwards, tected manufacturing; and this was 
by the census of 1880 (protection all the amassed by a gentleman of the same Scotch 
while in fun force), these same States blood with Mr. Gladstune himself. The 
returned an aggregate wealth of $1l,2G8,- forty-nine other fortunes were acquired 
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from railway and telegraph innstments, 
from real estate investments, from the 
import and sale of foreign goods, from 
banking, from speculations in the stock 
market, from fortunate mining invest- 
ments, from patentell inventions, and more 
than one from proprietary medicines. 
It is safe to go even further and state 
that, in the one hundred largest fortunes 
that have bpen viewed as such in the past 
ten years, not five have hpen derived from 
the profits of protectpd manufactures. 
Their origin will be found in the fields of 
investment already referred to. :l\1oreover, 
the fear of the e,.il p{fect of large fortunes 
is exaggerated. Fortunes rapidly change. 
\\ïth us wealth seldom lasts bf'yond two 
generations. There is but one family in 
tllP Pnited States r('C'ognizer1 as possessing 
large wealth for four consecutive genera- 
tions. \Vhen Mr. Jeffcrson Rtruck the 
hlQW that broke down the right of primo- 
geniture and destroyed the privilege of 
entail, he swept away the only ground 
upon whieh wealth can be secured to one 
family for a long period. The increase in 
the numbf'r of heirs in successive gen- 
erations. the rightful assertion of equality 
among children of the same parents. the 
ready destruC'tion of wills that depart too 
far from this principle of right, and, above 
alJ, the uncl'rtainty and the accidents of 
investment, scatter fmtunes to the wind 
and give to them an the uncertainty that 
hetides human existence. 
In no event can the growth of large 
fortunes be laid to the charge of the pro- 
tective policy. Protection has proved a 
distributer of great smTIS of money; not 
an agency for amassing it in the handR 
of a few. The records of our savings- 
hanks and building associations can be 
appealed to in support of this statement. 
The benefit of protection goes first and 
last to the mcn who earn their bread in 
the sweat of thf'ir faces. The auspiciou8 
and momentous result is that never before 
in the history of the world has comfort 
bepn enjoyed, education acquirpd, and in- 
dependence secured by so large a pro- 
portion of the total population as in the 
United States of America. 
Protective Association, A)mm(,A
. 

ee A 'fERICA"l PP.OTECTIVE ASSOCTATION. 
Protectorate Parliament. See CR01\[- 
WEU., OLIVER. 
VII.-X 


Protestant Churches. On the progress 
of the Protestant faith in general, and 
in the United States during the nineteenth 
century in particular, the Rev. \Yashington 
Gladden, D.D., LL.D., writes as follows: 


Besides a number of minor sects, such 
as the Abyssinians, the Copts, the Ar- 
minians, the Nestorians, and the .Taco- 
bites. numbering in all 4,000,000 or 5.000,- 
000, we have the three gl'and divisions 
of Christendom-the Holy Orthodox Greek 
Church, with û8,000,000 of adherents; 
the Protestant churches, with an aggre- 
gate of 143,000.000, and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, with 230.000,000. No statistic>! 
are at hand showing the relatiYe growth 
of the number of adherents of tllPse three 
grpat diyisions. But the growth of the 
populations under their rule is tlms set 
forth hy comparison: The Roman Ültho- 
lics, in the year 1500, were ruling oyer 
80.000.000 of people; in 1700. oYer 90.000,- 
000, amI in ISûl, o\"er 242,000,000. The 
Greek Catholics. in 1500, were govcrning 
20.000,000; in 1700, 33,000,000, and in 
I8ûl, 128,000,000. The Protestants, in 
1.;00, had not begun to be; in 1700 th('y 
11eld sway over 32,000,000, and in IS!)], 
oyer 520,000.000. In the four centuries 
the political power of the Roman Catho- 
lics has more than trehled, that of the 
Greeks has been multiplied by six, and 
that of the Protestants has sprung from 
nothing to a control of one-third of the 
world's population. It is easy to see 
which of these grand divisions is expand- 
ing' most rapidly. 
The Protestant principle of the right 
of private judgment has resulted in the 
multiplication of sects. Some variety of 
organization and ritual might well haYe 
grown from the sowing of the light; but 
the variation. which would have appeared 
undEr normal conditions has undoubted Iv 
bcen increaRed by human selfishness an
1 
ambition. It may be dounted whpther 
the emphasis which has been placed upon 
the rig'ht of priyate judgment expresses 
a sound principle. In no kind of soC'ial 
organization are rights or libf'rties the 
primary concern. A family in whidl 
it is the first business of 
Yery U1pmhpr 
to assprt his own rights, or to magnify 
his liberty, will not be a united and 
happy family. In the organic relations 
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of the family, love and duty are funda- 
mental-not rights and liberties. 
"'e may awake, by-and-by, to the fact 
that the same thing is true of the state. 
The attempt to bat5e a commonwealth upon 
a doctrine of rights will probably rcsult 
in social disintegration. A community in 
which it is the first business of every citi- 
zen to assert his own rights will not con- 
tinue to be peacf'ful and prosperous. The 
social and political disorders which threat- 
en the life of the nation all spring from 
the fact that the people have been train- 
ed to think more of rights than of du- 
ties. 
By misplacing the emphasis in tbe same 
way, Protestantism has intr.oduced into 
its life a disintegrating element. Neither 
the right of private judgment nor any 
other right can be safely asserted as the 
foundation of the Christian Church. The 
foundation of the Church is loyalty to 
Christ and His Kingùom; all rights are 
to be h
ld and interpreted unùer that 
obligation. The failure to do this-the 
assertion of thf' individual will as against 
the common welfare-has rent the Church 
into fragments and multiplied creeds and 
organizations far bf'yond all the needs 
of varying tastes and int
l1ects. \Ve may 
admit that this is the opprobrium of 
ProteRtantism; its power is lessened and 
its life is marred by these needless di- 
visions, and by the unlovely competitions 
that spring from them. But the last 
years of the century have witnessed some 
serious attempts to correct these abuses; 
some of the s<,parated sects have come 
together in unity; others are approaching 
each other with friendly overtures; the 
tendencies seem now to be towards re- 
union rather than division. In Great 
Britain the Non-conformist bodies have 
formed a strong federation by which tbey 
are able to act together for many com- 
mon purposes, and movements are on foot 
to bring about a similar organization in 
this country. If the principle of diff
r- 
('ntiation has been over-accentuated dur- 
ing the nineteenth eentury, there is now 
some reason to hope that the twentieth 
century will reinforce the principle of 
integration; that loyalties will be empha- 
sized as much as liberties. and the duty 
of co-operation rather more than the right 
of private judgment. 


The past century has been a period 
of theological agitation amd upheaval in 
Protestant Christendom. 
'he progress of 
physical science, the rise of the evolution- 
ary philosophy, and the development of 
Biblical criticism have kept the theologi- 
ans busy with the work of reconstruction. 
Germany has been the theological storm- 
centre. Kant's tremendous work had been 
c10ne before the century came in, but 
Herder and Hegel and Schleiermacher were 
digging away at the foundations in the 
early years, and those who have come 
aft
r them have kept the air full of 
the noises of hammer and saw anc1 chisel 
as the walls have been going up. Much 
of the theology "made in Germany" has 
appearec1 to be the product of the head 
rather than of the heart; formal logic 
deals rudely with the facts of the spirit- 
ual order. But the great theologians of 
the last half of the century-Dorner and 
Rothe and Nitzsch and Ritschl-although 
working on different linf'H, have abundant- 
ly asserted the reality of the spiritual 
realm; and it is now possible for the edu- 
cated German to find a philosophy of re- 
ligion which reconciles modern science 
with the essential facts of Christianity. 
The most important religious movement 
of the nineteenth century in England i!'! 
a reverRion to sacramentalism, led b:r New- 
man and Pusey and William r.-eorge Ward. 
Its ruling idea is that the sacraments 
have power in themselyes to conv<,y grace 
and salvation. This is essf'ntia1Jy the doc- 
trine of the old Church. and the mow- 
ment gradually took on the form of a 
reaction; the adoration of the consf'crated 
wafer, prayers for the dead, th
 u<;e of 
incense-various Roman Catholic practices 
-were adopted one by one. In due time 
Newman and Faber and 'Yard entered 
the Catholic communion; since their de- 
parture. the ideas ?-nd practices for ",hidl 
they stood have bC'f'n rapidly gaining 
ground in the English Church. How far 
this doctrinal reaction is likely to go, 
it would not be safe to predict. But it 
must be said of the Hi,dl Church party 
that it is not waHting all its energies upon 
v<,stments and ceremonies; it is taking 
hold, in the most energetic manner. of the 
problems of sociC'ty; in hand to hand 
work with the ne
dy and de::'f]'aded c1aHseH 
it is doing more, perhaps, than has ever 
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been done by any other branch of the mination to do right, to recognize the 
Christian Church in England. moral constitution which He has given 
The remainder of the Protestants of to His children, and to conform to that 
Great Britain-the Broad Churchmen, the in His dealings with them. The assump- 
Xon-conformists, the Scotch Presbyterians !ion, nowada,ys, always is that of Abraham 
of the Established Church, and of the -that the Judge of aU the earth win 
Vnited Free Church-with the entire do right, that which will commend itf;elf 
]")roteHtant hody of the United :-;'tates, as right to the unperverted moral sense 
1Ia \"e been subject to similar influences, of His children. Theology has been ethi- 
and have been passing through similar cized; that is the sum of it. To-day it 
theological transitions. Some branches is a moral seÌence; 100 years ago it 
of the Protestant Church have been great- was not. This is a tremendous change; 
ly affected by the prevailing scientific none more radical or revolutionary has 
and critical inquiries, and some have been taken place in any of the seÌences. To be 
less disturbed by them, but the inteUectu- rid of theories which required the dam- 
al ferment lIas reached most of them; nation of non-elect infants and of all the 
and modifications, more or less radical, heathen; which imputed the guilt of our 
have been made in aU their creeds. progenitors to their offspring; and which 
These theological changes are not wholly proclaimed an eternal kingdom of dark- 
due to the new conceptions of the world ness, ruled by an evil potentate, whose 
and of man which modern science has ubiquity was but little short of omni- 
introduced. f;ome of them-and these not presence, whose resources pressed hard 
the least important-are the fruit of a upon omnipotence, and whose access to 
purified ethical judgment. The dogmas human souls implied omniscience-is a 
of the Church, as Sabatier has shO\n1, great deliverance. The entire aspect of 
Epring from the life of the Church. If religion has changed within the memory 
the spirit of Christ is abiding in the of many who will read these words. We 
hearts of Ilis disciples, their views of are living under a different sky, and 
truth will be constantly purified and breathing a different atmosphere. That 
enlarged. :Many of the changes in theo- these horrible doctrines are obsolete is 
logical theory which have taken place manifest from the fact that the great 
within the past century are to be thus Scotch Presbyterian churches have ex- 
f'xplained. The practical disappearance plaincd them away, and that their Ameri- 
of the hard Calvinistic interpretations can brethren are slowly making haste to 
which were prevalent in most of the be free of them. It is long since they 
Reformed churches 100 years ago has have been preached to intelligent congre- 
resulted from the cultivation of humaner gations. 
fceJings and from a better conception The progress of Biblical criticism dur- 
of the nature of justice. Philosophically, ing the last quarter of the century has 
the change consists in the substitution been rapid and sometimes disquieting. 
of righteousness for power in our defi- )Iuch work of a somewhat fanciful char- 
r.itions of the justice of God. The old acter has been done, but a large numhcr 
tlwology emphasized the sovereignty of of important conclusions are accepted by 
God in such a way as to make it appear most scholars. The prevailing teaching 
that what was central in Him was will in the tl1eological seminaries of the enm- 
-His determination to have His own way. gelical churches is that the Bible con- 
"His mere good pleasure" was the de- tains a revelation from God. in historical 
cisive element in His action. This the- and prophetic docnmentH of priceless 
ology was the apotlwosiH of will. The value, hoMing truth found nowhere else, 
hard fact was disguisf'd and softened and making known to us the \Vay and 
in many ways, but it was alwaYH there; the Truth and the Life; hut that this 
that was the nerve of the doctrine. The revelation comes through human medi- 
later conc
ptions emphasize the righteous- ation. and is not fre
 from human im- 
ness of God more than His power. His pf'rff'ction; that, while itH spiritual ele- 
iustice is not chiefly His det('rmination mf'nts may be spirituaIJy diHcerned, it!'! 
to have His own way; it is IIi:::! dcter- parts are not of equal value, and that 
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it is dangerous to impute to the whole 
book an infallibility which it nowhere 
claims. The new conception of the Bible 
has undoubtedly given a shock to many 
devout minds, who bave been accustomed 
to regard it with superstitious venera- 
tion; and those who have been convinced 
by the arguments of the critics bave nut 
all learned to use it as it was meant to 
be used-to draw inspiration from it, in- 
f'tead of reading inspiration into it. Those 
who will scek to be inspired by it will 
find that it is inspired, bf>cause it is in- 
spiring; and there is reason to hope that 
the Bible may yet prove, under the new 
theories of its origin, a better witness 
for God than evcr before. It is well that 
He should not any longer be held re- 
8ponsible for the human crudities and 
errors which it contains. 
The great den-Iopment of the natural 
8ciences and the rise of the evolutionary 
theories have also had their effect upon 
Christian theology. That there are vast 
numbers of Protestant Christians who 
have been scarcely touchcd by these in- 
fluences is true; but these influences are 
shaping the thought of the world, and 
it is impossible that the theology of a 
lidng Church should not be profoundly 
affected by them. For natural science 
is simply telling us wbat God is doing 
in His world, and evolution is simply 
explaining the way in ,,,hich His work 
is done. At bottom, all this is religious 
truth, of the most fundamental character; 
and, if Christian theology is true theology, 
it must include the truths of science and 
of evolution. 
Such an inclusion makes needful some 
important reconstructions of theological 
theory. It substitutes for our mechanical 
theories of creation the thought of the 
immanent God, who, in the words of Paul, 
is above all, and through all, and in us all; 
nay, it gives us also that doctrine of the 
immanent Christ-the Logos, the infinite 
Reason and Love, of whom the same 
a postle speaks in words of such wonder- 
ful significance; "in whom We have our 
redemption, the forgiveness of our sins; 
who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of all creation; for in Him 
were all things created, in the heavens 
and upon the earth, things visible and 
things invisible, whether thrones or do- 
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minions or principalities or powers; all 
things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and lie is before all 
things, and in Him all things hold to- 
gether."* If the Christ-clement, the ele- 
ment of self-sacrificing love, is the very 
matrix of the crcation, then it ought not 
to surprise us if we find in nature itself 
the elements of sacrifice; and we do find 
them there, when we look for them. 
Over against the struggle for life is the 
struggle for the life of others; vicarious- 
ness is at the heart of naturc. \Ve begin 
to di
cern some deep mcaning in the mys- 
tical saying that Christ represents "the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world," and we are able to see that He 
came to fulfil not merely the Levitical 
law, but the vcry law of life. AU this 
has been, as yet, but imperfectly workcd 
out in our theological theories; but it 
begins to be evident that the doctrine 
of the Incarnation will find, in the doc- 
trine of evolution, an intcrpretation far 
more sublime than any which was pos- 
sible under the mechanical theories of cre- 
ation. 
In thc devolopment of Protestantism on 
its intellectual side there have been losses 
as well as gains. Where such liberty of 
thinking is allowcd, there will be wild 
and foolish thinking; it is often forgot- 
tcn that the principle of reason is the 
principle of unity, and not of division 
or denial. There is a reasonless conser- 
vatism, which clings to belids long after 
they Imve ceased to be crcùible; and there 
is a rash radicalism, whieh throws away 
truth untested. Protestant theology has 
suffered from both these causes. TherE; 
has always been, and there still is, much 
shallow thinking; and. in the transitions 
which have been taking place, some lw,ve 
10f\t their faith. Rut there is good reason 
for bclieving that the Christians of to- 
day have a hold as firm as those of any 
former day upon essential Christian truth. 
On the side of life and practice there 
have also been gains and losses. In some 
of the elements of the religious life we 
may he poorer than our forefathers were. 
There is not so much reverence now as 
once there was; but there is less of slavish 
fear. There is less intense devotional feel- 
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ing; but there are also fewer cases of ing Him :Monarch. He was as much of a 
hopeless religious melaneholy. 'Ve do not Father as He could be consistently with 
make so much of the Lord's day as men his functions as an absolute Sovereign. 
once did in some sections; that is an un- The Sovereignty was the dominant fact; 
douhted 10Rs. Yet there was a gloom and the Fatherhood was subordinate. All this 
restraint in that old observance which we is changed. It is believed to-day that 
should be slow to recall. 'Ve do not, per- there can be no sovereignty higher than 
haps, quite adequately estimate the amount fatherhood, and no law stronger than love. 
of irreligion which prevailed in this coun- The doctrine must have vast social con- 
try in the early days of the nineteenth sequences. 'Vhen it is once fully accept- 
century. A careful historical comparison ed, and all that it implies is recognized 
would reassure those who suppose that and enforced, society will be regenerated 
we are in danger of losing all our re- and redeemed. If all men are, indeed, 
ligion. brothers, and owe to one another, in every 
The development of tIle Protestant relation, brotherly kindness; if there is 
churches has been intensive, as well as but one law of human association-" Thou 
extensive; the work of the local Church shalt love thy neighbor as thyself"; if 
has grf'atly hroadenf'(1. The Church of to- every man's busincss in the world is to 
day is a far more efficient instrument for give as much as he can, rather than to 
promoting tlH' Kingdom of God in the get as much as he can, thf'n the drift of 
world than was the Church of 100 years human society must now be in wrong di- 
ago. At that date the Sunday-school rections, and there is need of a reforma- 
work was just heginning; thf' Church did tion whidl shall start from tllP eentres 
nothing for its own members but to hold of life and thought. 'Ye need not so 
two sen'ices on a Sunday, and sometimes much new machinery, as new ideals of 
a week-night service. In fact, it may be personal obligation. 
said that the Chureh did nothing at aU; This id('a that Christ has come to 
all the religious work was done by the save the world; that His mission is not 
minister. The conception that the Church to gather His elect out of the world and 
is a working hody. organized for the ser- then burn it up, but to establish the 
vice of the community. had hardly enter- Kingdom of Heaven here, and that it is 
ed into the thought of the minister or of established by making the law of love 
the memhers. It was rather an ark of the regulative principle of all the busi- 
safety, in which men found temporary ness of life, is practically a new idf'a. 
shelter on their way to heaven. Many, here and there, have tentatively 
The larger work. outside of its immedi- held it, and their faltering attempts to 
ate fold, was not contf'mplated. In 1800 live by it have produced what we haY(' 
there was no Foreign 1\Iissionary. Society had of the precious fruits of peace and 
in e-xistence on this continf'nt, and no good-will among men. Charity and phi- 
Ribl(' Rociety: a few feeble Home 1\Iission- lanthropy have not been unknown; the 
ary Rof'Ïeties had just been formed. There spirit of Christ has found in them a 
was no religious newspaper in the world. beautiful e-xpression; within that realm 
The vast outrf'Rching work of Christian the Kingdom of Heaven has been set up. 
{'ducation and Christian publimtion had Protestant Episcopal Church, a re- 
not enterf'd into the thought of the chureh- ligious body founded on the Church of 
es. Ruch effiei{'nt arms of the Christian England, which had its beginning on the 
s{'rvice as the Young !lff'n's and the Young American continent in the si-xteenth cen- 
'Volllen's Christian Associations, the So- tury. Clergymen of the Chureh of Eng- 
cif'tie
 of Christian Endeavor and tIle Sal- land accompanied the early colonists of 
vation Army are of recent origin. Korth Carolina and one of them baptized 
The two truths of the divine Father- an Indian chief in 1587 in a colony un- 
hood and Ute human TIrotherh00d are the E.uccessfuUy begun by Sir "
alter Ralf'igh. 
central trnt11s of Christian theology to- In 1(ì!)3 Trinity parish in New York 
clay. This has n<,vpr before l)f'cn true. City was instituted. Two 1'f'ars later 
'Men han> always bf'en calling God Fathf'r, Christ Church was founùed i
n Philaùel- 
but in their thcori<,s they have been mak- pllia, and from then on individual 
3
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churches sprang up in various localities Neck by the governor. Gagp denounced 
until 1785-89 when the Protestant Episco- them. This act increased their zeal. They 
pal Church was formally organized as a appointed a committee of safety, to whom 
branch of Christ's Church. The doctrines they d<,kgateù large powers. They were 
of this hody consist of the Apostles' authorized to call out t}I(' militia of the 
and Kicene crecds, and the Thirty-nine province, and perform othcr acts of so v- 
Articles of the Church of England, with a ereignty. Another committee was author- 
few changes. The legi
lative power is ized to procure ammunition and military 
vested in a general convention which stores, for which purpose more than $60,- 
meets every three years. This body is 000 were appropriated. A receiver-gen- 
composed of the hom;e of bishops and the eral, Henry Gardiner, was appointed, 
llOuse of the clerical and la
. representa- into whose hands the constables and tax- 
tives. At the general convention of the collectors were directed to pa
. all mon<,ys 
church, in Boston, in Octoher, 1904, the received by them. They made provision 
Rt. Hon. and 1\1ost Rev. Randall Thomas for arming the proyincf', and appointed 
Davidson, Archbishop of CanterbuQ., was Jercmiah Preble, Artemas 'Yard, and Seth 
in attendance. he being the first Primate Pomeroy general officers of the militia. 
of aU England to viRit the Pnited States. They also authorized the enrolment of 
The reports for 1!)04 were as follows: ]2.000 minute-men, and, assuming both 
l\Iinisters, 5,050; churches, 6,78D; mem- legislative and executive powers, received 
bers, 773.261. the allegiancf' of the people generally. So 
Proud, ROBERT, historian; born in passed away royal rule in l\fassachusetts, 
Yorkshire, England, May 10, 1728; went and thp sovereignty of the people was 
to Philadelphia in 1759, where he taught established in the form of the Provincial 
until the breaking out of the Reyolution, Congress. Gage is!'med a proclamation de- 
when he gave a passive adherence to the nouncing their proceedings, to which no 
British crown. In I inï hi!'! History of attention was paid. 
Pcnns.'Ih'onio (lGSI-I ï -l
) was puhIislwd. The Provincial Congress of New Ramp- 
He died in Philaùelphia. .July j, IRI3. shire assembled at Exeter, on May 17, 
Providence Plantation. See RUODE 1775, when ninety-eight counties, towns, 
ISLAXD. parishes, and boroughs were represented 
Provincial Congresses. Governor by ùeputies. 1\1atthew Thornton was 
Gage summoned a meeting of the l\Iassa- chosen president, and Eleazar Thompson 
chusetts Assembly at Salem, under the s<,cretary. They established a post-office 
provisions of the new and obnm..ious act at Portsmouth, provided for procuring 
of Parliament. Perceiving the increasing arms, recommendf'd the establishment of 
boldness of the people under the stimulus home ma.nufactures, commissioned Brig- 
of the procpedings of the Continental Con- adier-Gf'neral Folsom first commander. 
gress, he countf'rmanded the summons. and provided for the issue of bills of 
The members df'nied his right to do so. C'redit. 
They met at Salem, ninety in number, on On l\fay 2, Ii75, the proyineial commit- 
thp appointed day, Oct. 5, Iii4; waited tee' of correspondence of Kew .TerRey di- 
two days for the governor, who did not rected the ehairman to summon a Pro- 
appear; and then organized them
elves vincial Congre
s of deputies to meet in 
into a Provincial Congress, with John Trenton, on the 23d of that month. 
Hancock as president and Benjamin Lin- Thirteen counties were represented-name- 
coIn, secretary. They adjourned to Con- ly, Bergen, Es!'\f'X, l\fidùlesex, :Morris, 
cord, where, on the lIth, 260 me'mbers Romerset, Russf'x, l\fonmouth, Hunterdon, 
took their seats. There they adjournf'd Burlington, nloucester. Cumbf'rland, Ra- 
to Cambridge, when the
. sent a mes!'age ]<,m, and Capf' l\Ia:r. Hf'ndriek Fisher was 
to tlIP gowrnor, telling him that, for the cJlOsen presidf'nt; .Johathan D. Rargent 
want of a legal assembly, they had fornlf'd spcretary; and 'Yilliam Paterson and 
a provisional convention. They complain- }
rederick Frelinghu,\'sen assistants. The 
ed of unlawful acts of Parliament, ex- Provincial ARsemblv had bpen called (l\fav 
pressed thf'ir 10,yaIty to the King, and pro- 15) by Governor' Franklin to consid(:r 
tested again"t the fortifying of Boston Korth's conciliatory proposition. The
' 
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PROVINCIAL CONGRESSES-PRYOR 


d{'c1ined to approve it, or to take any de- matter of declaring the independence of 
cisive step in the matter, except with the the colonies. It ceafo;ed to exist in the 
com;ent of the Continental Congress, then summer of 1777, when a I:;tate government 
in session. They adjourned a few days was organized. 
afterwards, and never mct again. Royal On Aug. 21, 1775, a Provincial Congress, 
authority was at an end in New ..Ten;ey. con:,;isting of 184 deputips, assembled at 
The Provincial Congl'ess adopted measures HilIsLoro, N. C. They first declared their 
for organizing the militia and issuing determination to prot('ct the Regulators, 
$;'0,000 in bills of credit for the payment who were liable to punishment; declared 
of extraordinary expenses. Govcrnor Martin's proclamation to have 
On the recommendation of the commit- a tendency to stir up tumult and insur- 
tee of sixty of the city of New York, ndion in the province dangerous to the 
delegates chosen in a majority of the King's government, and dirccted it to be 
counties of the province met at the Ex- publicly burned by the common hangman. 
clH1nge in New York, 1\Iay 22, 1775. They They provided for raising troops; author- 
adjourned to the next day, in order to ized the raising, in addition to a regular 
have a more complete representation, force, of ten battalions, to be called min- 
when delegates appeared from the follow- ute-men, and they authorized the emission 
ing counties: New York, Albany, Dutchess, of bills of credit to the amount of 
Ulster, Orange, Westchester, Kings, Suf- $150,000. 
folk, and Richmond. The Congress was Provisional Army. The course of tha 
mganized by the appointment of Peter ]i'rench government (Directory) towards 
Van Brugh Livingston, president; Vol- the government of the Pnited States be- 
kert P. Douw, vice-president; John ::\lc- came so aggressive and in!'òolent during the 
Kesson and Robert Benson, secretaries; vears 17!)7-!)8 that the United States de- 
and Thomas Petit, door-keeper. They for- 
ided to take measures for defence and 
warded to the Continental Congress a retaliation. To this end, therefore, an 
financial scheme, devised by Gouverneur addition to the army of 10,000 men was 
Morris, for the defence of the colonies by ordercd by Congress in 1798, and officers 
the issue of a Continental paper currency, commissioned, with \Va8hington as lieu- 
substantially the same as that afterwards tenant-general and commander-in-chief. 
adopted. They al::5o took measures for en- Although commissions were issued to the 
listing four regiments for thQ defence of officers, the men were never called out 
the province, and for erecting for ti fica- and no money disbursed. This provisional 
tions, recommended by the Continental army was held in readiness until the sum- 
Congress, at the head of York hland and mer of 1800, when it was disbanded. 
ill the Hudson Highlands. The Provin- Pryor, ROGER ATKI:VSO
, jurist; born 
cial Congrcss agreed to furnish provisions in Dinwiddie county, Va., .July 19, 1828; 
for the garrison at Ticonderoga. There graduated at Hampden-Sydney College in 
was a strong Tory element in the Con- 1845, and at the L'niversity of Virginia in 
gress, whieh caused much effort towards 1848; became a lawyer and editor, and 
eonciJiation, and a plan was agreed to, in an advocate of State supremacy. In 18.;4 
spite of the warm opposition of leading he was a special commissioner to Greece, 
Sons of Liberty. It contemplated a re- and in 183!' was electcd to Congress. He 
peal of an obnoxious acts of Parliament, was an advocate of secession; went to 
but acknowledged the right of the mother- South Carolina early in 1861; was on 
country to regulate trade, and the duty the staff of Beauregard in the attack 
of the colonists to contribute to the com- upon Fort Sumter in April; was commi8- 
mon charges by grants to be mad.e by the sioned a brigadier-general and led a di- 
colonial assemblies, or by a general con- vision in the hattles before Richmond in 
gress, speciany callf,a for that purpose. ISG2, and resigned in 186
. He was a 
l
ut this plan met with little favor, and memher of the Confederate Congrf'ss in 
ill time the Pm\'Íncial Congrpss of New ]862; and was captul"pd and confined in 
York became more thoroughly patriotk Fort Lafayette in 18lÌ4. After the war 
It showed hesitation, however, in several he urged loyalty to the government; in 
important emergencies, especially in the 1863 removed to New York City to prac- 
3
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PUBLIC DEBT-PUEBLA 


tise law; and became a justice of the Su- 
IH.eIlle Court of N ew York. 
Public Debt. See DEBT. NATIONAL. 
Public Domain. There were diRposed 
of during the fh;eal )'ear ending June 30, 
1903, public lands aggregating 22,824,- 
2D9.G5 acre8, classified as follows: Cash 
sales, 3,073,8UG.!W acres; miscellaneous 
entries, HI,577,031.10 acres, and Indian 
lands, li3,3i1.3G acres, showing an in- 
crease of 3,335,iG4.35 acres as compared 
with the aggregate disposals for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The total cash re- 
ceipts during the fiscal year from various 
sources aggregated $1l,024,743.G5, an in- 
crease of $4,7G2,8lG.4 7 over the preceding 
fiscal year. 
The following table gives, by States and 
Territories, an approximate estimate of 
the reserved, as well as the unappropri- 
ated, public lands in the public land 
Sta tes and Territorics: 


,republic. It was foundl after thê reduc- 
tion of Mðico Ly Curtez (l51U-21). It 
contains more than sixty churches, thir- 
teen nunneries, nine monasteries, and 
twenty-one collegiate houses. l\Iany of the 
churches and conyents are rich in gold 
and silver ornamcnts, paintings, and 
statues. The city is about 7,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and contained 
(ISU3) 88,G84 inhaLitants. After his vic- 
tory at CEHRO GORDO (q. v.), General 
Scott pressed forward on the great nation- 
al road over the Cordilleras. General 
Worth had joined the army, and with his 
division led the way. They entered the 
strongly fortified town of Jalapa, April I!), 
1847, and a few days afterwards Worth 
unfurled the American flag oyer the for- 
midable castle of Perote, on the summit 
of the Cordilleras, 50 miles beJ"ond Jalapa. 
This fortress was regarded 3S the strong- 
est in Mexico after San Juan de Ulloa. 


Area Unapproprh'ted and Unreserved. Area Area 
State or Territory. Surve).ed. Unsurve) ed. Total. Reserved. Appropriated. 
Acres. Acre.. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Alabama........... . 258,4
0 367.9'S'3',f;òò 2;:;8,420 5
,020 32,347,480 
Alaska. . . . . . . . . . . . . (a) 367, n83,506 bI:!O,IH (a) 
Arizona. . . . . . . . . . . . 1l,6m,038 35,31
,783 47,003,821 
O,15
,837 5,r.
8,662 
Arkansas. . . . . . . . . . . 2,7;:;!),;:;:i:-t . . 7:50i3.S
4 :.!,75f1,553 2,560 30,781.567 
California. . . . . . . . . . 2n,4;:;6,676 3r.,n6:í.rmO 1 fI, 718.027 43.:!86,
6:l 
CoIOl'ado. . . . . . . . . . . . 33,638.530 4,2R8.0R6 37,fl26,616 5,48().r.4
 22.fl34.nOl 
Florida. . . . . . . . . . . . 
 I,17f1,W7 160.0ì0 1 ,

n.:W7 1 n.2;)n 33,ï14,114 
Idaho. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 12,376,:!83 29,40n,40;:; 41,785,780 1,334,031 10.173,629 
Illinois. .. . ... .. .. ... ......... . ......... . ......... . ......... . 3;;.842.560 
Indiana. . . . . . . . . . . .. ......... . .......... . I......... . I......... . 22,030.400 
Indian Territory. . . . I......... . I.......... .. I......... . 19,6;)8,880 . 33:6'-t"6.ÖSÕ 
lo\ya. .. .. .. .. . . .. .. . . i,04'7:S3i I......... . . . i,O'Ù',8:1i I......... . 
I\:unsas. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 'ü';)',òis ü87,875 50.347,014 
Louisiana. . . . . . . . . . . 1 0fI,tHi4 174,û82 1,4(i8,434 27,411 ,044 
Mil'higan. . . . . . . . . . . 36:i,06;) . . i:6'7'o',53S 5,365,065 1:!0,60;:; 36.:
:
3,440 
Minnesota. . . . . . . . . . 3,408,127 5,168.68;' 2,üSü,3:;;:; 4:J.34
.040 
MIssissippi. . . . ., . . _ . 112,7
0 I......... . 112,7
0 . . . . . . . . . . :!!).572,400 
l\lissoul"l. . . . . . . . . . . . 227,1;)8 I......... . 227,1;:;8 43.fi(iF\.fJR2 
1\1 on tana. . . . . . . . . . . . 18,244,3
6 39,ü41,337 57,883,663 . i 7,3'8'4'.iii 1 R.3:!3.803 
Nebraska. . . . . . . . . . . 8,848,!)06 . ãö,"4"S'r;,6RS 8,848,006 H06,611 30.6R 1,7(;3 
Ne\'ada. . . . . . . . . . . . _ 30,7!):!,220 61.:!77,fl08 5.nS:1,40f1 
.O7;:;.323 
Npw 1\II'xi('0....... .. 3D,
36.648 14,435,3:;n 5
,772,350 6,60(;,7;-;0 18.040.m

 
North Dakota. . . . . . . 8,74U,8G4 4,447,47;:; 13,107,330 3,3:!5,4DO :!
Ut
7.2:i1 
Ohio......... _..... . 'S,On'1:333 I......... . . . iÚjfii,333 :!fi.OG2.7:!0 
Oklahoma. . . . . . . . . . . . . 5,n'::!3',Öß7 . . iÙ'6'2',.iié 17.n:!0.r.O;) 
Orf'l!on. . . . . . . . . . . . . 17,182,74f) 23.105,816 1
,801.ROO 2!í.:
m).8:!4 
Houth Dakota. . . . . . . 10,522,!í;í3 382,601 1 O,flOá, 1 fi4 1:!.72:U
74 2;j,57S,R7
 
"Utah. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 11,526,008 2f1.84:1.5:í:J 41,360,fír.I G.1 R7 ,G4;) 4,n84.
34 
\Yashington... ...... 4,464.185 I 5,O
1,O07 9,48:),1 fl2 I1,R6:t.2O:i 2UmG,48
 
\"h,consln......... .. 113.001 . . 2,574:sii 113.001 43
,524 34. 7:!fI.
fl5 
Wyoming. . . . . . . . . . . 34,543,9f18 37,118,860 15,7
O,840 D,523,571 
Grand total. . . . 284,136,355 579,153,328 I 868,2UO,035 16f1,284,043 776,065,802 


a The unreserved lands in Alaska are mostly unsurveyed and unapproprIated. 
b So far as estimated. 


Public Libraries. See LIBRARIES, Appalled by the suddenness and strength 
FUEE PUßLIC. of this invasion, the l\Iexicans gave up 
Puebla, the capital of the l\Iexican these places without making any resist- 
state of Puebla, and the sacred city of the ance. At Perote the victors gained fifty- 
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four pieces of artillery and an immcn
e 
quantity of munitions of war. 
Onward the victors swept over the lofty 
Cordilleras, and on l\Iay 15 they halted 
at the sacred Pueùla de los Angeles, 
where they remained until August. There 
Scott counted up the fruits of his inva- 
sion thus far. In the space of two months 
he had made 10,000 l\Iexican prisoners and 
captured 700 pieccs of artillery, 10,000 
muskets, and 20,000 shot and shell; and 
yet, when he reached Puebla, his whole 
cft'ective marching force with which be 
was provided for the conquest of the capi- 
tal of Mexico did not exceed 4,500 men. 
Sickness and the demands for garrison 
duty had reduced his army about one-half. 
At Puebla Scott gave the 
Iexicans an op- 
portunit,y to treat for peace. The gov- 
ernment had sent N"icholas P. Trist as a 
diplomt tic agcnt, clothed with power to 
negotiate for peace. He had reached Ja- 
lapa just as the army had moved forward, 
and he now accompanied it. He made 
overtures to the :Mexican government, 
which were treated with disdain and loud 
boasts of their valor and patriotism. Gen- 
eral Scott issued a condlhtory proclama- 
tion to the Mexican people on the subject 
while on the ma.reh, which closed with thiB 
significant paragraph: "I am marching 
on Pucbla and Mexico, and from those 
capitals I shall again ad- 
dress you." Scott's chid 
ofIicers were Generals 
Worth, Twi;l'g-S, Quibnan, 
Pillow, Shields, Smith, 
and Cadwallader. On 
_-\ ug. 7 he resumed his 
march towards the cap- 
ital. Sf'C MEXICO, \YAB 
WITH. 
Pueblo Indians. See 
ZUXI I
DIANs. 
Pulaski, FORT, CAPT- 
URE OF. At the close of 
ISO I the National au- 
thority was supreme 
along the Atlantic coast 
from \Yassaw Sound, be- 
low the Savannah River, 
to the North Edisto, well 
up towards Charleston. 
Gen. T. W. Sherman di. 
rected his chief engineer, 
Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, to 


PUEBLO INDIANS-PULASKI 


reconnoitre Fort Pulaski and report upon 
the feasibility of a bombardment of 
it. It had been seized by the Confeder- 
ates early in the year. Gillmore reported 
that it might be done by planting bat- 
teries of rifled guns and mortars on Big 
'l',ybee Island. A New York regiment was 
sent to occupy that isiand, and explora- 
tions were made to find a channel by which 
gunboats might get in the reaT of the fort. 
H was found, and land troops under Gen- 
eral Viele went through it to reconnoitre. 
Another expedition went up to the Savan- 
nah River by way of \Vassaw Sound, and 
the gunboats had a skirmish with Tat- 
nan's" Mosquito Fleet" (see PORT ROYAL). 
Soon afterwards the Nationals erected bat- 
teries that effectually closed the Savannah 
River in the rear of Pulaski, and at the 
close of February, 18G2, it was absolutely 
blockaded. General Gillmore planted siege 
guns on Big Tybee that commanded the 
fort; and on April 10, 18G2, after General 
Hunter (who bad succeeded General Sher- 
man) had demanded its surrender, and 
it had been refused, thirty - six heavy 
rifled cannon and mortars were opened 
upon it, under the direction of Generals 
Gillmore and Viele. It was gallantly 
defended until the 12th, when, so bat- 
tered as to be untenable, it was surren- 
dered. This victory enabled the Nationals 
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PULASKI-PULITZER 


to close the port. of Savannah against 
blockade-runners. 
Pulaski, COUNT ('ASIlIIlR, military oflì- 
cer; born in Podolia, Poland, l\Iarch 4, 
1748. His father was the Count Pulaski, 
who formed the Confederation of Bar in 
l'iti8. He had served under his fathf'r 
in his struggle for liùerty in Poland; and 
when his sire peri
ll(>d in a dungeon the 

 oung count was elt'cted commander-in- 
chief ( 1770) . In 1771 he, with thirty- 
nine others, disguised as peasants, cnteretl 
"-arsaw, and, seizing King Stanislaus, car- 
ried him out of the city, but were com- 
pelled to leaYe their captive and fly for 
safety. His little army was soon after- 
wards defeated. He was outlawed, and his 
estates were confiscated, when he entered 
the Turkish army and made war On Russia. 
Spllpathizing with the 
-\mericans in their 
struggle for independence, he came to 
Ameriea in the summer of 1777, joined the 
army under \Yashington, and fought brave- 
ly in the battle of Brandywine. Congress 
gave him command of cavalry, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He was in the 
battle of Germantown; and in 1778 his 
" I...egion" was formed, composed of sixty 
light horsemen and 200 foot-soldier"!. 
\Yhen ahout to take the field in the South 
the "1'vlora \-ian nuns," or singing women 
at Bethlehem, Pa., sent him a banner 
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GREE
E AND PULASKI MONUMt:NT. 


wrought by them, which he received with 
grateful acknowledgments, and which he 
bore until he feJI at Savannal} in 1779. 
'1']1 is event is COlllmemora ted in Long- 
fdlow's Hymn of the J10ravian NUlls. 
The banner is now in possession of the 
1\Iaryland Historical Society. Surprised 
neaT Little Egg Harbor, on the New 
Jersey coast, nearly all of his foot-soldiers 
were killed. Recruiting his ranks, he went 
South in February, 1779, and was in 
adive service under General I...incoln, en- 
gaging bravely in the siege of RAVA
NAH 
(q. v.), in which he was mortally wound- 
ed, taken to the United States brig 
n'OS]}, and there died, Oct. II. The 
citizens of Savannah ereeled a monument 
to "Greene and Pulaski," the corner- 
stone of which was laid by Lafayette 
in IS
.'j. 
Pulitzer, JO::5EPII, journalist; born in 
Uuda-Pesth, Hungary, April 10, 18H; 
came to the Cnitcd States in ISG4, and 
enlisted in the 1\ational army; became re- 
porter, subsequently proprietor, of lITest- 
lichc Post, Rt. Louis; proprietor of the 
Rt. Louis Dispotrh and El'f::l/ing Post in 
1878; proprietor of the New York World 
in 1883. He was a member of the State 
h'giHlature of Missouri in 18G9; of the 
State Constitutional Couvention in 1874j 
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"PUPIN-FU .itITANS 


and of Congress from Kew York City in tion act the name of Non-conformists wa
 
188':>-87. In ISU3 he gave Columbia Cni- changed to Dissenters, or Protestant Dis- 
versity $100,000, and in lU03, for a school senters. Becau!'\e the stricter Non-con- 
of journali:,;m. *1.000,000, with a cOJllli- fonnisb" in tlH' reigns of Elizabeth and 
tional pledge of *1.000,000 more. Janll's 1. profe
sed and actcd purer lives 
Pupin, 1\IrcIlAEL IovonsKY, inventor; in morals and manners, they were called 
born in 
-\u8tria, in 18.")8; came to Kew I'uritans in derision. 
York when fifteen years old; graduated at There were different degrees of Puritan- 
Columbia Cniversity in 1883; studied at ism, some seeking a moderate reform of 
Cambridge Vniversity, England, and at the Eng1ish 1iturgy, others wishing to 
the Cniversity of Berlin; became in- abo1i:,h episcopaeJr, and some declaring 
gtructor of mathematical physics in the against anJ' Church authority whatsoever. 
department of eledrical engineering at Hepresf'ntatives from these three clasges 
Columbia in ISH!L It was announced in of Puritans formed the larger portion 
1!){)O that he had discovered a method by of the earlier spttlf>rg in New England. 
which OCf'an telephony could be made pos- The union of these in the civil war 
sible. He has published numerous works in England effected the overthrow of 
on electro-mechanics. the monarchy, and at the restoration 
Purchas, SA
n
EL, clergyman; born in the name of Puritan was one of re- 
Thaxtpd, Essex, England, in 1;)77; is proach. Since the toleration act of 
chiefly known bJ' his famous work entitled 16!)0 the word has ceased to designate any 
Purc/ws his Pilgrimag('.<;; or, Relations of particular sect. 
the lVorld and thc Heligiolt observed in all At the time of the pas;"age of the tolera- 
Ages and Places discovered from the Crea- tion act in :Maryland (IG-t9) the Puritans 
tion until this Present. It contains an in Virginia were severely persecuted be- 
account of vo
'ages, religions, etc., and was cause they refused to use the Church 
published in five volumes in lG13. This, liturgy, and U8 of them left that colony. 
with H{fklllyt'.
 royagf's, led the way to Their pastor, :Mr. Harrison, returned to 
similar coIIections. The third volume re- }:ngland; but nearly all the others, led by 
lates to America, and contains the original their ruling elder, 1\11'. Durand, went to 
nuratives of the earliest English naviga- Maryland, and settled on the banks of the 
tors and explorers of the North American Severn River, near the site of Annapolis, 
continent. Purchas was rector of St. 1\1ar- and caIIed the place Providenee. The next 
tin's, I,udgate, and chaplåin to Ahbot, year GO\-ernor Stone visited them and 01'- 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He died in ganized the settlement into a shire, and 
I,ondon in lG
S. caned it Anne Arundel county, in compli- 
Puritans, a name applied in England, ment to the wife of Lord Baltimore. 
at the middle of the f;ixteenth century, to These Puritans gave the proprietor con- 
I,prsons who wished to see a greater de- siderable trouble. 
gree of reformation in the Estahlisllf'd Puritanif;m was exhibited in its most 
Church than was adoptpd hy Queen Eli7a- radical form in New England. for there 
heth, anù a purer form. not of faith, but it had freedom of action. The Puritan was 
of discipline and worsllip. It became a not a sufferer, hut an aggref;f;or. TIe was 
common name of all who, from conscien- the straitf'st of his sect. Hf' was an un- 
tious moti,'es. but upon differpnt grounds, flinehing egotist. who regarùed himself as 
disàpprowd of the estahlished ritual in Lis" brother's keeper," and was continu- 
the Church of England from thp Reforma- aBy bH!'\ied in watching and guiding him. 
tion under EIizaheth to thp act of Hni- His conf;tant business seemed to be to 
formity in I!\G2. Fl'om that time until the save his feBow-nwn from sin. error, and 
Re,'olution in England in IG88 as many as eternal punishment. He sat in judgment 
rdHsed to comply with the estahli!'\hed upon their belief and actions with tlle au- 
form of worship were caBed Kon-eonform- thority of a God-chosen high-priest. Hp 
ists. There were about 2,000 clergympn would not allow a .Tesuit or a Roman 
and fiOO,OOO people who were so denomi- CathoIic priest to live in the colony. His 
n:tted. From the accession of \YiIIiam motives were pure. his aims lofty, hut his 
and 1\1ary and the passage of the tolera- methods were uncharitable and sometimes 
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3 bsurd. As a law-giver and magistrate, Plaifltowe stole four baskets of corn from 
his statute-books exhibit the Ralient points the Indians, and he was ordered to return 
in his character-a Helf-C'Onfltituted censor to them eight baskets, to be fined f.3, and 
and a conflf'rvator of the moral and spirit- thereafter to "be called by the name of 
ual destiny of his fellow-mortals. His Josias, and not Mr. Plaistowe, as former- 
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A P(;P.lTA:'J nOME IN 
;NGI.AXD, 


hws in those statute-books were largely ly." He directed his grand-jurors to ad- 
sumptuary in their character. He im- monish those who wore apparel too costly 
posed a fine upon e,'ery woman who should for their incomes, and, if they did not 
cut her hair like that of a man. He for- heed the warning, to fine them; and in 
bade all gaming for amusement or gain, Hi4G he placed on the statute-books of 
and would not allow cards or dice to he MaHsachusetts a law which imposed the 
introduced into the colony. He fined fami- penalty of flogging for kiHsing a woman 
lies whose :young women did not spin as in the street, even by way of honeHt Ralute. 
much flax or wool daily as the selectmen He rigidly enforced this law 100 years 
had required of them. He forbade all per- after its enactment, because it was not re- 
sons to run, or even walk, "except rever- pealed. A British war-vessel entered the 
ent1y to and from clmrch," on Sunday; harbor of Boston. The captain, hastening 
and he doomed a burg1ar, because he com- to his home in that town, nwt his wife in 
mitted a crime on that sacred dav, to lmve the street and kissed her. He was accused, 
one of his ears cut oft'. He c
mmanded found guilty, and mildly whipped. Just 
John Wedgewood to be put in the stocks before sailing on another cruise he invited 
for being in the company of drunkards. his accuser, the magistrates, and others 
Thomas Pitt was severely whipped for who approved the punishment to dine on 
.. suspicion of s1ander, id1pness, and stub- board his vessc>l. 'Yhen all were merry 
hornness." He admonished Captain J
ow>n with good-cheer 11e orderf'd his boatswain 
to co take heed of JigJlt carriage." Josias and mate to flog the magistrates with 
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IndÏ3.n::> llad embittered both parties, the 
expressions of pious men concerning them 
al'e shocking to the enlightened mind of 
to-day. After the massacre of the Pe- 
quods, Mather wrote: "It was supposed 
that no less than five or six hundred 
Pequod souls were brought down to hell 
that day." The learned and pious Dr. 
Increase Mather, in speaking of the ef- 
ficiency of prayer in bringing about the 
destruction of the Indians, said: "Nor 
could they [the English] cease crying to 
the Lord against Philip until they had 
pra
'ed the bullet into his heart." In 
speaking of an Inùian who had sneered 
at the religion of tIle English, he said that 
immediately upon his uttering a "hid- 
eous blasphemy a bullet took him in the 
head and daf'hed out his brains, sending 
his cursed soul in a moment amongst the 
devils and blasphemers in hell forever." 
The feeling against the Indians at the 
close of King Philip's 'Var among the 
New-Englanders was that of intense bit- 
terness and savage hatred. It was man i- 


knotted cat.o'-nine tails. It was done, and 
the astonished guests were driven pell- 
mell over the siùe of the ship into a 
boat waiting to receive them. Such were 
some of the outward manifestations of 
Puritanism in New England, especially 
in J\Ias
achusetts and Connecticut. In 
Rhode Island it was softened, and finally 
it assumed an aspect of broader charity 
everywhere. Its devotees wel'e stel'n, con- 
scientious moralists amI narrow relig- 
ionists. They eamc to plant a Church 
free from disturbance by persecution, and 
proclaimed the broad doctrine of liberty 
of conscience-the right to exercise private 
judgment. ""CnRPttIed persons "-Latitu- 
dinarian in religion-came to enjoy free- 
tlom and to disseminate their views. In 
that (lisscmination Puritanism saw a 
prophccy of subversion of its principles. 

\Iarmed, it bccame a pcrsccutor in turn. 
"God forbid," said Governor Dudley in 
his old age, "our love for truth should 
he grown so cold that we should tolerate 
errors-I die no libertine." "To say that 
men ought to ha "C 
liberty of con- 
science is impious 
ignorance," s aid 
Parson 'Vanl, of 
Ipswich, a leading 
divine. " Religion 
admits of no eccen- 
tric notionR," Raill 
Parson Norton, 
another lea (ling 
divine and per- 
secutor of so-called 
Quakcrs in Bos- 
ton. 
The early set- 
tlers in New Eng- 
land regardcd tIll' 
Indians around 
thclll as something 
Icoss than human. 
Cotton Ua ther 
took a short meth- 
0d of solving the 
question of their 
origin. He guess('cl that "the devil de- fested in many ways; and wh(>n we con- 
coyed the miserable savages hither in 
idcr the atrocities perpetrated by the 
hope that the Gospel of our Lord Indians, we cannot much won(lcr at it. 
Jcsus Christ would newr come here to The captives who fell into the hands of 
destroy or disturb his absolute control the Rhode - Islandcrs were distributed 
over them." And after wars with the among them as servants and slaves. A 
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OLD PlTRITAN MEETIXG HOt'SR, HlNGHA:\I, MASS, 



PUT-IN-BAY-PUTNAM 


lalge body of Indians, assembled at Dover, 
N. H., to treat for peace, were treacherous- 
ly seized by l\1ajor Waldron. About 200 
of them were claimed as fugitives from 
l\1assachu
etts, and were sent to Boston, 
where some were hanged and the re- 
mainder sent to lkrmuda and sold as 
slaves. To have been present at the 
"Swamp fight" was acljudged by the au- 
thorities of Rhode I
land sutlìcient fouH- 
dation for putting an Indian to death. 
Death or slavery was the penalty for all 
known to have shed Engli
h blood. Some 
fishermen at l\1f
rblehead having been 
killed by the Indians. SOme women of that 
town, coming out of church on Sunday 
just as two Indian prisoners were hrought 
in, fell upon and murdered them. King 
Philip's dead body was first beheaded and 
tl1en quartered. His head was carried into 
PlJ'mouth on a pole and there exhibited 
for montllS. His wife and son, made Jy in his intrenchments at Lake George 
prisoners, were sent to Bermuda and sold after his repulse at Ticonderoga, two or 
as slaves. The disposition of the boy was three of his convoys had been cut 01I by 
warmly diseussecl, some of the elders of French scouting-partied, and he sent out 
the church proposing to put him to death, l\1ajors Rogers and Putnam to intercept 
but slaYery was his final doom. them. Apprised of this movement, Mont- 
Put-in-Bay. See PERRY, OLIVER HAz- calm sent l\Iolang, an active partisan, to 
ARD. waylay the English detachment. \Vhile 
Putman, ALBIGEXCE \YALDO, author, marching through the forest (August, 
born in l\1arietta, 0., March 11, Ij99; 1758), in three divisions, within a mile of 
was admitted to the bar and practised in Fort Anne, the left, led by Putnam, fell 
Mississippi till 183G, whf'n he removed to into an ambuscade of Indians, who attal'k- 
Nashville, Tenn. His publications in- ed the Eng1ish furiously, uttering horrid 
elude History of Middle Tenne.çsee; Life ;yelJs. Putnam and his men fought brave- 
Qnd Timcs of Gcn. James Robertson; and ly. His fusee at length missed fire with 
Life of Gen. John Se'I/Ïer in Wheeler's His- the muzzle at the breast of a powerful 
tory of North Carolina. He died in Kash- Indian, who, with a loud war-whoop, 
ville, Tenn., Jan. 20, 18G9. sprang forward and captured the brave 
Putnam, HERBERT, librarian; born in leader. Binding Putnam to a tree (where 
New York City, Sept. 20, 18Gl; gradu- his garments were riddled by bullets), the 
ated at Harvard in 1883; admitted to chief fought on. The Indians were de- 
the bar in 188.3; practised at the l\Iinne- feated, when his captor unbound Putnam 
sota and l\Iassaehu
etts bars. lIe became and took him deeper into the forest to 
librarian of the 'Iinneapolis Pub1ie Li- torture him. He was stripped naked and 
hrary in 18H7, of the Boston Public Li- bound to a sapling with green withes. 
brary in HW5, IH'f'siclent of the American Dry wood was piled high around him and 
I.ibrary Association in 18DB, and librarian lighted, while the Indians chanted the 
of Congress in 18!)fI. See PUBLIC LIBRA- death-song. The flames were kindling 
RIES. fì('rcdy, when a sudden thunder-shower 
Putnam, I
.;nAr:L, military officer: horn hurst oyer the forest and nearly extin- 
in Salem (thf' part now Danvers). ::\Iass., gl1islwd them. But they were renf'wed 
.Jan. 7, I jI8; he sf'tUed in Pomfrd. Conn., with greater intf'nsity, and Putnam lost 
in 1739, where 1)(' acquired a good estate; all hope. when a French officer dashed 
raised a company, and seryed in thc tllrough t11e crowd of yel1ing savages, scat- 
French and Indian \Var with so much ef- tered the burning fagots, and cut the cord
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ficiency that in 1757 he wa:,; promoted to 
the rank of major. 
\Vhile .Abercrombie was resting secure- 
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ISRAEL PUT
AM IN 1776. 



PUTN AM, ISRAEL 


.. BROOKLY
, Fcb. 18, 1ï8
. 
.. GF.'lTLE:\IE:-<,-Belng an Enemy to Idle- 
ness, DI
sipatlon, and Intemperance, I would 
object against any mea<;ure that may be con- 
ducive thereto; and as the multiplying of 
pnbIlc-llOuses where the pubIlc good does not 
rel]uire It has a direct tendency to ruin the 
morals of the youth, and promote idleness and 
Intemperance among all ranks of people. espe- 
cially as the grand object of those candidates 
for license Is money, and where that Is the 
case, men are not apt to be over-tender of 
people's morals or purses. The authority of 
in the hattle of Bunker JIiH; and this town, I think, have run Into a great 
was appointf'd one of the first major-gcn- error In approhatlng an additional number 
erals of the Continental army. From of public - houses, especially In this parish. 
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that bound the yictim. It 'VfiFi 
 ==--- 

lolang, the leader of the French 
and Indians, \1-110 had heard of the - 
dreadful proceedings. Putnam 'HlS 
delivered to l\lontcalm at Ticon- 
deroga, treatf'd kindly, and sent a 
prisoner to l\lontreal. He was af- 
terwards exchanged for a prison- 
er captured by Bradstreet at Fort 
Frontenac,and was lieutf'nant-colo- 
nel at the capture of 
lontreal in 
lïGO, and at the capture of 
Havana in lïG2. He was a colo- 
nel in Bradstreet's \Yestern e).pe- 
dition in 17G4. After the war he 
settled on a farm in Brooklyn 
township, Conn., where he also 
hpt a tawrn. 
 
On the morning after the affairs I' '" 
at Lexington and Concord (April 
20, I ïï.)) Putnam was in his field, 
with tow blouse and leat1wr apron, 
assisting hired men in building a 
stone wall on his farm. A horse- 
man at full speed acquainted him 
with the stirring news. He in<;tant- 
ly set out to arouse the militia of 
the nearest town, and was chosen 
their leader when they were gatlwr- 
ed. In his rough guise he set out 
for Cambridge, and reached it at sunri
e, 
having ridden the same horse 100 miles 
in eighteen hours. He was appointed 
a provincial major - general; was active 
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ISRAEL PUTNAM IN BRITISH U:\IFORM. 


that time his Sf>TyiC'{'s '\,"(,I"e gÍYen to his 
conntry without cessation in the Hudson 
Highlands and in we!'.tern Connecticut. 
Paralysis of one side of his body in lï79 
affected his physical condition, but did not 
impair his mind, and he liwd in retire- 
mf>ni until his death, May In, 17!J0. 
The sign on Putnam's tayern bore a full. 
length portrait of General Wolfe. In the 
following letter, written at the close of the 
Revolutionary \Yar, he alludes to his hav- 
ing been an innkeeper: 
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THft FRENCH OFFICER RESCmNG PUTNAM FROM THE ImJlA:\'S. 


They have approbated two houses in the cen- 
tre, whpre there never was custom (I mean 
tl'avelling custom) enough for one. The other 
custom (or domestic), I have been informed, 
has uf late years increased, and the licensing 
1)[ another bouse, I fear. would increase it 
more. As I kept a pUblic house here myself 
a numher of years before the war, I had an 
opportunity of knowing, and certainly do 
know, that the travelling custom is too 
trifling for a man to lay himself out so as 
to keep such a house as travellers have a 
right to expect: therefore I hope your honors 
will consult the good of this parish, so as 
only to license one of the two houses. I shall 
not undertake to say which ought to be 
Ikenl'ed: your honors will act according to 
your best information. 
"I am, with esteem, your honors' bumble 
servant, ISRAEL PUT:\'A!\J. 
" To tl1p Honorable County ('ourt. to be held 
at "Windham on the H.lth inst." 


Putnam, RUFUS, military officer; a 
cousin of Gen. J srael Putnam; born in 
Sutton, Mal's., April 9, 1;38; served in the 
French and [ndian "'ar from 1757 to 
lïGO, and on the surrender of Montreal 
(17GO) married and settled in Brain- 
tree, :Ma
s., as a mill-wright. He was 
studious; acquirC'd a good knowledge of 
mathematics, surveying. and navigation; 
was a deputy survC'yor in Florida before 
the Reyolution; and entf'red the army at 
Cambridge in 1775 as 1ieutC'nant-colonel. 
The ability he displaJ'C'd in casting up de- 
fences at Roxbury causC'd \Vashington to 
reC'ommend him to Congress as supel'ior, 
as an engineer, to any of the Frel1chuwn 
then emploJ'ed in that l';e1'\'i<:e. He was 
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efforts of Cornwallis to embody the loyal- 
ists of North CaroJina into militm'y corps. 
In this movement the gallant Co!. Hemy 
liee, with his "Legion," was conspicuons. 
At the head of his cavah',y, hc scoured the 
country around the head-waters of the 
Haw and Deep rivers, where, by force and 
stratagem, he foilC'd Tarleton, who was re- 
cruiting among the Tories t11ere. Colonf'l 
Pyle, an active loyalist, had gathered 
about 400 Tories, and was marching to 
join Cornwallis. Lee's Legion gl'eatly re- 
semhled Tarleton's, and he made the conn- 
try people believe that 11e was recruiting 
for Cornwallis. Two prisoners were com- 
pelled to favor the deception or suf- 
fer instant death. Two well-mounted 
young men of P.yle's corps were so 
deceived. and informed Lee (suppos- 
ing him to be Tarleton) of the near 
presence of that corps. Lee sent 
word to Pyle, by one of the young 
men, of his approach, and, assum- 
ing the person of Tarleton, requested 
him to draw up his corps on one siùe 
of the road. that his wearied troops 
might pass without delay. The order, 
or request, was obeyed. Lee intended, 
when he should secure the eomplete 
advantage of Pyle, to reveal himself 
and give his Tory corps the choiee, 
after being disarmed, to join the 
patriot army or return home. He had 
ordered Pickens to conceal his rifle- 
men near. .Just as Lee (as Tarleton) 
rode along Pyle's line (11arch 2, 
1781), and had grasped the hanù of 
the latter in an apparently friendly 
salute, some of the loyalists discover- 
ed Pickens's riflemen. PerceÌ\ ing that 
they were betra,red, they commenced 
firing upon the rear-guard of the 
[in;t pC'rmanf'nt !'ettl(>nlC'nt in the {'astern (>on-aIry, commanded by Captain Eggleston. 
part of the Northwest Territory. lIe was That officer ïnstantly turned upon the foe, 
judge of the Superior Court of that Terri- and the movement was followed by the 
tory in lï89, and was a brigadier-gcneral whole column. A terrible fight and 
in Wayne's campaign against the Imlians. slaughter ensued. Of Ow loyalists, ninety 
As Vnitcd States commissioner, he made were killed and a large portion of the reo 
important treaties with some of the mainder wounded in a brief space of time. 
tribes. Rf' was Unit{'d States surveyor- A C'ry for mercy was raised by the loyal- 
general from October, 1793, to September, ists. It was granted when the Americans 
IS03. He died in Marietta, 0., May 1, were assured of their safety. Colonel 
18
4. Pyle, wounded, fled to the shelter of a 
Pyle, DEFEAT OF. Recrossing the Dan pond near by, where, tradition says, he 
aft{'r his famous retreat into Yirginia, laid hinu;elf under water, with nothing hut 
GC'n('ral Greene attempted to frustrate tIle his n05e abo\'e it, until after dark, wht'll 
VlI.-Y 337 


appointcd chief engineer (August, lï7û), 
hut soon afterwards left that branch of 
the service to take commanrl of a 
Iassa- 
chusetts rcgiment. He was with the 
Korthern army in 1777, and in 1778 he, 
with Gcneral Putnam, superintended the 
construction of the fortifications at 'Yest 
Point. After the capture of Stony Point 
he commanded a rcgiment in 'Vayne's bri- 

rrde, and f':erved to the end of the cam- 
paign. He was made a brigadier-general 
in 1783. He was aide to Gcneral Lincoln 
in quelling Sha,ys's imurrection (1787), 
anù in 17RS, as superintendent of the 
(lhio Compan,y, he founded l\Iarietta, the 
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RUFrs PUT:oiAM. 


PYLE 
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J1e crawlC'd out and made his wa:r to his 
home. Tarleton, who was near, fled to 
HillF'horo, and the disllPartened Tories re- 
turncd to their home:,;. Cornwallis wrote: 
.. 1 am among timid friends and adjoin- 
ing ill\,cterate rebels:' 
Pyle, HOWAI:D, arti:-ìt; born in \\ïhning- 
ton, Del., in lR.'j;3; studied in the Art 
Students' League, New York City; became 
one of the foremost blacl
-and-white ar- 
tists in the world. He has published a 
v("IT large number of drawings on histor- 
ical subjects. 
Pynchon, .JOHN, son of William; 


PYLE-PYNCHON 


to America with his father in 1630; suc- 
ceeded his father in the government of 
Springfield, 1\1ass., in lü32; one of the 
assistants under the rO,yal ehartf'r of 
l\Iassaehusetts from Hili:) to HiRli. He saw 
active sen'ice in King Philip's and the 
first FrPlll:h war. He died in Springfield, 
.bn. 17, 170:3. 
Pynchon, \YILLlAl\I, pioneer; born in 
Springfield, England, about 1590; removed 
to New England in Hì30; founded Aga- 
,yam, near Springfield, Mass., in lü3G; 
returned to England in IG32, where he 
came died, Oct. 29, lGG2. 
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Quackenbos, JOHN DUNCAN, physi- 
cian; born in New York City, April 22, 
Ib48; graduated at Columbia University 
in 18tiS; College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 18ïl; appointed Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Columbia 
L'niversity, 1884. Since 1895 he has de- 
voted himself to his profession, making a 
specialty of discases of the nervous sys- 
tcm. Dr. Quackenbos is the author of 
History of the 
Worldj A
]Jpleton's Gcog- 
mphics; New England Roadsj Hypnotism 
Ï1
 JJenta7 and JJoral Culture, etc. 
Quaker Hill, BATTLE AT. In the sum- 
mer of 1778 there were G,OOO British 


under D'Estaing, occnpied Narraganset 
Bay and opened communication with the 
American army, then Ileal', and 10,000 
strong. The French fleet even entered 
};ewport Harbor, and compelled the Brit- 
ish to burn or sink six frigates that lay 
tlJere. There was a delay of a week be- 
fore the American army could be made 
ready to move against the foe. Greene 
and Lafayette had both been sent to aid 
Sullivan, and success was confidently ex- 
pected. On Aug. 10 the Americans crossed 
over the narrow strait at the north end of 
the island in two divisions, commanded 
respectively by Greene and Lafayette, 
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SrF.
E OF THE F.
GAGE'f"NT ON RHODE TI'1L 
\
D, A {lG. 29, 1778- 
(From a print In tbe Gentleman'. Magazme, 1778.) 


troops in Rhode hland. commanded by where they expected to be joined hy thf' 
(;f'ueral Vigot. His headquarters were at 4.000 Fr('nch troops of the fleet. according 
Kcwport. They had held the island since to arrangement. But at that time Howe 
late in 1770. An attf'mpt had been made, had appeared ofT Newport with hi!'; fIe('t, 
h,v a for('c under Oen('ral Rpenef'r, of Con- aJld D'Estaing went out to lUeC't him, tak- 
n('cticut, tlw y('ar before. to cxpel them iug the troops with him. A ..tifI' wind was 
ilom the island. but it failed. and that then rising from the northeast. and he- 
officer resign('d his commission and shortly fore the two fleds \\'I're ready for attack 
after enter('d Congress. G('neral Sullivan it had incrms('d to a furious gale. and scat- 
was llis 8U('('('ssor, and he had h(,f'n dir('('t- t('rt'd hoth armaments. The wind hlew the 
ell to call on the Nf'w Bnglaml RtatpH for spray from the oe('an OWl' ;..r('wport, and 
5.000 militia. The call was promptly 11l(' willllo\\'s wpre inC'rusted with Rallo 
(111f'."('(1. .John Hancock, as general, l('d the The Fn'nch flf'et, much shattered, went to 
I\Tassadmsetts militht in pel'soll. There Boston for repairs, and the storm. whid1 
was much enthusiasm. The Frend1 fleet, ended on the 14th, spoiled much of the 
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ammunition of the Ameri
ans, and dam- 
aged theÌ1' provisions. Expecting D' E8- 
taing's speedy return, the _\.merieans had 
man-hed to\vards Kewport, and when SuI- 


the British were pushed farther back. It 
was a hot and sultry day, and lllany 
perished by the heat. The action ended 
at 3 P.},!', but a. sluggish cannonade was 
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livan found he had gone to Boston, he sent hept up until sunset. On the night of tlw 
Lafayette to nrge him to return. The 30th Sullivan's army withdrew to the 
militia began to deselt, and Su11ivan's main. They had lost about 
OO men, and 
ann,}' was reduced to 6,000 men. He felt th(> British 
GO. Sullivan made bittf-'r 
compelled to retreat. and bC'gan that mOH
- complaints against D'Estaing, but COIl- 
ment on the night of the 28th, pursued gress soothed his wounded f-:pirit by com- 
hy the .British. The American:; made a mending his course. The day after Sulli- 
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QUAKER IIILL, FROM THE FORT U
 Ell TS'S IIILL, 


stand at Butts's Hill, anù, turning, drll\'c van withdrew. the British on Rhude bl- 
tb(' pursuers back to Quaker Hill, where and were reinforced by 4,000 men from 
tbey had strong intrenchments. Thcre a K('w York, led by General Clinton in 
seHre engagement occurred (Aug. 29), and person. 


QUAKERS 


Quakers. The sect of "Friends," who Hat the light of Christ within was God's 
were called Quakers in derision, was gift of salvation-that" l..ight whieh light- 
fnund(>d at ah0ut the middle of the seven- dh eyery man that cometh into the world." 
tf.enth ceutury. At first they were called It is said that GEOIWE Fox (q. '/.'.), the 
.. Professors (or Children) of the Light," founder of the sect, w"hen brought bdore 
bceause of their fundamental principle magistrates at Derby, England, in IGJO, 
340 
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told them to "quake before the Lord," disciples was \Villiam Penn, who did mueh 
when one of them (Gervase Bennet) to aUeyiate their sutl"erings. :\bny died 
caught up the word "quake," and was in prison or from the effects of imprison- 
the first who called the sect "Quakers." ment. Grie\Tous fines wel e imposed, a 
They were generally known by that name large portion of which went to informers. 
afterwards. They sprc>ad rapidly in }:ng- They were insulted by the lower classes; 
land, and were severely persecuted by the their women and ehildren were dragged by 
Church and State. At one time there the hair along the streets; their meeting- 
were 4.000 of them in loathsome prisons houses were robbed of their windows; and, 
ill England. The most prominent of Fox's by order of King Charles and the Arch- 
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A QUAKER AT THE Cut KT uF l:HAKLIiS II 
:-:tl 



Those who first appeared in Xew EnglanJ 
and endured persecution there were fanat- 
ical and aggressive, and were not true rcp- 
re:sentativcs of the sed in England. They 
were among the ea,rliest of the dis('iplf'1-5 or 
1<'ox, whose enthu!:;iasm led tlwir judg- 
Jllf'nt; and some of 
thl'm were a 1>1-50- 
lutely lunatics and 
utterly unlike the 
sober-minded, mild- 
mannered members 
of that society 
to - day. They ran 
into the wildest 
extra vaganees of 
speech; openly re- 
"iling magistrates 
and ministers of 
the Uospel with 
intemperate lan- 
guage ; overriùing 
the rights of all 
others in main- 
taining their own; 
making the most 
e"al ted pretensions 
to the exclusiye 
po..,>-pssion of t1lf' 
gifts of the Holy 

 
pirit; scorned all 

. c ./ - _ . 
 L : rf',,;peet for human 

 
 laws; mocked the 
institutions of the 
country; anù two 
or three fanatical 
stables and informers broke into their young women outraged df'ceney by ap- 
houses. The value of their prolwrty de- pm ring without clothing in the churches 
sÜoy('rl Iwfore the af'cession of 'YiHiam and in the streets, as emblems of 
and l\Iary (IGSf1. was estimated at $:),- the "unclothed souls of the people"; 
000.000. Besidf's this, they were fineù to while otJlers, with loud voices, proclaimed 
the amount of oyer $80,000, and their that the wrath of the Almighty was about 
goods were continually seized because to fall like destructive lightning upon 
they refused to pay tithes, bear arms, or Boston and Salem. This conduct, and 
enroll themselns in the military force of thf'f;e indecencies, caused the passage of 
the country. "The purity of their lives, severe laws in Massachusetts against the 
the patience with which they endured in- Quakers. 
suIt and persecution (l1('ver returning ('viI The first of the sect who appeareù t1lf're 
for evil), their zeal, thpir d('votedness, were Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, who 
and their love for each other often com- arrivf'd at Boston from Barbadoes in 
relIed the admiration cY('n of magistrates September (N. S.), lû5G. Their trunks 
wllOse orders oppre:,;s,'d them." were searched, and their books wen- burned 
To escape persecution, many of them b:y the common hangman beforp they 
emigrated to th(' Continent, and some to WC're allowed to land. Cast into prison. 
the 'Yest Indies and Xorth America. In their persons were strippeu in a search for 
the latter places t1H',r fOUlllI persecutors. body-marks of v;itcllC'''3. :Kone were found. 
3-t
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bishop of Canterbury, in !GiO. their meet- 
ing-houses were pulled down; and when 
they gathen'd for worship beside the ruins 
they were bpaten over the head by soldier1-5 
and dispersed. In thi1-5 way UHlIl,}' were 
killed outright or disabled for life. Con- 
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and they, being mild-mannered women, 
and innocent, were soon released and ex- 
pelled from l\Iassaehusetts as "heretics." 
1'; ine other men and wom('n who came 
from London were similarly treated. Oth- 
ers " :5ought martp'dom" in Xew England 
and found it. Some reviled, scolded, and 
denounced the a.uthorities in Church and 
State, railing at the functionaries from 
windows as they passed by. More and 
more severe were the laws passed against 
the Quakers. They were bani
hed on 
pain of death. Three of them who re- 
turned were led to the scaffold-two young 
men and 1Iary DJ.er, widow of the seere- 
buy of state of Rhode Island. The young 
men were hanged; 1Iary was reprieved 
and sent back to Rhode Island. The ne,-t 
spring she returned to Boston, defied the 
laws, and was hanged. The spverity of 
the laws cau!'ed a revulsion in public feel- 
ing. True Friends who came stoutly 
maintained their course with prudence, 
and were regarded by thoughtful persons 
as real martyrs for conscience' sake. A 
dcmand for the repeal of the bloody enact- 
ments caused their repeal in 16GI, when 
the fanaticism of both parties subsided 
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and a more Christian spirit prevailed. In 
Virginia, la" s almost as severe ::is those 
in 1Iassaehusetts were enacted against the 
Quakers. In :l\Iaryland, also, where relig- 
ious tolem tion was professed, they were 
pnnished as "vagabonds" who persuadf'd 
people not to perform required public du- 
ties. J n Rhode Island they were not inter- 
fpred with, and those who sought martyr- 
dom did not go there. Some of them who 
did so disgusted Roger Williams that he 
tri
d to argue them out of the colony. 
In September, 16.3G, the authorities of 
Massachusetts addressed to President Ar- 
nold, of Rhode Island, an urgent letter, 
protesting against the toleration of Quak- 
ers allowed there, and intimating that, 
unless it was discontinued. it would be 
resented by total non-intercourse. There 
was then very little sympathy felt for 
the Quakers in Rhode Island, but the au- 
thorities refused to persecute them, and 
Coddington and others aften\ards joined 
them. 
Governor Stuyvesant was a strict 
churchman. and guarded, as far as pos- 
sible, the purity of the ritual and doc- 
trines of the Reformed Dutch Church in 
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New Netherland. He compelled the Lu- a banished Quaker, who appeared before 
therans to conform, and did not allow Governor Endicott with his hat on. The 
other spets to take root there. In 1657 incen:,ed governor was about to take the 
a ship arrived at New Amstel'dam, having usual brutal steps to send him to prison, 
on board several of "the accursed sect after ordering an officer to remove Shat- 
called Quakers." Tllf'Y had been hanish- tuck's hat, wh('n the latter handed the 
ed from Boston. and were on their way magistrate the order from the throne. 
from Barbadoes to Uhode Island, "where Endicott was thunderstruck. fIp handpd 
all kinds of scum dwell," wrote Dominie hack 
hattuek's hat and removed his own 
:Megapolenses, " for it is nothing else than in deference to the presence of the King's 
a sink of New England." Among the messenger. He read the papers, and, di- 
Friends were Dorothy \Vaugh and Mary recting Shattuck to withdraw, simply re- 
Witherhead. They went from street to marked, "We shall obey his l\1ajesty's 
street in New Amsterdam. preaching their commands." A hurried conkrenee was 
new doctrine to the gathered people. Stuy- heM with the other magistrates and min- 
,esant orderpd the wonwn to be seized Ìsters. They dared not send the acewsed 
and cast into pdson. wlwre, for eight days, persons to England, for they would be 
they were imprisoned in dirty, vermin- swift witnesses against the authorities of 
infestf'd ('ells, with their hands tied be- Massachusetts; so they ordered William 
hind them. when they were sent on board Sutton, keeper of the Boston jail, to set 
the ship in which tllf'Y came, to be trans- all the Quakers free. So ended their 
pnrtf'd to HJJOde Island. Robert Hodgson, severe persecution in New England; but 
who determined to remain in New Nether- the magistrates continued for some time 
land, took up his abode at Hempstead, to whip Quaker men and women, half 
where a few Quakers were quietly settled. naked, through the streets of Boston and 
There he held a meeting-, and Stuyvesant Salem, until peremptorily forbidden to do 
ordered him to his prison at New Amster- so by the King. 
dam. Tied to the tail of a cart wherein After Massachusetts had suspended its 
sat two young women, offenders like him- laws against Quakers, Parliament made a 
self, he was driven by a band of soldiers law (1662) which provided that every 
during the night through the woods to five Quakers, meeting for religious wor- 
thp city. where he was imprisoned in "a ship, should be fined, for the first offence, 
filthy jail," under sentence of such con- $25; for the second offence, $50; and for 
finement for two years, to pay a heavy the third offence to abjure the realm on 
fine, and to have his days spent in hard oath, or be transported to the American 
labor, chained to a wheel-barrow with a colonies. Many refused to take the oath, 
negro, who lashed him with a heavy tarred and were tran!'iported. Dy an act of 
rope. He was subjpcted to other cruel the Virginia legislature, passed in 1662, 
treatment at the hands of the governor, every master of a vcssel who should im- 
until the Duteh people, as well as the port a Quaker, unless such as had been 
English, cried "Shame!" Tllf're were shipped from England under tl\C a bO\'e act, 
no other persecutions of the Friends in was subjected to a fine of 5,000 ]hs. of 
New Netherland after Hodgson's rele.1.se. tobacco for the first offence. Severe laws 
The executions of :\lary Dyer in 1660 ag-ainst other sectaries were passed in 
and William Leddra in l(HH, hoth in Virginia, and many of the Non-confonnists 
Boston, caused an amazing- addition to in that colony, while Bcrkeley ruled, fled 
the number of conYerts to Quakerism. deep into the wilderness to a void persecu- 
The same year monthly meetings were tion. 
established in several places in New Eng- Bemuse the Friends refused to perform 
land, and not long afterwards quart
r- military duty or take an oath in Maryland 
ly meetings were organizf'd. On hearing they were subject to fines and impri
on- 
of the death of Leddra, Charles II. sent ment, but were not persecuted there on ac- 
an order to Endicott to stop the perse- count of their religious views. \Vhen, in 
cutions and to send all accused persons 1676, George Fox was in Maryland, his 
to Eng-Iand for trial. This order was preaching was not hindered. He mig-ht 
sent by the hand of Samuel Shattuck, 
c seen on the shores of the Chesapeake, 
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preaching at the evening twilight, when 
the labors of the day were over, to a multi- 
tude of people, comprising members of the 
legislature and other distinguished men 
of the province, 
)'eomen, and large 
groups of Indians, 
wit h chi e f sand 
sachems, their 
wives and chil- 
dren, all led by 
\ 
their emperor. +. 
Fenwick, one of .....-"'""--- 
the purchasers oÎ .
....,
 <',""'- 
west Jersey, made 
the first settlement 
of members of his 
sect at Ralem. 
Libenll offers were 
made to Friends 
in England if they 
would settle in 
Kew Jersey. where 
they would be free 
from persecution. 
anll in 16i7 several 
hundred came 
onr. In ::\larch a 
company of 2:;0 
came in the ship 
Kent. Before they 
sailed King 
Charles gave them 
his blessing. The 
Kent reached New 
York in August, 
with commission- 
ers to manage pub- 
lic affairs in N cw 
Jersey. The ar- 
rival was reported to Andros, who was others. The village prospered, and other 
governor of 
ew York, and claimed polit- settlements were made in its vicinity. 
ical juri
diction over the Jerseys. Fen- Nearly aU the settlers in west Jersey 
wick, who denied the jurisdiction of were members of the Society of Friends. 
the Duke of York in the collection or Quakers. One of the earliest erected 
of customs duties, was then in custody buildings for the public worship of 
at New York, but was albwed to Friends in New Jersey was at Crosswieks, 
depart with the other Friends, on his about half-way between Allentown and 
own recog-nizanee to answer in the au- the Delaware River. Before the Re,'olu- 
tumn. On Aug'. 16 the Kent arrived at tion they built a spacious meeting-house 
Kew Castle, but it was three months be- there of imported brick. 
fore a permanent place was settled upon. From the' founding of the gov-ernment 
That place was on the Delaware River, of Pennsylvania the rule of the colony 
and was first named Beverly. Afterwards was held by the Quakers, they heing more 
it was caned Rrid1ington, after a parish numerous than others. \Yhen wars with 
in Yorkshire, England, whence many of the French and Indians afflicted the colo- 
345 


the emigrants had corne. The name was 
corrupted to Burlington, "hich it still 
bears. There the passengers of the Kent 
settled, and were soon joined by many 
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FRIi>:X,'S' "E
:TDIG-JlOl"SE AT CROSSWICKS, N. J. 


nies their pc-ace principles made the mem- 
lwn,; of tIll' .\
sembly of that seet oppose 
Dppropriations of men and money for war 
purposes. 'Yhen, in 1755, the frontiers 
of Pennsylvania were seriously threatened, 
the Quakers, though still a majority in 
the Assembly, eould no longer resist the 
loud ery "To arms" in Philadelphia and 
J'e-eehoed from the frontiers. The hostile 
Indians were among the .Tuniata settle- 
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the amount was intrusted to a eommittee 
01 seven, of whom a majority were mem- 
bers of the Assembly; and these became 
the managers of the war, now formally 
dí'elared, against the Dplawares and Shaw- 
nees. So the golden ehain of friendship 
,v.hieh bound the Indians to William Penn 
was first broken. This was the first time 
the Quakers were driven into an open par- 
ticipation in war. 
ome of the more con- 
scientious resigned their seats in the As- 
sembly, and others ùeclined a re-election. 
So it was that, in 1755, the rule of the 
Quakers in the administration of public 
afl"airs in Pennsylvania ea me to an enù. 
The "Testimony" of Friends, or Quak- 
ers, at their yearly meeting in Philadel- 
phia in l\Iay, 1775, against the movements 
of the _\meric:m patriots attraeted special 
attention to that body. The papers and rec- 
ords of their yearly mepting in New .Ter- 
sey. eaptnred hy Sulli\'an in his expí'dition 
against the loyalist regiments on Staten 
Island, gave Congress the first proof of 
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ment
. The propriptary party sue('ess- the general disaffeetion of the society. 
fully stirred up the ppopl('. After a sharp Thp Congress reeommelllled tlw e'\ecutin's 
struggle, the Assemhly, in eonsiclf'ration of the sp\'eral eoloni('s or f'tatí'<; to watch 
of a voluntary suh<,;('ription of f:ï,onO hy ihí'ir mO\'í'1llpnts; amI tll(' ('xí'eutive eoun- 
tI,e proprietaries. consented to levy a tax eil of Penn;;y}yania were earní'sUy f''(- 
of f50.000. from whieh the e&tates of the horted to arrf'st and seeure the persons 
latter were exempted. The expenditure of of e]even of the ]eading men of that so- 
3.1G 
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ciety in Philadelphia, -whose names wpre RharplJ' did Keith criticise thp shorteom- 
gi ven. It was done, Aug. 28, I ï 7ï, and ings of his co-religionists that. he was dis- 
John Fisher, Abel James, James Pember- owned by the Yearly Meeting, when he 
ton, Henry Drinker, Israel Pemherton, forthwith instituted a meeting of his own, 

lolill J>emberton, John .James, SamuC'1 to which he ga\'e the name of " Christian 
Pleasants, Thomas "'harton, 8r., Thomas Quakers." A 'I'cst il/lOny of Dell ial was 
Fisher, and Samuel :Fisher, leading mem- put forth against Keith, who replied in a 
hers, were banished to Fredericksburg, Va. published address, in wl.ieh he handled 
The reason given by Congress for this act his adversaries without mercy. The Quak- 
was that whcn the enemy were pressing er magistrates fined him for "insolence," 
on towards Philadelphia in December, and William Bradford, the only printer 
1777, a certain seditious publication, ad- in the colony, was caned to account for 
dre
sed "To our Friends and Brethren in having published Keith's address. He was 
Heligious Profpssion in these and the ad- discharged, hut was so annoJ'ed that he 
jacent Provinces." signed John Pember- removed his printing business to New 
ton, in and on behalf of the" :Meeting of York. 
Ruffprings," held in Philadelphia, Dec. 2G, Quarantine Law, FIRST. A profitable 
lï7G, had been widely circulated among trade had been opened between Massa- 
Friends throughout the States. At the ehusetts and Barbadoes and other 'Vest 
same time the Congress instructed the India islands, when, in the summer of 
board of war to send to Fredericksburg IG-!7, there was a wasting epidemic in those 
.John Penn, the governor, and Benjamin islands, carrying off 6,000 people in Bar- 
Chew, chief-justice of Pennsylvania, for badoes, and nearly as many in the other 
safe cW;Ìody. While the British army was islands, proportionably to their population. 
in Philadelphia in I iiR, .Joseph Galloway, The General Court of 
Ias
achusetts, on 
an active Tory, and others employed John hearing of the disease, published an m'der 
Roberts and Abraham Carlisle, members that an vessels which should comC' from 
of the Society of Friends, as secret agents the \Yest Indies sllOuld stay at the Castle 
in dC'tecting foes to the British govern- at the entrance to the harbor, and not 
ment. CarIi;;le \\ as a sort of inquisitor- land any passengers or goods without Ii- 
general, watching at the entrances to the cense from three of the council, nnd!'r a 
city, pointing out and causing the arrest penalty of $.300. A like penalty was im- 
of \Yhigs, who were fil'st cast into pl'ison posed upon any person visiting such quar- 
and then granted permission to pass the antined \'essel without permission. A sim- 
lines. Both Roberts and Carlisle acted as ilar order was sent to Salem and other 
guides to nriti
h expeditions when they ports. The nature of the epidemic is not 
went out of PI1iladelphia to fan upon and known. but :r ellow fever has been alleged. 
massacre their eountrvmen. These facts Quartering Act. A clause insprted in 
being laid before C
ngrt'ss, that body the British mutiny act in liG5 author- 
caused the arrest of Roberts and Car- ized the quartering of troops upon the 
lisle. They were tried, found guilty, and English-American colonies. By a special 
hanged. enactment known as the "quartering 
Quakers, CHRISTIAN. In 16!)2 there act," the colonies in which they were 
was a schism among the Friends, or stationed were required to find quarters, 
Quakers, in Pennsylvania, caused by the firewood, bedding, drink, soap, and can- 
action of George Keith, a Scotch Friend, dIes. 
formerly surveyor of cast Jersey. and at Quay, MATTHEW STANLEY, legislator: 
this time master of the Friends' school born in DiIIsbury. Pa., Sept. 30, IR33; 
at Philadelphia. He was a ellampion of graduated at Jefferson College in 18:>0; 
the Quakers against Cotton 
[athpr and admitted to the bar in 18.,4; became lieu- 
the Boston ministers. He prps5ed the tenant in the 10th Penns
Th.ania Reserws 
doC'trine of non-resistance to its logical in 18GI; promoted colonel of the 13-lth 
conclusion, that this pl'inciple was not Pel1nsyh'ania YoluntC'ers in 
\ul!ust, lRG2; 
consistent with the exercise of political membC'r of the Penns;dyania legislature in 
authority. He also attaC'kC'd nC'gro slayery IS6-l-6G: seerptary of thc commonwmlth 
as incoll"istC'llt with tho;;e prinC'iples. f10 in lRi2-ï8: amI was elected CnitC'd 
tatC'5 
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Senator in 1887, 1893,-and 1901. In 1889 April 21, 1889, Governor Stone issued to 
he was indicted for alJeged misappropria- Mr. Quay a recess appointment certificate, 
tion of public funds, but was acquitted, but this was not accepted by the Senate, 
after a Rensational hearing, April 21. TIle which, on April 24, 1900, declared the cre- 
same year he was a candidate for rp-elec- dcntials offered invalid. On Jan. 13, H)Ol, 
tion to the United States Senate; the thp legislature eleded him for the remain- 
legislature got into a deadlock, and ad- del' of the term pnding 1\1arch 4. 1905. He 
journed without lUaking a choice. On died in Beaver, Pa., l\Iay 28, 1904. 
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Quebec. The New England colonies and 7,000 men. 'Vhen the ships arrived at 
New York formpd a bold design, in 1690, the mouth of the St. Lawrence, after loiter- 
to subject Canada to the crown of Eng- ing by the way, they were overtakpn by a 
lnnd. An armament was fitted out for storm and thick fog. They were in a 
operations by sea and land. The naval perilous place among rocks and shoals. 
arm of the service was placed under the "Talker's New England pilots, familiar 
command of Sir 'Yilliam Phipps, who, with the coast, told him so; but he 
without charts or pilots, crawled cautious- haughtily rejected their information, and 
ly along the shores around Acadia and up relied wholly on French pilots, who were 
the St. Lawrence, consuming nine weeks interested in deceiving him. On the night 
on the passage. A swift Indian runner of Sept. 2 his fleet was dri\'ing on the 
had carried news of the expedition from shore. Just as the admiral was going 
Pemaquid to Frontenac, at Montreal, in to bed, the captain of his flag-ship came 
time to allow him to hasten to Quebec down to him and said, "Land is in sight; 
and strengthen the fortifications there. we are in great danger." He did not he- 
Phipps did not arrive until Oct. 5. Im- ]ipye it. Presently a provincial captain 
mediate operations were necessary on ac- rushed down and exclaimed, "For the 
count of the lateness of the season. He Lord's sakp, come on deck, or we shall 
sent a flag demanding the instant surren- be lost!" Leisurely putting on his gown 
del' of the city and fortifications. His and slippers, the admiral aseended to the 
summons was treated with disdain. After deek and saw the imminent peril. His 
bping prevented from landing near the city orders given to secure safety were too 
by a gale, he debarked a large body of his late. The vessels were driven on the 
troops at the Isle of Orleans, about 3 miles rocks, and eight of them were lost. In 
below the town, where they were attack- the disaster almost 1,000 men perished. 
ed by the French and Indians. There the At a council of war held a few days after- 
English remained until the 11th, when wards, it was determined to abandon the 
a deserter gave them sueh an aeeount of expedition, and Nicholson, with his ships, 
tile strength of Quebec that Phipps aban- returned to England, while the troops 
doned tlw entprprise. hastily re-embarked were sent to Boston. The arrogant \\'alk- 
his troops, and crawled back to Bos- Pr actually claimed credit for himself in 
ton with his whole fleet, after it had been retreating, falsely charging the disaster 
dispprscd by a tempest. to the New England pilots, and saying: 
After the redlwtion of Port Royal, in "Had we arrived safe at Quebec, ten or 
1711, Colonel Nieholson went again to twelve thousand men must have been left 
England to solidt an expedition against to perish with cold and hunger; by the 
Canada. The ministry acceded to his loss of a part, Providence saved all the 
proposal, and a sufficient armament was rest." His government diil not reward 
ordered for the grand enterprise. Nichol. him for helping Providence. Governor 
son hastpned back, gave notice to the col- Vaudreuil, at Montreal, advised of the 
onies, and prepared for the invasion of movement, had sent out Jesuit mission- 
Cannda hy sea and land. Admiral \Valk- aries and other agents to gather Indian 
er commanded the fleet of sixty-eight ves- allies, and, hastening to Quebec, strength- 
sels of war and transports, bearing about cned the fortifications there. So enthusi- 
348 
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OLD TOWN AND RAMPARTS, QUEBEO. 


astic were the people in preparing for de- 8,000 troops, in transports, under a convoy 
fence that. women worked on the forts. of twenty-two line-of-battle ships and as 
Another expedition for the capture of many frigates and smaller armed vessel::, 
Quebec was fitted out in the spring of commanded by Admirals Holmes and 
I i5
. and placed under. the command of Raunders. On .June 27 he landed hi
 
Gen. James Wolfe, thm only thirty-three troops on the Isle of Orlmns. Quehec oc- 
J-ears of age. He left Louisburg with cupied a strong position for defencc 
349 
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against attack. It consisted of an upper Canadians and Indians. This camp was 
and a lower town on a point of land at the strongly intrenched, and, overhanging the 
('onfluence of the St. Lawrence and its 
t. Lawrence, and ü.tending a great dis- 
tributary the 
t. Charles. The lower tance above QuehN', the Heights, almost 
town was built on a narrow beach at the pcrpcndicular on the river-front, seenwd to 
water's cdge of both rivcrs; the upper ple
ent an almost impregnable barrier 
town occupied a high rocky cape, rising at ot defcncc. \YoUc found a grcat advan- 
one point 300 feet above the river, and ex- ta.ge in his naval superiority. whieh gave 
t<.mling back some distance in a lofty him fun command of the river. Ou the 
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plateau, called the Plains of Abraham. 
The upper town was surrounded by a. forti- 
fied wall. At the mouth of the 8t. 
Charles the French had moored several 
floating hatteries, and, apprised of the ex- 
pedition, had taken "igorous measures to 
strengthen the port. Beyond the St. 
Charles, and between it and the Mont- 
morency, a river which enters the 81. La.w- 
rence a few miles below Quebec, lay l\Iont- 
(,;l1In's army, almost ('qual in numbers to 
Ihat IIf \\T o 1fe, but wmpllscd largely of 
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south side of the St. Lawrence, oppo..,ite 
Quebec, was Point Led, occupied by some 
French troops. This post Wolfe seiz
d 
(Ju]y 30) without much opposition, on 
which he erecì('d battcries. :From there 
he hurled hot shot upon the city, which de- 
stroyed the cathedral and did much dam- 
age to the lower town, but which had very 
little effect upon the strong fortifimtions 
of the upper town. \YoUe then deter- 
mined to land below the mouth of the 
l\Iontmorency and bring Montcalm into 
action. For this purposc he caused a large 
force to be landed, undcr Gencrals Town- 
shend and 
Iurray (Ju]y 10), who were 
to force thc passagf' of tlw Montmorency. 
Hut tIH' French wpre so strongly posted 
tlia t such action was dcferr('d. Fina]],\' 
Gcncral 
ronekton, with grcnadif'rs, cross- 
ed the ri,'er from Point Levi and land('d 
upon the heach at the foot of t!w high 
hank, just abov
 the Montmorency. 1\Inr- 
J'ay and Townslwnd w('rc ordf'rcd to ero.,s 
that stream ahove t]1l' great falls a11l1 eo- 
opera te with 1\lonekton. hut t]1(' In tlpr 
was too e[tHer for attack to await thpir 
coming. II; unwisely rushed forward. hut 
was soon repulsed and compelled to take 
shclter behind a block-house 11ear tilt' 
hcach, just as a tlmnrler-:o.:torm, which had 
3.10 



been gathering for some time, burst in 
fury upon the combatants. Before it 
ceased night came on, and the roar of 
the rising tide warned the English to take 
to their boats. In the battle and the flood 
500 of the English perished. Various de- 
"ices were conceived for destroying the 
French shipping. to draw out the garri- 
son, and to produce alarm. A magazine 
and many houses were fired and burned, 
but it was impossible to cut out the 
French shipping. 
Two months passed away; very little 
progress had been made towards conquest; 
and no other intelligence had been received 
from Amherst than a report by the enemy 
that he had retreated. The season for ac- 
tion was rapidly passing. The prospect 
wa.s discouraging; yet \Volfe, though pros- 
trated by sickness, was full of hope. He 
called a council of ofticers at his bed!'\ide, 
find, on the suggestion of General Town- 
shend, it was resolved to scale the Heights 
oÎ Abraham from the S1. Lawrence and 
as!'ault the town. A plan waog instant1y 
matured. and. feeble as \Volfe was from 
the effects of fever, he resolved to lead tIll' 
a!'sault in pf'fson. The camp below the 
)J ontmorency was broken up (Sept. 8), 
anù the attention of Montcalm was divert- 
ed from the rea.} designs of the English 
by seeming preparations to attack his 
lines. Even De Bougainville, whom )lont- 
calm had sent up the river with 1.300 
men to guard against an attack above the 
town, had no suspicions of their inten- 
tions. so secrptly and skiIfully had the 
affair bepn managed. The troops had been 
withdrawn from the I!"le of Orleans and 
placed on shiphoard, and on the eyening 
of Sf'pt. 12 the vessels moved up the It was an apparition unexpected to the 
stream Sf'\'eral milf's [lbove the intendctl vigilant l\Iontcalm. He instantly put his 
landing-place, which was at a cove at t1H' troops in motion to meet the impending 
:1.,1 
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foot of a narrow ravine, a short distance 
above the town, that led up to the Plains 
of Abraham. At midnight the troop,.; left 
the ships, and in flat-bottomed boah, with 
InufUed mus, went down to the designatcil 
I
mding-place, where they disemharked. 
At dawn (Sept. 13 \ Lieutenant-Colonpl 
Howe (afterwards Gen. Sir William 
Howe) led the van up the tangled ravine 
in the face of a sha.rp fire from the guard 
above. After a brief struggle they reach- 
ed the plain, drove ofT a small force there, 
and covered the ascent of the main body. 
In early morning the whole British force 
was upon the Plains of Abraham, ready 
to attack the city at its weakest points. 
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peril of the city. He crossed the St. 
Charles, and between 9 and 10 A.M. the 
Englif;h were confronted by the French 
army on the plains. 
A general battle quickly ensued. Eight 
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or ten G-pounders, dragged up the heights 
by sailors, were brought into play after 
the action began. The French had only 
two small field-pieces. The contending 
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generals were respectively stationed on tbe 
right of the English and the left of the 
French, opposite each other, and there the 
battle raged fiel'cest. 'Volfe, though twice 
wounded, continued to give orders. His 
grenadiers were pressing the French back, 
when, a third time, he was wounded, and 
mortally. English bayonets and the broad- 
swords of the Scotch Highlanders at length 
began to make the :French line waver. 
At that moment Montcalm fell, mortally 
wounded, and the whole French line 
broke into disorder and fled. l\lonekton, 
who had taken the command, was severely 
wounded. Townshend continued the battle 
until the victory was won. Of the French, 
500 were killed, and 1,000 (including the 
wounded) were made prisoners. The Eng- 
lish lost GOO killed and wounded. General 
Townshend then prepared to besiege the 
city. Threatened famine within aided 
him, and five days after the death of 
Wolfe (Sept. 18, 17.39), Quebec, with its 
fortifications, shipping, stores, and people, 
was surrendered to the English, when 
5,000 troops, led by General Murray, took 
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possession of the whole. The English fleet, 1759), ascended to the Plains of Abra- 
with the sick and French prisoners, sailed ham, marched to" ards the two gates of 
for Halifax. A truncated column of gran- the city opening on the plain, and order- 
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ite was erected on the spot where 'Volfe E'd his men to give three cheers to bring 
fell. Relic-scekers broke it into an un- out the regulars to attack him, when he 
attractive mass, and it was removed for hoped to rush in through the open gates, 
a more stately structure. See \VOLFE, and by the assistance of friends within 
JA
IES. the walls to seize the city. The com- 
On the day after Montgomery entered mander there paid little attention to him, 
Montreal in triumph (Kov. 13, 1775), Co!. and after making a ridiculous display of 
Benedict Arnold, with 750 half-naked arrogance and folly for a few days by 
men, having not more than 400 muskets issuing proclamations and demanding the 
and no artillery. stood before the walls of surrender of the city, he was startled by 
Quebec. He boldly df'manded its surren- news of the descent of the St. Lawrence 
der. He had reached Point Levi four by Carleton, and that the garrison were 
days bf'fore, at the end of a terrible march about to sally out and attack him with 
t.h;ough the wilderness. Veiled in falling field-pieces. He had been joined by the 
snow, they had appeared like a super- 200 troops he had left at Point Levi, but 
natural apparition-a spectral army- his numbers were still so few and without 
on the bleak shore. The man who carried cannon, that he prudently fled up the 
t.he news of their advent into Quebec river to Point Aux Trembles, and there 
created great consternation there. He awaited instructions from Montgomery. 

;aid, in French. that they were vêtu en The latter had left troops in charge of 
toile-clothed in linen cloth-referring to General \Vooster, at Montreal, and with a 
Morgan's riflemen in their linen frocks. fE'w soldiers who had agreed to follow 
The last word was mistaken for tôle- him he went towards Quebec. He met Ar- 
iron plate-and the me
sage created a nold's shivering soldiers on Dec. 3, and 
panic. Detained by the storm, Arnold t.ook command of the combined troops. 
nossed the river on the night of the 13th With woollen clothing which he took with 
with 500 men in bark canoes, landed at him he clothed Arnold's men, and with 
\Volfe's Cove (where Wolfe landed in the combined force, less than 1,000 strong, 
\"Ir.-z 3,')3 



and 200 Canadian volunteers under Col. 
James Livingston, he pressed forward, 
and stood before Quebec 011 the evening of 
the 5th. 
On the following morning he demanded 
the surrender of the city and garrison 
of Governor Carleton, when the flag which 
he sent was fired upon. l\Iontgomery sent 
a letter to Carleton, but the latter re- 
fused to have any communication with 
a "rebel general." The latter prepared 
to assail the walled town with his hand- 
ful of ill.supplied men, exposed to tem- 
pest and cold on the bleak plain. He 
made an ice-redoubt 
l1d planted upon it 
six 12-pound cannon and two howitzers 
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pox appeared among them. Quarrels be- 
tween Arnold and several of his oflie(,l"s 
alicnat('d some of the troops. and it ap- 
peared at one time as if a di::;solutilln of 
the little invading army \Va::; imminent. 
On Chri::;tma::; l\Iontgomery determined to 
try and carry the city by assault at two 
points simultaneously, one division to be 
under his own command, the other to be 
led by Arnold. It was detennined to un- 
dertake the task on the next stormy night. 
Arnold to attack the lower town in the 
gloom, setting fire to the suhurb of St. 
Roque, while the main body under Mont- 
gomery should make the attack on the St. 
La wrence side of the town. A snow- 
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brought by Colonel Lamb. From four or storm began (Dec. 30), and, notwithstand- 
five mortars plael'd in the lower town ing siekness and desertion had rí'duced the 
he sent bomb-shells into the city, and set invading army to 750 eílicif'nt mc>u, move- 
a few buildings on fire. Some round-shot ments for the assault were immediately 
from the citadel shivered Lamb's ice-bat- made. . 
tery and compelled him to withdraw. \Vhile Colonel 
\rnold If'd 350 men to 
Then Montgomery waited a fortnight for assault the city on the St. Charles sidl', 
expected reinforcements, but in vain. The Colonel Livingston made a feignl'd attaek 
terms of enlistment of some of his men on the St. I,ouis Gate. and Major Brown 
had almost expired, and the deadly small- menaced Cape Diamond Bastion. At the 
354 
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same time Montgomery descended to the 
edge of the St. Lawrence with the re- 
mainder of the army, and made his way 
along the narrow shore at the foot of 
Cape Diamond. The plan was for the 
troops of Montgomery and Arnold to meet 
and assail Prescott Gate on the St. Law- 
rence side, and, carrying it by storm, en- 
ter the city. The whole plan had been 
revealed to Carleton by a Canadian de- 
serter, and the garrison was prepared. 
A battery was placed at a narrow pass 
on the St. Charles side, and a block- 
house with masked cannon occupied the 
narrow way at the foot of Cape Diamond. 
Montgomery found that pass blocked with 
ice, and blinding snow was falling fast. 
He pressed forward, and after passing a 
deserted barrier approached the block- 
house. All was silent there. Believing 
the garrison not to be on the alert, Mont- 
gomery shouted to the companies of Cap- 
tains Mott and Cheeseman near him, 
"l\Ien of New York, you will not fear 
to follow where your general leads; push 
on, my hrave boys, and Quebec is ours!" 
Through the thick snow-veil forty men in 
the block-house watched for the appear- 
ance of the invadel's just at dawn. Mont- 
gomerr's shout was answered hy a deadly 
storm of grape-shot from the masked can- 
non. and 1lontgomery. his aide (Captain 
:McPherson), Captain Chee>:eman, and ten 
others were slain. The remainder fell 
back undcr the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Camphell. Sill('r
Y. 3 miles up the riwr, and kept 
:Meanwhile, Arnold was making his way up the hlockade of Quebec during the win- 
through the snow-drifts on the other sidt! ter. See AnxoJ.D. HEXEDICT. 
of the town, in whieh there was great Queen Anne's War. See _-\
XE. QrEE
. 
uproar-bells ringing and drums beating. Queen's College. See RUTGERS COL- 
The storm was raging violently, and Ar- LEGE. 
noM's troops were compelled to march Queenston, BATTLE AT. The unfort- 
in single file through heavy snow-drifts. unate armistice signed by Dearborn in 
Lamh had to leave his artillery behind 1812, so dela
Ted preparations for war on 
and join the fighters with small-arms. At the Niagara frontier that General Van 
a narrow pass Arnold was wounded in Rensselaer found himself in command of 
the leg and carried back to the hospital. only 700 men there on Sept. 1. His head- 
Morgan took the command. A party of quarters were at Lewiston, opposite 
the Americans near Palace Gate were Queenston. He had been promised 5,000 
captured. The remainder fought dcsper- men at that time, and was charged with 
atel
' until ten o'clock, wlH'n Morgan, hav- tlle doubl(' duty of defending that fron- 
ing lost fun JOO men, was eompel1('d to ti"r and invading Canada. After the ar- 
f>.urrcuder. ^ reserve force of Arnold's mistiee was endC'd. regulars and militia 
division had retreated, and these were bC'gan to gather on that frontier, and 
soon joined by the forces of Lieutenant- towards the middle of October Van Rens- 
Colonel Campbell. So ended th
 siege of selaer had 6 J OOO IUen scattered along the 
355 


Quebec. The whole loss of the Americans 
in the assault, killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, was about 400; that of the British 
was only about twenty killed. Arnold 
retired with the remnant of his troops to 
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river from Lewiston to Buffalo. Feeling George, 7 milps below Qucenston, when 
strong enough, he marched to invade Can- the firing began. He Iw.stened to the scene 
ada from Lewiston, on the night of the of action with his stafr and pressed up the 
12th. It was intensely dark. A storm heightA to a redan battery, where he 
had just ceased, and the air was laden dismounted, when suddenly 'Vool and his 
with vapor. At 3 A.l\I. the ne:A.t day men came upon him. Brock and his staff 
Co1. Solomon Van Rensselaer, in command fled in haste, and in a few minutes the 
of 600 men, was on the shore at J..ewíston, American flag was waving over that little 
prepared to cross the river in the gloom, work. Brock placed himself at the head 
but, for want of a sufficient number of of some troops to drive 'Vool from the 
boats, he eros!'ed with less than half his heights, and at first the Americans were 
force. The BritIsh, on the alert, had dis- pressed hack by overwhelming numbers to 
covered the mO\'E'ment of the Americans, the \'erge of the precipice, which rises 
and when the latter landed, at the foot 200 feet above the river, when, inspired 
of the })igh, rocky bank of the Niagara, by Wool's words and acts, they turned 
River, they were assailed with musketry so furiously upon the British that they 
and a small field-piece. To this attack a broke and fled down the hill. They were 
battery on Lewiston Heights responded, I'allied by Brock, and were about to ascend 
when the British fled towards the village the heights, when their commander was 
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QUEE1\'STOS IN 1812. 


of Queenstou. They were followed by 
regulars, under Capt. John E. 'Vool, who 
pushed gallantly up the hill, pressed the 
British back to the plateau on which 
Queenston stands, and finally gained pos- 
session of Queenston Heights. Colonel 
Van Rensselaer had followed with militia, 
but was so severely wounded that he was 
compelled to relinquish the command and 
I'durn to Lewiston. A bullet had passed 
through the fleshy l)art of both Wool's 
thighs, but, unmindful of his wounds, he 
would neither leave the field nor relin- 
quish his command until the arrival of his 
senior officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Chrystie, 
at about nine o'clock. 
Gen. Sir Isaac Brock was at 


mortally wounded at the foot of the hill. 
Wool was left master of the heights until 
the arrival of General 'Vadsworth, of the 
New York militia, who took the chief com- 
mand. General Sheaffe, who succeeded 
Brock, again rallied the troops. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Scott had crossed the river 
and joined the Americans on the heights 
as a volunteer, and at the request of Gen- 
eral 'Vadsworth he took active command. 
Early in the afternoon a, crowd of Ind- 
ians, led by John Brant, son of the great 
Mohawk chief, fell upon the American 
pickets with a horrid war-whoop. The 
militia were about to flee, when the tower- 
ing form and trumpet-toned voice of Scott 
Fort arrested their attention. He inspir
d the 
356 



troops, now about 600 strong, to fall upon 
the Indians, who turned and fled in ter- 
ror to the woods. General Van Rensse- 
laer, who had come over from Lewiston, 
hastened back to send over more militia. 
About 1,000 had come over in the morning, 
hut few had engaged in the contest. The 
others refused to go, pleading that they 
were not compelled to lea.ve the soil of 
their country, and they stood idly at Lew- 
iston while their comrades were being 
slaughtered. Overwhelming numbers had 
plessed forward under General Sheatfe, 
and compelled the Americans to surrender. 
The loss of the Americans, in killed and 
wounded, was about IDO; the number made 
l)risoners was 900. The loss of the Brit- 
ish, in killed, wounded, and prisoners-the 
latter taken in the morning-was about 
130. The prisoners were marched to Kew- 
ark, opposite Fort Niagara. The Ameri- 
can militia, officers and privates, were 
paroled and sent across the river, but 
those of the regular army were detained, 
prisoners of war, for exchange, sent 
to Quebec, and thence by cartel-ship to 
Boston. 
Quincy, EmwND; born in Wigsthorpe, 
England, lû02; emigrated to 
[assachu- 
sdts in lû28; several thousand acres of 
land in 
[ount Wollaston plantation were 
granted to Edmund Quincy and 
William Coddington in lû:35. Upon 
this tract the town of Quincy was 
laid out. He died in 
Iount \Vol- 
laston, 
[ass., Dec. 9, lû33. 
Quincy, .JOSIAH, merchant; born 
in Braintree, 1\Iass., in 1709; gradu- 
at('d at Harvard in 1728; appointed 
.joint commissioner with Thomas 
Pownall, from 1\Iassachusetts, in 
175;;, ÌC' n('gotiate an alIia.nce with 
Xew York and Pennsylvania against 
the French, and to erect )1'ort Ticoll- 
lleroga as a defence against inva- 
sion from Canada. lIe died in 
Rraintn'e in 17R4. 
Quincy, JOSIAH, patriot; born 
in Boston, 
Iass., Feb. 23, 1744; 
third son of Josiah Quincy; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 17(j3. 
and soon rose to distinction as a 
lawyer. He was fervent and in- 
fluential as a speaker and writer. 
In 1770 he, with John Adams, de- 
fended Captain Preston. Ill-health 


QUINCY 


compelled him to abandon all business. 
He made a voyage to Charleston in 
)1'ebruary, 1773, which gave him much 
benefit, but his constitution was perma- 
nf>ntly impaired. He took part in public 
affairs, speaking against British oppres- 
sion fervidly and eloquently, until Sep- 
tt'mber, 1774, when he made a voyage to 
England. In London he labored inces- 
santly in behalf of the American cause, 
but his health soon gave way, and on 
the vOJ'age homeward he died when he 
was in sight of his native land, April 20, 
1775. 
Quincy, JOSIAH, statesman; born in 
noston, 1\Iass., Feb. 4, 1772; son of the pre- 
ceding Josiah Quincy; graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1700, at the head of his 
class, and entered on the practice of law 
in Boston in 1793. In 1804 he was State 
Senator, and from 1805 to 1813 a member 
of Congress, in which, as a Federalist, he 
opposed the measures of the administra- 
tion-especially with regard to the ad- 
mission of Louisiana as a State and the 
War of 1812-15-with great ability and 
vigor. He was ready, fervid, earnest, 
witty, and keenly satiI'ical in speech, and 
was a constant anno)'ance to Presidents 
.Jefferson and :Madison. After the war 
he was again State Senator (1813-20), 
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member of the State Constitutional Con- He was a leader among the Federalists, 
vention, speaker of the :Massachusetts AI!!- and was cordially hated by his Democratic 
sembly in 1820-21, mayor of Roston from opponents. They lampooned him, they 
1823 to 182D, and president of Harvard abused him, tlwy caricatured him. In onf' 
College from 182!J to 1845. He was judge cari('ature he was called ".1o!-.iah the 
of the Bnston municipal court in 1822, First," and had UpO
1 his hreast, as the 
and he first laid down the rule that the decoration of an order, crossed codfishes, 
publication of the truth with good in- in allusion to his persistent defcnce of the 
tentions, and for a justifiable motive, was New England fisherie<!. He was also call- 
not libellous. Mr. Quincy was a life- ed " King" because of his political 
long opposer of the system of slave labor, domination in New England. In the eari- 
not only as morally wrong, but injurious cature his coat was scarlet, his waistcoat 
to the country; and at the age of ninety- brown, his breeches light green, and his 
one years he made a public patriotic stockings white silk. In a space near his 
speech in support of the efforts of the head, in the original, were the words, "I, 
government to perpetuate the Lnion. lVIr. Josiah the First, do, by this royal proc- 
Quincy's career in Congress was mem- lamation, announce myself King of New 
England, Nova Scotia, and Passa- 
maquoddy, Grand 1\1aster of the 
nohle order of the Two Codfishes." 
He died in Quincy, Mass., July I, 
1864. 
The Embargo. On Nov. 28, 1808, 
1\1r. Quincy deliyered the following 
speech in the national House of 
Representatives on the embargo 
bill: 


I agree to this resolution, be- 
cause, in my apP,'ehension, it offers 
a solemn pledge to this nation- 
a pledge not to be mistaken and 
not to be evaded-that the present 
system of public measures shall be 
totally abandoned. Adopt it, and 
there is an end to the policy of de- 
serting our rights, under a pretence 
of maintaining them. Adopt it, 
and we no longer yield to the beck 
of haughty belligerents the rights of 
navigating the ocean-that choice 
inheritance bequeathed to us by our 
fathers. Adopt it, and there is a 
termination of that base and 
abject submission by which this 
country has for these months been 
orable. It was at a time of great political disgraced and brought to the brink of 
agitation and international commotion. ruin. . . . 
He was an able debater, and was sometimes It remains for us, therefore, to consider 
almost fierce in his denunciations of his what submission is, and what the pledge 
opponents, espeC'ially when topics connect- not to submit implies. 
ed with the \Var of 1812 was a theme for One man submits to the order, decree, 
debate. lIe was patriotic, and most sin- or edict of another, whcn he does that 
cerely opposed to war; but when it was thing which such order, decree, or edict 
begun he never omitted to give his aid c0mmands, or when he omits to do that 
to his distressed country in the conflict. thing which such order, decree, or edict 
358 
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QUINCY, JOSIAH 
prohibits. This, then, is submission. It Can anything be in more direct sub- 
is to do as we are bidden. It is to take 6erviency to the views of the French Em- 
the will of another as a measure of our peror? If we consider the orders of 
rights. It is to yield to his power, to (heat Britain, the result will be the same. 
go where he directs, or to refrain from [ proceed at present on the supposition 
boing where he forbids us. of a perfect impartiality in our adminis- 
If this be submission, then the pledge tration towards both belligerents, so far 
not to submit implies the reverse of all as relates to the embargo law. Great 
this. It is a solemn declaration that we Britain has two objects in issuing her 
will not do that thing which such order, orders. First, to excite discontent in the 
decree, or edict commands, or that we people on the Continent, by depriving them 
will do what it prohibits. This, then, is (If their accustomed colonial supplies. 
fref'dom. This is honor. This is inde- 
econd, to secure to herself that com- 
pendence. It consists in taking the nature merce of which she depT.'ived neutrals. 
of things, and not the will of another, Our embargo co-operates with the British 
as the measure of our rights. \Vhat God ,-iew in both respects. BJ' our dereliction 
and nature offer us we will enjoy in of the ocean, the Continent is much more 
df'spite of the command
, regardless of deprh'ed of the advantages of commerce 
the menaces of iniquitous power. than it would be possible for the British 
Let us apply these correct and unde- navy to effect, and by removing our com- 
Iliable principles to the edicts of Great petition all the commerce of the Conti- 
Britain and France, and the consequent n
nt which can be forced is wholly left 
abandonment of the ocean by the Ameri- to be reaped by Great Britain. The lan- 
ean government. The decrees of France guage of each sovereign is in direct con- 
prohibit us trading with Great Britain. formity with thcse ideas. Kapoleon teIJs 
The orders of Great Britain prohibit us the American minister, virtually, that we 
from trading with France. And what are very good Americans; that although 
do we do? 'Yhy, in direct subser- Ill' will not allow the property he has in 
viency to the edicts of each, we pro- his hands to e
ca pc him, nor desist from 
hibit our citizens from trading with burning and capturing our vpssels on 
either. \Ve do more. As if unqualified every occasion, yet that he is, tlms far, 
submission was not humiliating enough, satisfied with our co-operation. And what 
\w df'scend to an act of supererogation in is the language of George III., when our 
servility; we abandon trade altogether; mini
tf'r presents to hi
 con
ideration the 
we not only refrain from that particular embargo laws? Is it Le roy s'arisera? 
trade which their respective edicts pre- "The King will reflect upon them." Ko, 
scribe, but, lest the ingenuity of our it is the pure language of royal appro- 
merchants should enable them to evade bation, Le rOy le veut-" The King wills 
their operation, to make submission it." "'ere you colonies. he could expect 
doubly sure, the American government no more. His subjects wi]] as inevitably 
virtually re - enact the edicts of the bel- get that commerce which you ahandon as 
ligerents, and abandon all the trade t he water will certainly run into the only 
which, notwithstanding the practical channel which remains after all the 
eft'cds of their edicts. remains to us. The others are obstructed. In whatever point 
same conclusion will result if we consider (If view you con
ider these embargo laws 
our embargo in relation to the objects in relation to tho<;e edicts and decrees, we 
ùf this helligerent policy. France, by her shall find them co-operating with each 
('dicts, would compress Great Britain hy belligerent in its policy. In this way, I 
destroying her commerce and cutting off grant, our <,on duct may be partial. But 
hfT Rupp1ies. An tllC continent of Europe, what has b('come of our American rights 
in the hand of Bonaparte. is made suh- to navigate the ocean? They are ahan- 
servient to thio;; poli('y. This embargo law dOtlf'd in strict conformity to the decreeg 
of tlw rnited States. in its operation. is {If hath belligerent!'!. Thi!'! n'solution de- 
a union with the contilwntal eoalition clares that we wiII no longer submit to 
against Briti:,;h ('ommerce at thp vpry 
u('h llf'grading humiliation. Little as J 
moment most aU8picious to its success. relish it, I will take it as the harbinger of 
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a new day-the pledge of a new system of again, until the orders and decrees of t]l(' 
measures. belligerents were rescinded. In plain 
Pel'haps, 11 ere, in strictnf'ss, I ought l
nglish, until France and Great Britain 
to close my observations. But the report f;hould, in their great condescension, per- 
of the committee, contrary to what I deem mite Good Heavens! Mr. Chairman, are 
the principle of the resolution, unques- men mad? Is this House touched with 
tionably recommends the continuance of that insanity which is the never-failing 
the embargo laws. And such is the state precursor of the intention of Heaven to 
of the nation, and in particular that por- destroy? The people of New England, 
Hon of it which, in part, J represent, after el('v('n months' rleprivation of the 
under their oppression, that I cannot re- ocean, to be commanded still longer to 
frain submitting some consideration on abandon it, for an undefined period, to 
that subject. hold their inalienable rights at the tenure 
'Vhen I enter on the subject of the em- of the will of Great Britain or of Dona- 
bargo, I am struck with wonder at the parte! A people commercial in all re- 
yerv threshold. I know not with what f>pccts, in all their relations, in all their 
wo;ds to express my astonishment. At hopes, in all their recollections lIf the 
the time I departed from Massachusetts, pa!;1t, in all their prospects of the future 
if there was an impression which I -a people, whose first love was the ocean, 
thought universal, it was that at the the choice of their childhood, the appro- 
commencement of this session an end bation of their manly years, the most 
would be put to this measure. The opin- precious inheritance of their fathers-in 
ion was not so much that it would be the midst of their success, in the move- 
determinated, as that it was then at an ment of the most exquisite perception of 
end. Sir, the prevailing sentiment, ac- commercial prosperity, to he commanded 
('ording to my apprehension, was stronger to abandon it, not for a time limited, but 
than this--even that the pressure was so for a time unJimited-not until they can 
great that it could not possibly be longer bp prepared to defend themselves there 
endured; that it would soon be absolutely (for that is not pretended), but until 
insupportable. And this opinion, as I their rivals recede from it - not until 
then had reason to believe, ,"as not con- their necessities require, but until foreign 
fined to anyone class, or description, or nations permit! I am lost in astonish- 
party-even those who were friends of the ment, l\Ir. Chairman. I have not words to 
existing administration, and unwilling to express the matchl('ss absurdity of this at- 
Hbandon it, were yet satisfied that a suffi- t('mpt. I have no tongue to express the 
("ient trial had been given to this mf'asure. !"wift and headlong destruction which a 
With these impressions, I arrive in this hlind perseverance in such a system mU5t 
l'ity. I hear the incantation of the great bring upon this nation. . . . 
pnchanter. I feel his spell. I see the Mr. Chairman, other gentlemen must 
legislative machinery begin to move. The take their responsibilities-I shall take 
f'cene opens, and I am commanded to for- mine. This embargo must be repealed. 
get all my recollections, to disbelieve the You cannot enforce it for any important 
evidence of my senses, to contradict what period of time longer. 'Vhen I speak 
I have seen, and heard, and felt. I hear of your inability to enforce this law, let 
that all this discontent was merely party not gentlemen misunderstand me. I mean 
clamor-electioneering artifice; that the not to intimate insurrections or open 
people of New England are able and will- defiance of them. Although it is impossi- 
ing to endure this embargo for an in- ble to foresee in what acts that" oppres- 
definite, unlimited period; some say for sion," will finally tcrminate, which, we 
f,!X months, some a year, some two years. are told, "make wise men mad," I speak 
The gentleman from North CaroJina (Mr. of an inability resulting from very differ- 
Macon) told us that he preferred three ent causes. 
years of embargo to a war. And the gen- The gentleman from North Carolina 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Clopton) said (Mr. Macon) exclaimpd the other day, in 
expressly, that he hopcd we should never a strain of patriotic ardor, "'Vhat! shall 
ll110w our vessels to go upon the ocean not our laws be excrutf'd? Shall their 
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authority be defied? I am for enforcing fmm the exercise of theh- natural rights 
them at every hazard." 1 honor that gen- will have a binding 
cct not one moment 
tIeman's zeal; and I mean no deviation IGnger than the public sentiment supports 
from that true respect I cnterta.in for him, them.... 
when I tell him that in this instance I ask in what page of the Constitution 
,. his zeal is not acC'ording to knowledge." you find the power of laying an embargo? 
I ask this House, is there no control Directly given it is nowhere. You have it, 
to its authoritr? Is there no limit to the then, by construction, or by precedent. 
power of this national lC'gislature? I hope B)' construction of the power to regulate. 
I shall offend no man when I intimate I layout of the question the commonplace 
that two limits exist-nature and the argument, that regulation cannot mean 
Constitution. Should this House under- annihilation, and tha.1 what is annihilated 
take to declare that this atmosphere cannot be regulated. I ask this question- 
should no longer surround us, that Can a power be ever obtained by con- 
water should cease to flow, that grav- struction which had never been exercised 
ity should not hereafter operate, that at the time of the authority given-the 
the needle should not vibrate to the pole, like of which had not only never been seen, 
I do suppose, Mr. Chairman,-Sir, I mean but the idea of which had never entered 
no disrespect to the authority of this into human imagination, I will not say in 
House, I know the high notions some gen- this country, but in the world? Yet such 
tlemen entertain on this subject-I do sup- is this power, which by construction you 
pose-sir, I hope I shall not offend-I assume to exercise. Kever before did so- 
think J may venture to affirm, that, "uch ciety witness a total prohibition of all 
a law to the contrary notwithstanding, intercourse Jike this in a commercial na- 
the air would continue to circulate, the tion. Did the people of the United States 
Mississippi, the Hudson, and the Potomac invest this House with a power of \\'hich 
would hurl their floods to the ocean, at the time of investment that people had 
}Ieavy bodies continue to descend, and the not and could not have had any idea? For 
mysterious magnet hold on its course to even in works of fiction it had never ex- 
its celestial cynosure. isted. 
Just as utterly absurd and contrary to But it has been asked in debate, "Will 
nature is it to attempt to prohibit the not Massachusetts, the cradle of liberty, 
people of New England, for any consider- submit to such privations?" An embargo 
able length of time, from the ocean. Com- liberty was never cradled in l\Iassachu- 
merce is not only associated with all the setts. Our liberty was not so much a 
feeJings, the habits, the interests, and rela- mountain as a sea-nymph. She was as 
tions of that people, hut the nature of our free as air. She could swim, or she could 
soil and of our coast, the state of our pop- run. Tbe ocean was her cradle. Our fa- 
ulation and its mode of distribution over thers met her as she came, like a goddess 
our territory, render it indispensable. 'Ve of beauty, from the waves. They caught 
have 500 miles of sea-coast, all furnished her as she wa.s sporting on the heaeh. 
with harbors, bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, They courted her while she was spread- 
basins-with every variety of invitation ing her nets upon the rocks. But an 
of the sea-with every species of facility embargo liberty, a handcuffed liberty, a 
to violate such laws as these. Our peo- liberty in fetters, a liberty traversing be- 
pIe are not scattered oyer an immense sur- tween four sides of a prison, and beating 
face; at a solemn distance from each oth- her head against the waIls, is none of our 
er, in lordly retirement, in the midst of offspring. We abjure the monster. Its 
extended plantation!'! and intervening parentage is all inland. 
wastes. They are coIlected on the margin The gentleman from North Carolina 
of the ocean, by the sides of the rivers, at (1\lr. Macon) exclaimed the other day, 
the heads of bays, looking into the water "\Vhere is the spirit of '76?" Ay, sir; 
or on the surface of it for the incitement where is it? 'Vould to Heaven that at our 
and the reward of their industry. Among invocation it would condescend to alight 
a people thu!'4 situated, thus educated, on this floor. But let gentlemen remem- 
thus numerous, laws prohibiting them 1'er that the spirit of '76 was not a spirit 
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of empty declamation, or of abstract prop- enumerated. Cnnecessary restrictions 
ositions. It did not content itself with upon trade; cutting 011' commercial inter- 
non-importation acts, or non-intercourse COUrse between the co10nies; embarrass- 
laws. It was a spirit of adive prepara- ing our fisheries; wanton1y depriving 
tion, of dignified elwrgy. It studied both our citizens of neces.,aries; invasion of 
to know our rights and to devise the ef- prÏYate property hy governmental edicts; 
fectual means of maintaining them. In the authörity of the commander-in-chief, 
a II the annals of '7 6 
FOU will find no such and under him of the brigadier-general, be- 
degrading doctrine as the one maintained ing rendered supreme in the civil govern- 
in this report. It never presented to the ment; the commander-in-chief of the army 
people of the United States the alterna- ma.de governor of a colony; citizens tran
- 
tive of war or a suspension of our rights, ferred from their native country for trial. 
and recommend the latter rather than to Let the gentlemen beware how they appeal 
incur risk of the former. What was the to the spirit of '76; lest it come with the 
language of that period in one of the ad- aspect, not of a friend, but of a torment- 
dresses of Congress to Great Britain? er-lest they find a warning when they 
"You attempt to reduce us by the fo,word look for snppOI.t, and instead of encour- 
to base and abject submission. On the agement they are presented with an awful 
sword, therefore, we rely for protection." lesson. . . . 
In that day there were no alternatives I.et me ask, Is embargo independence? 
presented to dishearten-no abandonment Deceive not yourselves. [t is palpable 
of our rights under the pretence of main- submission. Gentlemen exclaim, Great 
taining them-no gaining the battle by Britain "smites us on one cheek." And 
running away. In the whole historyof that what does Administration? "It turns the 
pl'riod there are no such terms as "em- other also." Gentlemen say, Great Britain 
bargo-dignified retirement-trying who is a robber, she .. takes our cloak." And 
can do each other the most harm." At what sa.ys Administration? "Let hl'r 
that time we had a. navy-that name so take our coat also." France and Great 
odious to the influences of the present day. Britain rl'quire you to re1inqnish a part 
Yes, sir, in 1776, though hut in OUr in- of your commerce, and 
FOU yield it en- 
fmlc
T, we had a navy scouring our coasts, tire1y. Sir, this conduct may be the way 
and defending our commerce, which was to dignity and honor in another world, 
never for one moment wholly suspended. but it will never secure sa.fety and inde- 
In 1776 we had an army also; and a g10ri- pendence in this. 
ous army it was; not composed of men At every corner of this great eity we 
halting from the stews, or swept from the meet some gentlemC'n of the majority, 
jai1s, but of the hl'st hlood, the real yeo- wringing their hands and exdaiming, 
manr,\' of the country, nohle cavaliers, "\Vhat shall we do? Nothing hut em- 
men without fear, and without reproach. hargo will save us. Remove it, and what 
\Ye had such an army in 1775, and 'Vash- shaH we do?" Sir. it is not for me, an 
ington was at its hea.d.. We have an army humhle and uninfluential individua.l, at an 
in lROR, and a head to it. awful distance from the predominant intlu- 
I will not humiliate those who lead ences, to suggest p1ans of governmpnt. 
the fortunes of the nation at the present But to illY e
Te the path of our duty is :-IS 
day by any comparison with the great distinct as the milky way-all studded 
men of that period. But I recommend the with living sapphires, glowing with cumn- 
advocates of the present system of public lating light. It is the path of active prep- 
mea-sures to study well the true spirit of aration, of dignified energy. It is the 
17i6 before they venture to call it in aid 11ath of 1776. [t consists, not in ahandon- 
of their purposes. It may hring in its ing onr rightR, but in Rupporting them, 
train somp re('olleC'tions not suitpd t,) gi'Tp aH they exist, and where they exist-oil 
ease or hopp to their h0S0111S. I beg gen- the oeean as ,nIl as on the land. It con- 
tlemen who are so frpquent in tlwir rp- sists in taking the nature of things as the 
currence to that period to rpllll'mber, that measure of the rigllt of your citizens. not 
among the causes which led to a separa- the orders and dccree
 of imperious for- 
tion from Great Britain the following are eigners. Give what protection you can. 
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Take no counsel of fear. Your strength that the ('{feet of slave representation, 
will increase with the trial, and prove and of the transfer of power to the \Ycst, 
greatf'r than ,}ou arc now aware. were subjects of great jealousy to some 
Hut I shall II(' told, .. This Illay lead to of the Lest patriob. of the Northern and 
war." I ask, .. AI'e we now at peace?" East
rn States. Had it been foreseen 
('ntainly not. ulJle
s retiring from insult that, hesides all that, the population of 
he peace-unless shrinking under the lash a world heyond the 
1ississippi was to 
he peace. 'fhe !:5ure
t way to pre,"ent war come in, to change all existing proportions 
is not to fear it. The idea that nothing of political weight and influence-to make 
on earth is so dreadful as war is in cul- our laws. control our actions, and decide 
c[lted too studiouslr among us. Disgrace our destiny-would such an arrangement, 
IS worse. ALandonment of essential rights such a throwing of our rights, liberties, 
is worse. and property into hoteh-potch with the 
Sir, I could not rdrain from seizing wild men on the :Missouri, have been lis- 
the first opportunity of spreading hefore tened to for a moment? The admission of 
this House the f.ufferillgs and exigencies of Louisiana must be under an amendment 
Xew England under this embargo. Some of the Constitution authorizing that ad- 
gentlemen ma,Y deem it not strictly be- mission, and that only." 
fore us. In my opinion-it is neees.;;arily. Quincy, JOSIAH PHILLIPS, lawyer; born 
For, if the idf'a of the committee be cor- in Boston, Nov. 29, 1820; graduated at 
recto and embargo is resistance, then this Harvard, 1830; admitted to Suffolk bar 
resolution sanctions its continuance. If. in 18fJ4. Among his works are Double 
on the contraQ', as I contend, embargo is Taxation in jlas8achusetts j Tax Exemp- 
submission, then this resolution is a tion No Excllse for Spoliationj Thp Pro tee- 
pledge of its repeal. tion of .1l11jorities, etc. 
On the Riy1lt of Secession and the Ad- Quint, ALONZO HALL, clergyman; born 
mission of KCI/' States.-In an address de- in Rarnsley. N. II., Nov. 22, 1828; gmdu- 
li\"Cred .Tan. 14, 1811, on the admission ated at Dartmouth in ISG4; pastor of 
of Louisiana as a State, Quincy expressed l\Iather Church in Roxbury, Mass.. IS;J8; 
his deliberate opinion that it would be chaplain of the 2d :Massachusetts Infantry 
a virtual dissolution of the "Gnion. freeing in 18Gl. Among his writings are The 
tIle States composing it from their moral Potomac and the RCtJ>Ïflfm: The Record 
ohligation of adhe>;ion to each other, and of thc ld Jlflssa('hu8ctts Infantry: The 
making it the right of aJl, as it would First Parish in Dorer, X. H.: etc. He 
heeome the duty of some, to prepare died in Boston, Mass., Nov. 4, 1806. 
definitely for Sel)aration; amicably if they Quintard, CHARLES TODD, clergyman; 
might, forcibly if they must. born in Stamford, Conn., Dec. 22, 1824; 
Quincy proeeeded to declare <<that he graduated at the Cniversity of the City of 
llad uttered the statement which had so Xew. York in 1847; removed to Georgia 
c;;tartled the HOl1c::e, not for agitation, but and Tennessee; became a cJerg,}'man of 
as a warning; not from hostility to the the Prott'stant Episcopal Church in 1856; 
rnion, hut out of an f'arnest desire to chaplain in the Confederate army Íl"om 
pres!'rn it. The clause in the ConstÍtu- 18(12 to 1865; elected Bishop of Tennessee 
tion authorizing the admi:iision of new in I8G.3. He died in .Meridian, Ga., Feb. 
States must, from the context, be un- 15, 1808. 
derstood to relate only to the formation Quitman, JOHN AN'IHO
'Y, military offi- 
of new States within the limits of the eel'; born in Rhinebeck, N. Y., Sept. I, 
Lnion as then f'"\.isting. . . . Nowadays 17!)0; became a lawyer, and settled in 
there was no limit to our ambitious hopes. 1\atchez in 1823, where he engaged in cot- 
\Ye were about to eross the Mississippi; ton-planting and the practice of law, in 
the Missouri and the Red River were which profession he soon became distin- 
hut roads upon which our imagination gnished. From I82G to 1831 he was chan- 
trawJled to new lands and new States, cetJor of the Supreme Court of Mississippi, 
to he erectpd and admitted under a power and again from 1832 to 1834. Quitman 
now ahout to bp usurped. The dpbates served in both branches of the State legis- 
on the federal Constitution would !'oIIOW lature, and was governor pro tL1Il. in 
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1835. Tn the struggle of Texas for in- 
dependence he was distinguished. In 183[1 
he became judge of the State high court 
of errors and appeal8, and in 1846 the 
President of the L"nited States appointed 
him brigadier.gelleral of volunteers. He 
served with distinction through the war 
against l\Iexico, and was appointed by 
General Scott military governor of the 
city of l\Iexico. In 1830 he was elected 
governor of Mississippi, and was in Con- 
gress from 1856 to 18.38, at the hpad of the 
military committf'e. General 
uitman was 
a devoted disciple of Calhoun in his polit- 
ical creed. He favorpd the annpxation of 
Cuba to the Pnited States, and was ac- 
cuscil of complicity in the Lopez filibuster- 
ing expedition. He was held for trial, but 
the jury disagreeing he was released. lIe 
dipd in Xatchez, 
Iiss., July 17. 18.")8. 
Quo Warranto Act. By it a writ may 
be direded to any person to inquil'e by 
what authority he a:-S8umes to hold any 


office or franchise. On the accession of 
James II. he planned to procure a sur- 
nnder of the patents of the Xew England 
colonies and to form Xorth _-\merica into 
twelve provinces with a governor-general 
over all. "-rits of quo u:arrunto were 
i8SU
d, July, HiS5, rpquiring the several 
coJ(lnie
 to appear by representatin>s be- 
fore the council to show by what right 
thE'Y exercised certain powers and priv- 
ih'gps. NotwithsÌ<lllding petitions and 
}HI10nstrances, the charters were annulled, 
and HIR I':Inrr
D AXDROS (q. v.) appointed 
gun>rnor-general. RE'e CONNECTICUT. 
Quorum. The rnited States Constitu- 
tion requires the IH"P8ence of one-half of 
the House to constitute a quorum. Until 
Hmo this was Iwld to be E'vidpnced by the 
numher of votes ca8t, hut in that year 
Rlwakpr T. B. REED (q. v.) ruled that the 
U}f>re bodily presencE' of the required num- 
oer would constitutp a quorum, even 
though some of them did not vote. 



B. 


Race Problem, THE. See LAMAR, Lu- 
CIUS QUINTUS CINCINNATUS. 
Radcliffe College, an educational insti- 
t.ution for women exclusively, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; established in 1878 by a 
Bóciety for the collegiate instruction of 
wompn, and made a part of Harvard "Cni- 
versity in the following year. In 1803-04 
it was e8-tablished as a separate institu- 
tion, although in affiliation with Harvard 
Uninrsity, and given its present name 
in honor of Annie Radcliffe, the first wom- 
an who made a donation of money for the 
founding of Harvard Cniversity. At the 
close of lD03 it reported: Professors, 
108; students, 443; library, 18iOO 
vols.; funds, $300.000; value of build- 
ings, $490.000; income, $96,537; gradu- 


by the M errimac in Hampton Roads, in 
March, 1861 (see MOXITOR AND MERRIMAC). 
In the attacks of Porter's squadron on 
Fort Fisher, Radford commanded the New 
!rol/,sides. He was promoted rear-admiral 
in 1866; commanded the European Squad- 
ron in 1860-70; retired !\:larch 1, 1870. 
He died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 8,1890. 
Rafeix, PIERRE. See JESUIT :MIS- 
SIONS. 
Raids. See MORGAN, JOHN HUNT. 
Railroads. The steam - carriage was 
dimly shadowed by Evans's" Oracter Am- 
phibolis." It suggested the locomotive. 
His drawings and specifications, sent to 
England in Iï87 and 1794-95, were cop- 
ied there, and became the basis of all sub. 
sequent inventions of that nature. In 
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PEn:R rOOPER'S TRAIN. 


ates, 574; president, Le Baron R. 1804 Evans said, "The time will come 
Briggs. LL.D. when a steam-carriage will Bet out from 
Radford, \YILLlAAI, naval officer; born \Vashington in the morning, the passen- 
in Fincastle, Va., March 1, 1808; entered gers will breakfast at Baltimore, dine at 
the navy as midshipman in ::\farch. 1825; Philadelphia, and sup in :New York." The 
served on the ::\Iexican coast. as lieu ten- prophecy is fulfilled. The first railroad 
ant, in the war against Mexico, and was charter granted in America was given 
in command of the Cumberllznd when sunk by the legislature of Xew York to the Mo- 
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hawk and Hudson Railroad Company in raiJway. costing', in round num1)crs, $12.- 
1825. The road was completed in the OOo.ooo.noo. The gross earning's of the 
faU of 1831. The next charter was given roads in that year were $2,000,000,000. 
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A MODERN LOCUMOTIVE DKSIG
ED FOR FAST PASSESG
.R SERVICE. 


by the legislature of l\Iaryland (1827) 
to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
lmny. The same year Horatio Allen was 
sent to England by the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company to buy for them 
]oeomoth'es and iron for a railway which 
they huilt in IR28 from IIonesdale to the 
('oal-mines. Allen, in the latter part of 
1820, put the first locomoti\"e on an 

I\merican railway. The first locomotive Mileage of ralIl"Oads. '" ......... UJa,fJ84.64 
S b P Side tracks and sidings. . . . . . . . . . 7J,150.75 
built in the tTnited tates was y eter 
Cooper, at his iron - works near Balti- 
more, in 1830. It was a small machine, 
fmd drew an open car on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, filled with directors, 
from Baltimore to EUicott's :\IiHs, at the Cars, passenger ................ 27,364 
rate of 18 miles an hour. The multipJi- bn'{gage, mail, etc.......... 9,7
6 
('ation of railways in the Cnited States freight .................. .-!,G03,94!) 
kept pace with the marvellous increase 
in population, wealth, and inland com- 
mercp, until, in lRflO, the mileage was 
grpatcr than that of all other railway 
systems in the world comhined. In 1830 
tl1ere were in the country 23 miles of 
passenger railways. On Jan. 1, 1005, 
there wen
 206 1 870 miles of completed Total liabilities..."..". $13,4ï4,J6J,OJl 
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TIle numbcr of locomoth'c eng-ines Was 
44.520. and thc numbcr of cars, 1.5(j
.ORO, 
of which 28.ô48 were in passenger ser- 
vice. The total numh
r of mcn employed 
on the railways was nearly 1.000.000. 
The following statistics show the extent 
and condition of the steam' railroan sys- 
tems of the Cnitcd States in 1903: 


Total track......... .......... 2ï4,835.39 
Steel rails in track............. 2J7.43i.1l 
Iron rails in track. . . . . . . . . . . . . . lï,
98.28 
Locomotive engines, number. . . . . . 41,626 


Total cars................... 


1,541,030 


LIAßlLITIES. 
Capital stock.............. 
nonded debt............... 
TTnfunded d('bt. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Current accounts. . . . . . . . . . . 
Sinking and other funds. . . . 


$fi.Oi8,2f10,;.!H> 
(i.-Hi:í.:!!lO,t<:W 

 1 O.34:í.
"i 
4 ït),9:í7,9
5 
140,6ï!},814 



RAILROADS-RAIL WAY 


ASSETS. 
Cost of railroad and equip- 
ment ................... $10,86rï,683,3i6 
Other inyestments. . . . . . . . . . 
,343,;)15,!}40 
Sundry assets............. 433,033,773 
Current accounts. .. ... ..... :!87,K;4,7:!9 


PA Y
IE
TS-COll t i/lttcd. 
('nrri('([ forward........... $38
,::li
,OOG 
Miscellaneous ............. 5 7 ..W8,:
,-; 1 
Rentals-Intprest ......... "O.6:!:!.5"
 
IHvidf'IHls ....... :!7:1;j4 :!1:J 
Miscellaneous .... 1U,nO::!1
 


$528,523,326 


Excess of assets over lia- 
bilities .............,. 


$47a,54::?,7G7 


Total assets............. 
13,tJ;)4,107,S]8 Total payments........... 
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Miles of railroad operated. . . 
Passenger train mileage..... 
Freight train mileage. . . . . . . 
Mixed train mileage. ... . . . . . 


197,887.36 
403,:!13,17S 
508,:!1O,1-W 
:!:!,\mO,13U 


Total ................... 


aU,413,H8 


Pa:;;sengers carried.. . . . . .., . G;);),130,236 
l'assenger mileage.......... 19, j06,\JUS,783 
Tons of freight moved. . .., . 1,1\J:!,13li,310 
Freight mileage. . . . . . . . . . .. 15G,ü:!4,1liü,U:!4 


TRAFFIC EAUXIXGS. 
Passengers ................ $396,513,412 
Freight. .. .. . . ..... .,. .... l,Hì7,212,4j2 
Misc
J'aneous ............. 1:!7,08\J,036 


Total traffic revenue. . . . . . 
Ket earnings..... .......... 
Receipts from other sources.. 


$1,720,814,\JOU 
$jGO,O:!t.i,:!77 
77,GG3,483 
$ü37,mW,760 


Total available revenue. . . 


r.\y,.IEXTS. 
Interest on bonds... .:...... 
Other interest..:........... 
Dividends on stock... . . . . . . 


$222,G14,909 
9,733,;')60 
1::í1,UW,;)37 
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Surplus .................. 
10
.lG6.434 
See STATE REGL'LATlO
 OF RAILWAYS. 
Rail-splitter, a popular nickname for 
.Abraham Lincoln. 
Railway, THE IXTERCOXTI
ENTAL, or 
"THREE A-"lERICAs."-Ûne of the results 
of the intt'rnational cunferenl'e hdJ in 
'Ya:shington in 1889-90 was its recom- 
mendation that an international commi
- 
sion be createJ to ascertain the feasibility, 
thp cost, and the location fOl' a railroad 
connecting South and Central America. 
with .Mexico and the rniteJ 
tate
. Thi>i 
was t'nJon,;pd by f'pcretary Blaine and by 
President Harrison, who transmitted it to 
Congress, asking that an appropriation lw 
made to commence the surveys. r n the 
same act which authorized the establish- 
mcnt of the bureau of the Ameri
an re- 
puhlics-the diplomatic and consular ap- 
propriation _act of July 14, ISUO-the 
Intercontinental Railway Commi::;sion was 
created. In this act it was provided that 
three commissioners on the part of the 
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A RAILROAD TR.
I:-I OF 1'H" T\\ I::.TIKTH CE)Õl'lJRY. 
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RAILWAY-RALE 


United States should be appointed by the 
President, with the advic{' and consent of 
the Senate, who were to act with repre- 
Eentatives of the other American repuùlies 
to devise plans for carrying out the objects 
recommended by the international Ameri- 
can conference. The commission organ- 
iz.
d Dec. 4, IS90, and at once set about 
{'(
uipping surve
-ing parties to make a 
topographical examination. The United 
States representatives on the commission 
were practical railroad men-A. J. Cas- 
satt, Henry G. Davis, and R. C. Kerens, and 
ele\-en other republics were represented 
on the commission. The report issued 
in March, 1890 (4: volumes), is accom- 
panied with four sets of maps and profiles, 
exhibiting thp surveys and examination of 
1 he country that were made from .!\fexico 
through Central America to Colomùia, 
Ecuador, and Peru, in South America. 
An estimate is given of the cost for 

rading. masonry, and bridges of that por- 
tion of the line, which must be construct- 
ed to complete the connections, which 
amount to $174,290,271.84. 
As surveyed (1899), from N ew York 
City to Buenos Ayres, the railway would 
be 10,221 miles long, and to finish and 
(
quip it would cost at least $200,000,000. 
This length and cost would also be in- 
creased when the line is extended through 
Patagonia to the southern limits of South 
America. Complete surveys prove that a 
practical route can be had, and the road 
built in a reasonable time. The route of 
this road can be traced on a railroaù map, 
while the following table shows the dis- 
tances, the miles built, and the gaps to 
be' filled: 


COil n tries. Built. Propo8ed. Total. 
- - 
United Slates. ......... 2,0!14 '" 2,094 
Mexico.... .. . '" ... ..... . . . . .. 1,183 461 1,644 
Total in North America. ... . a,277 461 3,738 
Guatemala....... ........ ...... 4:1 126 169 
San Ralvador. .. . .... . . . .. . .... 64 166 230 
Honduras.................... . ... n 71 
Nicaragua. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . 103 106 209 
Costa Rica.................. _.. ... 360 3ßO 
Total in Central Amerit'a... 
 8:!9- I,Oa9 
Colombia. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . " . . . ... 1,354 1,:i54 
Ecuador. . . . . . . .. . . . ., . . . . . . . . . ... 658 6li8 
Peru .... . . . .. . . . ... .. .... .. .. 151 1,633 1,784 
Bolivia................... . ... 195 392 687 
Argentina. .. . . . . .. . ... .... . ., . 936 125 1.061 
Total in South AmerIca.... 1,2
:! 4,71i9 - 6.444 
Grand total. ... . .... .. .... -4-;-769 5;"452- 10.221 


Raines Law, an act for the regula- 
tion of liquor traffic in New York State, 
by which all local excise boards a,re abol- 
ished and the traffic is placed under the 
supervision of the State. By this act 
liquor dealers were subjected to an annual 
license tax of $800 in Kew York City, 
$G50 in Brooklyn, and smaller sums, de- 
creasing according to the size of the city 
or town, from $500 to $100. Two-thinls 
of the proceeds of this ta.x are appor- 
tioned to the locality in whieh the same is 
collected, one-third to the State. 
Rains, GABRIEL JA
[ES, military officer; 
born in Craven county, N. C., in June, 
1803; graduated at West Point in 1827; 
served with distinction in the Seminole 
\Yar, in which he was severely wounded, 
and was brevetted major for gallantry. 
In 1855 he was brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in \Vashington Territory, and was 
lieutenant-colonel in the National army 
in tIlP summer of 1861, when he resigned 
and became a brigadier - general of the 
Confederate army. In the battle of 
\VILSON'S CREEK (q. v.) he led the ad- 
vance division. He also commanded a 
division in the battles at Shiloh and Per- 
ryville. He died in Ai"ken, S. C., Sept. 
6, 1881. 
Rains, .TA
IES EDWARD, military offi- 
cer; born in Nashville, Tenn., April 10, 
1833; was a stanch Union man be- 
fore the war, and, at one time, edited 
the Daily Republican Banner, at Nash- 
ville. He was also attorney-general of 
the State, hut re!'igned, joined the Con- 
federate army, and was for a time in 
command at Cumherland Gap. He was a 
hrigadier-general; acted with bra Vf>ry in 
the battles of Shiloh and Perry\"iIle, and 
was killed in the battle of Stone Ri\'er, 
near Murfreeshoro, Tenn.. Dec. 31, IS(j
. 
Raisin River. 

e FREXCIITOWN, 
IAS- 
HACHE AT; RIVER RAISIN. 
Rale, SEBASTIAN, Jesuit missionary; 
born in France in 1658. In the fall of 
1689 he went to Quebec, and was first 
stationed as a missionary among the 
Abenake Indians, near the Falls of the 
Chaudii're. Then he was smt to the Illi- 
nois country, and as early as 1695 he es- 
tablished a mis!'ion among the Abenakes 
at Norridgewock, on the Kennebec River. 
He acquired great influence over the Ind- 
ians, aecompanying thf:m on their hunt- 
368 



t'ducated at Oxford; and at the age of 
seventeen went as a soldier to .France to 
assist the Huguenots. He afterwards 
fought in the Netherlands, and returning 
to England found that his half-brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, had just obtained 
a patpnt for establishing a plantation in 
America. Raleigh joined him, and they 
sailed for the Western Continent in 1.37!), 
but were turned back by the loss of one 
ship and the crippling of the others in 
a fight with Spanish cruisers. After 
ser\"ing in the suppression of a rebellion 
in Ireland, he was admitted to the Court 
of tJueen Elizabeth, who conferred honors 
upon him. These favors were 
won hy his gaJlantry in spreaù- 
ing his scarlet eloak onr a 
miry placp for the {lueen to 
walk upon. 
Through his inftuf'nce he où- 
tained anothel' patent for Gil- 
bert. and they again proposed to 
sail for 
\meri('a. Accident kept 
}{alei
h at home. hut Gilbert 
sailed from Plymouth with five 
ships in 1!"íS:
. and landing in 
Kewfoundland he took posses- 
sion of the island in the name 
of the Queen. Off the coast of 
)faine the squaùron was dis- 
lwr!':f'd. and the ypsse} in which 
Uilhf'rt sailed was lost in a 
"torm with all on hoard. After- 
wards Raleigh ohtained for him- 
self a paÜ'nt as lord prolH"ietOl' 
of the country eÜending from 
Delaware Ba
T to the mouth of 
the Santee Riypr. to plant a col- 
ony tlH'l'f'; and in 158-l hf' sent 
two ships thither under the re- 
spective commands of Philip 

\midas and Arthur Barlow 
(sPf' A1\rJDAS, PHILIP). They 
entered Ocraeoke Inlet. off the 
coast of North Carolina, in 
.July; explored Pamlico and 
Albpmarle sounds; discovered 
Roanoke Island, and, waving 
over its soil the banner of Eng- 
land. took possession of it in 
a number of Indians. In August, 1833, tl1e name of the Queen. On their re- 
Bishop Fenwick (R. C.) erected a monu- turn to ]
ngland in the autumn they ga\'e 
ment to his memory. glowing aec\\lmts of tile country tlwy had 
Raleigh, SIR \V ALTER, navigator; born disC'ovpred, and as a memorial of her un- 
in Hayes, Devonshire, England, in 1552; married state, it is said, the Queen gave 
Hr.-2 A 3(;9 


ing and fishing excursions. The English 
accused him of instigating savage forays 
on the New England fl'ontif'l"!
, and a 
price was set upon his hpad. They Imrn- 
ed his mission church in 1jO;). It was 
rebuilt, and in 1722 Rale's cabin and 
church were plundered uy Xew England 
f:01ùiers, who carried away his Diction- 
ary of the Abenake Language, which is 
preserved in manuscript in the library of 
Harvard "Cniversity. It has been printed 
( 1833) by the Academy of Al'ts and 
Sciences. On Aug. 12, 172-!. Father Rale 
was shot at the mission cross, Norridge- 
wock, )fe., by some Kew-Englallder::; with 
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RALEIGH, SIR WALTER 


to the domain the name of Virginia. She 
knighted Raleigh, and gave him lucrative 
11l"ivileges that enriched him. 
Raleigh now took measures for send- 
ing out a colony 
to setUe in Vir- 
gmla, and on 
April 0, 1585, 
seven of his ves- 
sel
 sailed from 
Plymouth with 
1 8 0 colonists 
and a fuII com- 
plement of sea- 
men. Sir Rich- 
a r d GrenviIIe 
commanded the 
expedition, ac- 
companipd hy Sir Ralph Lane (see 
l..ANE, SIR RALPH) as governor of the 
colony, Philip Amidas as admiral of the 
fleet, Thomas Cavendish, who the next 
'yEar foIl owed the path of Drake around 
the world, Thomas Harriott (see HARRIOTT, 
THO}[AS), as historian of the expedition, 
and John \Vith, a competpnt painter, to 
delineate men and things in America. The 
expedition reached the _\merican coast late 
in June, and the vesspls being nearly 
wrecked on a point of land, they named 
it Cape Fear. Enter4ng Ocracoke Inlet, 
they landed on Roanoke Island. There 
Grenville left the colonists and returned 
to England with the ships. The next year 
Raleigh sent reinÏol'cements and supplies 
to the colony, but the settlement was aban- 
doned. The settlers had gone home in 
one of Drake's ships (see DRAKE, SIR 
I"RANCIS) . In 1587 Raleigh spnt out a 
colony of farmers and mechanics to settle 
on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, with 
John '''hite as governor. He gave them a 
charter and a municipal government to 
found the "City of Raleigh." \Vhite 
landed on Roanoke Island and wpnt back 
to England for reinforcements and sup- 
plies. Two of Ralpigh's supply ships were 
<:apturc>d by French cruiscrs. His funds and was sent by James with fourteen ships 
were exhausted, having spent $200,000 in to Guiana in search of trcasures. One of 
his colonization schemes, and the colonists Raleigh's commanders was :-õent up the 
were left to perish or become incorporated Orinoco with 2;)0 men in boats, landed at 
with the Indian tribes. the Spanish settlement of Rt. Thomas, and, 
Raleigh was a lieutenant-general in Com- in defiance of the peaceable instructions 
mand of the forces in CornwaII in 1588, of the King, killed the governor and set 
Hnd beha,.ed gaIlantly in fighting the fire to the town. Raleigh's eldest son was 
Spanish Armada. The next year he killed in the action. Unabb either to 
370 
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FuR'1 OF RALEJUH'S ::mIPS. 


formed undpr his patents a company of 
.. )Ierchants and Adventurers" to eanv 
on his colonization sc1wllIes in .ÅllIerif'L
 
hut it was a failure. With Drake he went 
to restore Dom Antonio to t he throne of 
Portugal in 1;)80; brought the poet Ed- 
mund Spenser from Irehmd to the Briti:-.h 
Court; lost favor there himself by ba d 
('ollduct; planned an expedition to Guiana, 

outh America, and went there with fiye 
f;hips in 1505, and published a hirrhlv 
colored account of the country on hi; 1';- 
turn. Regaining a portion of the royal 
favor, he was in public emploJ'ment and 
l"eceived large grants from the crown, but 
the death of Elb:abeth in lüO:J was a fatal 
blow to his fortunes. On the accession of 
James he was stripped of his preferments, 
and soon after was arrested on a charae 
of conspiring to dethrone the King, fOUJ
d 
guilty, and sentenced to be beheaded. He 
was reprieved and imprisoned in the Tower 
thirteen years, during six of which hi" 
wife bore him company. During that 
pf'riod Raleigh wrote his II istory of f he 
lV odd. Heleased in l(j] 5 (not pardoned), 
he was commanding admiral of the fleet, 


RAU;IGII EXJOYING HI8 PII'
; (Frolll au oil! III'jut). 
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advance or to maintain their position, 
they retreated in haste to the ships, a 
Spanish fleet, which had been informed 
of their movements, hovering near. The 
expedition was a failure, several of the 
ships were lost, and he returned in 1618 
mined in health and reputation. Dis- 
appointed in his avaricious desires, the 
infamous King consented to Raleigh's re- 
commitment to the Tower and his execu- 
tion (Oct. 2Ð, 1618) under the sentence 
of 1603. Lane. Raleigh's governor in Vir- 
ginia, first introduced tobacco into Eng- 
land. He had learned to smoke it, and 
taught Raleigh. When the servant of 
the latter first saw his master enveloped 
in tobacco smoke, supposing him to be on 
fire, he dashed a pail of water over him. 
Raleigh taught the Queen to I'Imoke. 


heires and successors, shal goe or ha- 
vaile thither to inhabite or remaine, there 
to build and fortifie, at the discretion of 
the said \Valter Ralegh, his heires & as- 
signes, the statutes or act of Parliament 
made against fugitives, or against such as 
shall depart, remaine or continue out of 
our Realme of England without licence, 
or any statute, act, law, or any ordinance 
whatsoever to the contrary in any wise 
notwithstanding. 
And we do likewise by these presents, 
of our especial grace, meere motion, and 
ccrtaine knowledge, for us, our heires and 
successors, give and graunt full author i- 
tie, libertie, and power to the said Walter 
Ralegh, his heires and ass ignes, and every 
of them, that he and they, and every or 
any of them shall and may at all and 
every time and times hereafter, have, 
take, and leade in the sayde voyage, and 
travaile thitherward, or to inhabite there 
with him or them, and every or any of 
them, such and so many of our subjects 
Elizabeth by the grace of God of Eng- as shall willingly accompany him or them, 
land, France and Ireland Queene, defender and every or any of them: and to 
of the faith, &c. To all people to whom whom also we doe by these presents, give 
these presents shall come, greeting. full libertie and authoritie in that be- 
R now ye that of our especial grace, cer- halfe, and also to have, take and employ, 
ÜtÍne science, & meere motion, we have and use sufficient shipping and fluniture 
given and graunted, and by these presents for the transportations, and Navigations 
for us, our heires and successors doe give in that behalfe, so that none of the same 
and graunt to our trusty and welbeloved persons or any of them be such as here- 
Sf>rvant \Valter Ralegh Esquire, and to his after shall be restrained by us, our heires 
IJeires and ass ignes for ever, free Jiberty or successors. 
& licence from time to time, and at all And further that the said Walter Ra
 
times for ever hereafter, to discover, legh his heires and assignes, and every 
sf'arch, finde out, and view such remote, of them, shall have, holde, occupie and 
heathen and barbarous lands, countreis, enjoy to him, his heires and assignes, and 
and territories, not actually possessed of every of them for ever, all the soyle of all 
any Christian prince, nor inhabited by such landes, territories, and Countreis, so 
Christian people, as to him, his heire
 to be discovered and possessed as afore- 
and assignes, and to every or any of them sayd, and of all such Cities, Castles, 

,hall seeme good, and the same to have, Townes, Villages, and places in the same, 
holde, occupy & enjoy to him, his heires with the right royalties, franchises, and 
and assignes for ever, with all preroga- jurisdictions, as well marine as other 
tives, commodities, jurisdictiõs, royalties, within the sayd landes, or Countreis, or 
privileges, franchises and preeminences, the seas thereunto adjoyning, to be had, 
then>to or thereabouts hoth by sea and or used, with full power to dispose there- 
land, whatsoever we by our letters patents of, and of every part in fee Rimple or 
llIay grant, and as we or any of our noble otherwise, according to the order of the 
progenitors have heretofore granted to lawes of England, as neere as the same 
any pf>rson or persons, hodies politique or conv<,niently may he, at his, and their wil 
corporate: and the saide \Valter Ralegh, and pleasure, to any persons then being, 
his heires and assignes, and aU such as or that shall remaine within the al1egi- 
from time to time, by licence of us, our ance of us, our heires and successors: re- 
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serving alwayes to HR, our heircs and suc- sayd, shalbe found traffiquing into any 
cessors, for a11 services, dueties, and de- Harbour, or Harbours, Creeke, or Creekes, 
maunds, the fift part of a11 the oare of within the limits aforesayd, (the subjects 
golde and silver, that from time to time, of our Realmes and Dominions, and an 
and at a11 times after such discoverie, sub- other persons in amitie with us, trading 
òuing and possessing, shall be there gotten to the Newfound lands for fishing as here. 
and obteined: All which lands, Countreis, tofore they have commonly used, or being 
and territories sha11 for ever he holden of driven by force of a tempest, or ship- 
tIle said Walter Ralegh, his heires and wracke one]y excepted:) and those per- 
assignes, of us, our heires and f"uccessors, sons, and every of them, with their 
by homage, and by the sayd payment of shippes, vessels, goods, and furniture to 
the said fift part, reserved onely for a11 deteine and possesse as of good and law- 
services. full prize, according to the discretion of 
And moreover, 'we do by these presents, him the sayd "'alter Ralegh, his heires, 
for us, our heires and Hlccessors, give and and assignes, and every, or any of them. 
grant licence to the said \Valter Ralegh, And for uniting in more perfect league 
his heires, and assignes, and every of and amitie, of such Countryes, landes, and 
them, that he and they, and every or any territories so to be possessed and inhabit- 
of them, sha11 and may from time to time, cd as aforesayd with our Realmes of Eng- 
and at a11 times for ever hereafter, for his land and Ireland, and th6 better incour- 
and their defence, encounter and e)",pulse, agement of men to these enterprises: we 
repe11 and resist as well hy sea as by lande, doe by these presents, graunt and declare 
and by all othcr wayes whatsoever, all and that all such Countries, so hereafter to be 
e,"ery such person and persons whatsoever, possessed and inhabited as is aforesayd, 
as without espeeia11 liking and licence from thencefoorth shaH be of the allegi- 
of the sa
'd \YaUer Ralegh, and of his ance of us, our heires and successours. And 
heires and assignes, shall attempt to in- wee doe graunt to the sayd Walter Ralegh, 
lwbite within the sayde Countreys, or any his hehes, and assignes, and to all, and 
of them, or within the space of two hun- every of them, and to all, and every other 
dreth leagues neere to the place or places person and persons, being of our alJegi- 
within such Countreys as aforestlJ'd (if anee, whose names shall be noted or en- 
they shall not bee before planted or in-' tred in some of our Courts of recorde 
habited within the limits as aforesayd within our Realme of England, that with 
with the subjects of any Christian Prince the assent of the sayd Walter Ralegh, his 
being in amitie with us) where the sayd Þeires or a.ssignes, shall in his journeis for 
"ralter Ralegh, his hehes. or assignes, or discoverie, or in the journeis for conquest 
any of them, or his, or their, or any of hereafter travaile to such lands, coun- 
tlJeir associats or company, shall within treis and territories, as aforesayd, and to 
sixe J'eeres (next ensuing) make their their, and to every of their heires, that 
dwe]]ings or abidings, or that shall enter- they, and every or allY of them, being 
prise or attempt at any time hereafter eyther borne within our sayde Realmes 
unlawfully to annoy, eyther hy Sea or of England or Irelan de, or in any other 
Lande the sayde \Valter Ralegh, his heires place within our allegiance, and which 
Or assignes, or any of them, or his or hereafter shan be inhabiting within any 
their, or any of his or their companies: the J,ands, Countryes, and Territories, 
giving and graunting by these presents with such licence (as aforesayd) shall and 
further power and authoritie to the sayd ma.y have an the privileges of free Deni. 
\Valter Ralegh, his heires and assignes, zens, and persons native of England, and 
and every of them from time to time, and within our allegiance in such like ample 
at all times for ever hereafter, to take maner and forme, as if they were borne 
and surprise by all maneI' of meanes what- lmd personally resident within our said 
soever, all and every those person or per- Realme of England, any Jaw, custome. or 
sons, with their Shippes, Vessels, and usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 
other goods and furniture, which with- And forasmuch as upon the finding out, 
out the licence of the sayde 'Valter discovering, or inhabiting of such remote 
Ralegh, or his heires, or assignes, as afore- lands, countries, and territories as afore- 
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said, it shalbe necessary for the safety high Treasourer of England, and to the 
of all men, that shall adventure them- Lorde Trpasourer of England for us, onr 
sel\'es in those journeys or voyages, to de- hC'ires and successors, for the time being, 
termine to live together in Christian and to tme privie Counsaile of us, our 
peace, and civill quietnesse eche with oth- heires and successors, or any foure or 
N. whereby everyone may \vith more morc of them, for the time being, that he, 
pleasure and profit enjoy that whereunto the;}', or any foure or more of them, shall 
they shall atteine with great paine anù and may from time to time, and at all 
perill, wee for us, our heires and succes- times hereafter, under his or their handps 
sors, a,re likewise pleased and contented, or Seales by vertue of these presents, au- 
and by these presents doe give & grant thorize and licence the sayd \Valter 
to the said "'alter Ralegh, his heires and Ralegh, his heires and assignes, and ever;}' 
a!-signcs for ever that he and they, and or any of them by him, & by themselves, 
every or any of them, shall and mayor by their, or any of their sufficient At- 
from time to time for ever hereafter, turnies, ])pputies, Officers. Ministers, Fac- 
within the said mentioned remote lands tors, and servants, to imbarke & trans- 
and countries, in the way by the geas port out of our Reahne of England and 
thither, and from thence, have full and Ireland, and the Dominions thereof, all 
meere power and authoritie to correct, or any of his or their goods, and all or 
punish, pardon, governe, and rule by their any the goods of his and tllf'ir assocÏats 
and every or any of their good discretions and companies, and every or Rny of them, 
and policies, as well in causes ca.pitall, or with such other necessaries and commodi- 
criminall, as ci\ ill, both marine and other, ties of an;}' our Realmes, as to the sayde 
all such our subjects, as shal from time to LortIe Treasurer, or foure or more of the 
time adventure themselves in the said privie Counsaile. of us our heires and suc- 
journeis or voyages, or that shall at a.ny cessors for the time being (as aforesaid) 
time hereafter inhabite any such lands. shalbe from time to time by his or their 
countreis, or territories as aforesayd, or wisedomes, or discretions thought meete 
that shall abide within 200. leagues of and conwnient, for the better reliefe and 
any of the sayde place or places, where the supportation of him the sayde "'alter 
sayde "Talter Ralegh, his heires or as- Ralegh, his heires, anù a8signes, and ewry 
signes, or any of them, or any of his or or any of them, and of his or their or any 
their associats or companies, shall inhabite of their associats and companies, any act, 
within 6. yeeres next ensuing the date here- statute, law, or any thing to the contrary 
of. according to such statutes, lawes and in any wise notwithstanding. 
ordinances as shall be by him the sayd Provided alwayes, and our wiI and 
"'alter Ralegh, his heires find assignes, pleasure is. and we do hereby declare to 
and eyery or any of them devised, or estab- all Christian kings, princes, and states, 
lished, for the better government of the that if the sayde \Yaltcr Ralegh, his heires 
said people as afOl'esaid. So alwayes as or assignes, or any of them, or any other 
the said statutes, lawes, and ordinances by their licence or appointment, shall at 
may be, as nere as conveniently may bee, any time or times hereafter robbe or spoile 
agreeable to the forme of the lawes, by sea or by land, or doe any acte of un- 
etatutes, government, or pollicie of Eng- just or unlawfull hostilitie, to any of the 
land. and also so as they be not against the suhjects of us. our heirps or successors, or 
true Christian faith, nowe professed in to any of the subjects of an)' the kings, 
the ('hurch of England, nor in any wise to princes, rulers, Gonrnours. or estates, 
withdrawe any of the subjects or people being then in perfect league and amitie 
of those lands or places from the aI- with U"!, our heires and successours, and 
leagance of us. our heires and successours. that upon such injurie. or upon just com- 
as their immediate Ro\'eraigne under God. plaint of any such Prince, Ruler, Govern- 
And further. we doe by these presents our or estate, or their subjects, wee, our 
for us, our heires and successors, give and heires and successors, shall make oppn 
grant ful power and authoritie to our Proclamation within any the portes of our 
trustie and welbeloved Counsailour Sir Reahne of England, that tIle saide \Ya]ter 
William Cecill knight, Lorde Burghley. or Ralegh, his hcires and ass ignes, and ad- 
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herents, or any to whom these our Let- 
ters patents may extende, shall within the 
termes to l)('e limited, by !'mch Proclama- 
tion, make full restitution, and satis- 
fat,tion of all such injuries done: so as 
both we and the Haid Princes, or 
other so complaining, may hold 
us and themselves fully content- 
ed: And that if the said Walter 
Ra]egh, his heires and assignes, 
shall not make or cause to be 
made sa tisfaction according]y 
within such time so to be 1imit- 
ed, that then it shall be lawful 
to us, our heires and successors, 
to put the sayd Walter Ralegh, 
his heires and assignes, and ad- 
herents, and all the inhabitants 
of the saide places to be discover- 
ed (as is aforesaid) or any of 
tllem out of our allegeance and protection, of the royal representative. The o]d 
and that from and after such time of put- tavern was yet standing wlH'n the Civil 
ting out of protection of the sayde \Valter 'Var broke out. In 1850, over the door of 
Ralegh, his heires, assignes and adherents, the main entrance to the buil
1ing was a 
and others so to be put out, and the said wooden bust of Sir 'Valter Raleigh. 
places within their habitation, possession RaIl, JOHANN GOTTLIEß, Hessian miIi- 
and rule, shall be out of our allegeance and tary officer; born in Hesse-Cassel, about 
protection, and free for all Princes and lí20; led a regiment of Germans hired by 
others to pursue with hostilitie, as being the British government to fight the Anu'l'i- 
not our subjects, nor by us any way to be cans; landed at Staten Island in June, 
avouched, maintained, or defended, nor 177G; took part in the battle of '''hite 
to be holden as any of ours, nor to our (']ains and the capture of Fort 'Vashing- 
protection, or dominion, or allegeance any ton, and was kiHed in the battle of Tren- 
way belonging: for that expresse mention ton, Dec. 26, 1 í7 G. 
of the cleere yeerely value of the certaintie Ralph, JULIAN, author: born in Xew 
of the premisses, or any part thereof, or York City, 
lay 27, 1833; was on the 
of any other gift, or grant by us, or any staff of the New York Daily Graphic, New 
our progenitors, or predecessors to the York Sun, New York Journal, Harper's 
said Walter Ralegh, before this time made freckly, and the Lmulon Daily .1lail, and 
in these presents bee not expressed, or was a]so a contributor to the magazines. 
any other grant, ordinance, provision, Among his wo
'ks are Our Groot Trest; 
proclamation, or restraint to the contrary On Canada's Frontier; Chicago and the 
thereof, before this time, given, ordained, lrorld's Fairy' Alone in China; and The 
or provided, or any other thing, cause, or lrar '1J"Ìth the Boers. He died in New 
mattpr whatsoever, in any wise notwith- York, Jan. 20, 1903. 
standing. In witnesse whereof, wee have Rambouillet Decree. Professing to be 
caused these our letters to be made indignant at what seemed to be partiality 
Patents. Witnesse our selves, at 'Vest- shown to England by the Americans in 
minster the five and twentie day of March, their restrictive acts, 1\apoleon caused the 
in the sixe and twentith yeere of our seizure and confiscation of many American 
Raigns. vessels and their cargoes. John Arm- 
Raleigh Tavern, THE, in Williamsburg, strong, then United States minister to 
Va., was, with its famous Apollo Room, France, remonstrated, and when he learn- 
the eradle of liberty in Virginia, as ed that several vessels were to be sold, 
Faneui! Rall was in Massachusetts. It he offered to the French government a vig- 
was there that the patriots of the Vir- oro us protest, in which he recapitulated 
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ginia House of Burgesses met whpn Gov. 
(Tnor Dunmore dissolved that Honse in 
1774; appointed de1egates to the firRt <'011- 
t inental ('ongrcss; d{'vispd sd)(' III PS for 
loeal se]f-gon'l"J)lIlenL and defied tlIp power 
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the many aggressions which American 
commerce had suffered from French cruis- 
ers. This remonstrancE' was answel-ed hy 
a decree framed at Ram- 
bouillet March 23, 1810, but ,.; _ =-

=o-
-- -
 
not issued until 
Iay 1, that 
ordered the sale of 132 
American vessels which had 
been seized, worth, with 
their cargoes, $8,000,000. 
the proceeds to be placed in 
the French military chest. 
It also ordered that "an 
Arne r i can vessels which 
should enter French ports, 
or ports occupied by French 
troops, should be seized and 
sequestered." 
Ramona. See JACKSON, 
HELEX 
IARIA FISKE. 
Ramsay, DAnD, historian; born in Lan- 
caster, Pa., April 2, 1749; began the prac- 
tice of medicine in Charleston, S. C., 
where he ardently espoused the cause of the 
patriots, became active in the provisio!1al 
free government, council of safety, etc., 
and when the Revolutionary 'Var broke 
out became a surgeon in the military 
service. He was among the prisoners capt- 
ured at Charleston in 1780, and was close- 
ly confined in the fort at St. Augustine. 
Dr. Ramsay was a member of Congress 
from 1782 to 1i86, and was president of 


American Rcvolution in I i8f'. Both were 
translated into the French language and 
publislH'd in Francc. In 1801 he published 
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a Life of Washington, and in 1809 a His- 
tory of the United States to the close of 
the colonial period. He also published 
some minor works. He died in Charles- 
ton, S. C., May 8, 1815. 
Ramsay, FRANCIS 
IUXROE, naval offi- 
cer; born in Washington, April 5, 1835; 
joined the navy Oct. 5, 1850; graduah'd 
at the United States Naval Academy in 
1856 j served through the Civil War, tak- 
ing part in actions at Haines's Bluff, 
Yazoo River, Milliken's Bend, on the :\Iis- 
sissippi River, etc. He was a-ppointed 
chief of the bureau of navigation in 
1889; promoted rear-admiral in 1894; and 
retired on account of age in 1897. In 
September, 1901, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Schley court of inquiry, in 
place of Rear-Admiral Howison, who had 
been challenged by Rear-Admiral Schley 
and released from service on the court. 
Ramsey, ALEXANDER; was born near 
Harrisburg Pa., Sept. 8, 1815; was clerk 
oi the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives in 1841, and a member of Congresa 
in 1843-47. President Taylor appointed 
him first governor of the Territory of 
Iin- 
nesota in lS4!), when it contained a civil- 
ized population of nearly 5,000 white peo- 
ple and half-breed Indians. Hp remained 
in that office unt il l8!i3, and madp treaties 
with the Indians hy which ce!'!:"oiom
 of 
large tracts of land were made to the 
that hody for a year. His llistory of the nationa.l go\-ernment. He was chosen the 
Ret'olution in SOltth Carolina was pub- first mayor of St. Paul, the capital. in 
lished in 1785, and his History of the 1855. He was an active U war governor" 
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in IR60-64; United States Senator in 
1864-75; and Secretar;y of \\
ar ill 1879-81. 
He died in St. Paul, Minn., April 22, }fI03. 
Ramsey, J"UIES GATTYS MCUREGOR, his- 
torian; born in Knox county, Tcnn., in 
1796. He puh1islwd the Annals of TcnnCB- 
Bec to the Enrl of the Eightecnth Century. 
During the Civil \Var he was a financial 
ag-ent for the Confederacy. He died in 
K IlO"Wil1C. Tenn., in 188-1. 
Randall, ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, states- 
man; born in Ames, N. Y., Oct. :n, ISI!.); 
rl'mowd to \\Tiscon
ill in IS-1IJ; elected 
governor of \\ïseonsin in 1857 and 18.)!); 
appointed minister to Italy in 1861; Post- 
III
H,h'r-General in 18ûü. He died in 
Elmira, N, Y., J lily 2;), 1872. 
Randall, JAMES RYJ>ER, song writer; 
horn in Baltimore, l\ld., Jan. I, IS
!). He 
is the author of the famous Confederate 
song .1Jaryland, My Maryland, and The 
Battle-cry of thc Houth. 
Randall, SAMUEL JACKSON, legislator; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 10, 1828; 
was educated for a mercantile career, and 
entered politics early in life. In 18û2 he 
was elected to Congress as a Union Demo- troduced the "Yirginia plan." He voted 
erat from the old 1st District in Phila- against and refused to sign the Constitu- 
delphia, and held the seat continuously tion, but urged its a.cceptance by the Vir- 
tiII his death. In 1876, 1877, and 187!) ginia ratification convention. Washing- 
he was elected speaker of the House, in ton appointpd him Attorney-General of 
,\'hich office he establishcd a high repu- the United States in 17S9, and in Jann- 
tation a.s a parliamentarian. During his ary. 1794, he succeeded Thomas Jefferson 
congn>ssional servjre he was best known as Secretary of State. 
for his work as chairman of the commit- Roon afterwards :M. Fouchet. the .Fn.neh 
t('e on appropriations, and as a memlwr minister, in a private despateh to hi
 
of the committee on banking and cur- gOHrnment concerning the \VHISKEY I
- 
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rene)', and on retrenchment. In the vari- 
ous debates on the tariff he wa.s recog- 
nized as a leader of the protection 
wing of his party. He opposed the l\Iorri- 
son and :Mills tariff bills, and antagonized 
sûme of the strong
st members of his 
party hy his indf'pendent course. He died 
in Wa!'hington, D. C., _\pril 13, 18
)o. 
Randolph, ED:.mND (JENNINGS), 
statesman; born in \ViIliamsburg, Va., 
Aug. 10, 1753; son of John Randolph, 
attorneJ'-general of Virginia. Educated 
fm' a lawyer, he had entered upon its 
rractice while the storm of the Revolution 
was brewing. He was a warm patriot- 
opposed to his faUler-and in August, 
1775, became an aide to \Yashington. He 
was a delegate to the Virginia convention 
held at Williamsburg in May, 177û, and 
in .July bpcame the attorney-general of the 
State. From 1779 to 1782 he occupied a 
scat in Congress. and from 1786 to 1788 
was go\'ernor of Virginia. He took a lead- 
ing part in the com"ention that framed 
the national Constitution, in which he in- 
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S1:RRECTlO"i (q. V.), written some time Wolcott consulted with other friends of till": 
in August, 1794, said that as soon as the goyernment, and a message was sent to the 
disturbance in western Pennsylvania was President, at :Mount Vernon, requesting 
known Randolph came to his lodgings and his immediate return to Philadelphia. 
requested a private conversation. He On his arrival the despatch was pre- 
stated that civil war was imminent; that sented to him (Aug. Ii, 1795). A cabinet 
four influential men might save it; but council was held the next day, when the 
the!;'e being debtors of English merchants, question was propounded. ""'hat shall 
would be depriyed of their liberty if the;r be done with the treaty?" Randolph op- 
should take the smalle!;'t step. He asked posed the ratification vehemently. The 
Fouchet if he could lend them funds im- other members were in favor of it, and 
mediately to shelter them from English on Aug. 18 the President signed it. When 
persecution. In his despatch in October copies of the treaty had been signed by 
following, Fouchet returned to the sub- Randolph as Secretary of State, Washing- 
ject. He gave a sketch of the rise of op- ton presented to him the intercepted de- 
posing parties in the United States, in spatch of Fouchet in the presence of the 
which he represented that the disturbances other members, with a request to read it 
had grown out of political hostility to and to make such explanations as he might 
Hamilton, and Hamilton himself a-8 tak- think fit. After reading it, he commenced 
ing the advantage which they afforded to commenting upon it. He could not tell, 
make the President regard as a blow to he said, what Fouchet referred to when he 
the Constitution what, in fact, was only spoke of Randolph as asking for money 
a protest against the Secretary of the for himsclf and some brother patriots. 
Treasury. He saJs Randolph informed Perceiving that his explanations were un- 
him that the persistence in enforcing the satisfactory, he proposed to put the re- 
excise was a scheme of Hamilton's to mis- mainder of his observations in writing, 
lead the President into unpopular courses and immediately tenùered his resignation. 
and to introduce absolute power-in other He requested that the dcspatch might be 
words, a monarchJ-under pretext of giv- kept secret tm he should be able to pre- 
ing energy to the government. pare his explanations, for which purpose 
Such, according to Fouchet, was the ori- he proposed to visit Fouchet, who was at 
gin of the expedition into the western Newport, R. I., anù about to sail for 
counties of Pennsylvania. He then freely France. Fouchet gave to Randolph an ex- 
commented upon the characters of several planatory letter that was very unsatisfac- 
If'ading men in the gowrnment, and made tory. Randolph published a "vindica- 
it appear that venality was a strong mo- tion," but it, too, was very unsatisfactory, 
tive of action among the politicians of the and he retired from office under the 
L'nited States, especially of those of the shadow of a cloud. He died in Clarke 
Federal pal ty. This opinion appears to county, Va., Sept. 13, ]813. 
have been formed from information given Randolph, EDWARD, British official; 
him by Randolph, who, two or three days born in England, about lü20; was sent to 
before Washington's proclamation to the the New England colonies in 1675. He 
insurgents was issued, came to him to first appeared in Roston, in June, 1676, as 
borrow money. This despatch, which re- bearer of an order from the privy council 
vealed the inimical relations of the Secre- citing ::\Iassachusetts to defend her title 
tary of State to the government he was to 
laine. He reappeared in 1678 as a 
serving, was intercepted on its way to messenger from the privy council with 
France by a British cruiser, and. through a new oath of allegiance and to inquire 
Lord Grenville, was transmitted to :Mr. concerning the non-ohservance of the navi- 
Hammond. the Rritish minister at Phil a- gation la,vs. In .July, 16RO. he came again, 
delphia. That functionary, ascribing the with the returning agents sent to England 
delay in ratifying ,Jay's treaty to Ran- by l\Iassachusetts, bearing a commission 
dolph. communicated Fouchet's despatch as collector of the royal customs for New 
to 'Volcott, as going to show what in- }
ngland and inspector for enforcing the 
trigues the f:ecretary of Rtate had car- acts of trade. He prespnted his commi!'!- 
ried on with the latc French minister. sion to the General Court. They took no 
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notice of it. He posted a notice of his ap- 
pointment at the public exchange, but it 
was torn down by order of the magistrates. 
The General Court erected a naval office, 
a t which all vessels were required to 
enter and clear, and so superseded Ran- 
dolph's authority. But Randolph seized 
vessels for the violation of the acts of 
trade. The whole population were against 
him, and he was soon involved in an over- 
whelming number of lawsuits. 
In IG82 he obtained leave to go to Eng- 
land. but soon returned with a roval letter 
complaining of these obstructiou"s to law 
and demanding the immediate appointment 
of agents empowered to consent to 
a modification of the colonial 
charter. Disobedience was no long- 
er safe. The King threatened a 
writ of quo 'Warranto, and agents 
were sent to England. Randolph's 
commission was ordered to be en- 
rolled, and the General Court as- 
sumed a submissive attitude. The 
theocratic party, with Increase 
Mather at their head, held out, hut 
cou1d not resist the tempest. 
Randolph was again in England, 
when he filed articles of high mis- 
demeanor against Massachusetts. 
A writ of quo wan'anto was issued, 
and the indefatigable enemy of 
l\Iassachusetts again crossed the 
ocean, this time in a royal frigate, 
and himself served the writ on 
the magistrates (
ovember, 1683). 
Tbere was delay, and before action 
was taken a default was recorded. 
.Tudgment was entered (NO\'ember, 
] m
4) pronouncing the charter void. 
Massachusetts became a royal prov- 
ince. The reign of theocracy was 
cnded. Randolph was a member of the pressed his sympathy with the South Caw- 
council during the administration of An- lina nullifiers. When about to depart for 
dros. and in l689 was imprisoned as a J<:urope again, he died III Philadelphia, Pa., 
traitor. Released, he went to the 'Vest June 24, 1833. In politics and social life 
Indies, where he died, presumably after :Mr. Randolph was like an Ishmaelite- 
l6!J4. "his hand against every man's, and every 
Randolph, JOHN, !?-tatcsman; born in man's hand against 11Ìm." 
Clwsterfieltl county, Ya., ,Tune 2, 1773; was Randolph, PEYTON, f'.tatesman; horn in 
a descendant of Pocahontas, and a great- 'Villiamshurg. Ya.. in ] ï2
. Educatf'd at 
grandson of 'Yilliam Randolph, the colo- the ('olleue of 'Yilliam and 
rary, he went 
I1ist. DeliC'ate in health at his hirth. he to Engla
d. and there Rtudif'd iaw at the 
was so aU through life. He Rtudied hoth Temple. Afterwards (1748) he was made 
at Princeton and Columbia colleges. In kina's attorney for Virginia, and was 
17DD he entered Congress as a delegate elected to a s
t in the House of Bur- 
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from the Charlotte district, whic]l he rep- 
resented until 182!). excepting three years 
while holding a seat in the United States 
Senate-1825 to 1827. He was an adhe- 
rent of the State supremaèY doctrine, and 
in Congress often stood alone, for he op- 
posed measures of the Democratic part.}', 
to which he belonged. He was sarcastic 
in debate; often eloquent; frequently in- 
dulged in the grossest insults of his op- 
ponents; and fought a duel with Henry 
Clay in 182ü. He supported Jackson for 
the Presidency, and in 1831 was sent to 
R.ussia as American minister. He soon 
returned home in feeble health, and ex- 
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JOHN RANDOLPH 



RANDOLPH-RAPPAHANNOCK STATION 


Randolph, Tnû'IAS JEFFERSO
, author; 
born in l\Ionticello, Va., Sept. 12, 17H
; 
grandson of Thomas ,Jefferson. As liter- 
ary executor of .fptfpl'son he puhlished The 
Life and ('orrcspondcllc(' of Thomas Jeffer- 
sun (4 lohlme:,;). He also wrote Sixty 
Ycars' Reminisccnces of thc Currency of 
thc United ,";tatcs. He died in Edgehill, 
\T a ., Oct. 8, ltì75. 
Rankin, THO
[AS, clergyman; born in 
Scotland in 1738; became a 
lethotli:;;t 
preacher in 1 j"ül. He presided over the 
first :\lethodist conference held in the 
Lnited States, in July, 1773. During the 
Revolution he sympathized with Great 
Britain, and was obliged to return to 
London, where he died 
Iay Ii, 1810. 
Ransom, MATTHEW WHITAKER, diplo- 
matist; born in \Yarren county, :K. C., Oct. 
8, 18
G; attorney-general of the State, 
1852-55; member of the State legislature, 
18.38-ül; attained the rank of major- 
general in the Confederate army; United 
States Senator, 1872-93; and minister to 
:Mexico, 18
.3-!)7. He died in Garrysburg, 
K. C., Oct. 8, ID04. 
Ransom, THO
[AS EDWARD GREEXFIELD, 
attorney. Early espousing the cause of militarv officer: born in Korwich, Vt., 
the colonists, he was a leader in patriotic Kov. 2ri, IR34. 'Yhen the Civil War broke 
mO\'ements in Yirginia, and was made out he became lieutenant-colonel of the 
chairman of the committee of corre- 11 th Illinois Volunteers. He was wounded 
spondence in 1773. Appointed president at Charlestown, 
Io., in 18ül; took part in 
of the First C'ontinental Congress, he pre- the capture of Fort Henry and in the at- 
sided with great dignity. In l\Iarch, 1775, tack on Fort Donelson. He was again .. 
he was president of a convention of dele- wounded at the battle of Shiloh. Ransom 
gates at Richmond to select delegates for was in Banks's Red Rinr expedition, and 
the Second Continental Congress. For a was severely wounded in the battle at 
s}lOrt time he acted as speaker of the Sabine Cross-roads. He was brevetted 
House, and on l\Iay 10 resumed his seat maj01'-general of volunteers, Sept. 1, 18ü4. 
in Congress, and was re-elected its presi- He died near Rome, Ga., Oct. 29, 18ü4. 
dent. Ill' died in Philadelphia, Oct. 22, Rapp, GEORGE, reformer; born in Wür- 
177.3. temburg, Germany, in 1770; was the 
Randolph, SARAH KIC'HOI.AS, author; founder of the HAR
ro
ISTS (q. v.). Ill' 
horn in EdgehilI, Ya., Oct. 12, 1830; grand- died in Economy, Pa., Aug. 7, 1847. See 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson; is the au- SEW HAR)!OXY; OWE
, ROBERT. 
thor of The Domestic [.life of Thomas. Rapp, \YILHEL")I, editor; born in Ger- 
JEfferson: Life of Stonewall Jackson,' many, July 14, 1828; imprisoned for a 
Fa mous 'Women of the Revolution; The year on account of participation in the 
Ke11tucl.-y Rf'8011ltions in a New Light, etc. German Revolution of 1848; emigrated to 
Randolph, THEODORE FRELI
OHUYSEN, the "Cnited States in 1852; was connected 
!"tatesman: horn in Xew Rrunswick. N. J., with several German newspapers, and 
.Tune 24. 1816: member of the State legis- since 1891 has been chief editor of the 
lahul'. ] 8;)!)-(ì;}; gOYernor of Kew .Ten;ey, Illinois Staats-Zeitung. 
IHIi!I-71: Cnited States Senator, 1871-75. Rappahannock Station, BATTLE AT. 
He Jied in Morristown, N. J., Nov. 7, In the pursuit of Lee, in his retreat tow- 
1
83. ards Richmonù from the vicinity of Bull 
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gcs<:es, wherein he was at the head of a 
committee to revise the laws of the colony. 
He was the autJlOr of an address of the 
House to the King, in opposition to the 
Stamp 
\ct. and in Apïil, Ii/it), was chosen 
speaker, when he resigned the office of 
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RASLE-RA WLINS 


Run, in Odober, 1863, the 6th Corps, un- 
der Gmeral Sedgwick, found the eon fed- 
era tes strongly intrcnc1wd in works cast 
up by the Nationals on the north side 
of the Rappahannock, at Rappahannock 
Station. They were about 2,000 in num- 
her. Sedgwick advanced (Nov. 7, 1863) 
upon each flank of tIle works, with the 
diYision of Gen. D. A. Russell marching 
llpon the centre. The first brigade, under 
,I. P. C. Ellmaker, was in the van of 
Rw"sell's division, and just before sunset, 
in two columns, stormed the works with 
fixed bayonets. The van of the stormers 
rushed through a thick tempest of canis- 
ter-shot and bullets, followed by the re- 
mainder of the brigade, and after a sb-ug- 
gle of a few moments the strongest re- 
douht was carried. At the same time two 
regiments flf {'pton's brigade ('harged the 
riffe-pits. dnwe the Conff'deratf's from 
them, and, s\\"l'eping down to the pontoon 
ll1'idge, eut off the retreat of the garrison. Charleston, and sailed for England. While 
'flIP National loss was ahout 31H) kiIlpd on a return voyage, he was ca,ptured by a 
and wounded. Rixtcf'n hundrpr] prisoners, French cruiser. On l\1arch 5, 1 i8:
, he 
.4 gun>.;;. R hatth-'-tlags, 2.000 small - arms was creah'd a baron, and made aide-de- 
"pre ('a pturf'd. ca mp to the King, and in 1789 he suc- 
Rasle, SEBASTIAN. See HALE, SEBAS- ceeded to the title of his uncle, the Earl 
nAN. of Huntingdon. In li!l3 he became Earl 
Raum, GREEN BERRY, law;rer; born in of l\Ioira and a major-general, and the 
Golconda, Ill., DeC'. 3, 1

!J; admitted to next year served under the Dnke of York 
the bar in 1853; took part in the Civil in tlu' Netherlands. In lR08 he inherited 
\Yar, entering as major and being mu!"- the baronies of Hastings and Hungerford, 
ten
d out as brigadier-general. He was and in 1812 he was intrusted with the for- 
elected to Congress in 1867 and appoint- mation of a. ministry, and received the 
ed commissioner of internal revenues in Order of the Garter and the gonrnor- 
1
76, and commissioner of pensions in generalship of India, which he held nine 
1889. He is the author of History of Illi- ;years. In 1824 he was made governor 
?Lois Republicanism; 'The Existing Con- and commander-in-chief of Malta, but 
{fief, etc. failing health compelled him to leave. He 
Rawdon, LORD I
'RANCIS, military offi- died on his voyage homeward near Naples, 
eer; born in County Down, Ireland, Dec. Italy. Nov. 28. 1826. 
9, 1754; was a son of the Earl of l\Ioira; Rawlins, JOHN AARON. military officer; 
entered the British army in 1771, and em- born in East Galena, rn., Feb. 13, ]831; 
ba.rked for America as a lieutenant of in- was a farmer and e:harcoal-burner until 
f:1ntry in li75. After the baUle of Dun- 1854, but, studying law, was admitted 
ker Hill be became aide to Sir Hemy to the bar at Galena in 1855. When 
Clinton, and was distinguished in several Sumter fell he gave his zealous support 
battIes near New York City in 1776. In to his government, goin
 on the staff of 
Iïi8 he was made adjutant-general of the General Grant in September, 1861, as as- 
army under Clinton, and raised a corps si!'1tant adjutant-general. with the rank of 
caned the Volunteers 'of [reland. HE' was captain. HE' rpmained with General Grant 
distinguished for bravery in the haUle tln'ollg'hout the war; \Va!'! promoted hrig- 
at Monmouth, and was afterwards, when adier-general in August, 1863; and major- 
Charleston fell before Clinton, placed in gf'neral in 
Jarch, 186,'5. Presidpnt Grant 
command of one of the divisions of the called Uawlins to his cabinet in the spring 
3RO 


army to subjugate South Carolina. He 
Lra,-ely defended Camden ao'ainst Greene, 
and rdlie,-ed I
'ort Ninety-six'" from siege by 
that officer. Soon afterwards he went to 
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FRASCIS RAWDO:S (From all Englisl1 print.) 



RAYMBAULT-RAYNAL 


of 18ü!) as Secretary of \Var, which post 
he held until his death, in Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 9 following. After his death 
a popular subscription of $50,000 was 
made to his family, and a bronze statue 
was erected to his memory in \Vashington. 
Raymbault, CUARLES. SQe JESUIT 
l\1ISSIONS. 
Raymond, BATTLE OF. Gen. \V. T. 
8hennan wa.s called from operations in 
the Yazoo region (!'ee HAINES'S BLUFF) 
by General Grant. He marched down the 
western side of the l\Iissis8ippi Rivel', 
crosSf'd at Hard Times, and on the follow- 
ing day (l\Jay 8, 18(3) joined Grant on 
the Big mack River. Grant had intended 
to send down troops to assist Banks in 
an attack upon Port Hudson, but circum- 
stances compelled him to move forward 
from Grand Gulf and Port Gibson. He 
made for the important railway connecting 
Jackson, the capital of l\Iississippi, with 
Vickshurg. His army moved in parallel 
lines on the eastern sid.r of the river. 
These were led respedively by Generals 
:McClernand and McPherson, and each was 
followed by portions of Sherman's corps. 
When, on the morning of April I
. the 
van of each column was approaching tIle 
ndlway near Raymond. the county seat of 
Hinds county, the advance of :\IcPher- 
son's corps. under Logan, was attacked by 
about 6,000 Confederates under Generals 
Gregg and Walker. It was then about 10 
A_M. Logan received the first blow and 
bore the brunt of the hattle. Annoyed by 
Michigan guns. the Confederates dashed 
forward to capture them and were re- 
pulsed. 
IcPherson ordered an ad,'ance nated by death in New York City, June 
upon their new positioi1, and a very severe 18, 186D. His publications include Po1iti- 
conflict ensued. in which the Nationals ra1 Lessons of the Revolution; History of 
lost heavily. The Confederates maintain- the Administration of President Lincoln; 
ed an unbroken front until Colonel Stur- [,ife and Rprz;Ïcrs of .tbraham Lincoln, 
gis, with an Illinois regiment, charged 1cith his Slate Papers, Speeches, Letters, 
with fixed hayonets and broke their line etc. 
into fragments, driving the insurgents in Raynal, GUILLAU?\IE THO?IfAS I
'RANÇOIS, 
wild disordf'r. Thf'Y rallied and retrf'ated usually called ARRÉ, historian; born in St. 
in fair order through Raymond towards Geniez, France. April 12, 1713. His phil- 

Tackson, cautiously followed by J
ogan. esophic and political histor.v of the two 
The National loss was 442, of whom 69 Indies appeared in ParÏ!;; in 1770. It was 
were killed. The Confederate loss was an indictment of royalty, while it praised 
825, of whom ] 03 were ki11ed. the people of the Pnited States of Amer- 
Raymond, HENRY .JARVIS, journalist; ica as models of heroism such as antiquity 
born in Lima, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1820; grad- boasted of, and spoke of Kew England 
uated at the University of Vermont in in particular as a land that knew how 
1840; studied law; became assistant edi- to be happy" without kings and without 
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tor of the New York Tribune at its com- 
mencement in April, 18.H. He was the 
first editm of H arpe,.'s New .U onthly ]1 ag- 
u:::ine; and in September, IS;)I. issued the 
first number of the New York Daily Times. 
In 185-1 he was elected lieutenant-governor 
of the State of New York, and was prom- 
inent in the organization of the Repub- 
lican party in 185-1-3ü. In 1861 he was 
elected a member and speaker of the :Kew 
York Assembly, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Pnited Dtates Senate 
in 1863. He was elected to Congress in 
18ü4. He, isited Europe a third time in 
18liS, and his career was sudùenly termi- 
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READ-REAVIS 


priests." He spoke of philosophy as wish- 
ing to see "all peoples happy," and said, 
"If the love of justice had decided the 
Court of Versailles to the alliance of a 
monarchy with a people defending its 
liberty, the first article of its treaty with 
the United States should have been that 
all oppressed peoples have the right to 
rise against their oppressors." Raynal 
was indicted, and fled to Holland. He 
subsequently came to the United States. 
He died in Paris, France, l\Iarch 6, 1793. 
Read, GEORGE, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; born in Cecil coun- 
ty, Md., Sept. 7, 1733; was admitted to 
the bar in 1752, and began practice in 
1754. He became attorne;y-general of 
Delaware in 1763, and held the office until 
1774. From 1774 to 1777 he was a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and one 
of its first naval committee (1775). In 
1777 he became vice-president of Dela- 
\\'are, a'tld afterwards acting president. 
He was the author of the first constitution 
of Delaware, and a delegate to the con- 
wntion that framed the national Com
ti- 
tution. In 1782 he was appointed judge 
of the Court of Appeals in admiralty 
cases. He was Pnited States Senator 
from 1780 to 1703, and from 1793 until 
his death chief-justice of Delaware. He 
died in Newcastle, Del., Sept. 21, 1798. 
Read, GEOlWE CAMPBELL, naval officer; 
horn in Ireland, about 1787; entered the 
Pnited States navy as midshipman in 
April, 1804. His gallantry was conspicu- 
ous in the battle between the Constitu- 
tion and Guerriàe (see CONSTITUTION), 
and he was appointed to receive the sur- 
rendered sword of Captain Dacres. He 
Was also in the action between the United 
Htates and J[acedonia (see U
ITED 
STATES). Read was lieutenant in 1810; 
promoted commander in 18lü; captain in 
1825, and rear-admiral in 18G2. At 
the time of his death he was superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Naval Asylum. 
He died in Philadelphia, Aug. 22, 18G2. 
Read, THO)IAS BUCHANAN, poet: born 
in Chester countJ', Pa., March 12, 1822; 
studied art and became well known as a 
painter and sculptor. lIe published sev- 
eral volumes of poems, but is best known 
as the author of the stirring lyric Sher- 
idan's Ride. He died in New York City, 
)Iay, 11, 1872. 


Reagan, JOlIN HENNINGER, jurist; born 
in Sevier county, Tenn., Oct. 8, 1818; held 
several local offices in Texas; and was 
judge of the district court in Texas, to 
which State he emigrated after its indepen- 
dence. }'rom 1857 to 1861 he was in Con- 
gress, and, joining the Confederacy, was 
appointed Postmaster-General, and was for 
a short time Secretary of its Treasury 
Department. He was captured with Jef- 
ferson Davis and was sent to Fort Warren. 
In 1874 he was elected to Congress, where 
for nearly ten years he was chairman of 
the committee on commerce, and in 1887 
to the United States Senate, on retiring 
from which he became chairman of the 
'l'E'xas State railroad commission. 
Ream's Station, BATTLE AT. 'Vhen, in 
1864, Warren proceeded to strike the Wel- 
don road, Hancock, who had been called 
from the north side of the James, follow- 
ed close in his rear, and on Aug. 21 struck 
the railway north of Ream's station and 
destroyed the track for several miles. He 
formed an intrenched camp at Ream's, and 
his cavalry kept up a vigilant scout in the 
direction of the Confederate army. On 
the ?5th Hancock was struck by Hill. 
The latter was repulsed. HilI struck again, 
and was again repulsed with heavy luss. 
HilI then ordered Heth to carry the N a- 
tional works at all hazards, upon which 
a concentrated fire of artillery was open- 
ed. This was followed by a desperate 
charge. which broke the National line. 
Three National batteries were captured. 
A fierce struggle for the possession of the 
works and guns ensued. In this the N a- 
tionals were partly successful. The Na- 
tionals were finally ddf'ated. and with- 
drew. Hancock lost 2.400 of his 8,000 
men and five guns. Of the men, 1,700 
were made prison
rs. Hill's loss was not 
much less; and he, too, withdrew from 
Hearn's station. Dee 'VELDON ROAD. 
Reavis, LOGAN URIAH. editor; born in 
Sangamon Bottom, III., March 26, 1831; 
purchased an intcre!'t in the Beardstown 
Gazette which he afterwards changed to 
thf' r'entral Illinoian. He removed to Rt. 
Louis, l\fo., in 18(j(j. and he('ame prominf'nt 
as an adyomte for the remoyal of the 
seat of govf'rnment from "'Tashington to 
St. I,ouis. He is the author of the Ute of 
Horace Greeley; The Dite of William l
. 
Harney; St. Louis, the Future Great City 
382 



REBELLION-RECONSTRUCTION 


of the World; A Change of Xational Em- 
pi1-e; The New Republic, or the Tm,nsition 
Co IIlplcle ; etc. He dicd in St. Louis, Mo., 
A pril 
.J, l
S!)' 
Rebellion, IL\(.:o
'::;. See BACON, NA- 
'l'HA:\lEL; DOlm, TIIO
IAS \VILSON; )lOlt- 
)IOX::;; 
IIAY::;, DA:'\lEL; \VUI::;KEY INSUR- 
RECTION. 
Reciprocity, in commercial relations, 
a mutual arrangement between nations 
to secure reciprocal trade, and involving 
a modification of regular tariff l"ates. 
The following is a list of the reciprocity 
treaties and agreements which have been 
in force between the United States and 
foreign countries since 1850: 


Civil War. A deep-I!!eated social system 
had been overthrown, and in a numb
r 
of the States husiness of {'\"Cry kind, public 
and private, had L
colUe deranged. It 
was necessary for the national government 
to put forth its powers for the recon- 
struction of the Cuion politically, as a 
preliminary measure for its peaceful and 
healthful progress. President Johnson 
took a preliminary step towards recon- 
struction by proclaiming (April 29, lSG5) 
the removal of restrictions upon com- 
mercial intercourse among all the States. 
A month later (:\Iay 29) he issued a proc- 
lamation stating the terms by which the 
people of the late Confederate States 


Countries with which Reciprocity Treaties 
and ARTeem
nt8 bave b
en lI1ade. 


Signed. 


Took Effect. 


Terminated. 


nritish Xortl1 American posses- 
sions (treaty I . . . . . . . . . . . June 5, 1854 
Hawaiian Islands (treaty).... Jan. 30, 1875 
Brazil (agreement).......... Jan. 31, 1891 
Santo Domingo (agreement).. June 4, 1891 
GrNlt Britain: 
Barbados (agreement)...... 
Jamaica (agl.eement)....... 
Leeward Islands (agreement) 
Trinidad I including Tobago) 
(agreement) . . . .. . . .. . . 
Windward Islands (excepting 
Grenada) (agreement).. II II 
British Guiana (agreement)." April I, 1892 
Salvador (agl.eement)........ Dec. 30, IS!)l Feb. 1. 1892 (pl'ovislonal) 
Kicaragua (agreement)....... 
larch 11, 1892 March I:!, 1892 
Honduras (agreement)....... April 2n. um
 
Iay 2:;. ]I:;t):! (provisional) 
Guatemala (agreement)...... Dec. 30, 18U1 May 30, 1892 
Spain, for Cuba and Porto Rico 
(agl'eement). ........ .... June 16, 189] Sept. 1,1891 (provisional) 
Switzerland (treaty of 18;)0). . . . . . . ... June 1. I898a 
Austria-Hungary (agreement). :\Iay 25, 1892 :\Iay 26, 18n
 
France (agl.eement).......... May 28, I8n
 June 1, I8t)8 
Germany (agreement)....... . I f 

?ÿ 18: }
8õ 


'l3, \
1,
 
Portugal and Azores and Ma- 
deira Islands (agreement) . , 
Iay 22, 1900 June 12, 1900 
Italy (agreement)............ Feb. 8, 1900 July 18, 1900 
Cuba (agreement)............ Dec. 17, W03 Dec. 27, 1903 


Feb. 
: 1892 


March 16, 18ri3 
Sept. 9, 1876 
April 1, 1891 
Sept. 1, 1891 
Feb. 
: 1892 


March 17, I8G6 
April 30, 1900 


Aug. 27, 1894 



Iar('b 23, 1900 
Aug. 27, 1894 
Still In force 
Aug. 24. 1894 
Still in force 


a Under II most-favored-nation" clause of treaty of 1850, proclaimed Kov. 9, 18:>:>. 


II 
II 


Reconcentrados. Cubans concentrated might receive full amnesty and pardon 
in places which were the headquarters of a (see A
INESTY PUOCLA
IATIONS; JOlI
- 
dh-ision of the Spanish army by order of STON, ANDREW). This was soon followed 
Captain-General "'eyler, Feb. !G, 189G. b)' the appointment by the President of 
This inhuman order, which was enforced provisional governors for the seven States 
to the utmost of his power, practically which originally formed the "CO
FEDER- 
condemned these people to a living death ATE STATES" (q. V.), with authority to 
by starvation and disease. Food and assemble loyal citizens in convention to 
supplies were sent to them by direc- reorganize State governments and secure 
tion of the Vnited States government thf! election of representati\-es in the na- 
shortly before the declaration of war tional Congress. 
( 1898) . The President's plan WaS to restore to 
Reconstruction, Several of the State the States named their former position 
governments were paralyzed and disorgan- in the Cnion without any provision for 
ized by the convulsions produced by the securing to the emancipated slaves the 
383 



RECONSTRUCTION-RED CROSS 


right to the exercise of citizenship which repurt shuuld be made, representativcs 
an amendment to the national Constitution from those 
tates should not take seats 
(see CONSTITUTION OF THE LNITED in Congress. This was a virtual con- 
RTATES), thpn before the State legislatures demnation of the President's acts. The 
for considpration. would entitle them to. angry chief magistrate resented it, and 
The Presiùent's IJrovisional govprnors denounced by name m
l1lhers of Congress 
wcre active in carrying out his plan of who opposed his will. He uniformly 
reconstruction before the meeting of Con- vetoed acts passed by Congress, but his 
gress, fearing that boùy might interfere vetoes were impotent for mischief, for 
with it. Meanwhile the requisite numb{'r the bills were passed over them by very 
of States ratified the Thirteenth Amend- large majorities. His conduct so estrangcd 
ment of the Constitution. Late in .Tune his ca.binet ministers that they all resigned 
tlw order for a blockade of southern ports in March, lR66. exeepting the Secretary of 
was rescind{'d; most of the restrictions 'Var (Mr. Stanton), who retained hi"i 
upon interstate commerce were removed post at that critical time for the public 
in August; State prisoners were paroled good. Congress pressed forward the work 
in Octoher; and the first act of Congress of reeonstruction in spite of the Presi- 
afh'r its meeting in December, 1865. was dent's opposition. Late in July Tenn{'ssee 
the repealing of the act authorizing the was r{'organized. and took its place in 
suspension of the pri"i1ege of the writ of the councils of the nation. The Presi- 
llObros corptt.<l. dent's offieial acts finally caused his im- 
Fi,'e of the Conff'derate f'aates had peadm1<'nt. when, after a trial, he was 
then ratified the Thirteenth Amendment, acquitted hy one yote. :Finally. the dis- 
paused the formation of State constitu- organized :::;tatfJs. having complied with the 
tions. and elected representath'es there- requirenwnts of Congress. the Union was 
under; and the President had direC'ted the fully restored in l\Iay. 18;2. On the 2:M 
newly elected governors (some of whom of that month ('very'seat in Congress was 
had been acth'e participants in the Con- filled for the first tinw since the winter 
f(.deracy) to tak{' the place of the pro- of 1860-61, when members from several 
,'isional governors. These events greatly of the f:1ave-Iabor Stat{'s abandoned them. 
distl1rbe(1 the loyal people. To many it Ree ClnL RIGHTS BILL; FREEmIEN'S 
seemed evident that the Pr{'sident. in RUREAU. 
violation of his solemn p1e(lg-es to the Recovery, FORT. DEFENCE OF. General 
freedmen and the nation, was preparing to 'Vayne suC'peeded Rt. Clair in command of 
p1aec the pl1hlie affairs of the UnitC'd the troops in the Northwest, and on the 
Rtates undC'r the eontro1 of those who had site of the laUer's defeat (1 Un) lw 
sought to destroy the rnion. 'Vithin six ereptpd a fort, and called it Recovery. Tn 
months -after his accillental elevation to .Tune, 1704, the ganison, unlier Maj. "
i1l- 
the Presidential chair he was at open war iam l\1'l\Iahon, were attacked by many Ind- 
with the party wbose suffrages had given ians. M'l\fah
n and 22 others' were idlled, 
him llÏs high honors. He had nsurp{'d and 30 were wounded. The Indians were 
powers whieh the Constitution conferred repulsed. On o\ug. 20 the Indians were 
exclusinly upon Congress. TJmt body defeated by 'Va,yne at the l\IAUMEE 
clearly pereein.d the usurpation. and their RAPIDS (q. 1")' 
first bu
inesR of moment was to take up Red Bank, the site of Fort 'Mercer, on 
the suhject of l"econstruction. On the first the New .Jersey shor{' of the Delaware 
day of the session (Dec. 4, 1865) Congress River. Ree 'MERCER, FORT. 
appointed wlw,t was called a reconstruc- Red Cross, AMERICAN NATIONAL, THE, 
tion committeC'. It waR composed of nine a humane organization ineorporated under 
memhC'rs of the Honse and six of the the laws of the DistriC't of Columhia. Oct. 
Renate. Their duties were to "inquire I. IRSI; reincorporat{'(1. April 17, 1893, 
into the condition of the Rtates whiC'h lwd for the relief of suffering by war, pesti- 
fnrmpd the C'onfederates Rtates of Ameri- lpncp. faminp, flood, fires, and other ca- 
ca, and report whether t}wy, or any of lamities of snffieient magnitude to be deem- 
th('m, were entitled to be represented in C'd nationaJ in extent. The organization 
Congress. It was reso1yed that until such act
 under the Geneva treaty, the pro,'i- 
3
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sions for which were made in international 
cOl1v('ntion at Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 
22, 1864, and since signed by nearly all 
civilized nations, including the United 
. States, which gave its adhesion by act of 
Congress March 1, 1882; ratified by the 
Congrf'ss of Berne, June 9, 1882; pro- 
claimed by President Arthur July 26, 
1882; headquarters. Washington. D. C. 
In 100-1 the American National Red Cross 
A
sociation was radically reorganized, 
l\Iiss Clara Barton and a majority of the 
old officers resigned, and ex-Surgeon-Gen- 
{>ral 'V. K. Yan Ruypen and Surgeon- 
General "'alter 'YJ'man were elf'dell 
president and vice-president, respectively. 
This action was the outgrowth of an 
investigation of its affairs by a commit- 
tee of its friends. The scheme of re- 
organization embra('ed the procuring of 
a new charter from Congress, the ap- 
pointment of a governing board by the 
President of the t:'nited States, and of 
the organization of State branches, with 
representation on the board. See BARTON, 
CLARA. 
Red Jacket (SAGOYEWATHA), Seneca 
Indian, chief of the Wolf tribe; born near 
Geneva, N. Y., in 1751. He was swift- 
footed, fluent-tongued, and always held 
great influence over his people. During 
the Revolutionary War he fought for the 
British King with his eloquence in arous- 
ing his people, but seems not to have been 
very active as a soldier on the war-path. 
Brant spoke of him as a coward and not 


alwaJ's honest. He first appears conspicu- 
ous in hi8tOl"Y at the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix in lï84. It was on that occasion that 
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RED JACKET. 


Red Jacket's fame as an orator was es- 
tablished. In all the dealings with white 
people concerning the lands in western 
New York, Red Jacket was always the de- 
fender of thf' rights of his people. His 
paganism never yielded to the influences 
of Christianity, and he 
was the most im'eterate 
enemy of the mission- 
al'if's sent to his nation. 
It was under his leader- 
ship that the Senecas 
became the allies of the 
Americans against the 
British in the War of 
1812-15, and in the 
battle of Chippewa he 
behand well as a soldier. 
For many Yf'ars he 
was the head of the Sen- 
eca nation. He became 
so intemperate late in 
life that he was deposed 
by an act, in writing. 
signed by tWf'nty-six of 
the leading men among 
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the SC'necas. He died in Seneca Vil- 
lage, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1830. The name 
of Red Jacket was given him from the 
circuUlstance that towards the cluse of 
the Revolution a British officer gave 
the 
'Olmg chief a richly embroidered 
scarlet jacket, which he wore with satis- 
faction. In 17D2 President Washington, 
OIl the conclusion of a treaty of peace and 
amity between the United States and the 
Six Nations, gave Red Jacket a medal of 
solid silver, with a heavy rim, the form of 
which, with the devices, is seen in the en- 
gra ving. The medal is seven inches in 
l
ngth and five inches in breadth. 
Red Legs. See JAYHAWKERS. 
Red River Expedition. At the be. 


Ark., was ordered to co-opf'rate with the 
expedition. nankl
;'s coluUln, leù by Gen- 
eral Franklin, mo\ed from Brashear City, 
La. Olareh 13), hy way of Opelousas, and 
reachf'd Alexandria, on the Reù River, on 
the 2üth. Detachments from Sherman's 
army, under Gen. A. J. Smith, had al- 
ready gone up the Red River on transports, 
captured Fort de Hussy on the way, allll 
taken possession of Alexandria (March 
10). They were followed by Porter's 
fleet of gunboats. From that point Banks 
moved forward with his whole force, and 
on April 3 was at Natchitoches, near the 
tiver, 80 miles above Alexandria, by land. 
At that point Porter's vessels were em- 
barrassed by low water, 
nd his larger 


MAP OF THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 


ginning of 18G4 another attempt was made ones could proceed no farther than Grand 
to repossess Texas by an invasion by way Ecore. A depot of supplies was establish- 
of the Red River and Shreveport. General ed at Alexandria, with a wagon-train to 
Banks was directf'd to organize an expedi- transport them around the rapids there, 
tion for that purpose at New Orleans, and if necessary. 
General Sherman was ordered to send The Confederates had continually re- 
troops to aid him. Admiral Porter was treated before the Nationals as the lat- 
also directed to place a fleet of gunboats tel' advanced from Alexandria, frequently 
on the Red River to assist in the enter- stopping to skirmish with the vanguard. 
prise, and General Steele, at Little Rock, From Grand Ecore Banks pushed on tow- 
386 
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THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE GUNBOATS AND THE SHARP-SHOOTERS. 


ards Shreveport, 100 miles beyond Natch- 
itoches, and Porter's lighter vessels pro- 
ceeded up the river with a body of troops 
under Gen. Thomas K. Smith. At that 
time the Confederates from Texas and 
Arkansas under Generals Taylor, Price, 
Green, and others were gathering in front 
of the Nationals to the number of about 
25,000, with more than seventy cannon. 
So outnumbered, Banks would have been 
justified in proceeding no farther, but he 
and Smith, anxious to secure the object 
of the expedition, pressed forward. The 
Confederates fell back until they reached 
SHbine Cross TIoads, 5-1 miles from Grand 
Ecore, were they made a stand. It was 
now evident that tlw further advance of the 
Xationals waR to he obstinately contested. 
'I'll(' Trans-1\Iis:-;issippi army. under nen. 
E. Kirhy Rmith, was there 20,000 strong. 
A fierce battle occurred (April 8), which 
resulted in disaster to the Nationals. 


The shattered columns of Franklin's ad- 
vance fell back 3 miles, to Pleasant Grove, 
where they were received by the fine corps 
of General Emory, who was advancing, 
and who now formed a battle line to op- 
pose the pursuers. There another severe 
battle was fought, which ended in victory 
for the Nationals (see PLEASANT GROVE, 
BATTI
E AT). Although victorious, Banks 
thought it prudent to continue his retreat 
to Pleasant Hill, 15 miles farther in the 
rear, for the Confederates were within 
reach of reinforcements, while he was not 
certain that Smith, then moving forward, 
would arrive in time to aid him. He did 
arrive on the evening of the 8th. The 
Conf('derates, in strong force, had followed 
Danks, anù another heavy battle was 
fought (April 9) at Pleasant Hill, which 
resulted in a complete victory for the Na- 
tionals (see rI
EASANT HILL, BATTLE AT). 
Then. strengthened in number
 and encour- 
387 
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aged by victory, Banks gave orders for an 
advance on Shreveport; but this was 
countermanded. In the meanwhile the 
gunboats, with Gen. Thomas K. Smith's 
troops, had proceeded as far as Loggy 
Bayou, when they were ordered back to 
Grand Ecore. In that descent they were 
exposed to the murderous fire of sharp- 
shooters on the banks. With these the 
1\a.tionals continually fought on the way. 
There was a very sharp engagement at 
I'leasant Hill Landing on the evening of 
the 12th. The Confederates were repulsed, 
and Gen. Thomas Green, the Confederate 
commander, was killed. 
Meantime. Banks and all the land troops 
had returned to Grand Ecore, for a council 
of officers had decided that it was more 
prudent to retreat than to advance. The 
army was now again upon the Red River. 
The water was falling. With difficulty the 
fleet passed the bar at Grand Ecore (April 
1 ï ) . From that poin t the army moved 
on the 21st, and encountered 8,000 Con- 
federates, on the 22d, with sixteen guns, 
under General Bee, strongly posted on 
Monet's Bluff, at Cane River Ferry. On 
the morning of the 23d the van of the 
Nationals drove the Confederates across 


the stream, and after a severe struggle 
during the day, General Birge, with 3. 
force of Nationals, drove the Confederates 
from the ferry, and the 1\ational army 
clOssed. Its retreat to Alexandria was 
covered by the troops under Gen. Thomas 
K. Smith, who skirmished at several 
points on the way-severely at Clouter- 
ville, on the Cane River, for about three 
hours. The whole army arrived at Alex- 
andria on April 27. At that place the 
water was so low that the gunboats could 
not pass down the rapids. 
I t had been determined to abandon the 
expedition against Shreveport and return 
to the Mississippi. To get the fleet below 
the rapids was now urgent business. It 
was proposed to dam the river above and 
send the fleet through a sluice in the man- 
ner of "running" logs by lumbermen. 
I'orter did not believe in the feasibility 
of the project; but LIEUT.-COL. JOSEP;I 
BAILEY (q. v.) performed the service suc- 
cessfully. The whole expedition then pro- 
ceeded towards the :Mississippi, where Por- 
ter resumed the service of patrolling that 
stream. The forces of Banks were placed 
under the eha.rge of Gen. E. R. S. Canby, 
on the Atchafalaya, and Gen. A. J. Smith's 
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REDEMPTIONERS-REED 


troops returned to 
Iississippi. A strong 
confronting force of Confederates had kept 
Steele from co-operating with the expedi- 
tion. He had moved from Little Rock 
with 8,000 men, pushed back the Confed- 
erates, and on April 15 had captured the 
important post at Camden, on the 'Va- 
chita River; but after a severe battle at 
Jenkinson's Ferry. on the Sabine River, he 
had abandoned Camden and returned to 
Little Rock. So ended the disastrous Red 
River campaign. 
Redemptioners. From the beginning 
of the English C'olonies in America the im- 
portation of indenturell white servants 
was carried on. Sometimes immigrants 
came as such, and were sold. for a term 
of year". to pay the expenses of their 
transportation. This arrangement was 
voluntarily entered into by the parties and 
was legitimate. The limits of the time 
of servitude was fixed. seldom exceeding 

even years, except in cases of very young 
persons. In all the colonies were rigorous 
laws to prevent them from running away, 
and the statutes put them on the level 
with the slave for the time. This class 
of servants came to be known as "re- 
demptioners," in distinction from slaves; 
and at the end of their terms of service 
they were merged into the mass of the 
white population without any special 
taint of servitude. Even as late as with- 
in the ninetepnth century a law still re- 
mained in force in Connecticut by which 
debtors, unable to meet claims against 
them, might be sold into temporary ser- 
vitude for the benefit of their creditors. 
Redfield, WILLlA1.[, C., meteorologist; 
born near 
fiddletown. Conn., :!\Iarch 26, 
178!). Engaging in steamboat navigation, 
he remond to New York in 1825. He 
thoroughly investigated the whole range 
of the subject of steam navigation, its 
adaptation to national defence, and meth- 
ods of safety in its uses. If e was the 
originator of tlw "safety barges," or 
.. tow-boats," on the Hudson River, and 
first suggested (1828) the importance of 
a railway system between the Hudson 
River and the :!\Iississippi. He was a skil- 
ful mf'teorologist, and fin:.t put forth the 
circular theory of storms. He published 
sixty-two pamphlets, of which forty were 
on the suhject of meteorology. He died 
in Sew York City, Feb. ]2, 1857. 


Redpath, JAMES, abolitionist; born in 
SeoUand, Aug. 24, 1833; was connected 
with the New York Tribune as 
ditor in 
lS.32; took an active part in the KAXSAS 
(q. v.) trouhles. After the war he estab- 
lished a lecture bureau which for a time 
\\as very successful. The Xew York 
Tribune !;lent him to Ireland in 1881 to in- 
\'estigate the conditions in the famine dis- 
tJ ict, and on his return to the (Tnited 
States he founded Redpath's Weekly. 
Among his works are Hand-Book to lí.an- 
SllS; Echoes of HarpC1"'s Ferry; Life of 
John Brou'n: Southern Xotcs; etc. He 
died in Xew York, Feb. 10, 18!)!. 
Reed, J A
IES, military officer: born in 
"-oburn, 
{ass., in 1724; st'Hed in the 
French and Indian 'Val' under Abercrom- 
bie and Amlwrst. ]n 1765 he settled in 

ew Hampshire and was an original pro- 
prietor nnd founder of the town of Fitz- 
william. He commanded the 2d New 
Hampshire Regiment at Cambridge in 

Jay, 177.5, and fought with it at Hunker 
(Breed's) Hill. Early in 1 i76 he joined 
the army in Canada, where he suffered 
from small-pox, by which he ultimately 
lost his sight. [n August, 177(;, he was 
made a 1 rig-atlit'r-general, but was inca- 
pacitated for furtJwr seryice. He died in 
Fitchburg, )Iass., }"'eb. 13, 1807. 
Reed, JOSEPH, statesman; born in Tren- 
ton, N. .T., Aug. 27, 1741; graduated at 
P1"Ïnceton in 1757; studied law in London; 
began practice in Trenton in li65, anll 
became Secretary of the Province of New 
Jersey in li(;7. He was an actiye patriot, 
a member of the committee of correspond- 
ence, and. having settled in Philadelphia 
in 1770, was made president of the first 
Pennsylvania C'ol1\'ention in January, 177,>. 
lIe was a delegate to the Second Congress 
(May, 1775), and went with Washington 
to Cambridge, in July, as his secretary 
and aide-de-camp. .de was adjutant-gen- 
eral during the campaign of 1776, and was 
appointed chief-justice of Pennsylvania 
and also a brigadier-general, in 1777, but 
declined both offices. Reed was a volun- 
teer in the battles of Brandywine. German- 
town, and Monmouth, and in 1778. as a 
member of Congress, signed the Article" 
of Conff'deration. He was president of 
Pennsylvania from 1778 to 17Rl, and wa
 
chiefly instrumental in the detection of the 
ill-practices of General Arnold and in 
3R!) 
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bringing him to trial. :Mr. Reed aided in 
founding the University of PennsJ'lvania, 
and was an advocate of the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery. Charges of wavering in hi!': 
support of the American cause ereatNI 
much bitter controversy a few years ago, 
but an accidental discovery by Adj.-Gen. 
William S. Stryker, president of the 
Kew Jerspy Historical Society, proved tho 
utter groundlessness of the accusation. 
Reed died in Philadelphia, Pa., "March 5, 
1785. 
Reed, THO
[AS BRACKETT, lawyer; horn 
in Portland, Me., Oct. 18, 183D; graduated 
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at Bowdoin College in 18GO; studied law; 

e)"vcd in both branches of the Mainc }('g_ 
IsIature; and frum lRiO to 18i3 was attor- 
l1ey-genpr:J.l of the :-;tate. Hc entpred the 
national House of Hl'IIl'psl'ntatives as a 
Ih'pubIif'an in IS77, awL continued tlH're 
uninterruptedly till the closp of IH!J!), 
when he dpclinpd further election and re- 
moved to Kew York Cit
. to en.ra
e in law 
- J 
 0 
practice. In Congress hp soon acquired 
rqmtation as a forceful debater, and was 
speaker of the House during several 
terms. The Fifty-first Congrcss (18S!J-91). 
besides passing the McKinley taritt', was 
noted fOJ" the Uepd code of rules (C' count- 
ing a quorum"), which was ad
pted in 
l"ebruary, 1890. In 1892 and IS!JG he 
was a candidate for the nomination 
for President. :Mr. Reed was for JTlany 
:rears a contrihutor to the magazinps and 
reviews. He died in 'Yashington. D. C., 
Dee. 7, 1902. See NICARAGUA CAXAI
. 
Reeder, ANDREW HORATIO, lawyer; 
born in Easton, Pa., Aug. n, 1807; was 
a practitioner in Easton, where he spent 
the most of his life. In IS5-t he accepted 
the office of (first) gonrnor of Kansas 
from President Pierce, where he endeavor- 
ed in ntÏn to pre,'ent the elpction fraud" 
in that territory in IS;);). He would not 
eountpnance the illpgal proceedings of 
li,,- 
sourians tl1('re, and (.July, IS."i!)) the Prc!'i- 
dpnt removed him from office. The anti- 

layery people immediately plectcd him n 
delegate to CongrPRs for Kansas; and 
afterwards, under the legal con:,titution, he 
was chosen Pnited Rtates 
enator. COIl- 
grpss did not ratify that constitution, and 
he ne"er tùok his SPat. His patriotiC' 
cnurse won for him the respect of all 
law-abiding citizens. He was one of the 
first to be appointed a brigadier-general 
of vohmteers at the outbreak of the 
Civil 'Yar, but dpclined the honor. ThrC'e 
of his sons served in the army. lIe 
dipd in I
aston, Pa., July 5, 18li-t. Rl'f' 
KAXSAS. 
Referendum. See INITIATIVE a.nd REF- 
FoHES DlnL 
Reformed Episcopal Church. In 18i2 
a schism Of'eUlTPd in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Anwrif'a, U1H!pr the lpad of 
the Right Rt'\". (1f'orge David Cummins, 
n.D., as..istant hishop of the diocese of 
Kentucky. He and sPvf>ral 1)I'ps1,.'"tprs and 
Iapnen withdrew from the (,hurch, be- 
:
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REGENCY BILL-REGICIDES 


Heving that in some of its teachings there kept a secret. The heir to the throne 
was a tendency towards erroneous doc- was then an infant only two years of age, 
trines and practices, such as-I. That the and the subject of a regency in the event 
Church of Christ exists only in one order of the King's disability or death occupied 
or form of ecclesiastical polity; 2. That the thoughts of the ministry for a time, 
Christian ministers are "prif'sts" in an- to the exclusion of schemes for taxing 
other sense than that in which all be- the Americans. As soon as the King had 
lievers are a "royal priesthood"; 3. That sufficiently recovered, he gave orders to 
the Lord's table is an altar on which the four of his ministers to prepare a bilI for 
oblation of the body and blood of Christ a regency. It was done; and by it the 
is ofl'ered anew to the Father; 4. That the King was allowed the nomination of a 
presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper is regent, provided it should be restricted 
a presence in the elements of bread and to the Queen and royal family. The pres- 
wine; and, 5. That regeneration is insep- entation of the bilI by the Earl of Hali- 
arably connected with baptism. Rejecting fax to the House of Lords excited much 
these views, they formed a new Church debate in that body, especially on the 
organization, called the "Reformed Epis- question, "'''ho are the royal family 1" 
copal Church," and held a first general The matter led to family heart-burnings 
council in Kew York, Dec. 2, 1873, at and political complications and a change 
which Bishop Cummins presided. He of ministry, and Pitt was brought again 
addressed the council, setting forth the into the office of premier of England. It 
causes which impelled to the movement, did more-it made the stubhorn young 
reviewing the history of the Church from King submit to the ministry; and, in 
1785, and said: "'Ve are not schismatic the pride of power, they perfected their 
(no man can be schismatic who does not schemes for oppressing the American col- 
deny the faith) ; we are not disorganizers; onies. 
we are restorers of the old, repairers of :R,egicides, TH}<
, a term applied to th{' 
the breaches, reformers." The council juilges who tried, condemned, and signed 
elected standing committees, adopted pro- the death-warrant of Charles T. The same 
visional rules, and chose the Rev. Charles ship which brought to New England the 
Edward Cheney, D.D., missionary bishop news of the restoration of monarchy 
for the Northwest. They also adopted a in Old England bore, also, Edward Whal- 
"Declaration of Principles," which were ley and William Goffe, high officers in 
reaffirmed :àlay 18, 18ï4, at which time a Cromwell's army. :Many of the "regi- 
constitution and canons of the "Reform- cides" were arrested and executed. "'hal- 
ed Episcopal Church" were also adopted. ley and his son-in-law (Goffe), with Col. 
The bishop of the diocese of Kentucky, John Dixwell, another" regicide," fled to 
having been informed that Bishop Cum- .'\meriea to save their lives. 'Vhalley was 
mine;; had abandoned the communion of descended from an ancient family, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, gave him was a cousin of Cromwell and Hampden. 
notice, on Nov. 22, 1873, that unless he He had been the custodian of the royal 
should, within six months, make deeIara- prisoner, and he and Goffe had signed the 
tion that the statement was untrue, he King's death-warrant. They arrived in 
should be deposed from the ministry of Boston in July, 16GO, and made their 
the church. Bishop Cummins did not re- abode at. Cambridge. They were speedily 
spond, and on June 24, 1874, he was for- followed by a proclamation of Charles II. 
mally deposed by Bishop Smith of Ken- offering a liberal reward for thcir arrest. 
tueky, the senior bishop of the Church, The King also sent officers to arrest them 
with the consent of thirty-five bishops. and take them back to England. Feeling- 
In IDO-t this Church reported 100 min- insecure at Cambridge, the "regicides" 
ister
, 7R church edifices, and a member- fled to New Han-n, where the Rf'v. 1\lr. 
ship of !1.2R2. Da\'enport and the citizens general1y did 
Regency Bill. Tn t1H' early years of what t1u.y could to protect them. Learn- 
his rpign, Georgf' HI. had Rymptmns of ing that their punmers were near, they 
insanity. In .\pril, 17(j,j, his illness was hid in eaves, in clefts of rocks, in mills, 
publicly announced, but its nature was and other obscure places, where their 
3Dl 
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friends supplied t1u>ir wants. There is stm there, they should be resisted by 20,000 
to be seen in New Havf:n the cave, known men from Hampshire ('ounty and Con- 
as " the Judges' Cave," wherein th
y took necticut. Gage's counciJ, summoned to 
refup-e from the King's officers. Finally, in meet at Salem in August, dared not ap- 
16()4, they went to Hadley, Mass., where pear, and the authority of the new govern- 
they remained, in absolute seclusion, in ment vanished. 
the house of Rev. Mr. Russell, for a hout Regulators. To feed the rapacity of 
fifteen years. Dixwell was with \Yhall<,y rulers, the people of Korth Carolina were 
and Goffe most of the tim<, until they very heavily taxed. They finally formed 
died-the former in IG7S, and the latter an assoeÏation to resist this taxation and 
in 1679-and were buried at Kew Haven. e},.tortion, and, borrowing- the name of 
Dixwell liYed at Kew Haven under the R('gulators from the South Carolinians 
assumed name of James Davids. He was (see SOUTH CAROLIXA), they soon became 
twice married, lea,'ing three children. He too formidable to be controlled by local 
died in New Haven, :March IS, IGS!), in the magistrates. They became actual insur- 
eighty-second year of his age. [n the gents, against whom Governor Tryon led 
burying-ground in the rear of the Central a force of volunteers from the seaboard. 
Church small stones, with brief inscrip- The opposing parties fought a battle, May 
tions, mark the graves of the three" reg-i- 10, 1771, near the Allemanee Creek, in 
cides." See GOFFE, \VILLIAM; \VHALLEY, Allemance county, when nearly forty 
EDWAP.D. men wpre killed. The Regulators were 
Regulating Act, an act of the British beaten and dispersed. but not subdued, 
Parliament for the subversion of the char- and many of them were among the most 
ter of l\Iassachusetb., the principle of earnest soldiers in the Re\'olutionary \Yar. 
which was the concentration of the execu- Indeed. the skinllish on the AI!Pm;nce is 
tive powpr, including the courts of justice, regarded by some as the fi,'st battle in tIle 
in the hands of the royal governor. It war. Tryon marched hack in triumph to 
took from Massachusetts, without notice Kewbern, after hanging six of the Rpgu- 
and without a hearing, by the arbitrary lators for treason (.June HI). These 
will of Parliament and the King, rights e\"Cnts eaused fiercp hatr<'d of British rule 
and liherties which the people had en- in the region below the Roanoke. 
joyed from the foundation of the colony, After the close of the Cherokee \Yar. 
excepting in the reign of James n. It the western districts of South Carolina 
utterly uprooted the town-meeting, the were rapidly s('ttlet! by people of various 
dearest institution in the political scheme nationalities. hut mostly by Scotch-Irish, 
of :l\fassachusetts. On Aug. 6, 1774, Gen- Germans. and immigrants froUl the 
orth- 
eral Gage received an official copy of the ern provinces. Among these was a lawless 
new law. and at once prepared to put it class. for the summary punishment of 
into operation. The ppople of .Massachu- which the better sort of lwople aRsociatf'd 
setts, in convention, decided that the act themselves under the name of Regulators. 
was unconstitutional, and firmly declared This "vigilance committf'e," or "Lynch" 
that all officers appointed under it, who law, was strongly protest('(l against, for 
should accept, would be considered the l)(,ol'le claimed tlw right of trial by 
"usurpprs of power and enemies to the jury. novernor _Montague sent a com- 
province," even though they bore t1lP com- missioner in 17(;6 to investigate the mat- 
mission of th(' King. A provisional con. tel', who a.rrpstcd some of the Hegulators 
gress was proposed, with large executive and sent them to Charleston. Two parties 
powprs. ({age became alarmed, stayed \\"('re formed, and nearly eamc> to blows. 
his hand, and the regulating act became They were pacified by the establishment 
a nullity. Courts convened. but the of district courts, but ill-feeling con- 
judges were compelled to renounce thei-r tinued, and the opponents of the Regu- 
office under the new law. Jurors refused lators, taking sides with Parliament in 
to serve under the new judges. The army the rising di!':putes. fOl"UlPd the basis of 
was too smaH to enforce the new laws, the Tory party in Routh Carolina. 
and HIe people agreed, if Gage should send Reid, RA
IUEL CHESTER. naval officer; 
troops to \Vorcester to sustain the judges born in Korwich, Conn., August 25, 1783 j 
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owner. He accepted the position of 
rnited I';tates minister to France in 188!). 
Returning in 18!J2, he was associatf'd 
with Benjamin Harrison on the RepubH- 
can ticket as candidate for Vice-Pre!';i- 
dent; was a special commis!';ioner at 
Queen Victoria's Jubilee in lS!)7; one of 
the American peace commissioners at the 
close of the war of 18f1S; aud special am- 
bassador for the coronation of King Ed- 
ward VB. in Ifl02. In I!lO., he suc- 
ceeded .Joseph H. Choate a!'; ambassador 
to England. l1e wrote Ohio ,in the War, 
Some Consequenccs of the Last Trcaty 
of Paris, ()ur .Yew Duties, A Continentfll 
Union, J>roblrtt/S of Eæpansion, etc. 
Religion. The l!nited States, being the 
land of religious freedom, presents a con- 
stantly increasing number of denomina- 
tions or sects. In 1904 there were more 
tl1an 20,000,000 people enrolled on variou..; 
church lists. The following is the annual 
compilation of the number of ministers, 
de!';eriptions over the signature of AGATE. church edifices, and communicants or 
.\fter a short experience in cotton-plant- members by Thr Indepcndcnt for the 
ing, he began 7 in 1808 7 his long a
socia- calendar year 1900: 
393 


went to sea wlH'n only elenn years of 
age, and was captured by a French priva- 
teer and kept a prisoner six months. Act- 
ing midshipman under Commodore Trux- 
tun, he became enamoured of the naval 
service, and "hen the War of 1812-1;) 
broke out he began privateering. He com- 
manded the Gcneral Armstrong in 1814, 
and with her fought one of the most re- 
markable of recorded battles, at Fayal 
(see GEXERAL 
\.R)ISTCOXG, TIlE). Cap- 
tain Reid was appointed !'ailing-master 
in the IHn.y, and held that office till his 
death. He was also \Val'den of the port 
of 
ew York. Captain Reid was the in- 
wntor of the signal telegraph that com- 
municated with Sandy Hook from the 
Kanows, and it was he "ho designed 
the pl'esent form of the Lnitell States 
flag. He died in Kew York City, Jan. 
28. I 8fi 1. 
Reid, \YUITELAW, journalist: born near 
Xenia, 0., Oct. 27, lS:3ï: graduated at 
'Miami l'niversity in 185ü; edited the 
Xenia -:fell"s 18;)8-9. As war eOl;re!';pon- 
dent of the Cincinnati (;a
'cfte he attract- 
ed attention by his graphic and accurate 
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S.ulUEL CHESTER REID. 


lion with the Ke\V York Tribune. He 
succeeded Horace Cireeley in 1872 in the 
editorship, and soon became the ch'ief 
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WHITELA W REID. 



RELIGION 


NUMBER OF MINISTERS, CHUnCH EDIFICES, AND COMMUXICANTS. 


Denominations. 


Adventists: 
Seventh Day............................. 
Li
e. and Advent Union................... 
Armlnlans. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Uaptists : 
Hegular (North)......................... 
Hegu lar ( Sou th) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Regular (Colored)....................... 
Seventh Day............................ 
Freewill ................................ 
General ................................. 
Heparate ................................ 
Brethren in Christ (Hiver).................. 
Catholics: 
Homan Catholics......................... 
Independent Catholics: 
l'olish branch............................ 
(Hd Catholic. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Catholics: Reformed.... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Christians ................................. 
Christian Catholic (Dowie).................. 
Christian Scientists...................... . 
,-'hurch of God. ..... ... ... ................. 
Church of the New Jerusalem............... 
Congregationalists ......................... 
Disciples of Christ......................... 
Dunkm'ds : 
German Baptists (Conservative)........... 
German Baptists (Old Order)............. 
German Baptists (l'rogressive)............ 
EpiscQpalians : 
Protestant Episcopal...................... 
Heformed Episeopal....................... 
Evangelical Bodies: 
Evangelical Association................... 
rnited Evangelical Church................ 
Fl'iends: Orthodox.......................... 
German Evangelical Synod.................. 
Greek Church: 
Greek Orthodox.......................... 
Russian Orthodox........................ 
Jews ..................................... 
Latter Day Saints: 
:\Iormons ............................... 
Reorganized Church. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... 
Lu therans : 
(;eneral Synod........................... 
enited Synod in the South. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
General ('ollneil. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Synodical Conference..................... 
Independent Synods................... .... 

Iennonites : 
:\Iennonite .............................. 
Amish.......... ..................... .... 
Reformed ............. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
General Conference..... .......... ........ 
Hllndes Conference. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 
Defenceless ............................. 
Brethren In Christ. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 
Methodists: 
Methodist Episcopal...................... 
rnion American 1\1. E.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Afl'Ï<:an 
1. E.. .. .... " . ., .., ... ... ..... .. 
Afl'kan Union l\Iethodist Protestant. . . . . . . . 
A friean :\1. E. Zion. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
:\Ipthodist Protestant..................... 
Wesleyan 
Iethoòist. . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . .. . . . .. 
:\Iethòdist Episcopal South................ 
Congregational Methodist.................. 
Colored 1\1. E. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Primitive l\Il'thodist...................... 
Free l\If'thodist.......................... 
Evangelist '1issionary.................... 
I\Iuravians ............................... 
Presbyterians : 
Presb
.tel'ian In Fnlted States (Northern)... 
Cumhpl'luud I'resbytel.ian.................. 
Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored)......... 
Welsh C&lvlnistic......................... 
394 


Mini.ters. 


372 
60 
15 
7,415 
12,038 
14,351 
II!) 
1,619 
450 
113 
152 


11,636 
19 
6 
6 
1,248 
5;) 
12,000 
460 
143 
5,614 
6,528 
2,612 
150 
231 
4,961 
103 
1,052 
478 
l,2m 
909 
4 
41 
301 
1,700 
2,200 
1,226 
2Hi 
1.136 
2,029 
2,084 
418 
365 
43 
138 
41 
20 
45 


17,521 
63 
5659 
, 80 
3.155 
1,

! 
.,8, 
6,041 
210 
2,187 
6:; 
944 
87 
118 
7,33ã 
1,734 
400 
105 


Churches. 


Member.. 


1,470 
33 
21 


9,374 
18,Ð63 
15.634 
11;) 
1,486 
530 
103 
78 


12,062 


18 
5 
6 
1,520 
50 
600 
580 
lï3 
5,604 
10,528 


830 
100 
lï3 
6,686 
104 
1,806 
985 
820 
1.129 
4 
58 
570 
796 
600 


1,:íG8 
3nO 
2,0I!) 
2,6;)0 
4,496 
288 
124 
34 
79 
16 
11 
82 


26,021 
61 
5,775 
70 
2,906 
2,400 
506 
14,2-14 
240 
1,300 
9') 
1,123 
1;{ 
111 


7,4(i!) 
2,!);;7 
1:)0 
185 


55,3W 
3,000 
8,500 


973,820 
1,608.41:
 
1,864,600 
8,n!H 
83.109 
28,000 
6,4ï!) 
4,000 


8,610,226 
1 ii.OOO 
10,()OO 
1.500 
111,83:-; 
40,000 
1,000,000 
38,000 
7,67!} 
629.874 
1,149,\)82 


9:1,000 
3.500 
12,78ï 


716.431 
U,743 
118,86;') 
60,!"m
 
{}V
6
 
203,57 -! 


20,000 
45,000 
211,627 
300.000 
45,500 
19-!,4-f:! 
38.G3!ì 
370,40!) 
581.0
W 
481,35{} 
22,4-13 
13,0:-; 1 
1,1:;80 
10,3n;; 
3.0;;0 
l,liG 
2,!Ki3 
2,716,437 
2,675 
673.504 
2,000 
531;,:!71 
181,316 
17.201 
1,457,8(; 1 
20,000 
19H.:!()fi 
(j,4 70 
2S,;,S
 
41ioO 
1Ùn7 


973,43:; 
] 80. HI:! 
:W,OOO 
12,000 



1tELIGION 


KDIBER OF 
II
ISTERS, CHURCH EDIFICES, AND CmDll"NICANT:';-Co71tinlted. 



ll'mberø. 


DeuomiIU1t.ioD8. 


Ministers. 


f'11UTcl1es. 


H18 
I ,-Hi 1 
10-1 


Presbytcriaus. - ('Olltimttd. 
T"nitPd I'l.psbyterian...................... 
I'resbytel'ians'in enited 
'tates (South). .,. . 
Assol"Íate Reformed Hynod of the South. . . - . 
I{pfol'nwd J'resbyteriàn in t'nited States 
(Synod) .............................. 
Reformed l'resbytf'rian in North America 
(Genel'al S
.nod)..................."" 
HefOl'med Presbyterian (Covenanted)....... 
Ueformed l'resbytel'ian in "Lniteù 
:;tates and 
Canada ............................... 
Reformed Presbyterian (Russellites)....... 
RefOl'med : 
Hefol'med in America (Dutch)............. 
Heformed in t"nited States (German)....... 
Christian Refonned....................... 
Salvation AI'my............................ 
t:nited ßl'etllren: 
{'nitI'd HI'ethren in Christ. . . . . .. . ., . .. . . . . 
. 
'nit.ed tlrethren (Old Constitution) . . . . . . . . 
(nltanans ......................... . . . . . . . 
"Lniversalists ............................- 


1:!4 


33 
1 
1 


(if)S 
1,0
:! 
UG 
2,G8
 
1,897 
670 
ú;;O 
7

;; 


!111 

.!):;!I 
I:n 
113 
3G 
1 
1 


GW 
I,Utill 
14:í 
7;;3 


4,

!) 
817 
4;;9 
7G-t 


11;;,901 
:!:!::i,8UO 
11,3-1-1 
9,7UO 
{),O


 
(iO
 
2,ú\l{) 


I07,;.!H 
:.!4:
.:;-1 :ï 
IS.II!H1 
40,UO') 
2-13,8H 
2:!6,643 
71.00U 
48,4:!'1 


Denomination8. 


BODIES COXCER
I
G WHICH NO RELIABLE I
FOR
L\TIOX IS A \' AI L.-\BLE. 


Adventists: 
Evangelical ............................. 
Adven t Christians. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Church of God. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Church of God in Jesus Christ. . . ., . . ..... . 
Bap.tists:. . 
SlX Pl.lnclple.................,.......... 
Original Freewill......................... 
{'nitI'd ................................. 
(:h.ur
l
 of Christ. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
InmlÌlve .............................. 
Old Two-seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian... 
Brethren (River) : 
Old Order. or yorker..................... 
rnited Zion's Children.................... 
Brethren (l'lymou th) : 
Brethren (I)............................ 
Brethren (2)............................ 
Brethren (3)............................ 
Brethren ( 4) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Catholic Apostolic. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Chinese Temples. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Christadelphians .......................... 
Christian Missionary Association. .. . . . . . . . . . . 
Christian rnion............................ 
Chureh Triumphant (Schweinfurth)......... 
Communistic Societies: 

hal,ers ................................ 
Amana ................................. 

I:'
::'


t
 . : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : 
1'\ e\y I earia. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Altruists ............................... 
Adonai 
homo..........................' 
Chureh Tl'inmphant (Koreshan Ecc1esia)... 
Dunkards (
eventh Day)................... 
Frif'nds (Ilicksite)......................... 
Friends (Wilburlte)...................... 
Friends (Primitive)...................... 
Friends of the Temple. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
German Evangelical Protestant.............. 
Mennonites: 
Bruederhoef ............................. 
Old Amish............................... 
Apostolic ............................... 
Church of God in Christ. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Old (\'"isler)............................. 
l\If'thodists : 
Con
rf'gatiol1al (('olored).................. 
Zion rnion Apostolic. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 
Inrlf'pf'ndf'nt ............................ 
1'ew Congl'egational Methodist... . . . . . . . . . . 
3!)j 


Ministers. 


3-1 
883 
HI 
114 


14 
118 

;j 
80 
2,0-10 
300 


7 

O 


"9;:; 


IO 
I
3 


;) 
11;) 
38 
11 
4 
44 
!) 
71 
') 
IS 
17 


{) 

n 
R 

O 


Churches. 


30 
{)SU 

9 
9;) 


18 
IG7 

04 
1 -.) 
J_ 
3 .).... 
'473 


8 
2::; 


10!) 
HS 
8G 
31 
10 
47 
(j:3 
n 

!H 
I:! 


1;) 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1) 
6 
201 
5:! 

) 
4 
!,,:.) 
'-'- 


{) 
<)., 

 
IS 
1;) 


{) 

7 
14 
17 


:\lembeTS. 


1.1-17 
2;;,81 G 
(i-t ';" 
2,87
 


g37 
11.8H-t 
13.209 
8::.!;)-I 
121,34-;' 
1:.!,S;;1 
214 
5:!::i 


2.
S!) 
2,
1
 
1._3.. 
71
 
1,3U4 
I,:!7í 
7;-þ.... 
18,21 1 
38-1 


1.7
8 
1. GfH I 
2;)0 
2011 
21 
2:) 
2(1 
20;'. 
19-! 
21.!)!):! 
4,3:!!) 
232 
3-10 
36,IG6 



:Þ
 
2,O:{8 
20!) 
4ï1 
ülO 


31 !) 
2.:HH 
'> r;(jCI 
ï:O;)
 



RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


DODIES COXCERNING WHICH NO RELIABLE I
FORMATroN IS AVAILABLE-Continued. 


DenominatioDs. 


Minister.. 


Church... 


Members. 


Presbyterians: 
Associate Church of North America... . . . " 
Scbwenkfeldians ......................... 
Social Bretbren.......................... 
Spiritualists ............................ 
Theosophical Society...................... 
t?
:


s1
oI


:1 .
I
I.t
l
'
: : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : . 
Independent CongI'egations................ 


1
 
3 
17 


31 
4 
20 
334 
40 
4 
HiO 
triG 


1,0:53 
306 
913 
45,030 
6U5 
1,064 
20,000 
14,12H 


140 
54 


Religious Freedom. The provisions of ('d. The ministers, once chosen, held their 
the first con!'titutions of the States be- placeR for life, and had a legal claim 
trayed a struggle between ancient bigotry for their stipulated salaries, unless dis- 
and growing liberality. 'Vhen the Revo- missed for cause deemed sufficient by a 
lutionary 'Val' broke out, Congregation- council mutually chosen from among the 
alism constituted the established religion ministers and members of the neighbor- 
in l\IaRsachusetts, New Hampshire, and ing churches. 
Connecticut. The Church of }:ngland en- A great majority of the members of 
joyed a similar cidl support in all the the Church of England were loyalists dur- 
f'outhern colonies, and partially so in ing the Revolution, and the Church lost 
New York and New 
Tersey. Only in the establishment it had possessed in the 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Dela- Southern colonies. In South Carolina the 
ware was the equality of all PI"Otestant second constitution declared the "Chris- 
sects acknowledged, caused hy the lasting tian Protestant religion" to be the estab- 
impressions given by Roger \ViJ1iams and lished re1igion of the Statf'. All persons 
\Villiam Penn. r n the last two colonies acknowl<,dging one nod and a future state 
this equa1ity was extended to the Roman of rewards and punishments were to be 
Catholic Church. freely tolerated; and if in addition they 
The constitution of Massachusetts seem- held Christianity to be the true religion, 
ed to guarantf'e entire freedom of relig- and the Old and New Testaments to be 
ious opinions and the ('quality of all sects, inspired, they might form churches of 
yet the I('gislature was expressly author- their own entitlf'd to bf' admitted as a 
ized and implicitly required to provide part of the estab1ishment. In Maryland 
for the support of ministers, and to com- a "general and equal tax" was author- 
pel attendance on thf'ir servi('es-a clause ized for the support of the Christian re- 
against which the people of Boston pro- ligion, but no Assembly ever exercised the 
tf-sted and struggled in vain. The Ipgis- power to lay such tax. The constitutions 
lature was quick to avail itself of the of New 
Tersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
constitutional rf'quirement and permis- North Caro1ina, :-;outh Caro1ina, and Geor- 
sion. It passed laws I'ubjecting to heavy gia expressly repudiated the compulsory 
penalties any who might question received system in re1igious matters, and in the 
notions, as to the nature. attrihutes, and constitution of Virginia no mention was 
functions of the Deity, or the divine in- made of the matter. By act, in 1785, all 
spiration of any book of the Old or New religious tests in Virginia were abrogated. 
Testament, reviving, in part, the old colo- This act was framed by the earnest efforts 
niallaws against blasphemy. Similar laws cf Jefferson and Madison, seconded by the 
remained in force in Connecticut (under Baptists, Presbyterians, and other dis- 
the charter) and were re-enacted in New senters. It was to prevent an effort, fa v- 
Hampshire. ored by 'Vashington, Patrick Henry, and 
In those three States Congregationalism others, to pass a law in conformity to the 
continued to enjoy the prerogatives of an ecclesiastical system in New England, Com- 
established Church, and to be supported pelling- all to contribute to the support 
by taxes from which it was not easy for of some minist<,r. 
dissenters to escape, nor possihle except By the constitutions of New York, Dela- 
by contrihuting to t1lP support of some ware, and Maryland, priests or minis- 
other Church which they regularly attend- tf'rs of religion were disqualified from 
3!U') 
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holding any political office whatever. In in command of the naval base at Key 
Georgia they could not be members of the- West, Fla.; was promoted rear-admiral 
A!:'sembly. AIl gifts for pious uses were in November, 1898, and appointed com- 
prohibited by the constitution of ::\Iary- mandant of the Portsmouth navy-yard. 
land, except grants of land not exceeding In March, 1900, he was given command 
2 acres each, as sites for churches and of the Asiatic Station, and in this ca- 
church-yards. In several of the States pacity directed the operations of the 
rf.ligious tests were maintained. The old Cnited Stat
s naval forces in CIII
A 
prejudices against the Roman Catholic (q. v.). 
Church could not be easily laid aside. Remington, FREDERICK, artist; born in 
In New Hampshire, New Jersey, North and St. Lawrence county, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1861; 
South Carolina, and Georgia the chief offi- educated at Yale Art School and Art 
cers of State were required to be Prot- Students' League, New York City. He is 
estants. In ::\Iassachusetts and Maryland one of the foremost black-and-white artists 
all officers were required to declare their of the day and is also well known as a 
belief in the Christian religion; in South painter and sculptor. He is the author of 
Carolina in a future state of punishments Pony Tracks; Crooked Trails; Frontier 
and rewards; in North Carolina and Penn- Skcte],('s, etc. 
s
'lvania to acknowledge the inspiration of Remonetization of Silver. See MOR- 
the Old and New Testaments; and in Dela- RILL, JUSTIN S:\HTH. 
ware to believe in the doctrine of the Reno, JESSE LEE, military officer; born 
Trinity. In 1784 Rhode Island repealed in Whf'eling, 'V. Va., June 20, 1823; 
a law so repugnant to its charter, by which graduated at 'Vest Point in 1846. He 
Roman Catholics were prohibited from be- served through the war with Mexico, and 
coming voters. The old colonial laws for was severely wounded in the battle of 
the observance of Sunday as a day of rest Chapu1tepec; was appointed Professor of 
continued in force in all the colonies. The Mathematics at 'Vest Point in 1849; 
national Constitution (article vi., clause chief of ordnance in the Utah expedition 
3) declared that" no religious test shan of 1837-50. He took part in the attack on 
ever be required as a qualification to any Fort Bartow and the battles of Newbern, 
office or public trust under the l:nited Camden, ::\Ianassas, and Chantilly. At the 
Statps." At the first session of the First battle of South Mountain he commanded 
Congress, held March 4, 1789, many the 9th Corps, and while leading an as- 
amendments to the Constitution were of- sault was killed Sept. H, 1862. 
fered, and ten of them were adoptf:d and Rensselaerwyck, the seat of Patroon 
ratified by the required number of State Van Rensselaer, in Kew York, equalled in 
legislatures in Dpcember, 1791. The first population in 1638 the rest of the province 
amendment was as follows" Congress shall of New Netherland. It did not include 
pass no law respecting an estn.blishment :Fort Orange (.-\lbany), which was under 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise the direct control of the Dutch 'Vest 
thereof." This Was a direct blow at the Indian Company through the director at 
clauses dictated by bigotry in several of Fort Amsterdam. The government was 
the State constitutions, and was effectual vested in two commissaries, one of whom 
in time. acted as president, and two councillors, 
Rerney, GEORGE COLLIER, naval officer; 8ssisted by a secretary, schout-fiscal, and 
horn in Burlington, Ia., Aug. 10, 1841; marshal. The commissaries and council- 
graduated at the l:nited States Naval lors composed a court for the trial of an 
Academy in 1859; served with distinc- cases, civil and criminal, from which, how- 
tion during the Civil 'Var; was with the eyer, an appeal lay to the director and 
North and South Atlantic blockadinO' council at Fort Amsterdam. The code was 
squadrons in 1862-63; participated in 
 the Roman-Dutch law as administered in 
number of actions, including the siege Holland. The population consisted princi- 
of Battery "
agner and the attack on pally of farmers, who emigrated at their 
Fort Sumter, in 1863; waS captured dur- own expen!';e, other husbandmen sent out 
ing the assault on the latter. When the by the patroon to establish and cultivate 
,war with Spain broke out he was placed boweries, or farms, on shares or by rent, 
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and farm-seryants indentured for a term were planted in Kew Netherland when, 
of years. From the very foundation of in 16tl, Governor Kieft summoned all the 
the" Colonie," as it was called, there were mastcrs and heads of families to meet at 
disputes between the patroon and his ten- Fort Amsterdam to bear with him the 
ants, and for a long time there was a re!'ponsibility of making an unrighteous 
chF'hing of authority between the director war on the Indians. When they met, 
of the province and the commissary of the Kieft submitted the question whether a 
.. Colonie." See ANTI-RE
T PARTY; PA- murder lately committed by an Indian 
'I'ROONS. on a Hollander, for a murder committed 
Representative Government. The by a Hollander on an Indian many years 
government of Massachusetts colony, in before, ought not to be avenged; and, in 
iÜ
 popular branch, was purely demo- case the Indians would not give up the 
cratie until lö34. The freemen, dissatis- murderer, whether it would not be just 
fied by the passage of obnoxious laws by to destroy the whole village to which he 
the magistrates and clergy, sent a delega- belonged? The people chose twelve of 
tion, composed of two representatives their number to represent them. These 
from each town, to request a sight of the were .Jacques Bertyn, 1faryn Adriaensen, 
charter. Its inspection satisfied them Jan Jansen Dam, Hendrick Jansen, David 
that to the freemen, and not to the magis- Pietersen de Vries, Jacob Stoffelsen, 
trates, belonged the legislative power. Abram Molenaar, ]"'rederick Lubbel.tsen, 
TIH'Y asked the governor's opinion. He Jochem Pietersen Kuyter, Genit Dirck- 
repliefl that the freemen were now too sen, George Rapelje, and Abraham Planck 
many (not over 300) to meet as a legislat- -all Hollanders. The action of the 
ure, and also gave an opinion that the twelve was contrary to Kieft's wishes, and 
.. commons" were not yet furnished with he afterwards dissolved the first repre- 
a body of men fit to make laws. He pro- sf-ntative assembly and forbade the as- 
posed that a ccrtain number of freemen sembling of another. An appalling crisis 
should be appointed yearly, not to make in 1643 caused Kieft to call for popular 
laws, but to prefer grievances to the Court counsellors, and the people chose eight 
of Assistants, whose consent might also m
n to represent them. This second rep- 
be required to all assessments of money resentative assembly consisted of Jochem 
or grants of lands. They insisted upon Pietersen Kuyter, Jan Jansen Dam, Ba- 
less restrictcd power; and when the Gen- rent Dircksen, Abraham Pietersen, Isaac 
eral Court, composed of freemen, met, that Allerton (a Puritan who came over in the 
borly claimerl for itself all the powers JJIayflowcr, and was then a merchant in 
which the charter clearly grantcd them. New Amsterdam), Thomas Hall (another 
The magistrates were compelled to 
'ield; Englishman), Gerrit \Volfertsen, and Cor- 
and it was arranged that while all the ndius M{>ylyn, the patroon of Staten Isl- 
freemen should assemble annually for the and. 
choice of officcrs, they should be repre- On the arrival of Stuyvesant as gov- 
sented by delegates clected by the people crnor of New Netherland, he organized a 
in the other three sessions of the court council of nine men, who in a degree rep- 
to .. deal on their behalf in the public reE'ented the people. A circumstance now 
affairs of the commonwealth," and for favored the growth of republicanism in 
that purpose "to have devised to them thc colony. The finances were in such a 
the full voice and power of all the said low state that taxation was absolutely 
fr{>f>mf>n." By this political revolution necessary. The principle that "taxation 
representative goyernment was first es- without representation is tyranny" had 
tablisheð in Massachusetts. The first rep- prevailed in Holland since 1477. Stuy- 
resentative legislature, compos{>d of three yesant was compelled to re!';pect it, for he 
del{>gates from each of the eight prin- feared the States-General; so he called a 
cipal planta tion
, met wi th the magis- convention of citizf>ns (16-ti), and directed 
tratf'S in 1Tay, Hi
-t. This was th{> seeond them to clwosf' eighteen of their he!';t men 
gOYf'rnmf'nt of the kind estahlished in from whom he might select nine as rep- 
Anwriea. See ]\fARSACIIVRETTR. resentatives of the tax-payers. He h{>dged 
The germs of representative government this representative assembly as tightly as 
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possible with restrictions. The first nine 
were to choose their successors, so that he 
need not go to the people again. Thcy 
nourished the proli fic seed of democracy 
then planted. :-;tuyvesant tried to stille 
its growth; persecution promoted it. Set- 
tlers from New England were now many 
among the Dutcb, and imbibed their re- 
publican seJ11:iments. Finally, late in the 
8.utumn of 1633, nineteen delegates, who 
represented eight villages or communities, 
assembled at the City Hall in New Am- 
sterdam, without the governor's consent, 
to take measures for the public good. 
They demanded that" no new laws shall 
be enacted but with the consent of the 
people, that none shall be appointed to 
office but with the approbation of the 
people, and that obscure and obsolete laws 
shall never be revived." 
Stuyvesant, angered by what he called 
their impertinence, ordered them to dis- 
pen:e on pain of punishment, saying: 
"'Ve deriye our authority from God and 
the Company, not from a few ignorant 
subjects." The deputies paid very little 
a ttention to the wishes or commands of 
the irate governor, who was an honest 
despot. 'Yhen they adjourned they in- 
vited the governor to a collation, but he 
would not sanction their proceedings by 
his presence. They bluntly told him there 
would be another convention soon, and 
he might prevent it if he could. He 
stormed, but prudently yielded to the 
demands of the people for another con- 
wntion, and issued a call. The dele- 
ga tes met (Dec. 10, lG53) in New Amster- 
dam. Of the eight districts represented, 
four were Dutch and four English. Of 
the ninetecn delegates, ten were Dutch 
and nine English. Baxter, English secre- 
tary of the colony, led the English dele- 
gates. He drew up a remonstrance against 
the tyrannous rule of the governor. 
Stuyvesant met the severe document with 
his usual pluck. denouncing it and the 
A"Isembly, and until the end of his ad- 
ministration (Hifi-t) he was at "swords' 
points" with the representath-es of the 
people, who gradually acquired greater 
po" er. 
Representatives, HOGSE OF. See 
SPEAKER OF COXGRESS, THE, by Gen. A. '''-. 
Greely, ineJuding ex-Speaker T. B. Reed's 
article II Oll' the II Ollse Does Business. 


Reprisal, LETTERS OF, in national law. 
the authorization of the capture of prop- 
erty belonging to the HuLjeets of a. for- 
eign power in satisfaction of losses sus- 
tained by a citizcn of the capturing 
tate. 
Reprisal, TIlE. The ship that carried 
Franklin to France, having replenished in 
the port of N antes, cruised off the French 
coast and captured seYHal prizes from 
the English. The American primteers 
were permitted to enter French ports in 
cases of extreme emergency, and there to 
receive supplies only sufficient for a yoy- 
age to their own ports; but the Reprisal 
continued to cruise off the French coast 
after leaving port, and captured the Eng- 
lish royal packet between Falmouth and 
Lisbon. With this and five other prizes, 
she entered the harbor of L'Orient, the 
captain saying he intended to send them 
to America. Stormont, the English am- 
bassador to Paris, hurried to Vergennes to 
d<,mand that the captain, with his crews, 
cargoes, and ships, should be given up. 
"You have come too late," said the min- 
ister; "orders have already been sent that 
the American ship and her prizes must 
immediately put to sea." The Reprisal 
continued to cruise in European waters 
until captured in the summer of 1777. 
Republican Army, the name given the 
American army that invaded Canada in 
1776. Gen. John Thomas was sent to take 
the command of the patriot troops in Can- 
ada. He arrived at Quebec May I, 1776, 
and found 1,900 soldiers, one-half of whom 
were sick with sman-pox and other dis- 
eases. Some of them wcre also clamorous 
for a discharge, for their term of enlist- 
ment had expired. He was about to retreat 
up the St. Lawrence, when reinforce- 
ments for Carleton arrived, and the gar- 
rison of Quebec sallied out and attacked 
the Americans, who in their weakness fled 
far up the river to the mouth of the Sorel. 
There General Thomas died of small- 
pox (June 2), when the command devolved 
on General Sullivan. After meeting with 
disaster at Three Rivers, the latter was 
compelled to fly up the Sorel before an 
approaching force under Burgoyne, and he 
pressed on by Chambly to S1. John. Ar- 
nold, at Montreal, seeing approaching dan- 
ger, abandoned that city and joined Sul- 
livan at Chambly; and on June 17 all the 
American troops in Canada were at that 
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post. They were in a most pitiable plight. strated. "The extension and freedom 

early one-half of them were sick; all of trade," they said. "far from Injuring 
were half-clad, and were scantily fed with states and colonies, are their strength and 
salted meat and hard bread. The force support." The ordinance was suspended, 
was too weak to make a stand at St. John and very little Spanish jurisdiction was 
against the slowly pursuing army of Bur- exercised in Louisiana. The conduct of 
goyne, and they continued their flight to Ulloa, the derangement of business, and 
('rown Point in open boats, without awn- a sense of vassalage aroused the whole 
iugs, exposing the sick to the fiery sun and colony at the end of two years, and it was 
drenching rain. Terrib]e were their suf- proposed to make New Orleans a repub- 
ferings at Crown Point. Every spot and lic like HoIIand or Venice, with a legisla- 
every thing seemed infected with disease. tive body of forty men, and a single execu- 
For a short time the troops were poody tin>. The people of the country parif'1hes 
housed, half-naked, and inadpquate]y fpd, filled the city, and, joining those of New 
their daily rations bping raw saIted pork, Orleans, formed a numerous assembly, in 
hard bread, and unbaked flour. During which John l\filhet. his brother, Lafre- 
two months the Northern army lost, by nière, and one or two others were conspic- 
sickness and desprtion, fuIly 5,000 men, uous. They adoptpd an addre!"s to tIw 
and 5,000 were left, and were at Crown Superior Council, Oct. 2:>, ] ïGI;, rehearsing 
Point in June, 1778. So ended, in di:'!- their grievances, and in their Petition of 
aster, this remarkable invasion. Rights they claimed freedom of commerce 
Republican Government. "'hen the with the ports of France and America, 
6.000 white inhabitants of Louisiana heard and demanded the expulsion of Clloa from 
of the cession of their domain by France the colony. The address was signed by 
to Spain, by the treaty of 1763, they nearly GOO names. It was adopted by the 
formed an af'sembly of representatives council (Oct. 26); and when the French 
of each parish in the colony, which re- flag was displayed on the public square, 
solved to ask the King of France to ob- women and children kissed its folds, and 
serve their loyalty, and not sever them 900 men raised it amid shouts of "Long 
from his dominions. They sent John live the King of France; we will have no 
l\Iilhet, a wealthy merchant of New king but him." Ulloa fled to Havana, 
Orleans, as their envoy to l>aris, to pre- while the people of Louisiana made them- 
smt their petition to Choiseul; but that selves a republic as an alternative to thpir 
minister said, .. It may be France cannot renewed political connection with France. 
bear the charge of supporting the colony's They elected their own treasurer, and 
precarious existence." On 
Tuly 10, 17G5, syndics to represent the mass of the 
Antonio de Clloa wrote a letter in colony. They sent pnvoys to Paris bearing 
Havana to Npw Orleans, and announced a memorial to the French monarch (Louis 
to the authorities there that he had re- XV.), asking him to intercede between 
ceived orders to take possession of Loui- them and the King of Spain. Du Chatelet, 
siana in the name of the Spanish mon- the French ambassador in London, wrote 
arch. He landed there on March 5, 1 ï6G, to Choiseul, Feb. 24, 17G9: .. The success 
with civil officers, three Capuchin monks, of the people of New Orleans in driving 
and eighty soldiers. The colonists re- away the Spaniards is at least a good 
ceived him coldly. The French garrison example for the English colonies; may 
of 300 soldiers rpfused to enter thp Span- Hey set about following it." See ClIOl- 
i
h service. nor would the inhabitants SEl!L, ÉTIENNE FRANCOI
; NEw ORLEA
S. 
consent to give up their nationality. Republican Party. The Anti-federal- 
Ulloa could only direct a Spanish com- ists formed thp basis of the Republican 
missary to defray the expenses of govern- party after .Jefferson entered the cabinet 
n1Pnt at the cost of Spain, and to ad- of President Washington. During the dis- 
minister it under the :French flag, by old cuss ion on the national Constitution be- 
French officers. fore it was adopted the difference of 
Very soon th
 Spanish restrictive com- opinion became more and more decidedly 
nwrcial system was applied to Louisiana. marked, until, at the time when the rati- 
The merchants of New Orleans remon- fieation was consummated, the views of 
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the supporters and opposers of the ('on- claimed by seyeral communities. It is a 
!'.titution, called Federalists and Anti- mattpr of date to be settled. Michigan 
federalists, gradually crystallized into claims that it was at a State convention 
strongly oppo>>ing creeds. Jefferson came assembled at Jackson, July G, 1854, a call 
from France to take his seat in the cabi- for which was signed by more than 10,000 
net, filled with the radical sentiments of persons. The" platform" of the conven- 
the best of the French revolutionists, who tion was drawn up by Jacob 1\1. Howard 
had begun the work which afterwards as- (afterwards United States Senator), in 
sumed the aspect of revolution and the ,\'hich the extension of slavery was opposed 
REign of Terror. He came home glowing and its abolition in the District of Colum- 
with the animus of French democracy, bia agitated. The name of "Republican" 
and was shocked by the apparent indif- was adopted by the convention as that 
ference of \Yashington, Hamilton, Adams, of the opposition party. Conventions that 
and otllf'rs to the claims of the struggling took a similar course were held in Ohio, 
}'reIll'h people to the sympathy of the \Visconsin, and Yermont on .July 13, and 
Americans. He sympathized with the in :\hl!';sachusetts on .July 19, 18.34. 
ultra-rf'publicans of France, and was an For some time previous to the canvaSi 
enthusiastic admirer of a nation of en- for President in 18.;6 there were very ap- 
thusiasts. His suspicious natm'e caused parent signs of the formation of a new 
him to suspect those who differed with party. The anti-slavery element in all 
him in his political views as enemies of political parties began more than a year 
republicanism; and he had scarcely taken before to cl"J'stallize into a party opposed 
his seat in \Yashington's cabinet before lIe to tllP further extension of slavery into the 
declared his belief that some of his col- Territories of the enion. It rapidly g
th- 
leagues held monarchical views, and that ered force and bulk as the election ap- 
there was a party in the United States proached. It assumed giant proportions 
spcretly and openly in favor of the over- in the fall of 1836, and was called the 
throw of the republic. He did not hesi- Republican party. That party nominated 
tate to dpsignate Hamilton as a leader John C. Frémont, of California, for Presi- 
among them, and \Yashington was soon dent. He was defeated by James Bu- 
alarmed and mortified to find that he had chanan; but the party still increased in 
personal and political enemies in his cabi- power, and in ISüO elected its candidate- 
net. These two men soon became the ac- Abraham Lincoln. 
knowledged leadprs of opposing parties in The party held control of the national 
thp nation-Federalists and Anti-federal- executive for twenty-four consecutive 
ists-Hamilton of t1w first, .Jefferson of :r ears , under the administrations of Pres i- 
the !'econ(l. The lattpr pa}.ty took the dents Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, HaJ'es, 
title of H('IHlhli('an, or. late'r. Democratie- Garfield, and Arthur. It had previous to 
Hl'lmblican. Tlwy callt,J their opponentg IRS') lost contl"Ol now of tIle Senate, now 
the" Hriti:-;h IJ.lrty."' The lath'r }'etorted of the House of Reprpsentatives. After 
hy calling the ]1PIHIblicans the "French an interval of four ypars the Rppublicans 
party." In the Presidpntial contf'st in in 18SfJ returned to power with full con- 
]
OO the RC'pllhlic:1lls clpfpated tll(' Federal- trol of all ùepartmf'nt!'; from the execu- 
i!'t!', .\11d, after a F'ÌI"ugg'le for about twenty tive they wpre displaced in 18!)
, having 
years for political supremac,y, the Federal previously lost control of Congress. The 
party disappeared. Fenno's Ga,;:ctte was Republicans in recent years have gener- 
considered Hamilton's organ. and an op- ally, but not universally, supported a 
position journal. called the Yatio1/nZ Ga- lJigh protective tariff and federal super- 
zctte, was <;tartl'd. with Philip Frpnpau, a vision of elections. On other questions, 
poet and translating-c1f'rk in the office of like finance and civil-service reform, they 
Mr. .J('ffpr!'on. at its hf'ficl. The Repuh- ha'.p bef'n less united. The election of 
lican mpmbers of f'on!:!J'('ss w('re mostly IR!1
 appeared to indicate a reaction in 
from the 
out hf'Pl States, and the Fed- tlleir favor. In 18fJ(j the Republican par1-y 
erali!';ts from the Xorthern and Eastern. ,..'on a great popular victory. the issue 
The placp of Ow birth of thf' modern lwing financial. whcn the party stood for 
:Repuhlican party, like that of IIonl('r, is the gold standard of currency, the Demo- 
'II.-
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crats and Populists uniting for free silver. 
BE':-,ides eJecting a Prf'sident, the House and 
Senate hec(\ me Republican. In 1 gOO the 
Eepublican and Democratic candidates for 
the Presidency were rellominated, and the 
Republican (:McKinley) was re-elected. 
In 1901 the Republicans controlled both 
Houses of Congress. See BRYAN, \VILL- 
IA
[ JENNINGS; McKINLEY, \VILLIAM. 
Resaca, BATTLE OF. In his cam- 
paign in Georgia in 1864, General Sher- 
man, instead of attacking General John- 
ston at Dalton, flanked him and caused 
him to leave Dalton and take post at 
Hesaca, on the Oostenaula River, where 
the railway between Chattanooga and 
Atlanta crosses that stream. In so doing, 
General Thomas had quite a sharp en- 


RESACA 


arrival of the main army. On May 11 
the whole army was marching westward 
cf Rocky-face Ridge for Snake Creek Gap 
and Resaca. Johnston, closely pm'sued by 
Howard, had taken position behind a line 
of intrenchments at Resaca. From the 
Gap, McPherson, preceded by Kilpatrick's 
cavalry, pushed towards the same place. 
The latter was wounded in a skirmish. 
McPherson drove in the Confederate pick- 
ets, and took post on a ridge of bald hills, 
with his right on the Oostenaula River 
and his left abreast the village. Very 
soon the Confederate intrenchments were 
confronted by other National troops. 
On the ] 4 th Sherman ordered a pontoon 
bridge to be laid across the Oostenaula 
at Lay's Ferry, and directed Sweeny's di- 
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BCENE AT THK BATTLB OF RBSACA. 


gagement at Buzzard's Roost Gap on May vision to cross and threaten Calhoun, 
7. Meanwhile the Army of the Ohio farther south. At the same time Gar- 
(F:chofield) prcssed heavily on Johnston's rard's cavalry moved towards Rome. 
right, and the Army of the Tennessee Meanwhile Sherman was severely press- 
(McPherson) appeared suddenly before ing Johnston at all points, and there was 
the Confederate works at Resaca. The a general battle at Resaca during the af- 
latter were so strong that McPherson fell ternoon and evening of May 15, in which 
back to Snake Creek Valley to await the Thomas, Hooker, and Schofield took a 
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RESACA DE LA PALMA-RESERVATIONS 


principal part. Hooker drove the Con- 
federates from several fltrong positions 
and captured four guns and many pris- 
oners. That night Johnston abandoned 
Resaca, fled across the Oostenaula, firing 
the bridges behind him, and leaving as 
spoils a 4-gun battery and a considerable 
amount of stores. The Nationals, after 
taking possession of Resaca pushed on in 
pursuit. After briefly resting at two or 
three places, Johnston took a strong 
position at ALLATOONA PASS (q. v.). 
Resaea de la Palma, BATTLE OF. At 
2 A.M. on May 9, 1846, the little army 
of General Taylor, which had fought the 
Mexicans the day before at PALO ALTO 
(q. v.), were awakened from their slum- 
bers on the battle-field to l'esume their 
march for Fort Brown. The cautious 
leader prepared for attack on the way, 
for the smitten foe had rallied. He saw Blackfeet................. 
Iontana. 
Cheyenne and .\rapahoe. .. . Oklahoma. 
no traces of them until towards e.."ening, Cheyenne River........... Houth Dakota. 
when, as the Americans emerged from a Colorado River........... .Arizona. 
dense thicket, the Mexicans were dis- Colville................... Washington. 
d I Crow. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .)Iontana. 
covere strong y posted in battle order Crow Creek.............. .
outh Dakota. 
in a broad ravine about 4 feet deep Devil's Lake.............. Korth Dakota. 
and 200 feet wide, the dry bed of a series Eastern Cherokee. .. . . . . . . .Korth Carolina. 
of pools, skirted with palmetto-trees, and Flathead................. .1\Iontana. 
}<
ort Apache. . . . .. .. . ... . . .\rizona. 
called "Resaca de la Palma." \Vithin Fort Helknap............. :\Iontana. 
that natural trench the Mexicans had Fort Berthold..... . . . . . . . .North Dakota. 
planted a battery that swept the road over Fort Hall. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Idabo. 
h . h h Fort Peck.............. - . l\Iontana. 
w lC t e Americans were approaching. Grande Ronde. . . . . . . . . .. . .Oregon. 
Taylor pressed forward, and, after some Green Bay............... .Wisconsin. 

evere skirmishing, in which a part of IIoopa Valley............. California. 
h d h d d C t . IIualapai. .. . . . . . . . . .. . . . . Arizona. 
is army was engage, e 01' ere ap am Kiowa................... .Oklahoma. 
May, leader of dragoons, to charge upon Klamath................. .Oregon. 
the battery. Rising in his stirrups, May La l'ointe................ Wisconsin. 
caned out to his troops, " Remember your I,emhi................... .Idaho. 
Lower Brule............. .South Dakota. 
regiment! ::\Ien, follow!" and, dashing Mackinac................. :\Iichigan. 
forward in the face of a shower of balls l\Iescalero................ .New :\Iexico. 
from the battery, he made his powerful Mission-Tule River. . . . . . . . .California. 
black horse lea p the P ara p et. He was Navajo................... New Mexico. 
Keah Bay................ Washington. 
followed by a few of his men, whose Kevada.................. .Nevada. 
steeds made the fearful leap. They killed NeW' york................ New York. 
th g d G I L V h Nez Perci"s. . . . ., . .. ... . . . .Idaho. 
e unners, an en era a ega, w 0 Omaha and 'Vinnebago. . . . .l\cbraska. 
was about to apply a match to one of the 

age.................... Ok!ahoma. 
pieces, and 100 men were made prisoners lima.................... .Arlzona. 
by the troops and marched in triumph Pine Ridge............. . . .South Dakota. 
within the American lines. The battle Ponca, Pawnee. Otoe, and 
Oakland. _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Oklahoma. 
grew fiercer every moment. The chapar- pottawattomie and Great 
ral, an almost impenetrable thicket near, Nemaha. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Kansas. 
wa . s swarming with ),!<>xicans and blazing Pueblo and JicariIIa. . . . . . . .New :\Iexico. 
th th fi f Puyallup. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . WaRhington. 
WI e re 0 their muskets. Finally, Quapaw.............. . Indian Tel'l'itOl'Y. 
after a fearful Rtrug
]e, the camp and Rospbud.............. . South Dakota. 
headquarters of General Arista were capt- Hound Valley....... .'... Califomia. 
d d th 1\-'" . I Sac and }<"OX. . . . . . . . . . . . . . Iowa. 
UTe an e .JueXlcans comp eteIy routed. Sac and Fox. . . . . . . . . . . . . . Oklahoma. 
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Arista fled, a solitary fugitive, and es- 
caped across the Rio Grande. So sudden 
had been his discomfiture that his plate 
and correspondence, with al'ms, equip- 
ments, and ammunition for severa] thou- 
sand men, besides 2,000 horses, fell into 
the hands of the victors. La Vega and 
some other captive officers were sent to 
K ew Orleans on parole. The Mexicans 
having been l'einforced during the night 
oj the 8th, it was estimated that they had 
7,000 men on the batHe-field; the Ameri- 
cans Jess than 2,000. The fonner lost, 
iu killed, wounded, and prisoners, about 
1,000; the latter, llO. The )'Iexican army 
was broken up. See ::\IEXICO, 'YAR WITH. 
Reservations, INDIAN. In 1000 the 
Indian reservations in the United States 
comprised the foHowing: 



RESOL UTIONS OF '98 


San Carlos............... .Arizona. 
San tee. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . N' ebraska. 
Seminole. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .Florida. 
Shoshone. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Wyoming. 
SUetz. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Oregon. 
Sisseton. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . South Dakota. 
Southern Pte............ . Colorado. 
Standing Rock........... .North Dakota. 
Tongue River............. Montana. 
Tulalip. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . '" . Washington. 
Uintah and Ouray........ Utah. 
Umatilla. ... ... .. . . . .. . .. .Oregon. 
Union... .. ... . .. .. .. ..... Indian Territory. 
Walker River Reservation. . Nevada. 
'Warm Springs............ Oregon. 
'Western Shoshone........ .Nevada. 
White Earth............. Minnesota. 
Yakima. ........ ......... .Washington. 
Yankton. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . South Dakota. 


ure of redress." Then followed five reso- 
lutions practically applying to three acts 
of Congress--Qne to punish counterfeiters 
of bills of the United States Bank, and 
one to the Alien and Sedition laws. For 
various reasons assigned, thesc acts were 
pronounced" not law, but altogether void, 
and of no force." Another asserted the 
right of the States to judge of infractions 
and their remedy, not merely as matter 
of opinion, but officially and constitution- 
ß Hy, as parties of the compact, and as the 
foundation of important legislation. The 
seventh resolution postponed "to a time 
of greater tranquillity" the "revisal and 
correction" of sundry other acts of Con- 
Resolutions of '98. The famous" Ken- gress alleged to have been founded upon 
tucky Resolutions" (see KENTUCKY) and an unconstitutional interpretation of the 
"Virginia Resolutions" of 1798 afforded right to impose taxes and excise, and to 
ground for the doctrine of State suprem- provide for the common defence. 
acy down to the breaking-out of the Civil The eighth resolution directed the ap- 
War in 18Gl, The organization of a pro- pointment of a committee of correspond- 
visional army 'to fight France, and the ence, to communicate the resolutions to 
passage of the Alien and Sedition laws of the several States, and to inform them 
the summer of 1708, brought forward into that the State of Kentucky, with all her 
pl'ominence bold men, leaders in communi- esteem for her "co-States" and for the 
ties, who were ready to support secession Union, was determined "to submit to 
and nu11ification schemes. Among these lmdelegated, and, consequently, unlimited 
was John Taylor, of Caroline, a Virginia powers, in no man or body of nH'
n on 
statesman, who boldly put forth his ad- earth; that in the case of an abuse of 
"anced views. Mr. Jeft'el'son finally sym- the delegated powers, the members of 
pathized with him, and at a conference the general government being chosen by 
held at J\Ionticello, towards the close of the people, a change by the people would 
October, 1798, between the latter and be the constitutional remedy; but when 
George and \Vilson C. Nicholas, they de- powers are assumed which have not been 
termined to engage Kentucky to join Vir- delegated, a nullification of the act is the 
ginia in an "energetic protestation right remedy; and that every State has a 
against the constitutionality of those natural right, in cases not within the 
laws." Mr. ,Jefferson was urged to sketch compact, to nullify, of their Own author- 
nsolutions accordingly, which 'V. C. ity, all assumptions of power by others 
Nicholas, then a resident of Kentucky, within their limits." The resolution au- 
agreed to present to the legislature. Hav- thorized and instructed the committee 
ing obtained the solemn assurance of the of correspondence to call upon the "co- 
Nicholas brothers that it should not be States,"" to concur in declaring those acts 
known from whence the resolutions came, void and of no force, and each to take 
Jefferson drafted them. measures of its own for providing that 
The first declared that the national Con- neither these acts, nor any other of the 
stitution is a compact between the States, general government, not plainly and in- 
as States, by which is created a general tentional1y authorized by the Constitu- 
government for special purposes, each tion, shall be exercised within their re- 
State reserving to itself the residuary epective territories." 
mass of power and right, and "that, as The first resolution teaches the doctrine 
in other cases of compact between parties that the Constitution, instead of being a 
having no common judge, each party has form of government. as it purports to be, 
an equal right to judge for itself, as wen is simply a compact or treaty; and, sec- 
of infractions as of the mode and meas- ondly, that the parties to it are not, as 
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1tESTRAINING ACTS-REVENU
 


the Constitution itself expressly declares, straining all the other provinces, except- 
" the people of the United States," but only ing three, in their trade and commerce. 
the Stat('s as political corporations. The The three exemptcd colonies, regarding the 
logical effect of this doctrine, practically, cxception as a bribe to induce them to 
would be to destroy the Union, and rele- oppose thc measures of the other colonies, 
gate it to the barren desert of the Articles spurned the proffered favor, and submit- 
of Confederation, or anarchy under the ted to the restraints imposed upon their 
name of government. These resolutions neighbors. The excepted colonies were 
-the 1;;'8t two modified by Nicholas- New York, Delaware, and North Carolina. 
passed the Kentucky legislature, Nov. 14, The ministers were disappointed in their 
1 i!J8, with only two or three dissenting calculations on the moderation of New 
yotes. These nullification doctrines were York, for at that time its Assembly was 
echoed by the Yirginia legislaturp, Dec. preparing to assert the rights of the col- 
2-1-, in a series of resolutions drafted by ony in the very important matter of taxa- 
:Madison, and offered by John Taylor, of tion. 
Caroline, who, a few months before, had Retaliation, TilE. Lieutenant Bain- 
suggested the idpa of a Reparate con fed- bridge, in the Rf'taliatiol/, was cruising off 
cracy, to be composed of Yirginia and Guaùeloupe, \V. 1., late ill 17!JR, 'w}wn he 
North Carolina. l\Iadison's resolutions fell in with a French squadron, which he 
were more general in their tenus, and al- took to be British vessels. \Yhen he dis- 
lowed hÜitude in their interp}'etation. covered his mistake it was too late to 
They were passcd, after a warm debate, a,'oid trouble, and two French frigates 
by a vote of 100 to G3 in the House of (rolontaire anù L'lnsurgente) attackcd 
Dplegates, and 14 to 3 in the Senate. and captured the Retaliation. The In- 
They were sent to the other States, ac- sltrgente was one of the swifest vessels 
companied by an address, drawn, prob- on the ocean. Rhe immediately made 
ably, by Madison, to which an answer chase after two American f\hips. Bain- 
was soon put forth, signed hy fifty-eight bridge was a prisoner on the Yolontaire. 
of the minority. Keither the Senators "\Yhat are the armaments of the two Yes- 
nor Representatives in Congress horn sds 1" asked tI1e French commander, as he 
Kentucky wntured to lay the nullify- and Bainbridge wcre watching the In- 
ing resolutiom; bpfore their respective st 1 rgc1ltc gaining on the Americans. He 
Houses; nor did the resolutions of Ken- quickly }'eplied, "Twenty-eight 12's and 
tncky or Yirginia find favor with the twenty 9's." This was double the force, 
other legislaturcs. See KENTL'"CKY RESO- and startled the commander, who was 
LPTIOXS. senior captain of the lnsltrgente. He im- 
Restraining Acts. Alarmed by the pro- mediately signalled his vessel to give up 
cpedings of the Continental Congress, late the chase, and the Americans escaped. 
in li74, and the movements in 
cw Eng- Bainbridge's deceptin reply cost him only 
land. the British ministry, early in 17i!), a few curses. The Retaliation was the 
tGok vigorous measures to assert its power first vessel captured during the war. See 
in coprcing the English-American colonies BAINBRIDGE, \YILLlA?I. 
into submission. Lord North, the pre- Reuterdahl, HENRY, artist; born in 
micr, introduced into Parliament a bill Sweden, Aug. 12. 1871. He was a war cor- 
to restrain the trade and commerce of the respondent during the progress of the 
]'\pw England provinces to Great Britain, American-Spanish \Var, and has been a 
Ireland. and the British 'Vpst Indips, and contributor to the magazines. He is 
to prohibit them from carrying on any well known through his pictures of the 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland and naval battles of the American-Spanish 
other placps. nnder certain conditions and \Var. 
for a limited time. The bilI was adopted Revenue, PUBLIC. In 17G4 the in- 
hy a large ma.iorit
r. Soon afterwards, crease of smuggling became so prejudicial 
(111 heing assnred that t11P res1 of the to the British revenue that the govern- 
eolonif's nphf'Id thp }\ew-Englanders in ment made a regulation rpquiring the 
their rebellious procepdings, a !-f'cond bill commanders of vessels stationed on the 
was passed, similar to the first, for re- ('oasts of England, and eVen those ships 
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REVENUE, PUBLIC 


de!'tinC'd for the :Engli!'h-American col- of \Yashington. On April R, lïSn, :Mr. 
onies, to perform the functions of rev- l\ladison offered a n'solution for laying 
enue officers, and to conform themselves specific duties on imported rum and other 
to the rules established for the protection !'pirituous liquors, wines, tea, coifee, sugar, 
of tlw cUHtoms. Thc oppressions prac- 11I0lasHes, and 1)('l'llI:'r, the amount being 
ti!'.ed under this law called forth loud left blank; and imposing ad 1"ItlOrc/n duties 
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complaints in all the colonies. In the ex- on all other articles imported, and a ton- 
pcution of it naval commanders seized and nage duty on all vessels, with a disc'rimina- 
confiscated the cargoes prohibited and tion in favor of all wsscls owned wholly in 
those that WP1"e not, imliscriminately. the United States, and an additional dis- 
The law soon destroyed a lucrative and crimination behnen foreign vessels. Í:l- 
110nest commerce betwpen the :English, vorable to those countries having comnwr- 

panish, and li'renC'h colonies. \"hen the cial treatie'! with the United Statp8. TIH' 
:English colonics felt the disastrous effects debates on this question revealed mudl 
of thp law, they resolved not to purchase, information concerning the industries of 
in future, any English stuffs with which the Americans; and the tariff which grew 
they had he('n accustomed to clothe them- out of it still lies at the bottom of our 
selves, anù, as far as possible, to use only existing revenue system. At that time, 
domestic manufactures. So faithfully was however, tIle idea of levying duties for 
this resolution adhered to in Boston that the protection of American inùustry was 
the consumption of British merchandise rIOt put forth; it was simply for revenue. 
was diminshed, in 17G4, more than The question of the ability of Ule United 
$50,000. States to coerce foreig-n nations by means 
The all-important suLject of a public of commercial restrictions, as in the case 
revenue to replenish the empty treasury of non-importation agreements before the 
of tIle United States was acted upon by Revolution, was earnestly discussed at 
the first Congress, before the inauguration this time. 
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The public revenue of the United States 
is now derived from three general sources. 
The sources and amounts for the fiscal 
J'ear ending June 30, 1904, were: Cus- 
toms, $2G2,013,079; internal revenue, 

:?32,873,721 ; and miscellaneous, $46.- 
G28,843-total, $541.515,644. Under the 
war revenue act, which went into effect 
on July 13, 1808, and was greatly modi- 
fied on July 1, 1001, the sum of $310,- 
0.33.363 was collected up to June 1, 1901. 
The sources of internal revenue and their 
several amounts in 1903-04 were as fol- 
lows: From spirits, $135,779.720; tobac- 
co, $44,655.801; fermented liquors, $40,- 
OR3,458; and miscellaneous, $46,6
8.843. 
In H}Oo-OI the total revenue was $587,- 
ô85,337, which included $40,194,641 of 
 . 
 . : 
war stamp taxes. ' 
Revere, JOSEPH ""ARREN, grandson of 
 
Paul Revere; born in Boston, :\Iay 17, 
1812; was an officer in the United States 
navy, 1828-50. During the Civil War he 
became colonel of a New Jersey regiment, 
and was promoted brigadier-general in 
1862. He was court - martialled in 1863, 
but the sentence was revoked by President 
Lincoln in 1864. Rc,-ere r
tired to private 
life in 18G4, and died in Hoboken, N. J., 
April 20, 1880. 
Revere, PAUL, patriot; born in Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 1, li35. \Vas descended from 
the Huguenots, and ,vas educated in his 
father's trade of goldsmith. In the French 
and Indian \Yar he was at Fort Edward, 
on the upper Hudson, as a lieutenant of 
artillery, and on his return he established 
himself as a goldsmith, and, without in- 
Etruction, became a copper-plate engraver. 
]If' was one of four engravers in America 
.when the Revolutionary \Var broke out. 
Re had engraved, in 176(;, a print emblem- 
lItic of the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in released. Longfellow made R
vere's mid- 
1767 another called (( The Sevent
en Re- night ride the subject of his wen-known 
scinders." He published a print of the poem. He served in the military corps 
Boston massacre, in 1 770, and from that for the defence of his State, and after the 
time became one of the most active op- war he cast church bells and cannon; anù 
ponents of the acts of Parliament. Re- he founded the copper-works at Canton, 
vere engraved the plates, made the press, :Mass., afterwards carried on by the 
and printed the bills of credit, or paper Revere Copper Company. He was the 
money, of l\Iassachusetts, issued in 1775; first in the United States to smelt copper 
he also engrayed the plates for the" Con- ore and roll it into sh('('tR. In Ii!)!) 
tinental money." He was sent b:r the Revere, as gTanù master of th(' masonic 

ons of Liberty, of Boston, to confer with order, laid the cornel'-stone of the Rtatc- 
tll('ir brethren in New York and PhiJa- house in Boston. Ill' dieù ill Boston, ::\Iass., 
delphia. Early in 1775 the Provincial :\Iay 10, 1818. 
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REVERE 


Congress sent him to Philadelphia to learn 
the art of making powder, and on his rc- 
turn be set up a mill. The president of 
the Congress ( Joseph Warren) chose 
Revere as one of his trusted messeng<'l's 
to warn the people of Lexington and Con- 
cord of the expedition sent thither by 
Gage (April IS, 1775), and to tell Adams 
and Hancock of their danger. He was 
made a prisoner while on his way from 
I
exington towards Concord, but was soon 
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PAUL RF:VF:RE AT LEXDiGTOY. 


Revolution, DIPLO
IACY OF THE. As Americans began to contemplate the neces- 
soon as the idea of independence had taken sity of foreign aid, material and moral. 
the practical shape of a rcsolution anrl The Congress appointed a sccret com- 
declaration adopted by Congrcss, the mittee of correspondence for the purpose, 
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and sent Silas Deane upon a half-com- 
mercial, half-diplomatic mission to France. 
Franklin was at first opposed to seeking 
foreign alliances. .. A virgin Rtate," he 
said, "I!!hould preserve the virgin char- 
acter, and not go about suitorin
 for al- 
liances, but wait with decent dignity for 
the application of others." But Franklin 
soon became the chief suitor in Europe, for 
in the autumn of 1776 he was sent a:; 
,. commissioner" to France to seek an al- 
liance and material aid. The aid was 
furnished through Beaumarchais, at first 
secretly, and afterwards by the govern- 
ment openly. The American commission- 
ers proposed a treaty of alliance with 
France, but the French government hesi- 
ta ted, for it did not then desire an open 
rupture with England; but when the 
news of the defeat and capture of Bur- 
goyne's army, late in 1777, reached 
France, the King no longer hesitated, and 
a treaty of amity, commerce, and alli- 
ance was consummated in February, 
1778. 
The recognition of the independence of 
the "l'nited States involved France in war 
with England, and the latter sent com- 
missioners to negotiate with the Ameri- 
cans for peace. The terms were not satis- 
factory, and the mission failed. The 
French government pressed Rpain to join 
in espousing the cause of the Americang, 
but that power hesitated, because a sup- 
port of such a republican system in Amer- 
ica might be dangerous to the integrity of 
her own colonial system in that part of 
the world. In this feeling France ha.l 
been alike cautious, and for the same rea- 
sons. They had agreed that while it 
would not be politic to invade the rights 
of the British crown, they would evade 
the obligations of treaties, for both had 
a mischie,.ous intent to foment the dis- 
turbances between England and her Ameri- 
can colonies. While doing this secretly, 
they held the language of honest neu- 
trality. "-hen, therefore, France had de- 
termined openly to espouse the cause of 
the Americans, Spain was urged to do 
likewise; but the Spanish Court could not 
be persuaded to go beyond a certain point. 
The French minister, with keen prescience, 
saw ultimate independence for America, 
while the Spanish Court dreaded such a re- 
sult, 


:Meanwhile the Continental Congress had 
sent John Jay as ambassador to Spain, to 
win the active friendship of that power. 
He could efi"ect nothing; and it was well he 
did not, as subsequent events manifested. 
.From the time of the treaty of alliance 
with France, the action of Spain towards 
the United States was selfish, hypocritical, 
and often sullen. She declared war 
against England for her own selfish pur- 
pose, but it worked in favor of the Ameri- 
cans by keeping British troops employed 
e]sewhere than in America. The Count 
d'_-\randa, the Spanish minister in France, 
who had watched the course of events with 
keen vision from the beginning to the end 
of the American war for independence, 
suggested to his sovercign, as an antidote 
to American independence, the formation 
of the Spanish-American colonies into in- 
dependent Spanish monarchies. He said, 
in reference to the treaty of peace in 1783: 
"TllP indeppndence of the English colo- 
nies has bpen, then, recognized. It is for 
me a subject of grief and fear. France 
has but few possessions in America; but 
she was bound to consider that Spain, her 
most intimate ally, had many, and thd 
she now stands exposed to terrible re- 
verses. From the beginning France has 
acted against her true interests in en- 
couraging and supporting this indepen- 
dence, and so I ha Ye often declared to the 
ministers of this nation." 
'Yhen the armed neutrality was pro- 
posed in 1780, the Americans gladly join- 
pd the European powers with Uwir moral 
influence (all they C'Ould then give), for 
it would aid themselves by weakening Eng- 
land. Its results were disappointing to the 
other powers, but it added to the open 
enemies of England. The Congress. in in- 
structions to Dana at St. Petersburg, had 
said: "You will readily perceive that it 
must be a leading and capital point, if 
these United States shall be formally ad- 
mitted as a party to the convention of the 
neutral maritime powers for maintaining 
the freedom of commerce." Thus early, 
while yet fighting for independence, the 
American statesmen assumed the dignity 
and used the lang-uage of the representa- 
tives of a powerful nation, which they 
certainly e),. pected to form. 
The Amerieans had opened negotia- 
tions with tIle States-Gencral of HolIanr1 
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for a treaty as early as 1778. William, following he had completed the negotia- 
brother of Richard Henry and Arthur tion of a treaty with Holland, and 8igned 
Lee, had begun the discussion of such a it with great satisfaction. It was a 
treaty with Van Berkel, the pensionary "Treaty of Alliance between their High 
of Amsterdam. This negotiation with a l\Iightinesses the States - General of the 
single province was made in secre.!. Lee United Netherlands and the Lnited Stat
s 
had no authority to sign a treaty, nor of America." This treaty was not alto- 
could the expression of a single province gether dependent upon the alliance of the 
bind the Duteh Republic. Finally, Henry United States with France, and was a step 
Laurens was sent by Congress to negotiate forward in the march of the former tow- 
a treaty with the States-General, but was ards independent national existence. The 
captured while crossing the Atlantic, and final great act in the diplomacy of the 
imprisoned in England. Then John Adams Revolution was the negotiation of a treaty 
was sent for the purpose to The Hague. of peace with England. In their foreign di- 
}
arly in 1782, through the joint exertions plomacy the Congress had been greatly aid- 
of 1\11'. Adams and the French minister ed at almost every step by the enlightened 
at The Hague, the provinces, one after an- wisdom, prudence, and firmness of Count 
other, consented to the public recognition Gravier de Vergennes, who was a faith- 
of :Mr. Adams, and so openly recognized ful servant of his King, while he earnestly 
the independence of the United States. desired the boon of the enjo
'111ent of ra- 
He was publicly introduced to the Prince tional liberty for all peoples. He died 
of Orange on April 22, 1782. In October soon after the peace. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Revolutionary War, the popular name 
flf the struggle of the American colonies 

gainst Great Britain for independence in 
1775-83; also known in American his- 
tory as the first war for independence. 
For a detailed statement of causes the 
rpader is referred to DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. The following is a chrono- 
logical record of the war: 
Dattle of Lexington, Mass., at dawn of 
April 1
, lï7ã 
CoJ. Samuel II. Parsons and Benedict 
Arnold plan, at Hartford, Conn., the 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
AprH 27. 1775 
Arnold leads his company from New 
Haven to Boston, arriving........ 
April 2f>, 1775 
Fort Ticonderoga captured by Ethan 
Allen ..................... !\Iay 10, 1775 
Crown Point, N. Y., captured by Ameri- 
cans........... ........... . May 12, 1775 
Amel"Ïcans under Benedict Arnoid capt- 
ure St. John, Canada..... . May 16, 1775 
British Generals Howe, Clinton, and 
nur
oyne arrive at Boston from En
- 
land with troops........... May 2fí, 177:'> 
Congress votes to raise 20,000 men.. 
June 14. 1775 
Geor
e "'ashington is unanimously 
elected hy Congress commander-in- 
chief of thp American forces. June lfí. 1775 
Battle of Bunkpr HilI. June ]6-17; anò 
huming of Charlestown... .June 17. 177;) 
Upsolved hy Congress, .. Tl1at a sum not 


exceeding two million of Spanish mill- 
ed dollars be emitted by Congress In 
bills of credit for the defence of 
America." . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . June 22, 1775 
Wasl1ington takes command of tIle army 
at Cambridge........ ....... .July 3. 177;5 
Declaration by Congress, the causes and 
necessity for taking up arms. . July 6. 1775 
First provincial vessel commissioned 
for naval warfare in the Revolution, 
sent out by Georgia....... .July 10, 177:> 
Importation of gunpowder, saltpetre, 
sulphur, and fire-arms permitted by 
act of f'ongress............July 15, 1775 
Georgia joins the United Colonies.... 
July 20. 177;-) 
Franklin's plan of confederation and 
perpetual union. .. TIle United Colo- 
nies of North America," considered 
by Congress............... .July 21, 17ï5 
Congress resolves to establish an army 
hospital...................July 27,1775 
llrlUsl1 vessel, the Betsy, surprised by 
a Carolina privateer off St. Augustine 
bar, and 111 barrels of powder capt- 
ured ........................ Aug., 177á 
Kln
 Issues a proclamation for suppress- 
ing rebellion and sedition in tIle 
colonies. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Aug. 23. 1775 
American troops under Gen. Ri('hard 
Montgomery sent into Canada to cut 
off British supplies............ Sept., 1775 
Col. Benedict Arnold. with a force of 
about 1.]00 mpn. marches against 
Quebec 'ria Kennebec River. . . . SPpt.. 1775 
English ship 
pized off Tybee J
land. 
Ga., hy tllP Libf'J.ty ppoplp, with 2:;0 
barrels of powller. . . . . . . . . . Sept. 17, 177;'; 
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British capture Col. Ethan Allen and, Resolution introduced in Congress by 
thirty-eight men near Montreal. , . . . . Wehard Henry Lee, that.. the Vnited 
::;ept. 
5, li75 Colonies are amI ought to be free and 
Bristol, R. I., bombarded...... Oct. 7, li75 independent ::;tates: that they are ab- 
Gen. "'illiam Howe supersedes Genel'3l solved from all allegiance to the 
Gage as commander of the British British crown, and that their political 
army in America, who embarks for connection with Great Britain is and 
England .................. Oct. 10. 1775 ought to be totally dissolved ,. . . . . 
Falmouth, Me., burned by British.... June 7, 1ii6 
Oct. 18, 1775 Committee appointed by Con
ress to 
St. John. Canada, surrenders to Amer- prepare a form of confederation.... 
kans under :\Iontgomery..... Nov. 2, 1775 June 11, 1771i 
Congress orders a battalion to protect Committee appointed by Congress to 
Georgia .................. .Nov. 4, 1775 draw up a Declaration of Indepen- 
British fleet repulsed at Hampton, Ya., dence .................... June 11, 1776 
Oct. 25. 1775, and Lord Dunmore de- Board of war and ordnance appointed 
cIares open war............ .Kov. 7, 1775 by Congl'ess, consisting of five mem- 
Xight attack of the British vessels bel's, viz.: Juhn Adams, Roger Sher- 
'Tamar and Cherokee on the schooner man, Benjamin Harrison. James 'HI- 
Defelice, in Hog Island Channel, S. C. son, and Ed\\ ard Rutledge; Richard 
Kov. 12, 177:; Peters elected secretary..... June 12, 1776 
Americans under 1\1ontgomery capture American forces under General Sulli- 
:\Iontreal .................. Nov. 13, 1775 van retire from Canada to Crown 
Benjamin Harrison, Benjamin Franklin, Point. N. Y.............. .June 18, 177(; 
Thomas Jobnson. John Dickinson, Unsuccessful attack on Fort ":\Ioultrie 
and John Jay, appointed by Congress by British fleet under Sir Peter 
a committee for secret correspondence Parker ................... June 2S, 1776 
with friends of America in Great Declaration of Independence adopted by 
Britain. Ireland, and other foreign Congress ................... July 4, 1771i 
nations............... .... .Nov. 29, 1775 Declaration of Independence read to the 
Battle of Great Brid
e, Ya... Dec. 9, 1775 army in New York by order of Gen- 
Congress appoints Silas Deane. John eral Washington... ......... .July 9, 177G 
Langdon, and Christopher Gadsden, British General Lord Howe lands 10.- 
a committee to fit out two vessels 000 men and forty guns near (;raves- 
of war, 
ov. 25, orders thirteen ves- end. L. I.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Aug. 22, 177fì 
sels of war built and appoints Esek Battle of Long Island.....,. .Aug. 27, 177ft 
Hopkins commander... ..... .Dec. 13, 1775 Washington withdraws his forces from 
Bl'itish vessE-ls driven from Charleston Long Island to the city of Xew York. 
Harhor, 
. C., by artillery company Aug. 29-30, 17i6 
under Colonel :\Ioultrie, stationed on Congress resolves" that all Continental 
Haddrell's Point............. Dec.. 1775 commisslol]S in which hel'etofore the 
American forces united under 1\1ont- words '"[Tnlted Colonies' have been 
gomery and Arnold repulsed at Que- used, bear hereafter the words 'rnit- 
bec; General :\Iontgomery killed.... I'd States"'................Sept. 9, 1776 
Dec. 31, 1775 Americans evacuate New York ('itv. 
Washington unfurls the first rnion flag Sept. '14, 1776 
of thirteen stripes at Camhridge, British repulsed at narlem Heights... 
Mass. .....................Jan. 1,1776 Sept. 16, 17ïG 
Norfolk, Va., partly burned by Gov- Benjamin Franklin. Silas Denne. and 
ernor Dunmore. ...... ..... . .Jan. 1, l'i7G Arthur Lee appointed ambassndors to 
Battle of :\Ioore's Creek. N. C.: :\Ic- the Court of Frnnce. . . . . . . . Sept. 2:?, n7G 
Donald's lo
-alists routed by militia; Nathan Hale executed as a spy at New 
!':eventy killed and wounded. . Feb. 27, 17'i6 York. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
ept. 2:!, 1776 
Silas Deane appomted political agent to Battle on Lake Champlain; British vie- 
thI' French Court......... .:\Iarch 2, 1770 tory................... .Oct. 11-13, 17itj 
Howe evacuates Boston. . . . . . :\Iarch 17, 1776 Thaddeus Kosciuszko. a Pole, arrives; 
Congress authorizes privateering...... recommended to "'ashin
ton by Dr. 
1\1arch 23. 1776 Franklin; appointed colonel of en- 
Congress orders the ports open to all gineers by Congress........ 0C't. 18, 177G 
nations ................... April 6, 1776 Battle of White Plains, N. Y.; Uritish 
X orth Carolina declares for Indppen- victory ................... Oct. 28, 1776 
dence .................... April 22, 17'i6 Franklin salls for France in the Rc- 
American forces under Gen. John prisul, of sixteen guns, one of the new 
Thomas retire from the siege of Que- Continental frig-ntes. the first na- 
hec ........................ 1\1ay 6, 1776 tional vessel to appear In the East- 
Rhode Island, May 4: Massnchusetts, ern Hemisphere................ Oct., 1776 

Iny 10: and Yir
inia, May 14, de- Con
ress authorizes the ralsin
 of 
clare for independence............. 17'i6 :j:fí.OOO,OOO by lottery for expenses of 
Congress advises ea(.h colony to form the next campai
n.......... 1\'ov. 1, 17'iG 
a government independent of Great Fort "Tashln
ton on the Hudson capt- 
Britain.......,.......... . May 15, 1776 ured by the British........ . Nov. 16, 1776 
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Americans evacuate Fort Lee, Nov. 18, 
and retreat across New Jersey to 
Pennsylvania................ . Nov., 1776 
Eight thousand British troops land and 
take possession of Uhode Island.... 
Nov. 28, 1776 
Washington with his forces crosses 
the Delaware into Pennsylvania.... 
Dec. 8, 1776 
Sir Peter Parker takes possession of 
Hhode Island, and blockades the 
American fleet at Providence ..... 
Dec. 8, 177ò 
Maj.-Gen. Charlf'S Lee captured by 
British at Baskingridge, N. J..Dec. 12 177f; 
Battle of Trenton, N. J....... . Dec. 26, 1776 
Congress resolves to send commission- 
ers to the courts of Vienna, Spain, 
Prussia, and Tuscany. . ... . . . Dec. 30. 1776 
Battle of Princeton. . . . . . . . . . . . Jan. 3, 1777 
'Yashington's army encamps for the 
winter at Morristown. . . . . . . . . . Jan., 1777 
Americans under Geneml Maxwell capt- 
ure Elizabethtown, N. .T.... .Jan. 2
, 1777 
Letters of marque and reprisal granted 
by England against American ships. . 
Feb. 6. 1777 
Five vessels belonging to a British 
supply fleet are sunk near Amboy, 
N. J.......................Feb. 26, '777 
Vermont declares itself an independent 
State, Jan., 1777, and presents a peti- 
tion to Congress for admission into 
the confederacy, which was denied.. 
April 8, 1777 
Danhury, f'onn.. destl"Oyed by troops 
under ex-Governoz' Tryon. '" April 26. 1777 
('olonel Meigs, with whale-boats from 
Guilford, attacks the British forces 
at Sag Harbor. dpstz'oying vessels and 
stores and taking ninety prisoDf'rs... 
May 23. 1777 
Stars and Stripes adopted by Congress. 
June 14, 1777 
British under General Howe evacuate 
JS'ew Jersey, cl'ossing to Staten Island. 
June 30, 1777 
Britii'lh under Burgoyne appear before 
Ticonderoga ................ July 1, 1777 
Amel"ican garrison withdraw f,'om 
Xew york........... _ . . . . . . July 6, 1777 
Battle of IIuhbardton. Vt...... .July 7. 1777 
nritish Gen. Richarrt Prf'scott surprised 
and captured near Newport by Lieu- 
tenant-ColOIwl Harton...... July 10, 1777 
Miss Jane Mcf'rea captured by Ind- 
ians in British employ at Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y., and shot and scalped.. 
.Tuly 27, 1777 
On the approach of BUI'goYlle General 
Schuyler evacuates Fort Y.
dward, and 
rf'treats down the lluòson Valley... 
July 29, 1777 
Gpneral Lafayette, who volunteers his 
!'f'rvices to Congress, Is commissionf'd 
major-generaL............ .July 31, 1777 
Lafayette IntroduC'ed to "'ashington in 
Philadelphia, and attached to his per- 
sonal stal'!'. . . . . . . .. . . .. .. . . . Aug. 3. 
Battle of Oriskany, N. Y...... Aug. 6. 
Battle of Bennington, Vt..... .Aug. 16, 


Gen. Philip Schuyler succeeded by Gen. 
Horatio Gates in command of the 
Korthern army............ . Aug. H), 1717 
General Arnold sent to relieve Fort 
Schuyler. invested by British under 
St. Leger, who retreats and returns 
to 
IontreaI............... .Aug. 22, 1777 
Battle of Brandywine, Washington de- 
fea ted ................... Sept. 11, 1777 
Count Pulaski commissioned brigadier- 
general by Congress. . . . . . . . Sept. 15, 1777 
BatUe of Stillwater, N. Y.; Indecisive. . 
Sept. 19, 1777 
Three hundred of Wayne's troops 
slaughtered at Paoli..... Sept. 20-21, 1777 
British army occupies Philadelphia.... 
Sept. 27. 177i 
Battle of Germantown; Americans re- 
pulsed ....... _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . Oct. 4, 1777 
Forts Clinton and 
Iontgomery captured 
by the British.._...........Oct. 6,17i7 
Battle of Saratoga, N. Y.. . . . . . . Oct. 7, 1777 
General Burgoyne's army surrenders.. 
Oct. 17, 17ï7 
Successful defence of Fort Mifflin and 
Fort Mercer............ . Oct. 22-23, 1777 
Congress creates a new board of war, 
General Gates presiding....... . Oct., 1777 
Articles of f'onfederation adopted. .. 
Nov. 15. 1777 
Ji'orts 
Iiffiin and :\Iercer besieged by the 
British and captured.... .Nov. 16-20, 1777 
Congress recommends to the several 

Hates to raise by taxes $5,000,000 
for the succeeding year....... . Nov., 1777 
Howe leaves Philadplphla with 14,000 
men to drive Washington from his 
position at Whitemarsh, but does not 
attaC'k .. - . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Dec. 4, 1777 
Howe llUrrif'dly returns to Philadelphia. 
Dec. 8, 1777 
American army goes Into winter quar- 
tprs at Valley Forge, on the Schuyl- 
kill ...................... Dec. 18, 1777 
Gen. Charles Lee released in exchange 
for General Prescott.......... Dec., 1777 
Battle of the Kegs............Jan. 5, 1778 
Louis XVI. al-knowledges the Indepen- 
dence of the colonies, and signs a 
treaty of alliance and commerce.. 
Feb. 6, 1778 
Baron Steuben joins the camp at Valley 
Forge ....................... Feb., 1778 
Bill introduced hv Lord North in Parlia- 
ment concerning- peace negotiations 
with Amerka reachf's Congress April 
15. and is rejected........ April 22, 1778 
French treaty reaches Congress by mes- 
senger .................... May 2, 1778 
Deane's treaty with France ratified.. 
l\Iay 4, 1778 
l\IisC'bianza, a festival, is given at Phila- 
delphia by the British officers In 
honor of Sir William Howe (who had 
been sllccef'ded by Rlr Henry Clin- 
ton). six days before his return to 
England ................. .May 18, 1778 
Affair at Barren Hill....... .1\1a." 20, 1778 
British !"ald In Warren and Bristol. R. I. 
May 25. 1778 
Ethan Allen, released from Im- 


1777 
1i7ï 
1771 ('01. 
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prisonment, returns to Bennington, 
Vt. .......................
lay 31, H7S 
Eari of Carlisle, George Johnstone, and 
"ïlliam Eden, appointed peace com- 
missioners to America, with Prof. 
Adam Ferguson as secretary....... 
June 10, 17iS 
British evacuate Philadelphia and re- 
tire across the Delaware into 
ew 
Jersey .................. .June 18, 17i8 
Americans break camp at VaIley Forge 
and foIlow......... ....... .June 18, 1778 
Battle of :\fonmouth Court-house, N. J., 
British retreat......... . .. .June 28, 1778 
II l\foIly Pitcher" commissioned sergeant 
by Washington for bravery at 
Ion- 
mouth .................... June :W, 1718 
Massacre of inhabitants in Wyoming 
Valley, Pa., by Indians and Tories.. 
July 4, 1778 
Expedition from Virginia under 
Iaj. 
George Rogers Clarke captures the 
British fort at Kaskaskia.... Juiy 4, 1778 
Articles of Confederation signed by 
delegates from eight States-New 
Hampshire, 
lassachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and. Connecticut. Pennsylvania. Xew 
York, Yirginia, and South Carolina. . 
July 0, 1778 
Delegates from North Carolina sign 
them. ....................July 21, 1778 
Delegates from Georgia sign them..... 
July 24, 1778 
French fleet, under Count D'Estaing, 
enters Xarraganset Bay..... July 20, 1778 
M. Gerard, minister from France to 
America, received in Congress. . Aug. 6, 1778 
Congress rejects the bills of Parliament, 
and refuses to negotiate with Great 
Britain until her fieets and armies are 
withdrawn and she acknowledges the 
Independence of the colonies. .Aug. 11, 1778 
Gen. Charles Lee by court-martial for 
disobedience, misbehavior, and disre- 
spect to "-ashington, suspended from 
command for one year. . . . . . Aug. 12, 1778 
Battle of Rhode Island. . . . ... . Aug. 29, 177S 
Americans evacuate Rhode Island, Aug. 
30, and British occupy Newport.... 
Aug. 31, 1778 
British under General Grey burn Bed- 
ford village, in Dartmouth, Mass., 
and seventy American vessels lying 
at the wharfs............. .Sept. 5, 1778 
Benjamin Franklin appointed minister 
to the Court of France. . . . . Sept. 14, 1778 
:Massacre bv Indians and Tories at 
Cherry V
I1ey, N. Y........ Nov. 10, 1778 
British troops under Howe capture 
Savannah; the Americans retreat 
across the Ravannah River. . . Dec. 20, 1778 
Northern American army hutted in can- 
tonments from Danbury, Conn., to 
Elizabethtown, 
. J.. for the winter. 
1778-79 

Iaj.-Gen. Benjamin Lincoln. command- 
ing th(> Southern forces, establishes 
his first post at I'urysburg, on the 

ayannah River................... 1779 
Congress calls upon the States for their 
quotas of $15,000,000 for the year, 


and $G,UOU,OOO annually for eighteen 
Yl'ars to follow as a sinking-fund.. 
Jan. 2, 1779 
Vincennes. Ind.. captured by the Brit- 
ish .......... _ . . . . . . _ . . . . . . , . Jan., 1779 
British undel' General :\kLane take pos- 
session of Castine, )le....... Jan. 12, 177H 
British under Major Gardiner driven 
from 1'OI.t Royal Island by General 
Moultrie ................... Feb. 3, 1779 
Franklin commissioned sole minister 
plenipotentiary to France, and Adams 
recalled ...................... Feb., 1779 
Battle of Kettle Creek, Ga., Amer- 
ican victory................Feb. 14,1779 
Americans under Major Clarke capture 
Vincennes ................ . Feb. 20, 1779 
Battle of Urier Creek, Ga., British vic- 
tory .................... . March 3, 1770 
Salt works at IIorseneck, Conn., de- 
stroyed by Generai Tryon. . March 26, 1779 
American ministers recaIled, except at 
V.ersaiIles and 
Iadrid........ April, 1779 
Americans repulsed at Stono Ferry, 
S. C.......................June 20,1779 
Spain declares war against Great 
Bri tain ...................... June, 1779 
British under Tryon plunder New 
Haven, July 5, and burn Fairfield, 
July 8, and Norwalk....... .July 12, 1779 
Americans under Wayne take by storm 
Fort Stony Point. N. Y. . . . . . July 16, 1779 
Expedition against the British at Fort 
Castine, 
Ie., repulsed...... July 25, 177!) 
American fieet arrive at Penobscot, 
July 23, and are dispersed by British 
fleet................ ..... .Aug. 13, 177!) 
Congress agl'ees to a basis of terms for 
a peace with Great Britain.. .Aug. 14, 177
 
General gnllivan's campaign against the 
Six Xations; the Indian villages of 
the Genesee Valley destroyed...... 
July-Sept., 1779 
British fleet at Tybee r:'vtured by Count 
D'Estaing ................ . Sept. 3, 1779 
Congress votes thanks and a gold medal 
to Major Lee, for surprising and capt- 
uring (Aug. 19) the British garrison 
at Paulus's Hook............. Sept., 177!) 
Congress guarantees the Floridas to 
Spain if she takes them from Great 
Britain, provided the rnited States 
should enjoy the free navigation of 
the Mississippi River...... Sept. 17, 1779 
Xaval engagement off Flamborough 
Head, England; the Bon Homme 
Richard (American), Paul Jones com- 
mander, captures the British gun-ship 
Serapis ................ . Sept. 23, 177!) 
John Jay appointed minister to Spain, 
and John Adams to negotiate a peace 
with Great Britain........ Sept. 27, 177!) 
Siege of Savannah, Ga., by Americans 
and French, fails; Pulaski killed.. 
Sept. 23-0ct. 9, 17i!) 
A company of British regulars and four 
armed vessels in the Ogeechee River, 
Ga., surrenders to Colonel "'hite... 
Oct. 1, 1779 
British evacuate Rhode Island... . . . . . 
Oct. 11-25, 1779 
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M. Gerard succeeded by the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne as minister from 
France to the United States...... 
Nov. 17, 177!' 
American army winters at Morristown. 
Dec., 1779 
General Clinton sails from New York 
against Charleston.......... Dec. 26, 1779 
'Yashington reprimands General Arnold, 
by order of Congress, for miscon- 
duct charged by the council of Phlla- 
del phia ...................... .I an., 1780 
Gen. Charles Lee dismissed from the 
army .....................Jan.l0, 1780 
Congress sends General Gates to suc- 
ceed llaron de Kalb, who, by the sur- 
render of General Lincoln, had been 
commander-in-chief in the South.... 
March, 1780 
General Clinton iays siege to Charles- 
ton ...................... April 10, 1780 
Battle at !\Ionk's Corner, S. Coo... 
April 14. 1780 
Lafayette rejoins the army, after a visit 
to France, bringing a commission 
from the French government to 
"'ashington as lieutenant-general and 
vice-admiral of France, so that he 
may be commander-in-chief of the 
united forces of France and the 
Pnited States............. .May 11, 1780 
Fort Moultrie, S. C., surrendered to 
Captain Hudson of the British navy. 
May 6, 1780 
Charleston, S. C.. capitulates. .May 12, 1780 
MaRsacre of Americans under Colonel 
Buford at Waxhaw, on the North 
Carolina horder, by British under 
Tarleton. . . . . . . . . '" . . . . . . .May 29, 1780 
General Clinton proclaims South Caro- 
lina subject to England. . . . . . June 3, 1780 
Battle of Ramsour's Mills, N. C..... 
June 20, 1780 
Battle at Springfield, N. J.; General 
Clinton burns the town. . . . . June 23, 1780 
French army of G,OOO men, under 
Rochambeau, reaches Newport Har- 
bor, R. I.................. . July 10. 178H 
Battle of Rocky 1\Iount. R C.. . . July 30, 1780 
Command in the highlands of the Hud- 
son with West Point given to Gen. 
Benedict Arnold....... ..... .Aug. 3, 1780 
Battle of Hanging Rock, S. C.. . Aug. G, 1780 
Battle of Camden, S. C. ; Gates defeated. 
Aug. lG, 17RO 
Battles of Musgrove Mills and Fishing 
Creek, S. C................Aug. 18, 1780 
Maj. John Audrl\, British arljutant- 
general, meets Benedict Arnold near 
Rtony Point, N. Y. . . . . . . . . . Rept. 21, 1780 
Major André captured near Tarrytown. 
Rept. 23, 1780 
Arnold escapes to the British vessel 
Yll1t1lrc .................. Sept. 24, 1780 
nattle of Charlotte, N. C..... Sept. 26, 1780 
An(Jr{' convicterl as a spy by military 
hoard, Gen. Nathanael Gre(\n(\. presi- 
(Jent. Rept. 2!1, and hung at Tappan, 
N. Y.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . _ . . . . . . Oct. 2, 1780 
CongT(\SS votes John Paulding, David 
Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, cap- 


tors of André, Its thanks, a silver 
medal, and a pension of $200 each 
yearly, for life............... .Oct., 1780 
Henry Laurens, minister from United 
States, seized on his way to Holland 
by a British frigate, Sept. 3. and 
imprisoned in the Tower of London.. 
Oct. 6, 1780 
Battle of King's Mountain, S. C..... 
Oct. 7, 1780 
Congress resolves that western lands to 
be ceded shall be formed into repub- 
lican States, and become equal mem- 
bers of the Union......... . Oct. 10, 1780 
Gen. Nathanael Greene appointed to 
command of the armies in the South, 
superseding General Gates.. Oct. 14, 1780 
Col.. John Laurens appointed a special 
minister to France to secure a loan. 
Dec., 17S0 
Penn/;:ylvania troops break camp at 
Morristown, .I an. 1, demanding back 
pay. Congress appoints a commis- 
sion, which accedes to their demand. 
Jan. 1, 1781 
Benedict Arnold plunders Richmond, 
Va. ..................... . Jan. 5-6, 1781 
Robert R. Livingston appointed secre- 
tary of foreign affairs by Congress.. 
Jan., 1781 
Battle of Cowpens, S. C.; American vic- 
tory ......................Jan. 17, 1781 
Mutiny of New Jersey troops quelled 
by Gen. Robert Howe.... . Jan. 23-27, 1781 
Young's house, near White Plains, sur. 
prised by British............ Feb. 2, 1781 
Skilful retreat of Americans under Gen- 
eral Greene from Cowpens to the 
River Dan, pursued by Cornwallis, 
Jan. 28-Feb. 13, 1781 
Final ratification of Articles of Confed- 
eration announced by order of Con- 
gress ................ .... . March 1, 1781 
Battle of Guildford Court-house, N. C. 
March 15, 1781 
British under Generals Phillips and 
Benedict Arnold occupy Petersburg.. 
April 24, 17Hl 
Battle of IIobkirk's Hill, S. C. . April 25. 1781 
UnIon of Vermont with the British pro- 
posed to Co!. Ira Allen at Isles aux 
Nolx. Canada...... ........... . May, 1781 
Cornwallis joins Arnold at Petersburg, 
Va. ....................... May 20, 1781 
Augusta, Ga., taken by Colonei Clark, 
Sept. 14, 1780; retaken by British, 
Sept. 17, 1780; capitulates to Amer- 
Icans ......................June 5,1781 
General Wadsworth captured, and im- 
prisoned at Castine, Me..... June 18, 1781 
British abandon Fort Ninety-six...... 
June 21, 1781 
Jonas Fay, Ira Allen, and ßazaleel 
Woodward appointed to represent the 
cause of Vermont in the Continental 
Congress........... ...... ..June 22, 17Hl 
General Lafayette attacks f'ornwallls. 
nenr Green Rprings, Va., and is re- 
pulsed... ...... .... ....... . July G. 1781 
Cornwallis retires with his army to 
Yorktown ..................Aug. 4, 1781 
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n. n. Livingston appointed secrctary of 
foreign affairs by ('ongl.ess.... .Aug., 1781 
Congress requires Vermont to relinquish 
territory east of the Connecticut and 
west of the present r\ew York line be- 
fore admission as a State. .Aug. 20, 1781 
Combined armies of Americans and 
French start for Yorktown, Va., from 
the Hudson River......... .Aug. 2;', 1781 
Count de Grasse, with the French fleet, 
al"l"ives In tbe Chesapeake. . . .Aug. 30, 1781 
Lafayette joins French troops under 
Count de St. Simon at Green Springs, 
Sept. 3, and they occupy Williams- 
burg, about 15 miles from Yorktown. 
Sept. 5, 1781 
Benedict Arnold plunders and burns 
New London, Conn., and captul'es 
Fort Griswold............. . Sept. G, 1781 
nritish fleet under Admiral Graves ap- 
pears in the Chesapeake. . . . . Sept. 7, 1781 
Indecisive battle of Eutaw Springs, S. C. 
Sept. 8, 17S1 
Washington and Count Rochambeau 
reach 'Williamsburg ........ Sept. 14, 1781 
Siege of yorktown......... . Oct. 5-19, 1781 
Cornwallis surrenders at yorktown.... 
Oct. 19, 1781 
Sir Henry Clinton, with fleet of thirty- 
five vessels and 7,000 troops, arrives 
at the Chesapeake, Oct. 24, and re- 
turns to New York. . . . . . . . . . Oct. 29, 1781 
Benjamin Lincoln appointed Secretary 
of 'War by Congress. . . . . . . . . Oct. 30, 1781 
Day of public thanksgiving and prayer 
observed throughout the United States. 
Dec. 13. 1781 
Henry Lanrens released from imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London.... 
Dec. 31, 1781 
Holland recognizes the independence of 
'("nlted States............ .April 19, 1782 
Sir Guy Carleton, appointed to succeed 
Clinton, lands in 
ew York. . . :\Iay 5, 1782 
Orders received by Sir James 'WrIght 
at Ravannah for the evacuation of 
the province.............. .June 14, 1782 
Savannah, Ga., evacuated by the Brit- 
Ish ............... ... . . ... . July 11, 1782 
Treaty of amity and commerce con- 
cluded by :\Ir. Adams. on part of the 
rnited States, with Holland. . . Oct. 8. 1782 
Preliminary articles of peace signed at 
Paris hy Richard Oswald for Great 
Britain. and by John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Fmnklin, John .Tay, and Henry 
Laurens for the United States...... 
Nov. 30, 1782 
British evacuate Charleston, S. C..... 
Dec. 14, 1782 
French army embarks from Boston for 
San Domingo, having been in the 
United Rtates two years five months 
and fourteen days.......... Dec. 24, 1782 
Sweden reco
nizès independence of 
United States.............. . Feb. 5. 1783 
Denmark rcrognizes independence of 
L'ntted States............. .Feb. 25, 1783 
Congress being unable to pay either offi- 
cers or men of the army. an anony- 
mous address is circulated, :March 11, 


1783, advising the army at 1'ìcwbmg, 
N. Y., to enforce its claims. The 
situation is critical, but Washington, 
by an admirable address. obtains 
from the officers a declaration of con- 
fidence in Congress and the countl'Y. 

Iarch 15, 
Congress grants five years' full pay to 
officers in lieu of haif-pay for life, 
promised Oct. 21, 1780... . March 22, 
Spain recognizes Independence of rnit- 
ed States................ March 24, 
Congress ratifies the preliminary treaty 
with Great Britain........ April 1:;, 
Congress proclaims a cessation of hos- 
tilities, April 11, 1783, whic'h is read 
to the army..............April 1
, 
Independenc'e of the United States rec- 
ognized by Russia............ .July, 
Definitive treaty signed by David Hart- 
ley on the part of Great Britain. and 
by Benjamin Franklin, John Adams. 
and John Jay on the part of the 
rnited States............. .Sept. 3, 
'Vashington issues his .. Farewell Ad- 
dress to the Army" from Rocky Hill, 
near Princeton, N. J........ .Nov. 2, 
By general order of Congress, proclaim- 
ed Oct. 18, the army is disbanded, a 
small force remaining at West Point. 
Nov. 3, 
British evacuate New York City..... 
l'\ov. 23, 
General Wasblngton bids farew(>11 to his 
officers at Fraunce's tavern, corner 
Pearl and Broad Streets, New York 
City ....................... Dec. 4, 
British evacuate Long Island and Staten 
Island (withdrawing their last armed 
man sent for the purpose of reducing 
the colonies to subjection). . . . Dec. 4. 
Washington resigns his commission as 
commander-in-chief at the State- 
house, Annapolis, Md., and retires 
to Mount Vernon. . . . . . . . . . . Dec. 23, 
Congress ratifies the definitive treaty 
of peace. ., .. ..... .... .. .. .Jan. 14, 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1783 


178:
 


1î83 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1784 


Sketches and portraits of all the im- 
portant participants, and detaiJs of an 
noteworthy evpnts in the war, will be 
found under their own or readiJy sugges- 
tin titles. See also AR11Y (Continental 
Army). 
The following side-lights on the war 
have a permanent interest, as showing con- 
ðitions apart from those connected WWl 
direct military operations: 
In the session of Parliament in 175G, 
tllat body attempted to extend its author- 
ity in a signal manner oYer the colonies. 
They passed laws to regulate the internal 
policy of the colonies, as \VeIl as their acts 
for the common good. The law in Penn- 
sylvania, under which Franklin's militia 
were raised, was repealed by the King in 
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council; the commissions of all officers 
elected undcr it were cancelled, and the 
companies were dispersed. Volunteers 
were forbidden to organize for their de- 
fence; and the arrangements made by thE' 
Quakers with the Delawares, to secure 
peace and friendship with the Indians, 
were censured bv Lord Halifax at the 
head of the boa;'d of trade and planta- 
tions, as "the most daring violation of 
the royal prerogatiye." Each Northern 
province was also forbidd('n to negotiate 
with the Indians. But the spirit of the 
colonists could not be brought into sub- 
jection to arbitrary royal authority. A 
person who had long resided in America, 
and had just returned to England, de- 
clared propheticaHy, " 1 n a few years the 
colonies in America will be independent 
of Great Britain" ; and it was actuaHy 
proposed to send oYer \\'i1liam, Duke of 
Cumberland, to be their sovereign, anI! 
to emancipate them at once. 
Four great wars had burdened Great 
Britain with a debt of about $7UO,000,000 
in 1763. Her treasury was low, and she 
looked to the colonies for contributions 
to her revenues. At the beginning of the 
French and Indian War, the board of 
trade had contemplated a seheme of 
colonial taxation, and Pitt had intimated 
to more than one colonial governor that 
at the end of the war the government 
would look to the coloni('s for a reyenue; 
J'et he dared not undertake a 8C'heme 
which the great Walpole had timidly 
evaded. Pitt's successors, more reC'kless, 
entC'red upon a schC'llle of taxation under 
the authority of Parliament, holdly as- 
serting the absolute rig-ht and power of 
that body oyer the colonies in "all cases 
wllatsoever." Tlwn began the resistance to 
that claim on the part of the colonies 
which aroused the government to a more 
vigorous and varied practical assertion of 
it. For more than ten years the quarrel 
raged before the ('Ont('stants came to 
blows. The great question inyolyed was 
the extent of the authority of the British 
J>mJiament over the English Anwrican 
colonies, which had no representative in 
that legislath'e body-a qnestion in the 
settlement of which the Rriti!'lh Empire 
was dismemhered. The ('oloniE's took the 
broad ground that" taxation without rep- 
r('
enta tion is tyranny." 


The crown officers in Amel'ica had long 
urged the establishnwnt of a parliamen- 
tary revenue for their support. Their 
whole political system seemed to be but 
methods for the increase and security of 
the emoluments of office. To meet their 
views, they advised a thorough reyi!'lion 
of the American governments-a parlia- 
mentary regulation of colonial charters, 
and a certain and sufficient civil list. 
This latter measure Grenville opposl'd 
(17G4), refusing to become the attorney 
for American ofUce-hoMers, or the founder 
of a stupendous system of colonial pat- 
ronage and corruption. His policy in all 
his financial measurE'S was to improve the 
finances of his country and replenish its 
exhaust('d treasury. When the Earl of 
Halifax propos('d the payment of the sala- 
ries of colonial erown-ofTif'ers directly from 
England, Grenville so streJluously opposed 
it that the dangerous experiment was post- 
})oned. The l'a.pacity of crown-officers in 
America for place, money, and power was 
a chipf cause of public discontent at aU 
times. 
With the dawn of 176f1, there were, 
llere and there, almost whi!;pered expres- 
sions of a desire for political independence 
of Great Britain. Samuel Adams had 
talked of it in private; but in Virginia, 
where the flame of resiiâtance to the Stamp 
Act burned with vehemence, Richard 
Bland, in a print('d Inquiry into the 
Rights of the British r()loni('.
, etc., claim- 
ed freedom from an parliamentary legisla- 
tion; and he pointed to independence as a 
remedy in case of a refusal of redress. 
He appealed to the "law of nature and 
those rights of mankind which flow from 
it," and pleaded that the people of the 
English colonies ought to be as free in the 
exerci!;e of privileges as the people of 
England-freedom from taxation, customs, 
and impositions, excf'pting with the con- 
sent of their general assemblies. He de- 
nounced the navigation laws as unjust 
towards the colonies. because the latter 
were not rf'I))'('sented in Parliament. This 
,vas but an f'xpre!>!;ion of !;f'ntinwnts then 
rapidly spreading. ana which soon grpw 
into strong desires for political indepen- 
dence. 
\YIlPn ParlianlPnt assemhled on Nov. 8, 
liliS, the King, in his speeeh. alluded with 
much warmth to the "spirit of faction 
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breaking out afresh in some of the col- where. America responded to calls for 
onies. Boston," he said, "appears to be help from England, as well as calls for 
in a state of disobedience to all law and help in America had been responded to 
government, and has proceeded to meas- in England. In December, 17ß!), South 
ures subversive of the constitution, and Carolina sent _ nO,500 currency to Lon. 
attended with circumstances that might don for the society for supporting the 
manifest a disposition to throw off its Bill of Rights, "that the liberties of 
dependence on Great Britain." He asked Great Britain and America might alike 
for the assistance of Parliament to "de- bE' protected," wrote members of the South 
feat the mischieyous designs of those tur- Carolina Assembly. In Ireland, the dis- 
bulent and seditious persons" who had pute with America aroused Grattan, and 
deluded, by false pretences, numbers of he began his splendid career at about 
his subjects in America. An address was this time. The English toilers in the 
moved promising ample support to the manufacturing districts longed to enjoy 
King, and providing for the subjection of the abundance and freedom which they 
the rebellious spirit of the Americans. h
ard of in America; and 17 ß!) is marked 
Vehement debates ensued. The opposi- by the establishment, in England, of tIle 
tion were verv severe. Lord North, the system of public meetings to discuss sub- 
recognized leader of the ministry, replied, jects of importance to free-born English- 
saying: "America must fear you before men. The press, too, spoke out boldly 
she can love you. If America is to be the at that time. "Can you conceive," wrote 
judge, you may tax in no instance; you the yet mysterious Junius to the King, 
may regulate in no instance.... \Ve "that the people of this country will 
shaH go through with our plan, now long submit to be governed by so flexible 
that we have brought it so near success. a House of Commons? The oppressed peo- 
I am against repealing the last act of pIe of Ireland give you every day fresh 
Parliament, securing to us a revenue out marks of their r
sentment. The colonists 
of America; I will never think of repeal- left their native land for freedom and 
ing it until I see America prostrate at found it in a deflert. Looking forward 
my feet." This was a fair expression to independence, they equaHy detest the 
of the sentiments of the ministry and of pageantry of a king and the supercilious 
Parliament. The address was carried by hypocrisy of a bishop." 
an overwhelming majority-in the House To wise and thoughtful men, war be- 
of Lords by unanimous vote. During this tween Great Britain and her American col- 
year addresses and remonstrances were onies seemed inevitable as early as 1774. All 
sent to King George against the taxation through the summer of that year Ramuel 
schemes of Parliament, by the assemblies Adams proclaimed it as his belief. Joseph 
of Massachusetts, Virginia, Delaware, and Hawley,of 
Iassachusetts,submitted to the 
Georgia. These were all couched in re- delegation from his colony, in the First 
spectful language, but ever firm and keen- Continental Congress, a series of wise 
ly argumentative, having for their prem- "hints," beginning with these remarkable 
ises the chartered rights of the various words: "We must fight, if we cannot 
colonies. But these voices of free-born otherwise rid ourselves of British taxation. 
J.;nglishmen were not only.utterly disre- There is not heart enough yet for battle," 
gal'ded. but treated with scorn. The pride he continued. "Constant and a sort of 
and the sense of justice and self-respect of negative resistance to government wiII in- 
the Americans were thereby outraged. It crease the heat and blow the fire. There 
was an offence not easily forgiven or for. is not military skill enough. That is 
gotten. improving, and must be encouraged and 
The influence of political agitation in improv
d, but will daily increase. Fight 
the colonies began to be sensibly felt in Ire must. finally, unless Britain retreats." 
Great Britain at the beginning of 1770. When John Adams read these words to 
The friends of liberty in England were the Patrick Henry, the latter exclaimed, with 
friends of the colonists. The cause was emphasis, "I am of that man's mind!" 
the same in all places. There was a vio- All the summf'r and autumn of 1774 the 
lent struggle fot' relief from thralls every- people, impressed witll this idea, had prac. 
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tised daily in military exercises, especially der would, by a recent act, be removed 
in Massachusetts. There pI"ovision was to England. 
made for arming the people of the prov- The skirmishes at Lexington and Con- 
ince and for the co1Jection of munitions cord (ApI'ill!), 1775), stirred society in 
of war. The Provincial Convention of l\Ias- the colonies as it was never stirred be- 
sadmsetts appropriated $GO,OOO for that fore. There was a spontaneous resolution 
purpose, and leading soldiers in the French to environ Boston with an army of Pro- 
and Indian 'Yar were commissioned gen- vincials that should confine the British 
eral officers of the militia. MiJ1s were to the peninsula. For this purpose New 
('rected for the manufacture of gunpowder, Hampshire voted 2,000 men, with Folsom 
and establishments were set up for making and Rtark as chief commanders. Connecti- 
flrJns. Encouragement was given to the cut voted G,OOO, with Spencer as chief amI 
production of saltpetre, and late in De- Putnam as second. Rhode Island voted 
cember, 1774, the Massachusetts Provin- 1,500, with Greene as their leader; and 
cial Congress authorized the enrolment :Massachusetts voted 13,GOO men. The peo- 
of 12,000 minute-men. Very soon there pIe there seemed to rise en masse. From 
was an invisible army of determined the hills and valleys of the Bay State 
patriots, ready to resist every act of (as from all New England) the patriots 
military coercion on the part of Great went forth by hundreds, armed and un- 
Britain. armed, and before the close of the month 
Towards the close of 1774 the King -in the space of ten days-an army of 
issued a proclamation prohibiting the ex- 20,000 men were forming camps and piling 
portation, from Great Britain, of military fortifications around Boston, from Rox- 
stores. As soon as the proclamation bury to the river Mystic. The Provincial 
reached America it created great excite- Congress of ::\fassachusetts, with Joseph 
ment. Preparations were made for the 'Varren at its head, worked day and night 
manufacture of gunpowder and of can- in consonance with the gathering army. 
nons. The Assembly of Rhode Island They appointed military officers; organ- 
passed resolutions for obtaining arms anrl ized a commissariat; issued bills of credit 
military stores and for arming the in- for the payment of the troops to the 
habitants. From the public battery at amount of $375,000, and declared (
iay 
Newport about forty cannon were removed. 5) General Gage to be an inveterate enemy 
that they might not be used by the go,'ern- of the people. And as the news of the 
ment authorities. At Portsmouth, N. H., events of April 19 went from colony to 
a similar movement had taken place. Paul colony, the people in eacII were equally 
Revere had been sent there expressly, by aroused. 'Yith the hottest haste, it did 
a committee at Boston. with the King's not reach Charleston, S. C., under twenty 
order and an account of the proceedingH days. Arms and ammunition were seized 
of a meeting in the New England capital. in various places by the Sons of Liberty; 
On the following day about 400 men pro- provincial congresses were formed. and, be- 
ceeded to Castle 'William and ::\fary, at the fore the close of summer, the power of 
entrance to Boston Harbor, seized it, broke every royal governor from ::\Iassachusetts 
open the powder-house, and carried away to Georgia was utterly destroyed. E,'ery- 
more than 100 barrels of gUl1powder. Gov- where the inhabitants armed in defence 
f'rnor Hutchinson having reported that the of their liberties, and took vigorous meas- 
military power was insufficient in Massa- ures for future security. 
ehusetts, because no civil officer would 'Yhen the Congress had resolved upon 
sanction its employment, the crown armed resistance in the late spring of 
lawyers decided that such power belonged 1775, the pulpit, the bar, and the press 
to the governor; and Lord Dartmouth, united in encouraging the people to be 
secretary of state for the colonies, or- firm in their opposition. The clergy of 
dered General Gaw', in case the inhabi- New England wer{' a zealous, learned, 
tants should not obey his commands, to numerous, and widely influential body of 
bid the troops to fire upon them at his earnest patriots. They connected religion 
discretion. He was assured that all trials and patriotism. and in their prayers and 
of officers or troops in America for mur- sermons represented the cause of America 
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as the cause of Heaven. The Presbyterian tlms waving the points in dispute. Burke 
synods of New York and Philadelphia sent supported the bill with one of his ablest 
forth a pastoral letter which was publicly speeches, but it was rejected by a vote of 
read in their churches. This earnestly two to one. On the contrary, a bill was 
recommended such sentiments and conduct carried by the ministry (Dec. 21) pro- 
as were suitable to the situation. Pub- hibiting all trade with the thirteen colo- 
Iicists and journalists followed the preach- nies, and declaring their ships and goods, 
ers, and exerted a powerful influence over and those of all persons trafficking with 
the minds of the great mass of the colo- them, lawful prize. The act also au- 
nists. The legal fraternity denied the thorized the impressment for service in 
charge of rebellion, and proved the justice the royal navy of the crews of all capt- 
of the resistance of the Americans. A dis- ured colonial vessels; also the appoint- 
tinction founded on law was drawn be- ment of commissioners by the crown, with 
tween the King and Parliament. They con- authority to grant pardon and exemption 
tended that the King could do no wrong, from the penalties of the act to such 
and upon Parliament they charged the colonies or individuals as might, by 
crime of treason for using the ro
'al name speedy submission, seem to merit that 
in connection with their own unconstitu- favor. So the door of honorable recon- 
tional measures. The phrase of a "minis- ciliation was closed. 
terial war" beca.me common, and the colo- The camp of the Continental army at 
nists professed loyalty to the crown until Camhridge, when \Va!;hington took com- 
the Declaration of Independence. Thus it mand of it in July, 1775, presented a curi- 
was that the leaders in thought bore for- ous and somewhat picturesque spectacle. 
ward the banner of resistance to British There was no conformity in dress. The 
oppression. volunteers from Rhode Island were lodged 
Lord North had scruples concernin!-{ in tents, and had more the appearance 
ltarsh American measures which the King of regular troops than any of the other"!; 
did not possess, and, wearied with the dis- others were quartered in Harvard Col- 
pute with the .Americans, showed symp- lege buildings, the Episcopal church, and 
toms of a disposition to make concessions. private dwellings; and the fields were 
The majority of the cabinet wpre as mad dotted with lodges of almost every 
as the King, and when they found North description, varying with the tastes of 
wavering they plotted to have him dis- thcir occupants. Some of them were 
placed to make room for a more thorough cunstructed of boards, some of sail- 
supporter of British authority. On Jan. cloth, and some partly of both. There 
12, 1775, at a cabinet council, he found were buts of stone and sods, others oJf 
the current of opinion so much against bushes, while a few had regular doors and 
him t}Jat, amhitious of place and power, windows, constructed of withes and reed
. 
he yielded. His col1eague!; declared there To these the feminine relatives of the 
was nothing in the proceellings of Con- soldiers-mothers, sisteno\, wives-were 
gress tllat afforded any basis for an honor- continually repairing with supplies of 
able reconciliation. It was therefore re- clothing and gifts for comfort. With them 
solved to break off all commerce with the came flocks of boys and girls from the 
Americans; to protect the loyalists in the surrounding country, to gratify their 
colonies; and to declare all others to be curiosity and behold some of the mysteries 
traitors and rebels. The vote was desigl1- of war. Among the soldiers in the camp 
Pel only to divide the mlonies. It united might be seen eminent and eloquent min- 
them and kindled a war. There was, how- isters of the Gospel, acting- as chaplains, 
f'ver, a strong minority in the British kef'ping aliYe the habit of daily praYf'r 
Parliament who were anxious for reeon- and of public worship on the Sabbath. 
ciliation between Great Britain and her Having no suffi('ient force at home to 
American colonif's from the heginning of !;end for the subjugation of the colon if'''! 
the rlispute. Tn the Hou!'le of Common!'!. early in 17ï!), and as mercf'narie!'! from the 
Edmund Burke introduced a hill (Nov. Continent could not he immediately pro- 
Hi, Iii:>) repealing an thf' offensin acts cured, thf' King ordered Dunmore, go\"- 
and granting an amnesty as to the past, f'rnor of Virginia, to arm negroes and Ind- 
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ians, if necessary, to crush the l'cbc1lion tives. These wants consisted chiefly in 
in that colony. To Dunmore 3,000 stand a lack of sufficient clothing. 
of arms, with 200 rounds of powder and As the year 1780 drew to a close there 
ball for each musket, together with four were warm disputes in the Pennsylvania 
pieces of light artillery, were instantly regiments as to the terms on which the 
shipped. An O1"der was also sent directly, lllen had been enlisted. The officers main- 
in the King's name, to Guy Johnson, agent tained that at least a quarter part of 
among the Six Nations, to seek immediate the soldiers had enlisted for three years 
assistance from the Iroquois Confederacy. and the war. This seems to lmve been the 
"Lose no time," so ran the order; "induce fact; but the soldiers, distressed and dis- 
them to take up the hatchet against his gusted for want of pay and clothing, and 
Majesty's rebellious subjects in America. seeing the large bounties paid to those 
It is a service of very great importance; who re-enlisted, declared that the enlist- 
fail not to excrt every effort that may ment was for three years or the war. 
tend to accomplish it; use the utmost As the three years had now expired, they 
diligence and activity." Johnson was òemanded their discharges. It was re- 
promised an ample supply of arms and fused, and on Jan. 1, 1781, the whole 
ammunition from Quebec. line, 1,300 in number, broke out into open 
As early as the summer of 1776, in- revolt. An officer attempting to restrain 
timations reached the Americans that the them was killed and several others were 
British ministry had devised a grand wounded. Cnder the leadership of a 
scheme for dividing thlO' colonies, and so board of sergeants the men marched tow- 
to effect their positive weakness and easy ards Princeton, with the avowed pur- 
conquest. It contemplated the seizure pose of going to Philadelphia to demand 
of the valleys of the Hudson River and of the Congress a fulfilment of their many 
Lake Champlain, and the establishment of promises. General \Yayne was in com- 
a line of military posts between the mouth mand of these troops, and was much be. 
of the Hudson and the river St. Lawrence, loved by them. By threats and persua- 
and so, separating New England from the sions he tried to bring them back to duty 
rest of the union, easily accomplish the until their real grievances should be re- 
subjugation of the whole. To effect this, dressed. They would not listen to him; 
English and German troops were sent and when he cocked his pistol, in a men- 
both to tIle St. Lawrence and to New acing manner, they presented their bayo- 
York in the spring and summer of 1775. nets to his breast, saying, "\Ve respect 
It was the grand aim of the expedition of and love you; you have often led us into 
Burgoyne southward from the St. Law- the field of battle; but we are no longer 
rence in 1777. To counteract tllis move- under your command; we warn you to 
ment, the Americans cast up strong forti- he on your guard; if you fire your pistol, 
fications in the Hudson Highlands, and or attempt to enforce your commands, we 
kept their passes guarded. It was in shall put you instantly to death." Wayne 
anticipation of such a scheme that the appealed to their patriotism; they pointed 
colonists made the unsuccessful attempt to the broken promises of the Congress. 
to win Canada either by persuasion or He reminded them of the strength their 
conqnest. See CANADA. conduct would give to the enemy; they 
When, in 1778, it was ascertained that pointed to their tattered garments and 
there were hundreds of American pris- emaciated forms. They avowed their will- 
oners of war in England, enduring great ingness to support the cause of indepen- 
sufferings for want of the necessaries of dence if adequate provision could be made 
life, a subscription was made by the for their comfort; and they boldly re- 
friEnds of the Americans in Great Brit- iterated their determination to march to 
ain, which speedily gave them relief. At Philadelphia, at all hazards, to demand 
that time there were 900 of them suffer- from Congress a redress of their griev. 
ing in British prisons. A subscription ances. Finding he could not move them, 
started in London soon procured about \Vayne determined to accompany them to 
$2,000, which was more than sufficient to Philadelphia. At Princeton they pre- 
Ielievc the immediate wants of the cap- sented the general with a written list of 
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their demands. These demands appeared 
so reasonable that he had them laid be- 
fore Congress. That body appointed a 
committee to confer with the insurgents. 
The result was a compliance with their 
demands, and the disbanding of a large 
part of the Pennsylvania line, whose places 
were filled by new recruits. 
When Sir Henry Clinton heard of the 
Ievolt of the Pennsylvania line, mistak- 
ing the spirit of the mutineers, he de- 
spatched two emissaries-a British ser- 
geant and a New Jersey Tory named Og- 
den-to the insurgents, with a written 
offer that, on laying down their arms and 
marching to New York, they should re- 
cein their arrearages and the amount of 
the depreciation of the Continental cur- 
rency in hard cash; that they should be 
well clothed, have a free pardon for all 
past offences, and be taken under the pro- 
tection of the British government; that 
no military service should be required of 
them, unless voluntarily offered. Sir 
Henry requested them to appoint agents 
to treat with his, and adjust terms; and, 
not doubting the success of his plans, he 
went to Staten Island himself, with a 
large body of troops, to act as circum- 
stances might require. Sir Henry entirely 
misapprehended the temper of these muti- 
neers. They felt justified in using their 
power to obtain a redt"ess of grievances, 
but they looked with horror upon the 
armed oppressors of their country, and 
they regarded the act and stain of trea- 
son, under any circumstances, as worse 
than the infliction of death. Clinton's 
proposals were rejected with disdain. 
"See, 
omrades," said one of them, "he 
takes us for traitors; let us show him that 
the American army can furnish but one 
Arnold, and that America has no truer 
friends than we." They seized the emissa- 
ries, and delivered them, with Clinton's pa- 
pers, into the hands of \Vayne, and they 
were tried, condemned, and executed as 
spie
. The reward which had been offered 
for the apprehension of the offenders was 
tC'ndered to the mutineers who seized them. 
They sealed the pledge of their patriotism 
by nobly refusing it, saying: "Necessity 
wrung from us the act of demanding jus- 
tice from Congress, but we desire no re- 
ward for doing our duty to our bleeding 
country." 


On Jan. 18, 1781, a portion of the New 
Jersey line, stationed at Pomp ton, fol- 
lowed the example of the Pennsylvanians, 
at Morristown, in refusing to serve longer 
unless their reasonable demands on Con- 
gress were attended to. \Vashington, fear- 
ing the revolt, if so mildly dealt with as 
it had been by 'Vayne, would become 
fatally infectious and cause the army to 
melt away, took harsher measures to sup- 
press it. He sent Gen. Robert Howe, with 
500 men, to restore order at Pomp ton. 
They surrounded the camp and compelled 
the troops to parade without arms. Two 
of the ringleaders were tried, condemned, 
and immediately executed, when the re- 
mainder quietly submitted. These events 
had a salutary effect, for they aroused 
the Congress and the people to the neces- 
sity of more efficient measures for the sup- 
port of the army, their only reliance in 
the struggle. Taxes were more cheerfully 
paid; sectional jealousies were quelled; a 
special agent (John Laurens) sent abroad 
to obtain loans was quite successful, and 
a national bank was established in Phila- 
delphia and put in charge of Robert Mor- 
ris, the superintendent of the treasury. 
Count de Rochambeau received inte1Ii- 
gence at the close of May, 1781, that the 
Count de Grasse might be expected on 
the coast of the United States with a pow- 
erful French fleet in July or August. This 
news caused the French forces, which had 
lain idle at Newport many months, to 
move immediately for the Hudson River, 
to form a junction with the Continental 
army there under 'Yashington. A part 
of them mond on June 10, and the r
- 
mainder immediately afterwards. They 
formed a junction with the American 
army, near Dobb's Ferry, on the Hud!'lon, 
July ß. The Americans were encamped 
on Valentine's Hi11, in two lines, with 
the right wing resting on the Hudson 
River near the ferry. The French army 
was stationed on the 11Î]]s at the left, 
in a single line, reaching from the Hud- 
son to the Bronx River. There was a 
valley of considerable extent between thE' 
two armies. The American army had been 
encamped at Peekski11, and marched down 
to Valentine's Hill on the morning of 
July 2. 
In August, 1781, a French frigate, from 
tIle fleet of De Gras!'le in the 'Vest Indies, 
4
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brought word that he would sail directly reinforcements for Cornwallis. He had 
for the Chesapeake Bay. Already \Vash- landed 3,000 troops on the peninsula, m
ar 
ington had had bis thoughts turned tow- old Jamestown. Meanwhile De Banas had 
ards a campaign of the allies against sailed for Newport with a fleet convoying 
Cornwallis in Virginia by a letter from ten transports laden with ordnance for the 
Lafayette, who had taken a position only siege of Yorktown. The British admiral, 
8 miles from Yorktown. The marquis had Graves, on hearing of the approach of the 
plainly perceived the mistake of Clinton French fleet, had sailed for the Chesa- 
in ordering Cornwallis to take a defen- peake. De Grasse went out to meet him, 
Rive position in Virginia. As early as and on 
ept. 5 they had a sharp engage- 
.July he wrote to 'Vashington from Ran- ment. The British fleet was so !'Ihattered 
dolph's, on Mah'ern Hill, urging him to tbat it retired to New York, leaving De 
march into Yirginia in force, saying, Grasse master of the Chesapeake. \Yhen 
"Should a French fleet enter Hampton Clinton was assured that the allies were 
Roads, the Britisb army would be com- bound for Virginia, he tri
d by military 
pelled to surrender." Foiled in bis plan movements to call them back. He menaced 
of attacking New York, 'Vashington anx- New Jersey; threatened to attack the 
iously contemplated the chance of suc- works in the Hudson Highlands; and sent 
cess in Virginia, when his determination Arnold on a marauding expedition into 
was fixed by a letter from Admiral de New England. But neither Clinton's men- 
Barras (the successor of Admiral Ter- aces nor Arnold's atrocities stayed the on- 
nay. who had died at Newport), which ward march of the allies. They made their 
contained the news that De Grasse was way to Annapolis, and thence by water 
to sail for the Chesapeake at tbe close to the James River in transports furnish- 
üf August witb a powerful fleet and more cd by De Barras. From Baltimore \Vash- 
Ulan 3,000 land troops. De Barras wrote: ington, accompanied by Rochambeau and 
"M. de Grasse is my junior; yet, as soon the :J\Iarquis de Chastellux, visited his 
a:'! he is within readl. I will go to sea home at :Mount Yernon, from which he 
to put myself under his orders." 'Vasb- had been absent since Jun
, 1775. There 
ington at once made ample preparations they remained two days, and then jour- 
for marching into Virginia. To preW'nt neyed to \Villiamsburg, where they ar- 
any interference from Clinton, he wrote rived on the 14th. There the allies ren- 
deceptive letters to be intercepted. bywhich dezvoused, and prepared for the siege of 
the baronet was made to believe that the Yorktown. 
Americans still contemplated an attack The defeat of Cornwallis seemed to 
upon New York City. So satisfied was prophesy speedy peace, yet Washington 
Clinton that such was \Vashington's de- wisely counselled ample preparations for 
sign, that, for nearly ten days after the canying on the war. He spent some time 
allied armies had crossed the Hudson (Aug. in Philadelphia in arranging plans for the 
23 and 24) and were marching through campaign of 1782. The Congress had al- 
New Jersey, he believed the movement to ready (Oct. 1, 1781) called upon the sev- 
be only a feint to cover a sudden descent eral States for $8,000,000, payable quar- 
upon the city with an overwhelming force. terly in specie or commissary certificates, 
It was not until Sept. 2 that he was satis- besides an additional outstanding requi- 
fied that the allies were marching again!'lt sition. The States were requested to im- 
Cornwallis. On the arrival of a body of pose separate and distinct taxes for their 
Hessians at New York, he had countcr- respective quotas of the sum of $8,000,000; 
manded an order for the earl to send him the taxes to be made pa
Table to the loan- 
troops, and for this h
 was now thankful. office commissioners, or to federal collec- 
On Sept. 5, while the allies were encamped tors to be appointed by the superintend- 
at Chester, Pa., \Yashington was informed ent of finance, for whom was asked the 
that De Grasse had entered Chesapeake same power possessed by the State collec- 
Bay. In that event he !':aw a sure proph- tor. At \Vashington's suggestion, a circu- 
ecy of success. De Grasse had moored his lar Jetter, containing an earnest caU for 
fleet in Lynn Hav
n Bay. and so barred men and money, was sent to the executive 
the entrance to the York River against of ead. of the States; but the people were 
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so much impoverished by the war and extent, it remained a theory only, for 
eÅhausted by past efforts that the call human slavery was fostered and defend- 
was feebly responded to; besides, the gen- ed, by which 4,UOO,000 of the people ()f 
era I expectations of peace furnished ex- the republic were absolutely depri\-ed of 
cuses for backwardness. their natural rights, when the proclama- 
Some Americans, led by Captain Wil- tion of President Lincoln (Jan. I, 1863) 
mot, a brave and daring young officer, were reduced the theory to practice, and made 
engaged in the duty of cO\-ering John's all men and women within the Cnitf'd 
Island, near Charleston, in September, States absolutely free. In civil affairs, 
I ï82. He was always impatient of in- colonial usages, in modified forms, were 
action, and often crossed the narrow apparent. In Pennsylvania, two persons 
strait or river to harass British foraging from each count,}- were to be chosen ever,}' 
parties on the island. 'Yhile on one of seven years to act as a "council of 
these excursions, in company with Kos- censors," with power to investigate all 
ciuszko, he fell into an ambuscade anù branches of the Constitution. The con. 
was killed. This, it is believed, was stitution of Kew York established a 
the last life sacrificed in battle in the "council of revision," composed of the 
war. governor, chancellor, and judges of th(' 
The 25th of November was appointed Supreme Court, to which were submitteù 
for the evacuation of the city of 
ew all bills about to pass into laws. If 
York by the British. The latter claimed objf'cted to by the council, a majority of 
the right of occupation until noon. Early two-thirds in both branchcs of the legis- 
in the morning 
1rs. Day, who kept a lature was required to pass them. A 
boarding-house in 
IU1'ray Street, near the "council of appointment" was also pro- 
Hudson River, ran up the American flag vided for, consisting of sÍ'.:teen Senators, 
upon a pole at the gable end of her house. to be annually elected by the Assembly, 
Cunningham. the British provost-marshal, four from each of the four senatorial 
'hearing of it, sent an order for her to districts into which the State was at 
pull down the flag. She refused, and at first divided. All nominations to office 
about 9 A.
[. he went in person to com- by the governor required the sanction 
pel her to take it down. He was in fun ()f this council. By the constitution of 
dress, in scarlet uniform and powdered Georgia all mechanics. even though des- 
wig. She was sweeping at the door. He titute of pecuniary qualifications, were 
ordered her to take down the flag. She f'ntitled to ,'ote by virtuf' of their trades: 
refused. He seized the halyards to haul and every person entitled to vote and 
it down himself, whereupon the spunky failing to do so was subjected to a fine 
lady fell upon him with her broom. She of f5. 
made the powder fly out of his wig and Reynolds, EUfER ROBERT, flcÏentist; 
finaIJy beat him off. This was the last con- born in Dansville, N. Y., July 30, 184G; 
flict of the war. grad.uated at Columbia College in 1880. 
The successful Revolution made no sud- During the Civil War he was in the 10th 
df>n or violent change in the laws or 'Yisconsin Cavalry. For many years he 
political institutions of the L'nited States was engaged in ethnological exploration, 
beyond casting oft' the superintending and is the author of .-tb01'i!1illnl Soap- 
power of Great Britain, and even that stone Quarries in the District of Colum- 
power was replaced. to a limited extent, bin.. Pre - Columbian Shell ][ounds at 
by thf' authority of Congrf'ss. The most X('wlHlrg. .lId.; Prehistoric Remains in 
marked peculiarity of the change was the the ral1,,!/s of the Potomac and the 
public rrcognition of the theory of the Slwnaniloah; The 1Var .lIemories of a 
equal rights of man. This theory was Roldipr, etc. 
first publicly promulgated by the first Reynolds, .JOHN FULTO
, military offi- 
Continental Congress in the Declaration cer; born in TAancaster, Pa., Sept. 20. 
of Colonial Rights. It was reiterated in 1820; graduated at West Point in ISH; 
the Declaration of Independence, and was sf'rved through the ,,-ar with Mexico; took 
tacit1r recognized as the foundation of all part in the expedition again<;t the Rogue 
th
 State governments. Yet, to a great TIiyer Indians and in the Utah 
xpedi- 
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tion of 1858; appointed brigadier-general 
of volunteers in 1861; took part in the 
battles of Mechanicsville, Gaines's Mill, 
and Glcndale. In the last-named battle 
he was taken prisoner, but was soon ex- 
changed and returned to duty. He par- 
ticipated in the battle of Bull Run, and 
on Nov. 29, 1862, was promoted to the 
rank of major-general of volunteers, suc- 
cccding General Hooker in command of 
the 1st Corps of the Army of the Po- 
tomac. On the first day of the battle 
of Gettysburg (July I, 1863), he was in 
command of the left wing of the National 
army, and was shot dead. A monument 
in his honor was erected at Gettysburg 
in 1884. 
Reynolds, JOSEPH JONES, military offi- 
cer; born in Flemingsburg, Ky., Jan. 4, 
1822; graduated at West Point in 1843, 
where he was assistant professor from 
1846 to 1855. He entered the service in 
the Civil War as colonel of the loth In- 
diana Volunteers, and was made a briga- 
dier-general in May, 18ül. He was at first 
active in western Virginia, and then in 
the Army of the Cumberland, 1862-63. 
He was Rosecrans's chief of staff in the 
battle of Chickamauga. and in the sum- 
mer of ISü4 commanded the 19th Army 
Corps, and organized a force for the capt- 
ure of Forts Morgan and Gaines, near 
Mobile. Late in 18ü4 hc was placed in 
command of the Department of Arkansas, 
where he remained until April, 18üü. In 
1\Iarch, 1867, lIe was brevetted major-gen- 
eral, United States army; in 1867-72 com- 
manded the 5th Military District; in 1871 
was elected United States Senator from 
Texas, but declined; and in 1877 was re- 
tired.. He died in 'Vashington, D. C., Feb. 
26, 1899. 



 


Rhees, \VILLIAl\! JONES, Jibrarian; born 
ill Philadelphia, Pa., l\larch 13, 1830; be- 
came chief clerk of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1852. He is the author of 
.Manual of Public Libraries; Guide to the 
Smithson-ian Instit.ution; Catalogue of 
Publications of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, etc. 
Rhett, ROBERT BARNWELL, legislator; 
born in Beaufort, S. C., Dec. 24, 1800; 
was a son of James and Mariana Smith, 
and adopted the name of Rhett in 1837. 
Receiving a liberal education, he chose the 
law as a profession. In 1826 he was a 
member of the South Carolina legislature, 
and was attorney-general of the State in 
1832, acting at that time with the most 
ultra wing of the nullification or State 
supremacy party. From 1838 to 1849 
he was a member of Congress, and in 
1850-51 United States Senator. It is 
said that he was the first man who 
advocated on the floor of Congress the dis- 
solution of the Union. Rhett took a 
leading part in the secession movements 
in 1860 - 61, and was chairman of the 
committee in the convention at Mont- 
gomery by whom the constitution of " The 
Confederate States of America" was 
reported. He owned the Charleston 
Mercury, of which his son was the editor. 
He died in St. James parish, La., Sept. 
14, 1876. 
Rhode Island, STATE OF, was one of 
the original thirteen States of the Union, 
and is supposed to have been the theatre 
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of the attempt to plant a settlement in was required to sign an agrcement to give 
America by the Korthmen at the beginning active or passi\"c obedicnce to all ordi- 
of the elewnth cpntury (see NORTH:\IE
 IX nances that should be made by a mõ:tjority 
AlIIERlCA). It is believed to be the" Yin- of the inhabitants-heads of families- 
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NEWPORT, R. I., FROM FORT ADAMS. 


land" mention
d by them. Verazzani is 
supposed to have entered Narraganset 
Hay, and had an interview with the na- 
tives there in 1524. Block, the Dutch 
navigator, explored it in 1614, and the 
Dutch traders afterwards, seeing the 
marshy estuaries red with cranberries, 
called it Roode Eyelandt-" red island," 
corrupted to Rhode Island. The Dutch 
carried on a profitable fur-trade with the 
Indians there, and even as far east as 
Buzzard's Bay, and they claimed a mo- 
nopoly of the traffic to the latter point. 
The Pilgrims at Plymouth became annoy- 
ed by the New Netherlanders when they 
claimed jurisdiction as far east as Narra- 
ganset Bay, and westward from a line 
of longitude from that bay to Canada. 
That claim was made at about the time 
when ROGER 'YILLIA:\IS (q. v.) was ban- 
ished from the colony of Massachusetts, 
fled to the head of Narraganset Bay, and 
there, with a few followers, planted the 
seed of th
 commonwealth of Rhode Isl- 
and in Hi36. 
The spot where \Yilliams began a settle- 
ment he called Providence, in acknowledg- 
ment of the goodness of God towards him. 
The government he there 
stablished was 
a pure democracy, and in accordance with John Greene and Samuel Gorton were 
his tolerant views of the rights of con- leaders. The same year 'VilIiams went 
science. Every settler then and afterwarùs to England, and in 1G-H brought back 
4
.ï 


for the public good. For some time the 
gO\"ernmcnt was administered by means 
of town-meetings. In 1638 'Yilliam Cod- 
dington and others, driven from Massa- 
chusetts by persecution, bought of the 
Indians the island of Aquiday or Aquit- 
r..eck, and made settlements on the site 
of Kewport and Portsmouth. A third set- 
tlement was formed at \\'arwick, on the 
mainland, in lü43, by a party of whom 
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a charter which 
\J.nited the settle- 
ments at Provi- 
dence and on Rhode 
Island under one 
government, called 
the Rhode Island 
:t n d Providence 
Plantations. 
Then the com- 
m 0 n w e a I t h of 
IUwde Island was 
established, though 
the new govern- 
ment: did not go 
into 0 per at ion 
until 1647, when 
the first General 
Assembly, co m- 
posed of the col- 
lective freemen of 
the several planta- 
tions. met at Ports- 
mouth (May 19) 
and established ;1 
code of laws for 
carrying on civil 
government. The 
charter ,vas con- 
firmed by Cromwell (1655), and a new 
one wa-s obtained from Charles II. 
e 1663), under which the commonwealth 
of Rhode Island was governed 180 
years. In the war with King Philip 
(1676) the inhabitants of Rhode Island 
suffered fearfully. Towns and farm- 
houses were burned and the people mur- 
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dered. Providence was laid in ashes. 
The decÎ!:;Ïve battle that ended the war 
was fought on Rhode Island soil. When 
Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New 
England, was instructed to take away the 
colonial charters (1687), he seized that of 
Rhode Island, but it was returned on 
the accession of William and Mary 
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(168!)), and the people readopted the seal 
-an anchor for a de\-ice and "Hope" 
for a motto. 
Rhode Island was excluded from the 
New England Confederacy (1643-1686) , 
but it always hore a share of the burden 
of defending the Xew England provinces. 
Its history is identified with that of New 
England in general from the commence- 
ment of King 'YilIiam's 'Yar, for that 
colony took an active part in the strug- 
gle between Great Britain and France 
for empire in America. furnishing troops 
and seamen. The colony had fifty priva- 
teer vessels at sea in 1756, manned by 


course under its old c11:11"ter from Charles 
II.; and it was the last of the thirteen 
States to ratify the national Constitu- 
tion, its as,;ent not bein
 given until May 
2fJ, 1790, or more than a :rear after the 
national government went into operation. 
Under the charter of Charles II. the lower 
House of the legislature consisted of six 
deputies from Xewport, four each from 
Providence, Portsmouth, and \\
arwick, 
and two from each of the other towns. 
The right of suffrage was restricted to 
owners of a freehold worth $134, or rent- 
ing for $7 a year, amI to their eldest sons. 
These restrictions, as they became m01'e 
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; CAPITOL, PROVIDEYCB, R I. 


1,500 seamen, which cruised along the and more obnoxious, finally proùuced open 
.\meriean slImes and among the 'Vest discontent. The inequality of representa- 
India Islands. The people of Rhode IsI- tion was the chief cause of complaint. It 
and were conspicuous for their patriot- appeared that in 1840, \\ hen Kewport had 
ism in the stirring events preliminary to only R,333 inhabitants, it was entitled to 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary six representa tÏ\'es; while Providence. 
'Yar, and were very active during that then containing 23,171 inhahitants, had 
war. The first commander-in-chief of the only four representatives. Attempts to 
Continental na\-y was a native of Rhode obtain reform by the action of the legis- 
Island, Esek Hopkins, and the first naval lature having failed, "suffrage associa- 
squadron sent against the enemy at the tions" were formed in various parts of 
beginning of the Revolution sailed from the State late in 1840 and early in 1841. 
Providence. They as
eUlbled in mas::. convention at 
"
hen the various colonies were forming Providence July 5, 18,11. anù authorized 
new State constitutions (1776-70), Rhode their State committee to call a C011\'eu- 
Island went forward in its indepmdent tion to prepare a constiLution. That con- 
427 
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"ention assembled at Providence Oct. 
4, and framed a constitution which was 
submitted to the people Dec. 27, 28, 
and 29, when it Was claimed that a vote 
equal to a majority of the adult male cit- 
izens of the State was given for its adop- 
tion. It was also claimed that a majority 
of those entitled to vote under the charter 
had voted in favor of the constitution. 
Under this constitution State officers 
were chosen April 18, 1842, with Thomas 
\V. Don as governor. The new govern- 
ment attempted to organize at Providence 
on May 3. They were resisted by what 
was called the "le
al State government," 
chosen under the charter, at the head of 
which was Governor Samuel \V. King. 
On the 18th a portion of the "Suffrage 
party" assemUed under arms at Provi- 
dence and attempted to seize the arsenal, 
but retired on the approach of Governor 
King with a military force. On June 25 
they reassambled, several hundred strong, 
at Chepacket, 10 miles from Providencp, 
but they again dispersed on the approach 
of State troops. Govel'nor Don was arrest- 
ed, tried for high-treason, convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, but wa:3 
released in 1847, under a general act of 
amnesty. See DORR, THOMAS \VILSON. 
Meanwhile the legislature (]i'eb. 6, 
18-U) called a convention to frame a new 
constitution. In February, 1842, tlle con- 
vention agreed upon a constitution, which 
was submitted to the people in March and 
rejected. Another constitution was framed 
by another convention, which was ratified 
bJ' the people almost unanimously, and 
went into effect in May, 1843. In 1861 a 
controversy between Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts about boundary, which be- 
gan in colonial times, was settled by 
mutual concessions, the former ceding to 
the latter that portion of the township of 
Tiverton containing the village of Fall 
River in exchange for the town of Paw- 
tueket and a part of Seekonk, afterwards 
known as East Providence. 
Rhode Island was among the earliest to 
respond to President Lincoln's first call 
for troops, and during the Civil War, the 
State, with a population of only 175,000, 
furnished to thc National army 23.711 
soJdiers. Population in 1890, 345,506; 
I!)OO, 428,556. See UNITED STATES, RUODE 
ISLAND, in vol. ix. 


GOVERNORS. 


PORTSMOCTII. 
William Coddington..................... . March 7, 1638 
Wilham Hutchwson.................... .April 30. 1(;:19 
William Codùington........... ........March 12.1640 
NEWPORT. 
William Coddington.................. .April 28,1639-41 


PRESIDENTS nWER THE PATEKT. 


PROVIDEYCE. W.ARWICK, PORTSMOUTH, .ASD XEWPORT 
John Coggesliall.......... .... ......... ....
ray, 1G-17 
WIlham Coddington........................ 
Iay, Hi.tt! 
.Jolin Smith............................... . . ?llay. IG-1!) 
Nicholas Easton............................ .May, 1650 
PROVIDENCE AXD WARWICK 
Samuel Gorton.................... . .. .... .. . Oct., 1651 
John SmJth.................................May.1652 
Gregory Dexter............... ............. . May, IG53 
PORTSMOUTH ANn N}:WPORT 
John Sanford, Sr........................... .May. 1653 


FOUR TOWXS USITEn 
Nicholas Easton. ........ .. ". .............. 
ray. IG54 
Roger Williams. .... .... .... . ... ... . . . . . ... _ Sept, 1654 
Benedil't Arnold........ ..................... May. 1657 
Wilham Brenton.................... ........ !llay, 16GO 
Benedict Arnold.... ......................... May. 1662 


GOVERNORS GNDER ROYAL CHARTER. 
Benedict Arnold......... ........ .......... .Xov., 1663 
William Brenton......................... . . May. 16G(j 
Benedict Arnold.. . . . " .. . . . " . . . . ... . ....... " 16(j9 
Nicholas Easton.. .. .. .. . .... . . . .... . . . . . .... " 1672 
William Coddington......................... " 1674 
Walter Clarke............................... .. 1676 
Benedict Arnold. . . . . . . . . . . . " . . " . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1617 
William CoddilJgtoll... . . .. .. .. ... . .... .. .Aug. 28, 1678 
John Cranston..............................Nov., 1678 
Peleg Sandford. __.... ................. . March 16, 1680 
William Coddington. Jr.................... .hlay, 1683 
Henry Bull............ .................. .... " 1685 
Walter Clarke............................... .. 1686 
Henry Bull............................... Feb 27, 1690 
John Easton............ ................... .J\lay. 1690 
Caleb Carr............................. ....May, 1695 
Walter Clal.ke........... .................... .Jan. 1696 
Samuel Cranston.......................... ..May, 1698 
Joseph Jenckes. . .. .. . ... . . .. . . . .. . . . . . . " . . . " 1727 
William \V anton. . . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . .. .. ... .... .. 1732 
John \Vanton.......................... .... " 1734 
Hichard Ward............................JulyI5, 17-10 
William Greene. . . . ., . . . . . . . . . . .. .. . . . .. . . . . . May, 17-13 
Gideon Wanton............................. " 1745 
\Vi/Ham Greene............................. U 1746 
Gideon \Vanton. ............................. .. 1747 
William Greene............................. U 17-18 
Stephen Hopkins............................ .. 1755 
William Greene............................. .. 1757 
Steplien Hopkins....................... Mareh 14, 1758 
Samuel Ward............................... May, 1762 
Stephen Hopkins........ .... ................ " 17(;3 
Samuel \Vard............................... U 1765 
Stephen Hopkins.. . ... . '" .. . . .. . . . . .. . . . . .. " li67 
.Tosias Lyndon............................... U 1768 
Joseph Wanton.............................. .. 17(;9 
Nicholas Cooke. ............................ Nov., 1715 
William Greene.............................May, 1778 
John Collins............... ................ .. 1786 
Arthur Fenner.............................. .. 1790 
.James Fenner.. .. .. .... ...... ...... ........ .......... .. ...... .. .......... .. " 1807 
\Villiam Jones............................................................. " 1811 
Nehemiah R. Knight........................ " 1817 
William C. Gibbs............................ .. 1821 
James Fenner. . ... .... .. . . ... .... . '" .. .. ... .. 1824 
J,Plnuel H. Arnold...............,....... .... 1831 
.Tohn Brown Francis........................ 1833 
William Rprague............................ 1838 
Samuel W.lrd King.......................... 1840 
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I
;;O, of which 4 volumes lJaye heen is- 
sued, bringin,g the history down to I Rli-t. 
li'our more volumes are planned, e).tendillg 
the history to 1885. 
Ribault, JEAN, navigator; born ill 
Dieppe, France, in 1520; first appeared in 
history as commander of Colignïs expedi- 
tion to .dIllerica in 15ü2. Returning for 
supplies, he was detained by civil war un- 
til the spring of 1565, when CoIigni sent 
him with five ships to Florida, where he 
succeeded Laudonnière as commander-in- 
chief. He had just arrived, when five 
Spanish vessels appeared, under Don 
Pedro l\'Ienendez de A viles, whose name 
and object were demanded. "I am Menen- 
dez," he said, and declared he was sent to 
destroy all Protestants he could find. 
Hibault had been advised of the expedition 
of l\Ienendez before his departure from 
France. Just as he was departing from 
Dieppe he was handed a letter from 
Coligni, in which the admiral had writtf'n 
a postscript, saying, "While closing this 
letter I have received certain advice that 
Don Pedro l\Icnendez is ahout to depart 
from Spain to the coast of Florida. You 
will take care not to suffer him to en- 
croach upon us, any more than he would 
that we should encroach upon him." 
The cables of the French fleet were in- 
stantly cut, and they went to sea, followed 
by the Spanish squadron, which, failing 
to overtake the fugitives, returned to the 
shore farther south. 
Ribault returned to the St. John, when, 
contrary to the advice of Laudonnière, he 
determined to try to drive the Spaniards 
away from the coast. \Vhen he reached 
the open sea he was struck by a fierce 
tempest that wrecked his vessels not far 
from Cape Canaveral, on the central coast 
of Florida. With his command, RibauIt 
started by land for Fort Carolina (built 
on the St. John by the Frenchmen), 
ignorant of the fact that its garrison had 
been destroyed. RibauIt divided his force 
of 500 men, about 200 of them taking the 
advance in the march, the remainder, with 
Rhode Island College. See BROWN Ribault, following soon afterwards. The 
UNIVERSITY. latter were betrayed by a sailor, and fell 
Rhodes, J A
IES FORD, historian; born into the hands of Menendez. 
in Cleveland, 0., May 1, 1848; educated at The captives pleaded for mercy. Menen- 
the universities of New York and Chicag-o. dez askí'd, " Are you Catholics or Luther- 
He is the author of a History of the ans 1" They answered, "\Ve are all of 
United Statcs from the Compromise of the reformed religion." lIe told them he 
429 


GOVER
ORS UXDER THE STATE COX
TITl'TIO
. 
James Fenuer. . . . . . . . . ." . . . ... . . . . . . . .... . . . ... 1843 
Cllarles Jacksun. ., . .... ... .' ... ......... . .... . .. 1845 
Byron Diman. ...... .......................... 1H46 
Elißua Harns.................................... 1847 
Henry B. Anthony............................... 1849 
Philip Allen .................................... 1851 
WIlham Warner Huppm.......................... HI54 
Elisl1a Dyer........ . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1857 
Tllomas (;. Turn er . . ., .. . ... . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . .. .. 1t!59 
\ViIllam Sprague. ............ ........ .......... .. 1b60 
William C. Cuzzens..... ................ . Marcu 3, 11'163 
James Y. Smitu................................. 18ô3 
Am brose E. Burnside..... ...................... 18ß6 
Seth I'aùelfurd. . " .............................. 1t!G9 
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Charles C. Van Zandt (Republican)........ Muy 29, 18ï7 
Alfred H. Littlefield (Republican). .., " . .. . May 25, 18KO 
Augustus o. Bourn (Republican)........... May 29, 1883 
George P. Wetmore (Republican) ............May, 1885 
John W. Davis (Democrat)................... " 1887 
Royal C. Taft (Republican)..................... 11>88 
H. W. Ladd (Republican) _........ ........... .. 1t!H9 
John W. Davis (Democrat)................... " 1890 
H. W Ladd (Republican) ................... u 1891 
J) Russell Brown {Republican).... . .., . . . .. .,. 1892-96 
Charles W. Lippitt (Republican)............... lS!J6-!J7 
Elisha Dyer (Republican).................... 1897-1!)00 
William Gregory (Republican)............... 1900-1901 
Charles l1. Kimball (Republican).................. 190
 
Lucius F. C. Garvin (Democml) ............. 1903-1!J05 
George N. Utter (Republican). . ., . . ., . . " . . .. 1905-1907 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. No'o<"'"-r "- 
Theodore Fuster ........ 1st to 8th 1789 to 1803 
Joseph Stanton.......... 1st "3d 1789" lï93 
William Bradford........ 3d .. 5th 1793" 1791 
Ray Greene.. .... .... .... 5t h" 7t;} 1797" 1801 
Christopher Ellery. . . . . . . 7th " 9th 1801 u 1805 
Samuel J_ Potter......... 8th 1803 .. 1804 
Beuj,lmin Howland...... 8th to 11th 1t!04 .. 1809 
James Fenuer........... 9th " 10th 1805 .. 1807 
EIi,;ha 
Iatthe" son. .... . . 10th .. 12th 1807 .. 1811 
Francis Malbone......... 11th 1809 
Christopher G. Champlain 11th to 12th 1810 to 1811 
William Huuter......... 121h .. 11th 1811 .. 1821 
Jeremiah B. Howell...... 12th " 15 th It!ll .. 1817 
James Burrell, Jr........ 15th .. 16th 1817 " 1820 
Nebemiah R. Knight..... 16th .. 27 th ]820 " 1t!U 
James D'\Volf........... 17th .. 20th 1821 .. 1825 
Asher Robbins........... 20th " 26th 1825 " 1839 
Nathan F. Dixon......... 26th .. 27th 1839 .. 1842 
William Spr!lgue. ., .. . .,. 27th " 28th 1842 .. 1844 
James F. 8immons....... 27th " 30th 1841 " 1847 
John B. Francis......... 28th 18-14 .. 18-15 
Albert C. Greene......... 29th to 33d 1845 " 1851 
Jolin H. Clark........... 30th " 33d 1847 " 1853 
Charles T. James.. _..... 32d " 35th 1851 Ie 1857 
Phlhp Allen............. 33d " 36th 1853 " 1859 
.James F. Simmons....... 35th " 37th 1857 " 1862 
Henry B Anthony. ...... 36th " 48th 18::;9 " 1884 
Samuel G. Arnold........ 37th 1862 " 18ß3 
William Sprague......... 38th to 44th 1863 .. 1875 
Ambrose E. Burnside. . ... 44th .. 47 th 1875 " 1881 
Nelson W. Aldrich....... 47th ,. - 1881 u - 
William P. 
heffield...... 48th " 50th 1884 u 1885 
onathan Chace.......... 49th " 5]st 1885 " 1889 
Nathan }<
. Dixon......... 51st " 54th 1889 " 1895 
George P. Wetmore...... 54th " - 1895 " - 
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was ordered to exterminate all of that flne which had been imposed on him for 
faith. They offered him 50,000 ducats if defamation of character. He had eÀcom- 
he would spare their lives. "Give up your l11ullicated one of his parishioners, who 
arms and place YOUl'selves under my sued him for defamation of character and 
mercy," he said. A small stream divided obtained a verdict of $1,000 damages. 
the Frenchmen from the Spaniards. :Father Gabriel upon his election left the 
l\1enendez ordered the former to be brought jail and proceeded to Washington. He 
over in companies of ten. Out of sight died in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 13, 1832. 
of their companions left behind, they were Richardson, ISRAEL BUSH, military 
bound with their hands behind them. officer; born in Fairfax, Vt., Dec. 2ü, 
When all were gathered in this plight 1815; graduated at West Point in 1841; 
they were marched to a spot a short dis- sel'ved in the Seminole \Yar and in the 
tance off, when they were again asked, war against Mexico; and became colo- 
"Are you Catholics or Lutherans?" A nel of the 2d Michigan Volunteers when 
dozen who professed to be Catholics, and the Civil War broke out. He took a 
four others who were mechanics, useful prominent part in the battle at Black- 
to the Spaniards, were led aside. The burn's Ford and Bull Run, at both of 
remainder, helpless, were butchered with- which he commanded a brigade. He was 
out mercy. Very soon after this treacher- made a brigadier-gcneral, and in the Pen in- 
ous massacre Ribault, with the rest of sular campaign he commanded a division 
his fonowers, reached the spot where their in Sumner's corps. On July 4, 1862, he 
companions had been betrayed a few houfR was made major-general. He was in the 
before. Menendez hurried back, and by battle of South 
Iountain, and in the 
the same treacherous method disannell battle of Antietam he received a wound 
Ribault and his friends. Ribault was from which he died Nov. 3, 1862. 
shown the pile of unburied corpses of Richardson, \VILUAl\I ADAl\[S, jurist; 
his men. A ransom of 100,000 ducats born in Tyngsboro, l\1ass., Nov. 2, 1821; 
,,;as ofl'f'red for the lives of Ribault and graduated at Harvard in 18.,13; admitted 
his friends. As befon', they were betrayed, to the bar in 184ü; appointed to revise 
and Ribault and all but six or eight of the statutes of l\lassachusetts in 1853; 
his companions were murdered. Sept. 23, judge of probate in 18(j(j-72; Secretary of 
15ü5. "They were put to the sword," the United States Treasury in 1873-74; 
Mpnendez wrote, "judging this to be ex- resigning to accept the appointment of 
pedipnt for the service of God our Lord judge in the Luited States court of 
and of your :Majesty." See FLORIDA. claims, of whieh he was chief - justice 
Richard, GAßRIEL, clergyman; born in from IR8.) till his death, in \Vashington, 
Saintes, France, Oct. 15, l,ü7; educated D. C., Oct. 1!1, 18!)(j. 
at Angers; ordained priest in Paris in Richmond, BATTLE AT. Gen. E. Kirby 
linO; emigra.tf'd to America in 17!)
, Smi th led the van in Bragg's invasion 
where he lahored as a missionary in Tlli- of Kcntucky in 18ü2. He entered the 
nois and l\licldgan. On the outbreak of State from east Tf'unessee, and was mak- 
the War of 1812 he was an ardent sym- ing his way rapidly towards the Blue 
pathizer with the Americans. The Briti!'\h Grass region, when he was met by a foree 
captured and imprisoned him until the organizpd by Gen. Lew. \Yallace, but then 
cloRe of the war, when he returned to commanded by Gcn. M. D. l\Ianson. It was 
Michigan. Tn 1807, a.s there was no Prot- part of a foree under the direction of Gen. 
f'!"tant minister in Detroit, the governor \ViIliam Nelson. Manson's troops were 
and ot11er Protestants requested Father mostly raw. A collision occurred whcn 
Gahriel to preaeh to them in EngJif'h, approaching Riehmond and not far from 
a,.oiding an controvprsy. Father Gabriel Rogeri'wilJe on Aug. 30. A severe battle 
Reeepted the invitation, and preached ac- wa!'! fought for three hours, when :Manson 
f'eptably to hiR hearer!'!. Tn 1823 he was was driw'n baek. At this junetiolI Nel- 
elected delegate to tile national House of son arrived and took command. Half an 
Repre!':
ntatives from the Tenitory of hour later his troops were utterly rO\Itt.l} 
l\fiplligan. At tlIP time of his eleetion he and scattered in all directions. Nelson 
was in jail, having beelI unable to pay a was wounded. l\Ianson resumed command, 
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but the day was lost. Smith's cavalry 
had gained the rear of the Nationals, and 
stood in the way of their wild Hight. Man- 
son and his men were made prisoner9. 
1 he estimated lObS was ahout equal, that 
of the Nationals having been ahout 5,000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Richmond, CA
IPAIGN AGAI
ST. The 
first collisions between the two gl'eal 
armies on the borders of the Chicka- 
hominy Riyer occurred on May 23 and 24, 
1862-one neal' New Bridge, not far from 
Cold Harbor, between Michigan cavalry 
and a Louisiana regiment, when thirty- 
seven of the latter were captured. The 
other was at and neal' Mechanicsville, 7 01' 
8 miles from Richmond, where a part of 
McClellan's right wing was advancing 
towards the Chickahominy. There was a 
sharp skirmish at Ellison's Mill (l\Iay 
23), a mile from l\Iechanicsville. To thi
 
place the Confederates fell back, and the 
next morning were driven aCl'OSS the 


off the chief sources of supply for the 
Confederate anny from the south, and 
attempt the capture of Richmond from 
that direction. He disencumbered hi
 
army of about 20.000 sick and wounded, 
who were scnt to the hospitals at \Vasll- 
ington and elsewhere, and with 25,000 
veteran recruits, amply supplied, and 30,- 
000 volunteel's for 100 days joining his 
army, he began another flank movement 
on the nig'ht of May 20-21, 1864, Han- 
cock's corps leading. Lee had kept a 
vigilant watch of the movements of the 
Nationals, and sent Longstreet's corps to 
march southward parallel with Hancock. 
Warren followed Hancock, and Ewell fol- 
lowed Longstreet's troops. On May 21 the 
race was fairly begun, the Confederatcs 
having the more direct or shorter route. 
Lee outstripped his antagonist, and whE'n 
the Nationals aproached the South Anna 
River the Confederates w('re already 
strongly posted there on the south side of 
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Chickahominy. On the same morning the river, where Lee had evidently deter- 
General McClellan issued a stirring order mined to make a stand. 
_ for an immediate advance on Richmond; Grant proceeded to attempt to dislodge 
but the overcautious commander hesi- loÌln. In attempts to force passages across 
tated to move until the golden opportunity the stream, very shal'p engagements en- 
had passed. President Lincoln telegraph- sued. Having partly crossed the North 
ed to the genel'al, "I think the time is Anna, the Army of the Potomac was in 
near when you must either attack Rich- great peril. Its two strong wings were 
mond or give up the job and come to the on one side of the stream. and its weak 
defence of \Vashington." centre on the other. Perceivin a this peril 
The National and Confederate armies Grant secretly recrossed the rh
er with hi
 
had three times l'un a race for \Vashing- troops, and resumed his march on Rich- 
ton. After the battle at Spottsylvania mond by a flank movement far to the east- 
Court-house, they entered upon a race for ward of the Confederate army. The flank- 
Richmond, then the Confederate capital. ing column was led by Sheridan, with two 
Grant determined to transfer his army to divisions of cavalry. Ou the 28th the 
the south side of the James River, cut whole army was south of the Pamunkey, 
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and in communication with its npw base 
at the 'Vhite House. This movement com- 
peUpd Lee to abandon his strong position 
at the North Anna, but, having a shorter 
route, he was in another good position 
432 


before the Nationals crossed the Pam un- 
key. He was at a point where he could 
('over the railways and highways leading 
to Richmond. 
The Nationals were now within 15 miles 



RICHMOND, CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
of Richmond. Their only direct pathway Grant proceeded to throw hi!'! army across 
to that capital was across the Chicka- to the south side of the .lamf's River, and 
hominy. There was much skirmishing, to operate against the Confederate capital 
and Grant was satisfied that he would be on the right of that stream. It was near 
compelled to force the passage of the the middle of June before the whole 
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GOVKK
UK IòM!TIl LI>Àn
G TilE CITY. 


Chickahominy on J...ee's flank, and he pre- National force had crossed the Chicka- 
pared for that mOYf'ment b;r sending Sher- hominy and moved to the James by way 
idan to seize a point near Cold Harbor, of Charles City Court-llOuse. There tlley 
w]wre roads leading into Richmond di- crossed thC' rivf'r in boats and oyer pon- 
nrgf'<I. A fter a fight with Fitzhugh Lee's toon hridges: and on .J unC' 1 G, when the 
cavalry, it was sf'eurf'd, and on the same entire army was on the south side, Oen- 
nigllt (May 30) Wright's corps pressed eral Grant made his headquarters at City 
forward to the same point. A large body Point, at the junction of tIle Appomattox 
or troops, under Gm. 'V. F. Smith, called and James rivers. A portion of tllf' Army 
from the Army of tIle James, were ap- of the James, under General Butler, had 
proaelling Cold Harhor at the Rame time. made an unsuccessful attempt to f'apture 
These took position on Wright's right Petersburg, where the Confederates had 
wing. There a terrible battle occurred constructcd strong workR. Rf'fore them 
(.Tune 1-3), in which both armies suffered the Army of the Potomac appC'ared on the 
immens(' los8. It was now perc
h'ed that evening of June IG, and in that vicinity 
tIle fortifications around Richmond were the two annies stnlgglpd for the mastery 
too formidahle to warrant a direct attack until April the next J'ear, or about ten 
upon them with a hope of success, so montlls. 
YII.-2 E 433 
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Sunday morning, April 2, lSG5, while 
attendin
 service at St. Paul's Church, 
President Davis received this message 
from General Lcc: 
"It is absolutcIy necessary that we 
should abandon our position to-night, or 
run the risk of being cut off in the morn- 
ing." 
Hastily reading it he left the church, 
quickly followed by others, and the ser- 
\"Íce was abruptly concluded. RumorR 
that Richmond was to be evacuated were 
soon succeeded by the definite announce- 
ment of the fad. One special train car- 
ried the President and the cabinet, to- 
gether with several million dollars in gold. 
Late in the afternoon Governor Smith 
and the members of the legislature embark- 
ed on canal-boats for Lynchburg. The 
roads from the city leading to the north 
and west were crowded with wagons, car- 
riages, and carts, horsemen, and men and 
women on foot seeking for a place of 
refuge. 
The night when the Confederate govern- 
ment fled from Richmcnd was a fearful 
one for the inhabitants of that city. All 
day after the receipt of Lee's despatch- 
"11y lineR are broken in t}lree placf's; 
I
ichmond must be evacuated to-night"- 
t}w people were kf'pt in the most painful 
8uspensf' b." the reticence of t}le govern- 
ment, then making prepa.rations to fly for 


safety. That body employed every vehicle 
for this usc, and the people who prepared 
to leave the city found it difficult to get 
any conve,yance. .For these as much as 
*,100 in gold was given for service from a 
dwelling to the railwa." station. It was 
revealed to the people early in the even- 
ing that the Confederate Congress had 
ordered all the cotton, tohacco, and other 
property which the owners could not carry 
away, and which was stored in four great 
warehouses, to be burned to prevent it 
falling into the hands of the Nationals. 
There was a fresh breeze from the south, 
and the burning of these warehouses 
would imperil the whole city. General 
Ewell, in command there, vainly remon- 
strated against the execution of the order. 
A committee of the common council went 
to Jefferson Davis before he had left to re- 
monstrate against it, to which he replied 
that their statement that the burning of 
the warehouses would endanger the city 
was "a cowardly pretext on the part of 
tIle citizens, trumped up to endeavor to 
save their property for the Yankees." A 
similar answer was gi\'en at the 'Val' De- 
partment. 
The humane Ewell was compelled to 
obe.", for the order fl'om the 'Val' Depart- 
111('nt was imperative. The city council 
took the precaution, for the public safety, 
to order the destruction of all liquors that 
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might be accessible to lawless men. This the city. When at 7 A.M., the troops 
was done, and by midnight hundreds of wel'e all across the river, the bridges were 
barrels of spirituous liquors were flow- burned behind them. A number of other 
ing in the gutters, where stragglers from vessels in the river were destro)Ted. The 
the retreating army and rough citizens bursting of shells in the arsenal when the 
gathered it in vessels, and so produced the fire reached them added to the horrors 
calamity the authorities endeavored to of the scene. At noon about 700 build- 
anrt. The torch was applied, and at day- ings in the business part of the city, 
break the warehouses were in flames. The including a Presbyterian church, were in 
city was already on fire in several places. ruins. \Vhile Richmond was in flaml-s 
The intoxicated soldiers, joined with many National troops entered the city, and, 
of the dangerous class of both sexes, by great exertions, subdued the fire and 
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formed a marauding mob of fearful pro- san'd the city from utter de:o.truction. 
portions, who broke open and pillaged Many million dolhn-s' worth of prop- 
s10res and committed cxceSiO.es of every crty had hecn annihilated. Gen. Godfrey 
kind. .From midnigl1t. until dawn the city Weit7cl had been left, with a portion 
was a pandemonium. The roaring mob of the Army of the .Tames, on the 
released the prisoners from the jail and north side of that rinr, to menace 
hurned it. They set fire to the arsenal, and Richmond, and he kept up a eontinll'll 
tried to destroy the Tredegar Iron \Vorks. show of great nUmbel"s. which had de- 
ConflagrationR Rpread rapidly, for the fire ceived Longstreet, standing in defence of 
df'partment was powerlf'ss, and by the the Confederate capital. After midnight 
middle of the forenoon (
\prn 3) a greater on April 3, a great light in Richmond. 
portion of the principal Imsiness part of the EOlmd of expJosionR, and other events, 
Richmond was a bJazing furnace. reyealed to \Yeitzel the fact that the Con- 
Between midnight and dawn the Con- f('derates were eyaeuating the city. At 
federate troops made their 'way across the daylight he put Draper's negro brigade 
bridges to the south side of the .James. in motion toward!': RiC'hmond. The place 
At 3 A.11. Ute magazine near the alms- of enry terra-torpedo in front of the Con- 
house was fired and blown up with a C'on- federatp works was marked hy a small 
eussion that shook the city to its founda- flfl/!, for the safety of their own men, and 
tionR. It waR followed by the explosion in their ltasty df'pal"ture they forgot to H'. 
of the Confederate ram Yirginia, below move them. Cannon on the deserted 
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works were left unharmed. Early in the body, led by General Hill, was sent to 
morning the whole of \Veitzel's force were \Vest Union, to prevent the escape of any 
in the suburbs of the town. A demand Confederates by that way over the AIle- 
was made for its surrender, and at seven ghany Mountains, to join Johnston at 
o'clock Joseph l\1a,}'o, the mayor, handed Winchester. 
the keys of the public buildings to the Garnett was then strongly intrenched at 
messenger of the summons. Weitzel and his Laurel Hill, with about 8,000 Virginians, 
stat1" rode in at eight o'clock, at the head Georgians, Tennesseeans, and Carolinians. 
of Hiplcy's brigade of negro troops, when To this camp Morris nearly penetrated, 
Licut. J. Livingston Depcyster, of \Veit- but not to attack it--only to make feints 
zel's staff, asccnded to the roof of the to divert Garnett while McClellan should 
Statc-house with a national flag, and, with gain his rear. There was almost daily 
the assistance of Captain Langdon, Weit- heavy skirmishing, chiefly by Colonels 
zcl's chief of artillery, unfurlcd it over Dumont and Milroy, on the part of the 
that building, and in its Senate chamber Nationals. So industrious and bold had 
the office of headquarters was established. been the scouts, that when McClellan ap- 
Weitzel occupied the dweHing of .Jeffer- peared they gave him full information 
son Da\'is, and General Shepley was ap- of the rcgion and the forces there. Dur- 
pointed military governor. The troops ing a fcw days, so daring had been the 
were then set at work to extinguish the conduct of the Nationals that they were 
flames. See" ON TO RICHMOND!"; "ON TO regarded almost with awe by the Confed- 
'V ASIIINGTON !" crates. They called the Dth Indiana- 
Rich Mountain, BATTLE OF. Early in whose exploits were particularly notable 
1861 the Confederates attempted to per- -" Swamp DeviJs." \Vhile on the road 
manently occupy the country south of the towards Beverly, l\IcClellan ascertained 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway in Virginia. that about 1,500 Confederates under Co!. 
They were placed under the command of John Pegram, were occupying a heavily 
R. S. Garnett, a meritorious soldier, who intrenched position in the rear of Gar- 
was in the war with Mexico, and was nett., in the Rich Mountain Gap, and com- 
brevetted for gallantry at Buena Vista. manding the road over the mountains 
He made his headquarters at Beverly, in tù Staunton, the chief highway to south- 
Randolph county, and prepared to prevent ern Virginia. Pegram boasted that hig 
the National troops from pushing through position could not be turned; but it was 
the mountain-gaps into the Shenandoah turncd by Ohio and Indiana regiments and 
Valley. The roads through these gaps some cavalry, all undcr the command of 
were fortified. At the same time ex-Gov- Colonel Rosecrans, accompanied by Colo- 
ernor H. A. 'Vise, with the commission of neI Lander, who was with Dumont 
a brigadier-general, was organizing a at Philippi. They made a détour, July 
brigade in the Grcat Ranawha Yalley, be- 11, in a heavy rain-storm, over most peril- 
yond the Greenbrier Mountains. He was ous ways among the mountains for about 
ordercd to cross the intervening moun- 8 milcs, and at noon were on the summit 
tains, and co-operate with Garnctt. Gen- of Ri"h l\Iountain, high above Pegram's 
eral l\IcClellan took command of his camp, and a miJe from it. 
troops in western Vi1-ginia, at Grafton, Rosecrans thought his movement was 
towards the dose of l\Iay, and the entire unknown to the Confederates. Pegram 
force of Ohio, Indiana, and Yirginia was informed of it, and sent out 900 men, 
troops undcr his control numbered full with two cannon, up the mountain-road, 
20.000 men. 'Yith these he advance.} to meet the Nationals, and just as they 
against the Confederates. He sent Gen. 
truck the Staunton road the latter were 
J. D. Cox with a detachment to keep 'Vise fiercely assailed. Rosecrans was without 
in clleck, while with his main body, about cannon. He sent forward his skirmishers; 
10,000 strong. he moved to attack Gar- and while these were engaged in fighting, 
nett at Laurel Hill, near Beverly. At the his main body was concealed. Finally 
same time a detachment 4,000 strong, un- Pegram's men came out from their works 
der General Morris, moved towards and charged across the road, when the 
Beverly by way of Philippi. while another Indianians sprang to their feet, fired, and, 
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BATTLE OF RICH MOUNTAIN. 


with a wild shout, sprang upon the fo(> over the mountains. :Meanwhile Rose- 
with fixed bayonets. A sha.rp conflict crans lwd entered Pegram's deserted camp, 
ensued, when the Confederates gavf' way. while the latter, dispirited and weary, 
and fled in great confusion down the dp- with about GOO fo]]owers, was trying to 
cJivities of the mountain to Pegram's escape. He surrend('red to McClellan 
camp. The hattle lasted about an hour July 14. 
and a haJf. The number of Union troops Ricketts, JAMES RnEWERTON, miJitary 
engaged was about 1.800. and those of officer; born in New York City, June 21, 
the Confederates haJf that number. The 1817; graduated at West Point in 1839; 
former lost 18 killed and about 40 wound- served in the war against Mexico; and 
e(l; the latter 140 killed and a large num- when the Civil \Var began was placNl 
her wounded and made prisoners. Thpir in command of the 1st Battery of rifled 
entire loss was about 400. For his gal- guns. He distinguished himself in the 
lantry on this occasion, RORecram'l was battle of Bull Run, where he was severely 
made a brigadier-general. wounded, taken prisoner, and confinpd 
Garnett was a prey to the Nationals. eight months in Richmond, when he was 
In light marching order he pushed on tow- exchanged. He was made brigadier-gen- 
ards Beverly, hoping to escape over the eral of volunteers; was in the second battle 
mountains towards Staunton. He was too of Rull Run, in which he commanded a 
late, for McCle]]an moved rapidly to division of the Army of Virginia, and was 
Beverly. Garnett then turned back, anll, wounded; and in the battle of Antietam 
taking a road through a gap at Leedsville, he commanded Gen
ral Hooker's corps 
plunged into the wild mountain regions of after tllat officer was wounded. He was 
the Cheat Range, taking with him only engagf'd in the campaign against Rich- 
one cannon. His reserves at Beverly fled mond from 
farch until July, lRG4, and in 
4:>7 
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the Shenandoah f'ampaign from .July until 
October, 18G-t He was brevetted briga- 
ðier-general, Pnitpd 
tates army, for gal- 
lantry at Cedar Creek, and major-general 
for meritorious ser\"icPf; tllrungh tllP war, 
and wa!'l retired lwcam;e of wounds in 
18G7. He died in Wa!:'hington, D. C., 
Sept. 22. 188ï. 
Rideing, \YnuA11 HE
RY. ('(litor; Lorn 
in Liwrpool, England. F(.h. 1 ï, 18.33; has 
Leen eonneeted with the 
pringfield Re- 
publican, Npw York Timps. 1\pw York 
'l'ribllne. and the Youth's ('on/panion. 
He is the author of Pacific Rail/cays 
Illl/strated,. A Haddle in the Wild West, 
etc. 
Ridpath, .JoH
 ('LAnK. author: born in 
Putnam eount
'. Ind.. 
\pril 2H, lR.!]: 
gradnatpd at Ow .\slnl1'y {'niversity in 
]Rli
. Hp is the author of [,iff' of .lalltes 
A. Garfidd; Ute of .lames G. Blainr; 
ryclop{['dia of rlli,W}".'lal History; Tlu 
Great Races of Mal/kind. etc.. and man. 
Rc11001-hooks. He died in New York City. 
July 3], InOO. 
Riedesel, HARO
 FREDERICK .\DOLPII. 
military officer; born in Lauterbach. 
Rhine-Hesse, Germany. .June 3. 1 i38. 
I.eaving the College of Marburg. l1e enter- 
ed. the EngHsh army as pJ1sign. and Hen'ed Prussian mini<:tpr. 
[assow. She died in 
in the Seven Years' "'a I' under Prince Berlin. March 29, lROR. 
Ferdinand. In I7(jO he hpcame captain of Rights, BILL OF. See RILL OF RIGHTS. 
the Hessian Hussars, anil was made lieu- Rights, PETITION OF. See PETITION OF 
Ü:nant-colonel of the Black Hussars in RTGUTS. 
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JA.\lE:; liRJo:\\ Eli J'OS RICKETTS. 


1702, adjutant-general of the Brunswick 
army in Iiß7, colonel of carabineers in 
1772. and a major-general, with the com- 
mand of a division of 4,000 Brunswickers, 
hired by the British Court to fight Briti
h 
subjects in America earlj' in Ii76. Rie- 
desel arrind at Quebcc June 1, I77U; 
aided in the capture of Ticonderoga (.July 
(j), and in dispersing the American troops 
at Hubbanlton, and was made a prison!'r 
\\ ith Rm'goyne; wa!,; exchanged in the fall 
of I i80; returned home in August, 1783, 
and was made lieutenant-general in com- 
m
nd of troops serving in Ho1land in 
] iS7. He became commander-in-chief of 
tIw military of Bnmswick. He died in 
I
runswick, Jan. (j, 1800. His .11emoi1'.'l. 
Letters, al/d Journals in America, edited 
by 
Iax Yon Eelking, were translated by 
William L. Stone. His wife, FREDERICKA 
CHARLOTTE LOUISA, aecompanied him to 
America. and wrote charming letters, and 
a journal, which were published in Roston 
in 1,flB. of which a translation was made 
by 1\11'. Stone. Rhe was a daughter of the 
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FRhV.:JUCK AVOLPH RI!<;VE8EL. 



II RIGHTS OF MAN "-RIKER 


II Rights of Man," the title of Thomas the British ministry for taxing the Eng- 
Paine's famous reply to Edmund Burke's hsh-American colonists. It was written 
Reflections on the French Revolution. It hy James Otis, of Boston, and produced 
was issued in England, and had an im- a profound sensation in America and in 
mense sale. It was translated into French, Great Britain. Its boldness, its logic, its 
and won for the author a seat in the eloquence, combined to make it a sort of 
French National Asscmbly. Thomas Jcf- (IriHammc for the patriots. In it Mr. 
ferson, then Secretary of Btate, had come Otis, while he contemlcd for the charter 
from France filled with the radical ideas privilegcs of the colonists.. did not admit 
of the French Revolutionists, and thought that the loss of thdr charters would de- 
he saw. in the coolness of the President prive them of tlwir rights. He said: 
and others, a sign of dccaying republi- .. Two or three innocent colony charters 
canism in America. The essa
's of Adams, lJave been threatcß('d with destruction 
entitled Discourses on Davila, disgusted one hundred and forty years past. . . . A 
him, and he believed that Adams, Hamil- set of men in .America, without honor or 
ton, Jay, and others Were plotting for the love for their country, have been long 
establishment of a monarchy in the United grasping at powers which they think un- 
States. To thwart these fancied designs attainable 'while these charters stand in 

lUd to inculcate Ule doctrines of the the way. But thcy will meet with insur- 
French Revolution, Jdferson hastily mountable obstacles to their project for 
printed in America, and circulated, J)aine's {'nslaving the British ('nlonies, should 
Rights of .1Ian, which had just been re- those arising from provincial charters be 
ceived from England. It was originally removed. . . . Our forefathers wcre soon 
dedicated" to the President of the United worn away in the toils of hard labor on 
States." It inculcated principles con- their little plantations and in war with 
F;onant with the feelings and opinions the savages. They thought they were 
of the great body of the American people. earning a sure inheritance for their pos- 
The author sent fifty copies to 'Washing- terity. Could they imagine it would ever 
ton, who distributed them among his be thought just to deprive tl\('m or theirs 
friends, but his official position admonished of these charter privileges? Should this 
him to be prudently silent about the ever be the case, there are, thank God, 
work, for it bore hard upon the British natural, inherent, and inseparable rights, 
government. The American edition, issued as men and citizens, that would remain 
from a Philadelphia press, contained a after the so-nmch-wished-for catastrophe, 
commendatory note {rom :Mr. .Jefferson, and w1lich, whatever became of charters. 
which had been privately written, and not can never be abolished, de jure or de facto, 
intended for puhlication. In it he had till the general conflagrathm." See OTIS, 
aimed some severe observations against JAMES. 
the author of the Discourses on Davila. Rights of the Colonists. See ADAMS, 
This created much bitterness of feeling. SA"!\IUEL. 
Warm discussions arose. .John Quincy Riis, JACOB AUGUST, journalist; born 
Adams, son of the Vice-l'residellt, wrote a in Denmark, May 3, 184{); has been con- 
scrips of articles in reply to the Right8 nected with the New York Sun a.ud has 
of JIa.n, over the sÍ!:mature of "Puh1ieo." been active in the movement for tenement- 
They were published in the Boston Gen- house and school-house reform, and also 
tind, and reprinted in pamphlet form, for the making of small parks in the 
with the name of John Adams on the crowded districts of New York City. He 
title-page, as it was supposed they were is the author of flow the Other Half Lives; 
written by him. Sevpral writers answered ']'hp Children of the Poor, etc. 
tlwm. .e A host of champions pntprpd the Riker, .TA1IfF.S, historian; horn in New 
arena immediately in your df'fence:' Jef- York City, May 11, 1822. He is the au- 
ferson wrote to Paine. See INGERSOLL, thor of A. Rrir>f Hil'ltory of the Riker Fam- 
ROBERT GREEX; PAINE. Tn01lfAS. ily: Thf' Anna78 of NPlctoll"n: Origin alld 
"Rights of the British Colonies As- Em'l,11 .
'I1na18 of Hcu'lcrn: The Tndia,n Hi!
- 
serted and Proved," the title of a tory of Tioga. OountJ/, etc. He died in 
pamphlet in opposition to the scheme of "'andy, N. Y., in July, 1880. 
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RILEY-RIPLEY 


Riley, FORT, a fortification of the left 133 killed and wounded on the field. 
United 
tates in Geary county, Kan., on Sce MISSIONARY RIDGE, BATTLE OF. 
the Union !>acific Railroad, 4 miles north- Ringgold, CADWALADER, naval officer; 
west of Junction City, the county seat. born in WaRhington county, Md., Aug. 20, 
A milital'y post was estalJlisheù hcre in 1802; entered the navy as midshipman in 
l
j3, and, under the name of Camp ISHI; was retired by reason of ill-health 
Centre, because it was the gcographieal in 1835; and was recalled to the active 
('('ntre of the United States, was gani- list and promoted captain in 1856. At 
soned in 1855. Later in the same yea-I' the the breaking out of the Civil 'Var he was 
name was changed to its present one in ordcred to the command of the Sabine 
honor of Gen. ll. C. Riley. In 1887, under and engaged in blockading Southern ports 
an act of Congress, this army post was and in operations against some of them. 
entirely transformed, enlarged, and equip- He was retired in 1864, and promoted 
ped to accommodate a permanent school I'ear-admiral on the retired list in 1866. 
of instruction in drill and pradice for He died in New York City, April 2g,1867. 
the cavalry anù light artillery service of Riots in the United States. The fol- 
the United States. The post now occupies lowing is a list of some of the most im- 
21,000 acres, and on a conspicuous site is portant riots: 
a monument to the mcmorv of the officels Boston massacre..................... 1770 
and men kiJIed in the bat ties of Wounded "Doctor's mob," New york........... 1788 
Knee and Drexel Mission, in South At Baltimore, Md.,............. .1812, 1861 
1 Alton, Ill........................... H
::J7 
)akota, in 1890, culminations of the PhiJadelpbla ........................ 1841 
.l\1essiah cra.ze. Astor Place riots in New York, growing 
Riley, JAMES WIlITCOl\IB, poet; born in out of rivalry between the actors For- 
Greenfield , Ind. , in 1853 , ' is the author of rest and Macready......... . May 10, 1849 
Draft riot In New York; mob In pos- 
The Old SU'Ïmmin'-Holc
' Rhymcs of Child- sessIon of the city.... .July 13 to 17,1863 
hood; Old-fashioned Hoscs, etc. Orange riot in New York between Catho- 
Ringgold, ÐATTLE OF. \Vhen, on Nov. lie and Protestant Irish; sixty per- 
sons killed. . . . ...... .... . . .July 12, 1871 
2.'), 1803, the Confederates retreated from CincinnatI. After a verdict of man- 
Missionary Ridge towards Ring-gold tlwy slaughter in the Berner and Palmer 
destroy('d the bridges behind them. Early murder trial, both having confessec.' 
the murder. Twenty untried murder 
the next mOl'ning, Sherman, Palmer, and ers In the county jail. Six days' riot 
Hooker were sent in Imrsuit. Both Sher- began. .... .......... .... . March 28, 1R84 
man and PRImer struck a rear-guard of Anarchists in Chicago. Ill. . . . . . . May 4, 1886 
the fu
itives la.te on the same da y , and Eleven Italians, implIcated In the mur- 

 del' of David C. Hennessy, chief of 
the latter captured three guns from them. pollee. are killed In the IJ6r1sh prison, 
At Gre\'sville Sherman haIted and sent New Orleans............. March 14, 1891 
Ho\\'ard
 to dcstroy a large section of the Carnegie Iron and steel workers at 
railway which connected Dalton with Homestead, Pa. Strike lasted nearly 
six months; began.......... Feb. 25, 1898 
Ch'veland, and thus severed the commu- Federal troops ordered to Chicago dur- 
nication between Bragg and Burnside. Ing the railway strikes beginnII!g... 
. h d h d t June 26. 1894 
Hooker, mcanwhIle, a pus e on 0 Colorado 
tate ìt"oops ordered out to 
Itinggold, Osterhaus leading, Geary follow- suppress miners' riots in. . .... ... 1\.103-04 
iug, and Cruft in the rear, making numer- See RTRlKE8. 
ous prh;oners of stragglers. At a deep Ripley, ELEAZAR WHEELOCK, military 
gorge General Cleburne, covering Bragg's officer; born in Hanover, N. H., April 15, 
r('treat, made a stand, with guns well 1782; was a nephew of President \Vhee- 
posted. Hooker's guns had not yet come lock, of Dartmouth College; studied and 
up. and his impatient troops were per- practised law in Portland; was in the 
mitted to attack the Confederates with h'gislature of Massachusetts, and was 
small-arms only. A severe struggle en- cJlOsen speaker of the Assembly in 1812. 
sued, and in the afternoon, when some of He was also State Senator. In March, 
Hooker's guns were in position and the 1813, he was appointed colonel of the 21E'.t 
Confederates were fla-nked, the latter re- Infantry. He was active on thp Northern 
treated. The Nationals lost 432 men, of frontier until appointed brigadier-general 
whom 65 were killed. The Confederatec; in the spring of 1814, when he took part 
440 



RIPLEY-RITTENHOUSE 


in the events on the Niagara frontier. 
For his services during that campa.ign he 
received from Congress the brevet of ma- 
jor-general and a gold medal. General 
Ripley left the army in 1820; practised 
law in Louisiana; was a member of the 
State Senate; and was a member of Con- 
gress from 1834 till his death in West 
Fcliciana, La., :March 2, 183ü. He was 
wounded in the battle at York, and in the 
sortie at Fort Erie he was shot through 
the neck. These wounds caused his death. 
Ripley, EZRA, clergyman; born in 
\Yoodstock, Conn., May 1, 1751; graduated 
at Harvard in 1776; ordained in 1778. 
In a pamphlet entitled A. History of the 
Fight at Concord, he proved that though 
the enemy had fired first at Lexington, the 
Americans fired first in Concord, his own 
town. He died in Concord, Mass., Sept. 
21, 1841. 
Ripley, GEORGE, editor; born in Green- 
field, Mass., Oct. 3, 1802; was an able 
writer and a most industrious man of let- 
ters, ha.ving edited, translated, and writ- 
ten numerous works on a great variety 
of subjects, and gained a wide reputation 
as a scholar, editor, and journalist. He 
graduate(l at Harva.l'd University in 1823, 
and Cambridge Divinity School in 1826; 
became pastor of the Thirteenth Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Church in Boston; 
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GEORGE RIPLEY. 


1 
1 


and was prominent in the BROOK FARM 
ASSOCIAT[oN (q. v.) In 1840-41 he was 
associate editor with Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and Margaret Fuller of the Dial, the 
organ of the New England Transcendcn- 
talists; and with Charles A. Dana, Parke 
Godwin, and J. S. Dwight, of the Har- 
binger, an advocate of socialism as pro- 
pounded by Fourier. From 1849 until his 
death 1\1r. Ripley was the literary editor of 
the New York Tribune. In conjunction 
with Charles A. Dana, Dr. Ripley edited 
Appleton's New American Cyclopædia (16 
volumes, 1857-63), and a new edition 
(1873-76). He died in New York City, 
July 4, 1880. 
Ripley, JAMES WOLFE, soldier; born 
in \Vindham, Conn., Dec. 10, 1794; grad- 
uated at the United States Military Acad- 
en1Y in 1814; served in the \Var of 1812, 
participating in the defence of Sackett's 
Harbor. During the Seminole \Var he was 
engaged in the capture of Pensacola and 
San Carlos de Barrancas. He received the 
brevet of brigadier-general in 18tH, and 
later was promoted to full rank. He died 
in Hartford, Conn., March 16, 1870. 
Ripley, ROSWELL SABINE, soldier; born 
in Worthington, 0., March 14, 1823; grad- 
uated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy in 1843; served in the Mexican and 
Civil wars, and in 1861 was appointed 
brigadier-general. He published, in 1S-t9, 
a History of the JIcxiean War. lIe died 
in New York City, March 26, 1887. 
Rittenhouse, DAVID, astronomer; born 
in Roxboro, Pa., April 8, 1732; was of 
German descent. His great-grandfaUwr 
established at Germantown, in HmO, the 
first paper-mill in 
-\mcrica. Accidenta!- 
ly faIling in with instruments and mathe- 
matical books of a deccascd uncle whilp 
working on his father's farm, David had 
mastered Newton's Principia, and inde- 
pendently discovered the methods of flux- 
ions before he was nineteen years of age. 
He early became a skilful meclmnic, and, 
at the age of twenty-three, planned and 
constructed an orrery, which was pur- 
chased hy Princeton College. He a.fter- 
wards constructed a larger and more 
perfect one for the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1763 he was employed in de- 
termining the MASON AND DIXON'S J,I
E 
(q. v.), and afterwards fixed other State 
boundaries. In 1769 the American Philo- 
441 
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RIVER AND HARBOR BILLS-RIVINGTON 
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DAVID RITTi'.:s"HOUBB. 


sophical Society appointed him to observe 
the transit of Venus at Philadelphia. He 
erected a temporary observatory for the 
purpose on the ',"alnut Street front of the 
State-house. It is said that the emotion 
of Rittenhouse was so great at the appar- 
ent contact at the time of the transit that 
he fainted. Tn Philadelphia Rittenhouse 
continued his manufacture of clocks and 
mathematical instruments several years. 
From 1777 to 1770 he was treasurer of 
PennsJ'h-ania; in 1701 he succeeded Frank- 
lin as president of the American Philo- 
sophical Society; and from 1792 to 1 7
H) 
was director of the enited States Mint. 
He was a mf'mber of the Academy of Arts 
and Scipnces of Bo:"ton. He died in Phil- 
adelphia, June 26, liDü. 
River and Harbor Bills. The first bill 
for harbor improvements in the United 
Btates W!1.S pm;sed ::\Iarch 3, lR23. Polk in 
lR46 and Pierce in 1854 vetoed such bills. 
In 1870 a $
,OOO,OOO appropriation wa
 
maàe, thf' Jargest amount up to that timf'. 
River Raisin, )Iich., is remarkable in 
history as the place of a massacre on Jan. 
23, 1813. General \Vinchester, with about 
800 Americans, was encamped on that - 
ri,'er, and at dawn. on Jan, 22, General 
Proctor, with 1,!)OO Rritish amI Indians, 
fell upon them. After a severe action Win- 
chester surrendf'red, under promIse of pro- 
tection from the indians.. But Proctor 
marched off, leaving no gUal'd for the 
Americans. His Indians returned. and 
kilJed and scalped a large number of them. 
The American loss was O\'er 300 killed 
(mostly a.fter the fight), and the rest were 
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made pri
oners. See FRENCHTO\YN, :MAS- 
HAC'RE AT. 
Rives, \VILLIAM CABELL, diplomatist: 
born in NeJson county, \'"a., May 4, 1793; 
was educated at Hampden-Sidney and 
William and 1\1ary colleges; studied Jaw 
under the direction of J etl'erson, a member 
of the State constitutional convention in 
1816; of the State legislature in 1817-19 
and in 1822. and of C
ngress in 1823-2D; 
was minister to France in 1829-32; and 
United States Senator in 1832-45. He 
was again minister to France in 1849-53. 
He sympathi7ed with the secession move- 
ment, and in February, 1861. was a mem- 
ber of the peace congress. After Virginia 
joined the ConfederacJ-, he became a mem- 
her of the Confederate Congress. He died 
near Charlottesville, Ya., April 25, 1868. 
Rivington, .TAMES, journalist; born in 
London, Englan,
. about 17
-t; was en- 
gaged in bookf'eJIing in London, and fail- 
ing. came to America in liGO. and eRtah- 
Jished a book-f'tore in Philadf'lphia the 
same year. In 17ül he oppned one near 
the foot of "'all Street, New York, where 
his New York Ga
.('tt('rr, a we('kl
- npw
- 
paper, was estabIi
hed in April, 177:t 
It was soon df'voted to the rOJ'al cause, 
and his trenchant paragraphs against the 
" rebels ., made him detested by the Whigs. 
To sarcasm he added good-natured ridi- 
cule. Isaac Sears, a leader of the Sons 
of Liberty, was so irrit!1.ted hy him that, 
with a company of light-horsemen from 
Connecticut, he destroyed Rivington's 
printing establishment in N"oYember, 1775, 
after which the latter went to England. 
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ROACH-ROANOKE ISLAND 
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Jun:s RI\'IXGTOS. 


to RoyaL 


in New York City, where he built tllP 
first compound engine::.; made in the 
1 :nited fo\tate
. He purchased the ship- 
yard
 in Chcbter, Pa., in 1871, and under 
the name of the Delaware Riyer Iron Ship- 
building and Engine Works enlarged them 
till their yalue was estimated at $2,000,- 
(\00. Here he built about 1l-t: iron ves- 
fiels, including the cruisers A.tlallta, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and other vessels for the 
L"nited f'tates navy. He died in New 
York City, Jan. 10. 1887. 
Roanoke, FIRST VOYAGE TO. See 
A:r.nDAS. PHILIP. 
Roanoke Island was discovered by 
Amidas and Barlow in July, 1584-, and 
taken possession of in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth. TheRe nayigators spent sey- 
eral weeks in explorations of that island 
and Pamlico and Albemarle sounds, and 
in traffickin
 with the natiYes. " The 
people," wrote the mariners, "were most 
gentle, loving, and faithful, void of all 
guile and treason, anù such as lived after 


Appointed king's printer in Kew York, 
11e returned late in 1776 with new print- 
ing materials, and in 1777 resumed the 
publication of his pa pf'r untler the title 
of RÚ-ington's Xe-w l'01'k Loyal Gazette. 


JÆte in the year he changed it 
Ga.
.(tte. Shrewd and unscru- 
pulous, after the defeat of 
C'orn W:1 II is ( 1781 ) , he per- 
ceiYed the hopelessness of the 
royal cause and endeayored to 
make his peace with tlH' '''higs 
by secretly senùing informa
 
tion to 'Yashington concprning 
puhlic affairs in the city. This 
treason was practised until the 
evacuation of the city hv the 
British. When the' lo
:alists 
flpfl and the American army 
pntpred the city (178
), Riv- 
ington remained unharmed, to 
th
 astonishment of those not 
in the secret. Ill' changed tl1e 
title of his pappr to Ri,'itlflton's 
:Yew Y01"k Gazette al/d Ftli,"er- 
sol A.dl:ertiscr. But hi!'! bu!'!i- 
Jles!'! declined, aR he had lost 
thp confidpnce of hoth Whigs 
and Tbri{>!'!, and he Jiwd in 
comparatiye powrty until his 
death in July, 1802. 
Roach, JOH
, ship-builder; 
born in l\1itchellstown. Ireland, 
in 1815; came to the L'nited 
f'tates in 1829 and secured em- 
ployment in the Howell Iron- 
works of New .Jersey; later 
founded the Aetna Iron-works 
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ROANOKE ISLAND 


the manner of the Golden Age." They Island became historically conRpicuous. 
were hospitably entertained by the moth- Early in ISG2 an expedition was fitted 
er of \Vingina, King of Roanoke, who out at Hampton Roads for operations 
was abs('nt. \Vhen they left they took against the island. It was composed of 
with them 1\-Ianteo and \Vanchese, two anI' 100 war-vessels and transports, com- 
dusky lords of the woods from the neigh- manded by Commodore L. 1\1. Goldsoor- 
boring main. Raleigh sent a squadron ough, and bearing lü,OOO troops under 
under Sir Richard Grenville in 1585 to Gen. Ambrose E. Burnsidf\. The anna- 
Roanoke Island, who took back the native ment left the Roads on Sunday, Jan. II, 
chiefs. Grenville sent 1\Ianteo to the main- lRG2, with its destination unknown cxcept- 
land to announce the coming of the Eng- ing to certain officers. The land forf'e 
lish, and for eight days Sir Richard ex- was divided into three brigades, command- 
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RO.tXOKE ISLAND. 


p10rf'd the country in RNlrcll of preciotH' 
mf'tals, and hy his conduct made tIle 
natives his enf'mies. Ralph T
anf', who 
went with Grenville as governor of the 
country, was de1ighted with it, as being 
one of the most fertile rpgions he had 
ever beheld; but he contented himself 
with searcl1ing for gold. His colony, half 
Atarved, and afraid of th
 offended Ind- 
ians, deserted Roanoke Jslani1 in one of 
Drake's ships. Other attempts to Aett If' 
there failed. 
In the American Civil War 


ed resppctively by Gens. J. G. Foster, J. 
L. Reno, and .J. G. Parke. The fIef't was 
divided into two columns for action, in- 
trusted respectively to the care of Com- 
manders S. F. Hazard and R. C. Rowan. 
Its destination was Pamlico Round, 
ihrough Hatteras Inlet, and its chief 
object was the capture of Roanoke Isl- 
and, wldch the ConfederateR had strongly 
fortified with batteries which command- 
ed the sounds on each side of it. There 
was also a fortified camp that extended 
Roanoke Hcros!'! a narrow part of the island. 
4-t4 



ROANOKE ISLAND 


These fortifications were garrisoned by 
North Carolina troops under Co!. H. 1\1. 
Shaw, and mounted forty guns. Above 
the island, in Croatan Sound, was a Con- 
federate flotilla of small gunboats, com- 


side's heaùquarters were on the 8. R. 
Spaztiding. 
As :I<'ort Bartow began to give way the 
transports were brought up, anù at mid- 
night, while a cold storm of wind and 
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BOMBARDMEYT OF ROANOKE ffiLAYD. 


manded by Lieut. W. F. Lynch, formerly rain was sweeping over land and water, 
of the United States navy. about 1l,OOO troops were landed, many of 
Goldsborough drew up his fleet in Croa- them wading ashore. These were New 
tan Sound and opened a bombard
lent England, New YOl"k, and New Jersey 
(Feb. 7) upon the works on the island. troops. They were without shelter. At 
Four of his transports, one gunboat, and dawn, led by General Foster, they moved 
a floating battery had been smitten by a t.o attack the line of intrenchments that 
storm off Hatteras before entering the spanned the island. The Confederates, 
still waters of the inlet and wrecked. much inferior in numbers, made a gallant 
Goldsborough had moved his gunboats defence, going from redoubt to redoubt 
towards the island to open fire in col- as one after another fell into the hands 
umns, the first being led by the Stars of the Nationals. They made a vigorous 
and Stripcs, Lieut. Reed \Verden; the sec- Btand in a well-situated redoubt that was 
ond by the Louisiana, Commander A. approached by a causeway. There was to 
Murray; and the third by the Hetzel, be the last struggle in defence of the line. 
Lieut. H. R. Davenport. The Southfield At the llcad of Hawkins's Zouaves, Major 
was the flag-ship. The first attack was Kimball, a veteran of the war with 
upon Fort Bartow, on Pork Point, tow- l\fexico, undertook to take it by storm. 
ards the northern end of the island, and Colonel Hawkins was tIlen leading a flank 
in twenty-one minutes a general engage- movement with a part of his command. 
ment took place between the gunboats Seeing the major pu
hing forward, the 
and the batt
ries in Croatan Sound, in colonel joined him. when the whole bat- 
which the little flotilla participated. talion shouted, "Zou! Zou! Zou!" and 
These vessels disposed of, Goldsborough pressed to the redoubt. The Confederates 
conQentrated his fire on Fort Bartow, fled and were pm' sued about 6 miles, when 
three-fourths of a mile distant. BUIn- they surrendered, and Roanoke Island 
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ROBERTS-ROBERTSON 


passed into the possession of the National 
forces. 
The Confederate flotilla fled up Albe- 
marle Sound, pursued by National gun- 
boats under Commander Rowan. Near 
Elizabeth, not far from the Dismal 
Swamp, Rowan attacked the flotilla and 
some land batteries, driving the Confed- 
erates from both, while Lynch and his 
followers retired into the interior. Then 
the United States flag was placed upon 
a shore-battery, and this was the first 
portion of the North Carolina main that 
was repossessed by the government. The 
loss of Roanoke Island was a severe one 
for the Confederates. The National loss 
in the capture of the island was about 
50 killed and 222 wounded; that of the 
Confederates was 23 killed, 58 ;vounded, 
and 62 missing. 
Roberts, BENJAMIN RTONE, military 
ollicer; born in :l\Ianchester. Vt., in 
ISl1; graduated at West Point in 1835, 
and entered the dragoons. He resigned 
in 1839 and engaged in engineering, and 
in 1841 was aSRistant geologist of the 
Rtate of New York. In IS4
 he went to 
Russia to as!'ist Colonel Whistler 
in building railroads there. Re- 
turning, he was admitted to the 
bar and },('gan law practice in Iowa 
in 1843, and when the wa.r with 
Mexico broke out he re-entered the 
army as first lieutenant of mount- 
ed rifles, and served under Gen- 
('ral J
ane. In 1861 he was major 
of the 3d Cavalry on duty in New 
Mexico, and afterwards being in 
command of the Southern District 
under General Canby, he defended 
 
Fort Craig against Texan forces 
 
under Sibley. He was ordered to 
 
\Yashington; commiRsioned a brig- 
ad ier - general of yoluntee"l's (July 
20, 1862); and was assigned to 
duty in the Army of Virginia under 
})ope, as chief of cavalry. He com- 
manded a division of the 19th 
Corps in Louisiana in the summer 
of 1864, and from October, 18G4, 
to .Tan. 24, 18G5, was chief of cav- 
alry in the Dppartment of the Gulf. 
In the summer of HHì:'i he waR in 
command in west Tennessee. In 18G(j he near the mouth of the \Vatauga. In 17i}) 
was brevetted major-general of volunteers he was at the head of a party emigrating 
and promoted Iie
tenant-colonel of the 3d to the still }"icher country of the Cumber- 
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United States Cavalry. He was Professor 
of Military Science at Yale College from 
1868 till his retirement in 1870. He died 
in Washington, D. C., Jan. 29, 1875. Gen- 
eral Roberts invented the breech-loading 
rifle bearing his name. 
Roberts, EI,LIS HENRY, editor; born in 
Utica, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1827; graduated at 
Yale in 1850; editor and proprietor of the 
Utica Morning Herald for thirty-five 
years; elected to the New York Assembl
r 
in 1866; to Congress in 1871; appointed 
assistant treasurer of the United States 
in 1880, and treasurer in 1897. He is the 
a uthor of Government Revenue; The 
Planting and the Growth of tlte Empire 
Stat(', etc. 
Robertson, JAMES, "the father of 
TemlPssee "; born in Brunswick county, 
Va., .Tune 28, 1742; emigrated to the re. 
giom; bc
yond the mountains about 1760, 
and on the banks of the \Vatauga., a 
branch of the Tennessee; made a settle. 
ment and lived there several years. He 
was often called upon to contest for life 
with the Rayages of the forest. In 177í) 
he was chosen to command a fort built 
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ROBERTSON-ROBERVAL 


land, and upon Christmas Eve of that year very best chance for rest and sleep which 
they anived upon the spot where Nash- my bed afI'ords shall be giYen you, pro- 
ville now stands. Others joined them, and vided, always, that [ 8hall retain a pal"t 
in the following summer tlwy numbered of the same." He was then seventy-one, 
about 21)0. A settlement was established, and she sixty-three 
Tears of age. 8he went 
and Robertson founded the city of Nash
 to him, and was at his side when he died 
ville. The Cherokee Indians attempted to at his post in the Indian country, Sept. 
destro
y the settlement, but, through the I, 1814. His remains were buried at the 
skill and energy of Robertson and a few agency. In 182.3 they were removed to 
companions, that calamity was averted. Nashville, and, in the presence of a larg
 
They built a log fort on the high bank of concourse of citizens, were reinterred in 
the Cumherland, and in that the settlers the ('emetery there. A plain tomb covers 
were defended against fully 700 Indians in the spot. The remains of his wife rest 
1781. by his side, and the observer may there 
The settlement was erected into a I'ead the following inscriptions: "Gen. 
county of North Carolina, and Robertson James Robertson, the founder of Nashvill
, 
was its first repreRentative in the State was horn in Virginia. 28th .June, 1742. 
legislature. In 1790 the" Territory South Died 1st September, 1814." "Charlotte 
of the Ohio River" was formed, and R., wife of .Tames Robertson, was born in 
Washington appointed Robertson briga- North Carolina, 2d January, 1751. Died 
dier-general and commander of the militia lIth June, 1843." Their son Dr. Felix 
in it. In that capacity he was very active Hohertson, who was born in the fort, and 
in defence of the settlements against the first white child whose birth was in 
the savages. At the same time he prac- west Tennessee, died at Nashville in 1864. 
tised the most exact justice towards the Robertson, J A
{ES, royal governor; 
Indians, and when these children of the born in Fifeshire, Scotland, about 1710; 
forest were no longer hostilf', his kindnPRs was deputy-quartermaster under General 
towards the oppressed among them made Aber<'romhie in 17;)8; was at the capture 
him very popular. At length, when the of Louisburg; and accompanied Amher!'!t 
emissaries, white and red, from the British to I,ake Champlain in 1759. He took part 
in the North began to sow the seeds of in the expedition against Martinique in. 
discontent among them at the breaking 1762, and was afterwards stationed in 
out of the \Yar of 1812, the gOYernment New York. At Boston, in 17ï5, he was 
wisely appointed Genpral Rohertson agent made major-general, Jan. I, 1776, and at 
to the Chickasaw tribe. He was ever the evacuation of that city he shared in 
watchful of the national interest. As the plunder. He was in the battle of Long 
early as March, 1813, he wrote, "The Island; was military governor of New 
Chickasaws are in a high strain for war York until his l'etUl"n to England; and, 
against the enemies of the country. They coming back, was commissioned military 
have df'clared war againRt all pasRing governOJ' of the city of New York in May, 
Creeks who attf'mpt to go through their 1i79. and remained such until April, 1783, 
nation. They haye declared. if the enited wllPn IlC again returned to England, where 
States will make a campaign against the he dif\d. March 4, I iS8. 
CI'eeks (becaw'<e of some munlers com- Roberval, .JEAN FRAXC'OTR DE LA ROQUE, 
mitted hy them near the mouth of the RIEUR DE, colonist; born' in France, about 
Ohio), tlIRt they are ready to give them 1500; early won distinction in the arm
v: 
aid." A little later he suggested the em- and was authorized hy the King to colo- 
ployment of companies of Chickasaws and nize and goyern Canada. In prosecution 
Chodaws to defend the frontiers and to of his df'Rign of planting a colony in 
protect travellers, and he was seconded by Canalla Rohf\ryal sailed from France with 
Pitchlyn. an actiye and faithful Indian. three ship!;! and 200 pprsons, and in the har- 
During the war General Robprtson re- t.or of St. .Johns, Newfoundland, met Car- 
mained at his post among the Indians, and tier, wJIO was on his return to Europe. He 
invited his aged wife to Rhare his priva- commended the country of Canada to 
tions by quaintly saying to her by a mes- TIoberval as rich and fruitful. The latter 
senger, " If you shall come this way, thf\ rommanded Cartier to return to the St. 
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Lawrence with him, but the navigator 
eluded the viceroy in the night and sailed 
for France. Roùerval sailed up the St. 
Lawrence some distance above the site of 
Quebec, built a fort, and remained there 
through the winter ( 1542-43). In the 
Bpring he explored the country above, but 
appears to have abandoned the enterpriE>e 
soon afterwards. The colony was broken 
lIP, and for half a century the French 
made no further attempts to coloni7,(
 
Canada. In 1,)47 Roberval, accompanif'd 
hy his hrothers and a numerous train of 
adventurers, embarked again for the river 
St. ]Æwrence, but they were never heard 
of aftenvards. 
Robeson, GEORGE MAXWELL, lawJ-er; 
born in Belvidere, N. J., in 182!); gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1847; admitted to 
the bar in 1850; bpcame attorney-gen- 
eral of New Jersey in VOW7; Secretary of 
the Navy in 18G!)-ï7; elected to Congress 
in IS7D; served three terms; resumed 
private practice in Trenton, N. J., where 
he died, Sept. 27, 1897. 
Robeson, IIEXRY BELLOWS, naval ofIicer; 
born in Kew Haven, Conn., Aug. 5, 1842; 
graduated at the Naval Academy in HWO; 
scned through the Ch-il War, taking part 
in the engagements at Fort McRae, 
Charleston, l\Iorris Island, Fort Fisher, 
etc. He was promoted rear-admiral, and 
retired 1\Ia rch 28, 18!)!). 
Robinson, BEYEnLY, military officer; 
bOIn in Virginia in 17:!4; was a major 
under ',"oUe at Queb('c, and afterwards 
married a daughter of Frederick Phil- 
lipse, owner of the PhillipRe 1\Ianor, on 
the Hudson. He opposed the measures of 


the British government up to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, when he took sides 
with that government; movel his family 
into the city of New York; raised the 
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BEVERLY ROHISSON. 


"Loyal American Regiment," of which he 
was colonel, and was C'oncerned in some 
degree aR a Rort of go-between with the 
treason of Arnold, who occupied Robin- 
son's country-house. opposite 'Vest Point, 
at the time of that transaction. At the 
cnd of the war Robinson went to England 
with a portion of his family, and his prop- 
erty waR confiRcatC'd. His house, from 
which Arnold fled on Ule discoYery of his 
treason, was a frame building, and stood 
back from the river aùout half a mile, 
upon a fertile plateau at the 
western foot of Ule lofty hiJIs 
on which redoubts were 
phnted by the Americans 
during the Rpyolution. He 
died in Thornbury, England, 
in 17!)2. 
Rob ins 0 n, Eow Ann, 
scholar; born in Southing- 
ton, Conn., April 10, 1794 ; 
graduated at Hamilton Col- 
}pge in 18lü, and married a 
daughter of Samuel Kirk- 
land, the misRionary, who 
died in 1819. He bemme an 
RRRistant im
tructor in An- 
dover Theological Seminary. 
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ROBINSON-ROCHAMBEAU 


For four years (1826-30) he travelled to leave England and seek an asylum in 
in Europe, where he married Thérèse, Holland, but were prevented by officers of 
daughter of Professor Jakob, of Halle, the law, who kept the whole company 
a woman of fine literary attainments. under arrest for some time. In 1608 
From 1830 to 1833 he was Professor most of them made their escape in small 
of Sacred Literature and Librarian at parties and joined each other at Amster- 
Andover, and from 1837 until his death darn. The next year they went to Leyden, 
was Professor of Biblical Literature in where they organized a church, and re- 
the Union Theological Seminary in New mained eleven years. In 1617 another re- 
York City. Dr. Robinson visited Pales- moval was contemplated, and the pastor 
tine in 1
838, and, with Rev. Eli Smith, favored emigration to America. Agents 
made a minute survey of it, an ae- went to England and made arrangements 
count of which was published in Halle, for such emigration, and late in lG20 a 
London, and noston in 1841. He made a portion of the Leyden congregation, under 
second visit in 1832, the result of which the spiritual leadership of Elder William 
was published in 1836. Dr. Robinson's re- Brewster, reached the New England coast. 
searches in Palestine are regarded by Robinson intended to follow with the re- 
Biblical scholar!'! as of the first importance. mainder of the congregation, but he died 
.At the time of his death he was engaged in Leyden, in ::\Iarch, lü
ij, before the con- 
upon a physical and historical geography sent of the English merchants who con- 
of the Holy Land. He was an active mem- trolled the enterprise could be obtained. 
bel' of geographical, Oriental, and etlmo- Not long afterwards the nmainder of his 
logical societies, and was the author or congregation and his two sons followed the 
translator of several notable Greek and p3ssengers in the Mayflower. See BREW- 
Il('brew lexicO'ns, and author of many STER, 'YILLlA1f; PILCRU[S. 
works in Biblical scholan:;hip. He died in Robinson, JOlIN CLEVELAND, military 
New York City, Jan. 27, 1863. ûfficer; born in Binghamton, N. Y., April 
Robinson, SIR FRED.a!:RICK PUILLIPSE, 10, 1817; took a partial course of study 
military officer; son of Beverly, the loyal- at \Vest Point, leaving it to study law; 
if>t, born in the Hudson Highlands in served in the war against l\Iexico, and at 
f:eptemlJer, 1763. In Iï77, though only the beginning of the Civil War was in 
fourteen years of age, he was made ensign command of Fort McHenry, Baltimore. 
of his father's regiment of American As brigadier-general he took command of 
IO J T a1ists. He was wounded and made a division in Heintzelman's corps in the 
prisOllPr at the capture of Stony Point. battle before Richmond in 1862. He was 
He left the United States with his father in the principal battles in Virginia and 
in 1783, and served in the \Vest Indies, Pennsylvania in 1863; was brevetted 
Rpain, and Canada, rÏ!;ång to the rank major-general of volunteers and major- 
of general in 1841. He commanded a bri- general, United States army, lost a leg at 
gade at the battle of Vittoria, Spain; was Spottsylvania; was awarded a congres- 
y;ounded at the siege of St. Sebastian; sional medal of honor; and was retired 
nnd at the cJose of the Peninsular 'Val' as a major-general, United States army, 
went to Canada as commander-in-chief in 1860. In 1872 he was elected lieu- 
of the forces there, and was engaged in tenant-governor of New York on the ticket 
the events of the War of 1812-15. General headed by Gen. John A. Dix, He died in 
Robinson was Governor of Upper Canada Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1897. 
in 18I5-lG, and in the former year was Rochambeau, JEAN ßAPTISTE DONA- 
knighted. He received the Grand Cross TIEN DE VJ1\rEUR, COUNT DE, military offi- 
in 1838. He died in Brighton, England, cer; born in Vendôme, France, July 1, 
Jnn. 1, 18;)2. 1725; entered the army at the age of six- 
Ro binson, JOliN, clergyman; born pre- teen years, and in 1745 became aiù 10 
sumably in I..incolnshire, England, in 1575; IÁouis Philippe, Duke of Ol"leans. He 
educated at Cambridge, and in 1602 afterwards commanded a regiment, and 
became paRtor of a Dissenting congrega- was wounded at the battle of I.afeMt. He 
tion at Norwich. The clmrc11 was per!'!c- was distinguiRherl in several hattles, 
cuted, and in 1607 the members attemptNI PRpeeially at :Minden. When it was re- 
VII.-2 F 44!} 
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solved by the French monarch to send a 
military force to America, Rochamheau 
was created a lieutenant - general and 
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COUNT DE ROCHA-AlBEA-V. 


placed in command of it. He arrived at 
Newport, R. I., in .July, 1780, and joined 
the American army under 'Vashing- 
ton, on the Hudson, a few miles abO\'e 
N ew York. He led his army to the 
Virginia peninsula, and assisted in the 
Icapture of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
Oct. 19, 1781, when he was presented 
with one of the captured cannon. In 
] 783 he received the decoration of 
Saint Esprit, and in 17
n was made a 
marshal of France. Early in 1702 he 
'vas placed in cOlUmand of the Army 
of the North, and narrowly escaped 
the guiHotine when the JacoLins 
wielded supreme power in Paris. 
Bonaparte gave him a pension in 1804. 
He dictated J!r/tloir.'1 (Paris, 1809). 
He died in Thor(>, May 10, ISO;. A 
mOßlnnent to his memory was lll1,'eiled 
in \Vashington, D. C., 1\la)' 
-l, H)02. 
Roche, 1\IAUQUIB HE LA. See ROBEH- 
VAL. 
Rockefeller, JOHN DAVIRON, born 
in Richford, N. Y., .July 8. 1839; re- 
moved to Cleveland, 0., in 1853; built 
the Standard Oil 'Yorks in Cleveland' 
formed the Standard Oil Tmst i
 
1882, and the Standard Oil Company 
in 1892. He has been a liberal con- 
tributor to higher education in the United for 
States, haYing given about $15,000,000 to of 
the Chicago Pniversity alone, and in 190:J of 
about $12,000,000 to various institutions, was 
430 


including $7,000,000 for a post-graduate 
medical coIlegp a.nd hospital in Chicago. 
Rockingham, CHARLES WATSON WENT- 
WOUTH, l\IAUQUIS OF, statesman; born in 
.England, March In, 1730; became the rec- 
ognized chief of the Whig party in 17ü 1 ; 
and the head of the cabinet in the foIlow- 
ing year. He made a vigorous effort to 
establish harmony between the American 
colonies and the mother-country, against 
the' opposition of the King and his own 
colleagues. In 1766 he secured the repeal 
of the stamp duties, but before he was able 
to carry out the other measures in his 
scheme he was forced by growing oppo- 
sition to resign his office. On March 28, 
1782, when Lord North resigned the office 
of prime minister, the l\Iarquis of Rock- 
ingham Was again called to the head of 
the cabinet. The avowed principle of 
Rockingham and his coIleagues was to 
acknowledge the independence of the 
L'nited States and treat with them ac- 
cordingly. Lord Shelburne still hoped 
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LORD ROCKISGIIAM. 


a reconciliation and the restoration 
the American ('olonies as a part 
tIle ]
ritish Empirf>. .John Adams 
a t The Hague, negotiating a treaty 



ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA-RODGERS 


of commerce, and oyertures were made to 
him, as well as to Franklin at Paris, to as- 
c<::rtain whether the United States would 
not agree to a separate peace, and to some- 
thing less than entire independence. \Vith 
this object, the ministry appointed Sir 
Guy Carleton to supersede General Clinton 
in command of the British army in Amer- 
iea, and commissioned him, along with .Ad- 
miral Digby, to beat for pea.ce. Their 
powers to treat were made known to Con- 
gress, but that body declined to negotiate, 
except in conjunction with France, in ful- 
filment of the agreement of the treaty 
of alliance at Paris. While these matterB 
were under consideration Lord Rocking- 
ham died, July I, lí82. 
Rock of Chickamauga, a term applied 
to Gen. Geo. H. Thomas for his conduct in 
tha t battle. 
Rocky Mount, SKIRMISII AT. When 
Gates was marching on Camden, S. C., 
in July, 1780, Col. Thomas Sumter 
first appeared in power on the bor- 


United States Cavalry, in 1861 j promoted 
captain in 1862; was captured at Manas- 
sas, but soon (: ,c:hanged; appointed colo- 
nel of the 18th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
April 29, 1865. After the war he was 
brevetted brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and commissioned major of the 42d United 
States Infantry; retired as colonel because 
of wounds, Dec. 15, 1870. He was chief 
of the bureau of elections, New York City, 
in 1890-99. He is the author of From, 
Everglade to Cm-Lon with the 2d Dra- 
goons. 
Rodgers, JOHN, naval officer; born in 
Harford county, Md., July II, 1771; en- 
tered the navy as lieutenant in l798, and 
was executive officer of the frigate Con- 
stellation, Commodore Tru
tun, which 
captured I./Insurgente. He did good ser- 
vice in the Mediterranean from 1802 to 
160G, commanding the squadron of Com- 
modore Barron in 1804. In the spring of 
18II he was in command of the President, 
forty-four guns, and in May had a combat 
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YlEW AT ROCKY MOl'ST. 


dcl'S of the Catawba River. He had with the Littlc Belt (sec PRESIDEXT, 
g:ì.ther<.'d a conshkrahle forec, ane} on TIm). His sen-ices during- the 'Yar of 
July :m he Ipft Major Da\"ip'A camp. cro!'1S- 18]2-15 were very important. \\lwn war 
ed to tlw right bank of the Catawha. was rlcclared lIe was in the port of New 
and IHoeeeded cautiously Imt !'1wift1y to at- York with a small squadron. He at oncp 
tack a BritiAh post at Rocky :Mount. The pui to APa in pursuit of a I1ritish squad- 
BritÎ!:;h commander, warned of his ap- ron convoying tlw "'est Inrlian fleet of 
proach by a Tory, was preparpd. A Allarp merclwnbnen to England. Rodgers's flag-- 
skirmish ensued, and Sumter was repulsed. ship, the Prcsident, fell in with the Bel- 
The site of this battle is near the right videra, and ehased her several hours. 
bank of the Catawba River. The view in News of this affair rea.ching Rear-Admiral 
the picture is in a northeasterly direction, Sawyer. at Halifa-x. he sent out a squadron 
looking towards LancaAter district. nndpr Capta.in Broke to search for Rodgers 
Rodenbough, TUEOPHILVS FRANCIS. mil- and his frigate. Broke's flag-slIip was the 
itary ofticer; born in Easton. Pa., Nov. 5. Shannon, thirty-eight guns. This squad- 
1838; appointed second lieutenant, 21'1 ron appeared near 
ew York early in 
451 



RODGERS, JOHN 


R. I., having captured eleven merchant 
vessels anù the British anned schooner 
Righflyer. Rodgers sailed northeastward, 
in the direction of the lòouthern edge of the 
Gulf Stream, until J\Ia;y 8, when the Presi- 
dcnt and Oongress separated, near the 
Azores. For weeks Rodgers was singular- 
ly unsuccessful, not meeting with a 
vessel of any kinù. \Vhcn his pres- 
ence in British waters became known, 
it produced great excitement among 
the English shipping. Many cruisers 
were sent out to capture or destroy 
the President. Rodgers's supplies 
finally began to fail in the North- 
ern seas, and he put into North Ber- 
gen, Norway, for tlw purpose of re- 
pknishment. In this, too, he was dis- 
appointed. An alarming scarcity of 
food prevailed all over the country, 
and he could only get ,vater. He 
cruised about in those high latitudes, 
hoping to fall in with a fleet of Eng- 
lish mcrcnantmen tnat were to sail 
from Archangel; but, instead of these, 
he suddenly fell in with two British 
ships-of-war. Unable to contend with 
them, the P'resident fled, hotly pur- 
sued. Owing to the perpetual day- 
light there, they were enabled to 
chase her for funy eighty hours. She 
finally escaped. Rodgers had got some 
supplies from two merchantmen 
which he had captured just before 
captured by the Shannon, and her 106 meeting th
 men-of-war, and he turncd 
men were made prisoners. This was the westward to intercept such vessels coming 
first vessel of war taken on either side out of the Irish Channel. 
in that contest. A prize-crew was placed He soon afterwards met and captured 
in her, and she was made one of Broke's these ( July and August), and, after male- 
squadron. The Nautilus was retaken by ing a complete circuit of Ireland, he steer- 
Captain \Varrington, June 30, 1815, be- ed for the Banks of Newfoundland. Tow- 
tween Java and the islands of the East ards evening, Sept. 23, the Prc8ident fell 
India ArcllÍI)elago. She was also the in with the British armed schooner II igh- 
last vessel captured on either side dur- flyer, the tender to Admiral 'Vanen's flag- 
ing the war. Informed of the proc1ama- ship St. Domingo. She was a stanch 
tion of peace, 'Yarrington gave up the vessel and fast sailer, and was command- 
?Úmtilu8 to the English and returned ed by Licutenant Hutchinson, one of 
home. Cockburn's subalterns when he plundered 
\Vhile Commodore Porter was on his ex- and burned Havre de Grace, the home of 
tended cruise in the Pacific Ocean (see Es- Rodgers. By stratagem, the latter decoycJ 
SEX, TIlE), Commodore Rodgers was on the Highflyer alongside the Presidcnt. 
a long cruise in the Nm'th Atlantic in his Rodgers had obtained some British signal- 
favorite frigate, the President. He left hooks before leaving Boston, and he had 
Boston on April 27, 1813, in company with caused some signal-flags to be made on his 
the Congress, thirty-eight guns, and, after ship. When he came in sight of the 
a cruise of 148 days, arrived at Newport, Highfiyer, he raised a British ensign, 
452 


July, and maùe several captures, among 
them the United States brig Nautil-u8, 
fourteen guns, Lieutenant - Commander 
Crane. She had arrived at New York 
just after Rodgers left, and went out im- 
mediately to cruisc in the track of thc 
West Indian fleet. The next day she was 
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COM
IUDORE JOHN RODGERS. 



which was responded to, and a signal was 
also displa
'ed at the mast-head of the 
H ighflycr. Rodgers was delighted to finò. 
he possessed its complement. He signalled 
that his vessel was the Sea Horse, one of 
the ]aro-est of the British vessels of its 
class in o American waters-. The Highf'yer 
bore down and hove to close to the Presi- 
dent, and recf'ived one of Rodgers's lieu- 
tenants on board, who was dressed in 
British naval uniform. He bore an order 
from Rodgers, under an assumed name, 
to send his signal-hooks on hoanl the Sea 
llorse to be altered, as tlH' Yankees, It 
was alleged had obtained possession of 
some of thcm. Hutchinson obeyed, and 
Rodgers was put in possession of the 
whole signal corresponclence of the Brit- 
h:h nan'. 
lIutcl1Ïnson soon followed his signal- 
hooks, putting into Rodgers's hands a 
hundle of despatches for _\dmiral \Yarren. 
He toM the commodore that the chief 
object of the admiral then was to capture 
the President, which had spread alarm 
in British waters. ""
hat kind of a mall 
i'! Rodgers?" asked the commodore. The 
unsuspecting lieutenant replied, "I lwve 
never seen him. hut I am told he is an odd. 
fish, and hard to catch." " Sir!" said 
nod
ers, with emphasis that startled 
Hutchinson, "do 
'ou know what vessel 
yon are on board of?" The lieutenant 
answered. "\Yhy, yes. sir, his :Majesty's 
sllip Sea IIorse." "Then, sir," said Rod- 
gers, "you ]ahor under a mistake; you arc 
on board the President, and I am Com- 
modore Rodgers." At that moment the 
hand struck up Yanl.-ce Doodle on tIll' 
]'residcnt's quarter-deck, the American 
ensign was displayed, and the uniforms 
of the marines were suddenly changed 
from red to blue. The lieut{'nant was as- 
tonished and utterly oycrwhe]med with 
shame, for the sword at his side had been 
taken from Rodgers's house at Havre de 
Crace. He had been insbucted not to 
fall into the hand" of Rodgers, for, it 
was alleged, tlH' commodore would han
 
him to the yard-arm. But Rodgers treat- 
ed' him with great courtesy, and soon and China seas (1833-;)G), and in lRfì
 
afterwards released him on parole. ThiH sllperint{'lltl{'d the construction of iron- 
transaction occurred off the K{'w England dad gunboats on \",1"estern waters. In ISG2 
('oast, amI thr{'e days afterwards Rodgers hp was assign{'11 to command an expedi- 
f'ntprf'd Kf'wport Harbor with his pri7.c. iion up the James River. \YIlPn Huger 
In Deccl1l1H.'r he ('ruised southward with ftf'{l from Norfolk, the Confederat{' 110ti]l.:t 
..J!')
 


RODGERS 


some success, and nnally tIe dashed 
through the British blockading squadron 
off Sandy Hook (Feb. 14, 1814) and sail- 
ed into New York Harbor. He was enter- 
tained at a banquet in New York, at 
which he gave the following toast: 
" Peace-if it can be obtained without tIle 
sacrifice of national honor or the abandon- 
ment of maritime rights; otherwise war 
until peace shall be secured without the 
sacrifice of either." Ji
rom 18!!> to 1824 he 
was president of the board of naval 
commissioners, acting as Secretary of 
the Xa\T a while in the latter part of 
1823. On his return from a cruise in the 
]\[('lliterrancan (18
-t-
ï) he was again 
in the board d na\'al commissionen;, 
which position he relinquished in IR:H. 
IT e died in Philadelphia, Fa., Aug. I, 
IR38. 
Rodgers, JOlIN, naval officer; born in 
Harford county, Md., Aug. 8, 1812 j son 
of tile preceding; entered the navy in 
1
2R. He was made captain in July, 
18G2; commanded the Hal1('oc1.' in an ex- 
ploring expedition to the Rort11 Pacifie 
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RODMAN-RODNEY 


lR15; graduated at West Point in 1811; 
entered the orùnance ùppartment; brpvet 
ted hrigadier - general in 18ü:); promoted 
lif'utellallt-colonel, Fnited 
tates army, in 
IHtii; hcst known as the inventor of the 
Hodman gun and for hi:; services in the 
manufacture of ordnance and projectiles. 
He died in Rock Island, Ill., June 7, 1871. 
Rodney, CÆsAn, a signer of the Dpcb- 
ration of JIlllepenù(>nce; horn in DOYer, 
Del., Oct. 7, 172
. At the age of twenty- 
eight he was appointed sheriff of Kent 
county, Del., and afterwards was a juùge. 
He represented his district in the legislat- 
ure, and was sent to the Stamp Act Con- 
gress in I'jG5. For several years he was 
speaker of the Delaware Assembly; was 
a member of the committpe of corre- 
spondence, and of Congress in 1774 anù 
afterwards. l\fade a brigadier-general, he 
was active in supplying Delaware troops 
to the army under 'Vashington, and, early 
The pursuers met with no obstructions in 1777, was in cOUlmand of the Delaware 
until they approached Drury's Bluff, a line in New Jersey. From 1778 to 1782 
bank on the right side of the James, neal'- he was president of his State. He died in 
ly 200 feet in height, about 8 miles below Dover, Del., June 29, 1784. 
Richmond. Below this point were two Rodney, CÆSAR Al:TGUSTUS, legislator; 
rows of obstructions in the river, formed born in DOYer. Del., Jan. 4, 1772; gradu- 
by spiles and sunken vesf.;els, and the ated at the University of Pennsylvania in 
shores were lined with rifle-pits filled with 178f1; admitted to the bar in 17f13; 
sharp-shooters. The Galena anchored with- dedpd to Congres!' from Dplaware in 
in HOO yards of the hatteQ" and openell IRn
; 1)('('anlP AttorIwy - Gmend of the 
fire upon it on the morning of May 15. A United Rtatf's in lR07. He RelTf'd in the 
sharp tight was kppi np until after eleven "'ar of 1812; wa.s appointed by President 
o'clock, when the ammunition of the Oa- Monroe to n>port upon the Rtatus of the 
lena was nearlJ' expendeù. anù the flotilla RpaniRh-American repuhlips in IRI7; re- 
withdrew. Rodgers lost in the attack plected to ('ongrPRs in I R
O. and to the 
twenty-seven men and a IOO-ponnd rifled Vnited States Senate in I8
2; appointeù 
cannon. which burst on board the gunboat minister to the A1'gentinf' Republic in 
Naugatuck. disahHng her. The Confed- lR
3. He IHlhlisJIf'd a R('f1ort 'ufJon the 
erate loss in the battery waR ten. Hodgenl P/"espnt Rtafe of the UlIit('d Pml'ÏlIees of 
fen back to City Point. In .June, 18ü3. f!outh Am('riea (IRIfI). He dif'd in RuellO'! 
in the monitor lrecllOll"k('n, he ('aptured Ayres, Routh .\u1f'ripa, .Tune W. 1824. 
the powerful C'onff'derate ram . t1ul/ta in Rodney, GEORGE BRYDliES, na\"al offi- 
\\"assaw Sound. In the monitor Jlonad- ('er; horn in "7alton - upon - Thames. Eng- 
?lock, he made the passagf' arounù Cape land, Fph. IfI, 17IR; joined the TIritish 
Horn to Ran Francisco in lRG7; and in navy in I7
O; was promoted admiral in 
I8il he captured the Korean forts, with I77f1, and appointed commalHlpr-in-('hief 
the Asiatic fleet. He was promoted rear- of the "'est Indie!' 
tntioJl. In _-\pril. 
admiral in 1869; commanded the Asiatic 1780. he broke through the French sqnall- 
Squadron in 1870-72; and was RUlwrin- ron under ('ount de Gnichen. nf'ar 1\[a1'- 
tendent of the Naval Obl"ervatorv from tiniqne. Tn rp('ognition of this feat lIP 
1877 till his death. in Washington: D. C., receh-ed the thanks of Parliament and 
Mav 5, 1882. a pension of .E2.000. In April. 1782. he 
Rodman, TumfAS .TEFFERSON, military foug'ht Count de Grasse in the Domini(':l, 
officer; born in Salem, Ind., July 30. Channel, "T. I., and after a severe battle 
4.34 


went up tl1e James River, pursued by 
Commodore Rodgers, "hose flag - ship was 
the Galena, the round-top of which was 
iron-clad, so as to make it a safe lookout. 
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ROE-ROGERS 


Pittsburg, Pa. Later he began the manu- 
facture of iron and steel wire, which he 
discovered could be used with etlicacy in 
the building of bridges. In 1844-45 he 
directed the construction of a bridge over 
the .Alleghany River at Pittsburg, in which 
were used the first suspension wire cables 
ever seen in the United States. After 
successfully building several other sus- 
pension bridges he lllo\-ed his wire fac- 
tory to Trenton, N. J. In 1851-5.) he con- 
structed the Kew York Central Railroad 
suspension bridge acr08S the Niagara 
Hiver. This work at the time was con- 
sidercd one of the \\onders of the world, 
and was followed by the construction of 
other great bridges, induding that be
 
tween Cincinnati and Codngton. In 1868 
he was appointed chief engineer of the 
Brookl
'n Bridge, his plans for which had 
hcen approwd by a cOlllmi:-.sion of eminent 
engineers. He ",as the author of LOlIg 
(1l1d Short Span Railway Bridges. lIe 
died in Rrooklyn. N. Y., .July 22, 1869. 
Roebling, ,y A8HIXGTO
 AFGUSTUS, en- 
gineer; born in Sa
enburg, I>a., ::\Iay 
6, 
18:37; son of .101m Augustus Roebling; 
graduated at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 

titute in lR:>'j; served in the :Kational 
army during the Ch-n 'Yar, rising from 
private to brevet-colonel. On the death 
of hi.s father he had entire charge of the 
completion of the suspension bridge he- 
tween Brooklyn and New York. See 
BRIDGES. 
Rogers, HORATIO. jurist; born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., May 18, 1836; graduated at 
Drown L"ni.versity in 1855; admitted to 
Ow bar in 1858; was in the National army 
during the Cidl 'Yar, rif:ing from first 
lieutenant to brevet brigadier-general; ap- 
pointed justice of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island in 1891. He is the author of 
Prirate Libraries of Proddcllcc, and .1la.ry 
Dyer of Rhode Island: and the editor 
of Tladden's Journal and Orderly Boo1.'s. 
Rogers, JOII
, sculptor; horn in Salem, 
::\Iass., Oct. 30, IS2!): well known as the 
sculptor of small statuette groupf: if:sued 
during the CÏ\.il "'ar, many of which were 
of war subjects. lIe died in N"ew Canaan, 
('onn., July 26, IH04. 
Rogers, ROBERT, military officer; born 
}
, IS0fì; graduated at the Berlin Royal in Dunbarton, N. R., in Iï27. Raising a 
Polyt{'('}mif' School in 18:W: came to the corps of rangers, he ,vaR commissioned 
United States in 1829, and settled near a major, and he and his men became 


of twehe hours won a signal victory, 
which led to an armistice and the peace 
of 1 íS3. On his arrival ill England, in 
September, 1 í8
, Rodney was hailed as 
a national hero, created a peer, and voted 
an additional pen
ion of f2,000, which 
after his death reverted to his heirs. He 
died in London, England, May 21, 1 ï!J2. 
Roe, CHARLES FRAXClS, milibtr
. officer; 
born in New York, 
Ia
' 1. 1848; graduated 
at \\"est Point in IHG8; resigned from the 
arm\- in 18SS; was acti\'e in the Kew 
York Btate militia; and was appointed 
major-general, X. <L S. N. Y., and briga- 
dier - general, United States volunteers in 
IS!18. 
Roe, FHAXCIS A
nL'HY, na, al officer; 
born in Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1823; ap- 
pointed mid
hipman in IS.H; 
erved 
t!lrough the Civil \\-ar, taking part in the 
battle on the l\li:ssi
sippi below N{'w Or- 
lean
: prolllotpd r{'ar-admiral in I
S-t. lIe 
lied in "'a
hillgt()n, D. C., Dec. 
S. IfiOl. 
Roebling, 
Toll" .\rGr8Tl'S, civil engi- 
neer: born in .:\liihlhausen, Germany, June 
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ROGERSVILLE-ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


renowned for their exploits during the 
I,'rench and Indian 'Val'. In 1750 he 
destroyed the Indian village of St. Fran- 
cis, and in 1760 was sent by General Am- 
herst to take possession of Detroit and 
other Western posts ceded to the English 
by the French. Going to England, he 
there puhfished his journal, which he pre- 
sented to the King, who, in 1765, made 
him gonrnor of Michilimackinac (Mack- 
ina w); but he was shortly afterwards 
sent to Montreal, in irons, to be tried 
on a charge of a design to plunder the 
fort and join the French. He was acquit- 
t('d, went to England, was presented to 
the King, and was soon afterwards im- 
prisoned for debt. Released, he went to 
Algiers and fought in two battles for the 
Dey. Returning t.o America, he joined 
the ro
'alists on t}'e breaking out of the 
Revolutionary 'Var, and raised the famous 
corps known as the "Queen's Rangers." 
Rogers published two works on the French 
and Indian 'Val', as well as two or three 
other books. He died in England, about 
1800. 
RogersvilIe, SURPRISE AT. In N ovem- 
ber, 1863, Colonel Garrard, of General 
Shackleford's command, with two regi- 
ments and a battery, was posted at Rogers- 
"me, in east Tennessee, and tllere was 
suddenly attacked on the 6th by Confed- 
erates under Gen. 'V. E. Jones, about 
2.000 in number. It was a surprise. The 
1\ationals were routed, with a loss of 
7.30 men, four guns, and thirty-six wag- 
ons. Tllis disaster created great alarm. 
Shackleford's troops at Joncsboro and 
Greenville fled in haste back to Bull's 
Gap, and the Confederates, not doubting 
Shackleford's horsemen would be after 
them in great force, fled as hastily tow- 
ards Virginia. in the opposite direction. 
Roman Catholic Church. On the sub- 
ject of Roman r'aUlOlicism of modern times 
and its work and purpose in the Unitf'd 

tates, Cardinal Gibbons, the head of the 
_1merican Catholic Church, writes as fol- 
lows: 


cuIty. It is no mere coincidence that, 
at the opening of the last century of 
this mystical and wonderful cycle of 2,000 
years, the Bishop of Home should again 
address the world in tones whose modera- 
tion and sympathy recall the temper and 
the arguments of St. Clement, his far- 
away predecessor and disciple of St. Peter. 
The year 1800 was a very dishearten- 
ing one for Catholicism. It still stood 
erect and hopeful, but in the midst of a 
political and social wreckage, the result 
of a century of scepticism and destruc- 
tive criticism that actcd at last as sparks 
for an ungovernable l)opular frenzy, dur- 
ing which the old order appeared to pass 
away forever and a new one was inaugu- 
mted with every manifestation of joy. 
The tree of political liberty was every- 
where planted, and the peoples of Europe 
promised themselves a life of unalloyed 
comfort for all future time. Catholicism 
was the religion of the majority of these 
people, and was cunningly obliged to be
tr 
the brunt of all their complaints, jus1:i- 
fled and unjustifiable; although the au.. 
thorities of Catholicism had long pro- 
tested against many of the gravest abuses 
of the period, sustained in formal de- 
fiance of the principles and institutions 
of the Catholic religion. The new Cæsar 
threatened to be more terrible to the in- 
dependence of religion than any ancient 
one, and the revenues and establishments 
by which Catholicism had kept up its pub- 
lic standing and earned the esteem and 
gratitude of the people were swept away 
or quasi ruined. 
With this overturning of all the condi- 
tions of Uatholie life came new l)roble1l1s, 
new trials, and a period of indefinite, un- 
certain circumstances that were finally 
set at rest only at the Congress of Vieml;t 
in 1815, by which an end was put to the 
political changes that began with the Rev- 
olution of 178!). 
The ?nOdU8 vÏL;cndi then reached, and 
soon consecrated by a series of concordats, 
lias remained substantially the basis of 
the dealings of Catholicism with the gov- 
The Roman Church has had a mes
age ernments of the Old World. Only one 
for all humanity in every age ever since formal and permanent violation of this 
St. Clement penned his famous epistle to legal situation has taken place, the "io- 
the Corinthians, or St. Victor caused the lent and unjust dispossession of the Holy 
Christian world to meet in special co un- See by the government of the House of 
ciIs for the solution of a universal diffi- Savoy, in flagrant violation of every title 
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that could be invoked by a legitimate observation, that few ages of Chcistian- 
cÏ\il power. Elsewhere Catholicism has ity can show a more laborious and elcvatc.l 
undergone much suffering, both in tbe cpi8copate than thc nineteenth century. 
states of the Old \Vorld and in the rc- The recruiting of the diocesan clergy 
publics of South .\.merica. But, thc above has been the gravest duty of this episco- 
vital conflict apart, the nineteenth century pate, for religion lives by and for men. 
closed with no vcry acute or intolerable It can get along without wealth or monu- 
condition of things, although there is much ments, but not without intelligent teach- 
that docs not reply to our ideas of fair- ers of its tenets and faithful obscrvcrs of 
I1C:5S and justicc. its precepts. In kceping with the decrces 
The chief ennt of the century, from the of the council of Trent dioccsan semi- 
point of view of Roman Catholicism, is nariet, have been opened where it was pos- 
undoubtedly the holding of the Vatican sible, and elscwhere provincial institu- 
council. Since the council of Trent the tions of a similar character. Both Oouri:,;h 
bishops of the Catholic world had not met in the United States, and grow more 
ill common under the guidance of the numerous with every decade. The older 
nishop of Rome. The gravest interests clergy, long drawn from the venerable 
of religion seemed at stake after more schools of Europe, have left a sweet odor 
than a century of public infidelity and among us, the purest odors of self-sacrific- 
the overthrow of all former safeguards ing lives,of devotion to poor and scattered 
of faith. The character of doctrinal au- flocks, of patient, uncomplaining content- 
thority and its visible tangible possessor ment with the circumstances of poverty 
were dcclared by the dogma of I)apal in- and humility. There is no diocese in the 
fallihility. The genuine relations of rpa- United States where there cannot be 
son and rf'velation were set forth in UIJ.- heard tales of the hardships and brave 
mistakable language. lives of the ecclesiastics who laid the 
A gencral council is the very highest ioundations of religion. \Ye remembcr 
act of the life of the Church, since it pre- 1Jlem always, and hold their names in 
sents within a small compass, and at once, benediction. The younger generation of 
all the movements that have been deve}- our clergy enjoys advantages denied to 
oping in the course of centuries, and of- its predecessors; but we consider that 
fers to all the faithful and to all outside they owe it to those predecessors if they 
the Church straightforward answers to have a degree of leisure to perfect the 
all the great ecclesiastical problems that culture of their minds, and a faithful 
come up for settlement. Had the Vatican Catholic people to ask for the benefits 
council heen finished it would have taken which must accrue from greater learn- 
up the grave subject of ecclesiastieal ilis- ing, if it be !óI.olid and well directed. 
cipline. That is reserved for the reop{'J)- Yet I cannot admit that our older 
ing of the council at some future date. clergy were deficient in the learning of 
In the L"nited States, particularly, the the schools. The names of England and 
Catholic episcopate has been very active Corcoran are at once on our lips, not to 
in providing for the most fundamental speak of a long array of otlwrs almost 
spiritual neeòs of their flocks-churches equally entitled to distinguished mention. 
for religious !'\en'ices, priests for the ad- If the external conditions of the diocesan 
ministration of sacraments, schools fOf clergy have improved, their relations to 
the preservation of the revealed Chris- the Church authority have been safe- 
tian faith, orphanages for the little waifs guarded with even greater earnestness 
and castaways of society. ',"hether short and efficiency. The dispositions of synods, 
or long. the periods of government of provincial councils, and the three plenary 
these Church rulers have never bef'n idle councils of Baltimore have, we are happy 
nor marked bv self-indnlQ"ence. Almost to say, had little to do with questions of 
everyone ha; left some' monument of doctrine. They have all been held for the 
faith as a contribution to the general improYf'ment of discipline and notably for 
good of Catholicism. I would neither ex- the welfare of the clergy. In the same di- 
aggf'rate nor boast, yet it occurs to me, rection, also, have tended the numerous 
after many years of service, travel, and c1ecisions and instructions from the Ro- 
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ma.n congregations, whose wisdom has regularly and lovingly. They surely walk 
Heyer been invoked by us in yain, and in the footsteps of Jesus, doing good 
whose sJ'll1pathy for our conditions we wherever they go. The perennial note of 
gratefully acknowledge. sanctity in the Catholic Church shines 
Any account of the good influence of especially in them. Content with food 
the Holy See on our eccJesiastical condi- and clothing and shelter, they devote 
tions would be unjust and incomplete if their lives, often in the very flower of 
the Congregation of the Propaganda Fide J'outh and health and beauty, to the weak 
,,'ere omitted. To it we owe an unceasing and needful members of Christian society. 
surn'illancf', full of prudence and intelli- He must needs be a Divine ::\Iaster who 
gf'nce. From its offices have come to the can so steadily charm into His service the 
bishops regularly counsel, warning, en- purest and the most affectionate of hearts, 
couragement, co-operation. and cause them to put aside deliberately 
In the religious orders and communities for love of Him even the most justifiable 
the Catholic Church possesses a very an- of human attachments. This argument 
cient auxiliary forcc that has rendered for Christianity is not new; it was urged 
incalculable help during the nineteenth by St. Justin the l\Iartyr on the liber- 
cf'ntury. By their numbers, their strong tine world of the 
\.ntonines. 
inherited traditions, their central govern- In our own beloved country, the United 
ment, their willing obedience, and their States, we 11ave every reason to be thank- 
other resources they have come everywhere ful that the liberty to worship God ac- 
to the aid of the bishops and the diocesan cording to the dictates of conscience is 
clergy. Often they bore alone and for a long guaranteed by the Constitution, and has 
time, and at great sacrifices, the whole entered deeply into the convictions of our 
burden of religion. Their praise is rightly fellow-citizens. The Catholic Church, by 
on all sides, and their works speak for them, her own constitution, is deeply sympa- 
when their modesty and humility forbid thctic with our national life and all that 
them to praise themselves. The missions it stands for. She has thriYed in the at- 
of Catholicism have largely fallen to them. mosphere of liberty, and seeks only the 
They stood in the breach for the cause protection of the common law, that equal 
of education when the churches were too justice which is dealt out to all. 
1'001' and few to open colleges. They have Whcn this nation was forming. the first 
given countless missions and retreats, and Catholic bishop in the United States, and 
in general have not spared themselves my first predecessor in the see of Balti- 
when caUed upon for works of general more, ,John Carroll, accepted and per- 
utility. They and their works are of formed satisfactorily the gravest public 
the essence of Catholicism, and they ought duty of a citizen, an embassy to another 
rightly to flourish in any land where they people for the benefit of his own country. 
are free to live according to the precepts Thereby he left to us all an example and 
and the spirit of their founders, who are a teaching that we shall ever cherish, the 
often canonized saints of the Catholic example of self-sacrifice as the prime duty 
Church. of every citizen, and the teaching that 
I shall not be saying too much when I patriotism is a holy conyiction to wllÍch 
aRsert that among the invaluable Ser- no Catholic, priest or layman: can hold 
vices rendered to the Church by Catholic himself foreign or apathetic. 
women of aU conditions of life-no unique A Catholic layman of the same distin- 
thing in the history of Catholicism-those guished family, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rendered by the women of religious com- wIlton, threw in his lot with the patriots 
munities are of the first rank of merit. from the bC'ginning, and by word and deed 
Primary Catholic education, in the Pnit- served the cause of American liberty, 
ed State!'!, would have been almost impos- while he lived to see it flourish and in- 
sible without their devotion. It is owing form more and more the minds and hearts 
to them that the orphans have bpen col- of the first generation of American citi- 
lected and cared for. the sick housed and zens. In future centuries, as in this, 
!'iheltered, the poor and helpless anù aged, his name will be held in honor and bene- 
the crippled and the blind, looked after diction as a signer of the Declaration of 
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Independence. His Catholic belief and tions of our ancient Church and the ap- 
conduct will forever be a potent encour- proved gains of our own times. American 
agement to the children of his own faith. Catholics have not disposed in the past 
He was the first layman to contribute of great wealth, inherited or earned; 
notabl). to the cause of Catholic educa.- hence all these works mean an incredible 
tion, and the native formation of the ùevotion and intensity of good-will and 
priesthood, by the establishment of a col- sustained sacrifices. Wherever the Cath- 
le
e for that purpose. olic Church has been strong and success- 
We have don(' our best in these ten ful, schools of every kind flourish. J 
decades to provide the best education for need only recall the fact that the idea, 
our people and our priests. Intimately the constitution, the functions, the in- 
convinced that general education wintOut fluences of a university wen
 unknown in 
religion is destined to be an evil rather the world until she created the tJ'pe 
than a blessing, we have created all over in the :Middle Ages, and gave over to man- 
the United States a system of primary kind a new factor in civil and religious 
education in parochial schools that has life--the power of organized learning. 
cost us and yet costs us the gravest sac- For the last 100 years one line of 
rifices and entails the heaviest solicitudes. thought and action has been gradually dis- 
Yet we feel that we are serving the cause engaging itself from all others and dom- 
of God and country by indoctrinating our inatil1g them. That is the social move- 
Catholic youth with persuasions of the ment, or the tendency towards a more 
existence of God and His holy attributes, evenly just and natural conception of all 
of the true nature of vice and virtue, of the relations that arise from the common 
conscience and sin, of the spiritual and dwelling of mankind in organized society. 
the temporal, of the proper purposes of It has long taken the form of institutions 
life, of punishment and reward in an im- and plans for the betterment of the con- 
mortal life. \Ye believe that Christianity ditions of the people, of woman, of all 
is better than paganism; also that Chris- who suffer or think they suffer from the 
tianity is something simple, positive, his- actual organization of society. If there 
torical, that can and ought to be taught is something Gtopian in certain plans 
from the cradle to the grave, good for all or hopes, there is too much that is justi- 
conditions, for both sexes, and for every fiable at the root of other attempts to 
situation in life this side of the common reorgani7e our social conditions. Not to 
grave. Believing this, we have shaped speak of the undesirable inheritances of 
our conduct accordingly. and trust to God the past, the new conditions created for 
for the issue. In such matters it im- the common man by the spread of indus- 
ports more to be right in principle than trialism and commercialism have often 
to be successful. Our secondary Ay<;tem been painful in the extreme, and ha\Te 
of education has gone on from the found- arousf'd both violent protests and deep 
ing of the republic. Colleges for boys and sympathy. By the help of God we have 
academies for girls have risen up in every abolished the reproach of slavery in every 
f'tate and Territory. have been supported cidlized land. but we hear from the la- 
by the faithful people. and are doing an boring multitudes a vague cry that they 
incalculable good. As our means increase are already in the throes of a return to 
and other ad\'antages offer, we hope to that accursed institution. 
improve them: CatholidAlIl is no stagnant Here the docirin('s of Catholicism are 
pool, but a field for ewry good private eminently in ac('ord with the right con- 
initiative that respects right and truth. reption of human nature, the functions 
In the Catholic Lniv('r
ity of America, of authority and mutual l1elp or charity, 
founded in the last decade of the century the duty to live, and the right to all the 
by Pope Leo XIII. and the Catholic hier- necessary means for that end. She is 
archy, after due and lengthy deliberation, sympathetic. historically and naturally, 
and made possible by the magnificent gen- to the toiling masses, who, after all, form 
erosity of a Catholic woman, we have cen- ewrywhere the bulk of her adherents, and 
tred our hopes for a system of higher have been alwavs the most docile and af. 
education that shall embody the best tradi- fectiollate of he;' members. It is she who 
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created in the world the practical work- peoples. Expediency, opportunism, moral 
ing idea of a common humanity, the basis cowardice have often triumphed over the 
of all genuine social improvement. The plain right and the fair truth. The prin- 
trials of Catholicism have come more ciple has been established that God is on 
often from the luxury and the sin of those the side of the great battalions, is ewr 
in high places than from the disaffection with the strong men of blood and iron. 
of its great masses. As this movement has Ancient and venerable sovereignties have 
gathered force, and passed from theories b
en hypocritically dispossessed. Small 
into the domain of action, the Catholic nationalities have been erased from tIle 
Church, through her head, has followed it world's political map, and the history of 
with attention and respect. The whole the near past almost justifies the rumors 
rontificate of J....eo XIII. is remarkable for of impending steps in the same direction. 
acts and documents which have passed 'Yith the increase of greatness in states 
into the history of f'ocial endeavor in the comes an increase of warlike perils, not 
nineteenth cenhuy. His personal chari- only from comm
rcial rivalry, but from 
ties, large and enlightened, are as noth- that root of ambition and domination 
ing in comparison with the far-reaching which grows in every heart, unless check- 
acts like the refusal to condemn the asso- ed and subdued in time. and which in the 
ciation of the Knights of I...abor. His en- 11ast has been too often the 
ource of vio- 
cyclical on the condition of working- lent injustice on the grmtest seale. 
men recalls the only possible lines of a Apostolic delegation to the United 
final concord between labor and capital States.-Diomede _Falconio, Archbishop of 
-the spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ, Larissa, l'apal D
legate, \Ya
hillgton, 
the best Friend our common humanity D. C. Archbishops.-Baltimore, :Md., 
ever had. In the same way, his latest James Gibbons, Cardinal, consecrated 
encyclical on Jesus Christ, with which IHü8; Boston, Mass., John J. Williams, 
the religious history of the century 18üü; Chicago, Ill., James E. Quigley, 
closes, emphasizes the true basis for the 18!JU; Cincinnati, 0., \\'illiam H. Elder, 
restoration of peace and harmony and 18.')7; Dubuque, Ia., John J. Keane, 1878; 
justice between the poor and the rich, be- Milwaukee, Wis. (vacancy in IU04); 
tween the producers of capital and the Xcw Orleans, La., P. L. Chapclle, ISU7; 
capital that stimulates and regulates pro- Kew York, N. Y., John 1\1. Farley, I8!)5; 
duction. \Ve may be confident that the POl'Hand. Ore., Alexander Christie, 18US; 
papacy of the future will not show less l'ltih\deIphia, l'a., Patrick J. Ryan, 1872; 
enlightenment and sympathy in its at- 
t. Loui:,;, l\Io., T. F. Glcnnon, 18Hü: St. 
tempts to solve these delicate and grave Paul,}linn., John Ireland, 1875; San Fran- 
!Jroblems with the least injustice and the cisco, CaL, Patrick \V. Reardon, 1883: Ran- 
grí'atest charity. ta Fê, Nf>w Mcxico, Peter Rourgatl(', IRS7. 
It would be idle to deny or to palliate Romans, BERNARD, engineer; born in 
the many shadows that fall across the his. Holland about ] 720; was employed a!'; an 
tory of Catholicism in the century that engineer in Amcrica by the British gov- 
has elapsed. I scarcely need refer to the ernment, some time before thc Revolu- 
weaknesses and errors of her individual tion. \Vhile in government employ as a 
children: such acts she repudiates, and botanist, in New York, and engaged in 
when she can chastises remedially. But the publication of a Natural History of 
the Church has not recovered that vast Florida, the committee of safety of that 
inherited moral power over the public city offen'd him the position of military 
life which it enjoyed before the French t'ngineer. He accepted the service, and 
Revolution. In many ways the conse- was afterwards t'mployed by Congress to 
qucnces of atheism, materialism, and even fortify the Highlands east of \-Vest Point. 
of deism, have been deduced into manners At or nf'3r the close of the war he was 
and institutions, to the d('triment of the captured at sea, on his way to Charles- 
ancif'nt Cln-istian morality. The sterner ton, taken to England, and in 1784 em- 
Christian virtue of previous ('enturies, barked for America. It is supposed lIe 
founded on the Christian revelation, has wa!'; l1lunlC'rNl on the pas
a::w. Hp pub- 
lwen forc('d out of the puhJic life of whole lisJu.d a Uap of the Rmt of Cil,il War 
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in America, 1775; also Annals of the 
Troublcs in the 
 ctherlands, from the Ae- 
cC.'lsion of Charlcs r., which was dedicated 
to Governor Trumbull. 
Romney, SKIRMISH AT. One of the 
most important of the earlier military 
operations of the Civil \Val', in its moral 
effect, was performed under the direction 
of Co!. Lew. Wallace, with his regiment of 
Zouaves, the 11th Indiana, raised by him- 
self, and presented with its colors by 
the women of Indiana. It was sent to 
Eyansyille, in southern Indiana, on the 
Ohio Rinr, to prevent supplies of any 
kind being sent to the South. There, as 
a police force, it chafed with impatience 
for more adive service, and on June 5, 
1861, it was ordered to proceed to Cum- 
berland, 
fd., and join General Patter- 
son, then moving from Pennsylvania tow- 
ards Harper's Ferry, where the Confed- 
erate Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was with 
a strong force. Travelling by railway, 
the regiment r
ached Grafton, Va., very 
soon, and on the night of the gth was 
near Cumberland. At Romney, Va., only 
a d8.Y's march south from Cumberland, 
there was then a Confederate force, about 
1,200 strong. 'Yallace resolved to attack 
it at once. Led by faithful guides along 
an unguarded mountain road, at night, 
'Vall ace, with 800 of his men (having 
left the others at N PW Creek), made a 
perilous journey, and got near Rom- 
ney at 8 P.
{. on June ll. 


In a narrow pass, half a mile from 
the bridge that spanned the south branch 
of the Potomac at Romney, the advance 
of the Zouaves was fired upon by Con- 
federate pickets. The camp of the latter 
was on a bluff near the village, where 
they had planted two cannon. The In- 
dianians pressed forward, drove the Con- 
federates before them, and, pushing di- 
rectly up the hill, captured the battery. 
After a slight skirmish, the Confederates 
fled in terror to the forest, leaving only 
women and children (excepting negroes) 
in the village. Having no cavalry with 
which to pursue the fugitives, \Vallace 
at once retraced his steps and returned 
to Cumberland. In the space of twenty- 
four hours he and his men had travelled 
87 miles without rest (46 of them on 
foot), engaged in a brisk skirmish, "and, 
what is more," reported the gallant colo- 
nel, "my men are ready to repeat it to- 
morrow." The indomitable energy, skill, 
and spirit displayed in this dash on 
Romney had a salutary effect, and made 
the Confederates in all that region more 
circumspeet. According to the Richmond 
papers, it so alarmed Johnston by its 
boldness and its menace of his line of 
communication with Richmond and Man- 
assas ( for he supposed it to be the 
advance of a much larger force near), 
that he immediately evacuated Harper's 
Ferry and moved up the Shenandoah Val- 
ley to \Yinchester. 
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Roosevelt, THEODORE, twent)'-
ixth of the "Rough Riders." He served in 
Pre
ident of the Unitcll States; from Cuba as 1icuÜ'nant - colonel of this regi- 

f'pt. 1<1, HIOJ, to )Iarch 4, HIO.'); Republi- ment, which greatly distinguished itself 
('an; born in New York City, Oct. 27,1858; during the war, and was promot
d colonel 
graduated at Harvard College in 1880; in recognition of his bravery during the 
lJ}{,lIlber of the New York legislature in engagement at LAS GUASI1\IAS (q. v.). He 
lRR2-84; defeated as Republican candidate was elected governor of New York in 
for mayor of New York City in 1886; na- 1808, and Vice-President of the United 
tional civil service commissioner in 188!)- States on the ticket with President Me- 

:); anll pref'.idcnt of the New York police Kinley in 1000. His publications include 
board in 18!)i)-fl7. He was then appointed Winning of the West; Life of Thoma.9 
assistant Secretary of the Navy and Hart Benton,' Life of G01werneur Mor- 
served till war was declared against ris; Naval 1rar of 1812; Hist01'Y of New 
Spain, when he resigned, and with Sur- York; American Ideals and Other Es- 
geon (now UTig.-Gen.) Leonard 'Wood, says j The 1Vildcrness Hunter: Ranch 
recruited the 1st lTnited Stat<'s Volunteer I.ife flnd the Huntin.q-Trail; Hunfin.Q 
Cavalry, which received the popular name Trips of a Ranchmanj The Rough Riders; 
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and was selected as the candidate for the 
governorship on the first ballot by a vote 
of nearly three-fourths of the delegates 
of the convention. The campaign was a 
\'ery picturesque one, and resulted in Mr. 
Roosevelt.s election by a majOl"ity of 18,- 
000 votes. 
During the winter of 1800 and 1900 
suggestions that Governor Roosevelt be 
nominated for Yice-Presideut were made 
by the politicians and by the public. The 
governor discouraged the idea and on Feb. 
12 spoke as follows: 
"In view of the continued statements 
in the press that I may be urged as a 
candidate for Y"ice-President, and in view 
of the many letters that reach me advising 
for and against such a course, it is proper 
for me to state definitely that under no 
circumstances could I or would I accept 
the nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 
"It is needless to say how deeply I ap- 
preciate the honor conferred upon me by 
the mere desire to place me in so high 
and dignified a position; but it seems to 
me clear that at the present time my duty 
is here in the State whose people chose me 
to be governor. Great problems have been 
faced and are being partIy solved in this 
State at this time, and, if the people so de- 
sire, I hope that the work thus begun I 
may help carry to a successful conclusion." 
"'hen the Republican National Con- 
delicate in health, but possessing great "ention of 1900 met in Philadelphia, the 
nervous power and a strong will he suc- demand for the nomination of Governor 
ceeded through an out-door life, combined Roosevelt as Vice-President was irresist- 
with athletics and sport, in so building ible despite the fact that he had for- 
up his ph
'sique that he became an all- bidden the use of his name. The .Westcrn 
around athlete. While a thorough party delegates especially declined the considera- 
man, he never hesitated to attack all tion of any other name. As the dcmand 
suspicious legislation, openly and boldly, for his nomination was unanimous Gov- 
whether the measures were promoted by eruor Roosevelt accepted the mandate of 
his political friends or enemies. the convention. 
]<'or some years he lived on his Dakota 'Yhen the President was shot, l\Ir. ..../ 
ranch, hunting big game, raising cattle, Hoosevelt hasteu('d to BufTalo, but on the 
and doing literary work. His acquaint- assurance of the physicians that the Prcsi- 
ance with, and influence over, the cow- dent \Va!'! recovering from }J.is wounds lie 
boys of the 'Yest resulted in thousands rejoined his family, but was recal1ed wh"n 
trying to join the regiment of Rough the symptoms of gangrene-poisoniug set 
Riders, which was composed of cowboys, in. He reached Buffalo on the morning of 
millionaires, and society men, who met Sept. 14, and took the oath of office be- 
on the common plane of patriotism and fore .Judge .John R. Hazel. {His first oill- 
love of adventure. cial acts were the issuing of a proclama- 
After the Spanish War 1\1r. Roosevelt tion appointing Sept. HJ as a day of 
was the most popular man in the Hepub- mourning, and a request to the members ..... 
lican party of the State of New York, of the cabinet to retain their portfolios. 
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'l'ke Strenuous Life
' and Life of Orom- 
'lcell, and a large number of magazine 
articles. 
Mr. Roosevelt belongs to one of the old 
Dutch families which han been connect- 
ed with New York since the days of the 
Dutch supremacy. As a boy he was rather 
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the irresolute, and the idle, and it is no 
less true that there is scant room in the 
world at large for the nation with mighty 
thews that dares not to be great. 
Surely in speaking to the sons of 
men who actually did the rough and 
hard and infinitely glorious work of 
making the great Northwest what it now 
is, I need hardly insist upon the right- 
The I"aw of High, Resolute Endeavor. eousness of this doctrine. In your own 

In his admirable series of studies of vigorous lives J'ou show by every act how 
twentieth-century problems Dr. Lyman scant is J'our patience with those who 
Abbott has pointed out that we are a na- do not see in the life of effort the life 
tion of pioneers; that the first colonists supremely worth living. Sometimes we 
to our shores were pioneers, and that hear those who do not work spoken of 
pioneers selected out from among the with envy. Surely the wilfully idle need 
descendants of these early pioneers, min- arouse in the breast of a healthy man no 
gled with others selected afresh from the emotion stronger than that of contempt- 
Old 'VorId, pushed westward into the wil- at the outside, no emotion stronger than 
rlerness, and laid the foundations for new angry contempt. 
tonllnonwealths. They were men of hope The feeling of envy would have in it an 
and expectation. of enterprise and enel'gy; admission of inferiority on our part, to 
for the men of dull content or more dull which the men who know not the sterner 
despair had no part in the great mO\-e- joys of life are not entitled. Poverty is a 
ment into and across the New ',"orld. Our bitter thing, but it is not as bitter as tlH' 
country has been populated by pioneer:!, f'xistence of restless vacuity and physical, 
aUlI therefore it has in it more ener
', moral, and intellectual flabhiness to which 
more enterprise, more expansive power those doom themselves who elect to spend 
than any other in the wide wodd. all their years in that ,'ainest of all vain 
You whom I am now adùressing stand, pursuits, the pursuit of mere pleasure as a 
for the most part, but one generation re- sufficient end in itself. The wilfully idle 
mond from these pioupers. You are man, like the wilfully barren woman. has 
typical .\uwricans, for you have done the no place in a sane, healthy, and ,-igorous 
great, the characteristic. the typical work community. )10reover, the gl'OSS and 
of our Amel'ican life. In making homes hideous selfishness for which each stands 
and carving out CtHeers for yourseh'es and defe
ts eyen its own miserable aims. E'\:- 
your childl'en, ;vou have built up this actly as infinitely the happiest woman is 
f;tate; throughout onr history the success she who has bOl'ne anù brought up man)r 
of the home-maker has bppn but another healthy children-so infinitely the hap- 
name for the upbuilding of the nation. piest man is he who has toiled hard amI 
'The men who with axe in the forest, and succpssfuJ]y in his life work. The work 
pick in the mountains and plough on may he done in a thousand ditTerent waJ-s; 
the prairies, pushed to completion the with the brain or the hands, in the study, 
dominion of our people O\'er the American the field, or the workshop; if it is honest 
wilùernpss have ginn the definite shape work. honestly done and well worth doing, 
to our nation. They have shown the that is all we have a right to ask. Enry 
qualities of dal'Ïng, endurance, anù far- father amI mot1IPr here, if they are wise, 
sightedness, of eager desire for victory will bring up their children not to shirk 
and stubborn refusal to accept defeat, difTiculties, but to meet them and over- 
which go to make up the essential manli- ('orne them; not to strive after a life of 
ness of the American character. Above ignoble ease, but to strh'e to do their duty, 
all they ha"e recognized in practical form first to themselves and their families and 
tJIP fundamental law of success in Ameri- then to the whole State; and this duty 
ean life-the law of wo1"thy work, the law must inevitably take the shape of work 
of high. resolute endeavor. 'Ve ha,re but in some form or oUIPr. You, the sons of 
little room among our people for the timid. pioneers, if you an' true to your ancestry, 
4G3 


In 1904 Roosevelt was unanimously 
}'el1ominated, anù re-elected hy a ytry large 
majority (see PRE8IDE
TIÅL ELECTIOXS). 
The following address, deliyered Sept. 2, 
IDOl, at the State fair at 1Iinneapolis, in 
its frank treatment of the political prob- 
lems of the day, forms a fit pendant to that 
made by McKrXLEY (q. v.) Sept. 5, 1901. 
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must make your lives as worthy as thcy of wage-workers, and which shall discrimi- 
made theirs. They sought for true success, nate in favor of the honest and humane 
and therefore they did not seek ease. They employer by removing the disadvantages 
knew that success comes only to those under which he stands when compared 
who lead the life of endeavor. with unscrupulous competitors who have 
It seems to me that the simple accepi:- no conscience, and will do }'ight only un- 
ance of this fundamental fact of Arner- der fear of punishment. 
ican life, this acknowledgment that the Nor can legislation stop only with what 
law of work is the fundamental law of our are termed labor questions. The vast in- 
heing, wiI] help us to start aright in facing dividual and corporate fortunes, the vast 
not a few of the problems that confront us combinations of capital, which ha,-e mark- 
from without and from within. As }'egards ed the developmcnt of our industrial sJYs- 
internal affairs, it should teach us the tem, create new conditions, and neces- 
prime need of remembering that afte}' all sitate a change from the old attitude of 
has been said and done, the chief factor the State and the nation towards prop- 
in any man's success or failure must be erty. 
his own character; that is, the sum of It is probably true that the large ma- 
his common-sense, his courage, his virile jority of the fortunes that now exist in 
energy and capacity. Nothing can take this country have been amassed not by 
the place of this individual factor. injuring our people, but as an incident 
I do not for a moment mean that much to the conferring of great benefits upon 
cannot be done to supplement it. Besides the community; and this, no matter 
each of us working individually, all of us what may han' been the ('onscÏous PUi-- 
lmve got to work together. \Ve cannot pose of those amassing them. There is 
possibly do our best work as a nation but the scantiest justification for most 
unless all of us know how to act in com- of t1le outcry against the men of wealth 
bination as well as how to act each in- as such, and it ought to be unnece3' 
dividuaHy for himself. The acting in com- sary to state that any appcal which cli- 
bination can take many forms, but, of recUy or indirectly leads to su!'picion and 
course, its most effective form must be hatred among ourseh-cs, which tends to 
when it comes in the shape of law; that limit opportunity, and therefore to shut 
is, of action by the community as a whole the door of success against poor men of 
through the law-making body. talent, and, finally, which entails the pos- 
But it is not possible ever to insure sibility of lawlessn('ss and vio]ene(>, is 
prosperity merely by law. Something for an attack upon the fundamental properties 
good can be done by law, and a bad law of American citizenship. Our interests 
can do an infinity of mischief; but, after are at bottom common; in the long run 
all, tJlP best law can only prevent wrong we go up or go down together. Yet mon" 
and injustice, and give to the thrifty, the and more it is evident that the State, and 
far-seeing, and the hard-working a chance if nccessary the nation, has got to possess 
to exercise to the best advantage their the right of supervision and control, a!:! 

pccial and peculiar abilities. No hard regards the great corporations which are 
and fast rule can be laid down as to its creatures; particularly as regards the 
wlwre our legislation shall stop in in- great business combinations, which derive 
terfering b('tween man and man, between a portion of their importance from the 
interest and interest. All that can b
 existence of some monopolistic tendcn('y. 
said is that it is highly undesirable, The right should be exer('ised witIl caution 
on the one hand, to weaken individutll and self-rest mint ; but it SllOUld exiðt, so 
initiative, and on the other hand, that in that it may be invoked if the need arise!'.. 
a constantly increasing number of cases So much for our duti('s, each to l]im- 
we shall find it necessary in the future sclf anù each to his neighbor. within the 
to shackle cunning as in the past we have limits of our own country. Rut our ('onn- 
shackled force. try, as it strides forward with evC'r-increa'3- 
It is not only highly desirable, but neC'. ing rapiùity to a foremost placf' among Uw 
essary, that tllere should be l('gislation world powers, mnst necessarily find, more 
which shall carefully shield the interests and more, that it ha
 world duties also. 
4(;4 
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There are excellent people who believe that die; and whereas the nation that has done 
we can shirk these duties, and yet re- nothing leaves nothing behind it, the na- 
tain om' self-respect; but these good peo- tion that has done a great work l'eally 
pIe are in error. Other people seek to continues, though in changed form, for- 
deter us from treading the path of hani evermore. The Roman has passed away, 
but lofty duty by bidding us remember exactly as all nations of antiquity which 
that an nations that have achieved great- did not expand when he expanded ha,'e 
ness, that have expanded and played their passed away; but their very memory has 
part as world powers, have in the end vanished, while he himself is still a living 
passed away. So they have, and so have force throughout the wide world in our 
all others. entire civilization of to-day, and will so 
The weak and the stationary have van- continue through countless generations, 
ished as surely as, and more rapidly than, through untold ages. 
those whose <:Ïtizens felt within them the It is because we believe with all our 
life that impels generous souls to great heart and soul in the greatness of this 
and nohle effort. This is another way of country, because we feel the thrill of 
Rtating the universal law of death, which hardy life in our veins, and are con- 
is itself part of the universal law of life. fident that to us is given the privilege 
The man who works, the man who does of playing a leading part in the cen- 
great deeds, in the end dies as surely as tury that has just opened that we hail 
the veriest idler who cumbers the earth's with eager delight the opportunity to 
surface; but lle leaves behind him the do whatever task Providence may allot 
great fact that he has done his work well. us. 'Ve admit with all sincerity that our 
1':0 it is with nations. While the nation first duty is within our own household: 
that has dared to be great, that has had that we -must not merely talk, but act, 
the will and the power to change the in favor of cleanliness and decency and 
destiny of tIle ages, in the end must die, righteousness, in all political, social, a11d 
yet no less surely the nation that has civic matters. No prosperity and no glory 
played the part of the weakling must also can save a nation tlmt is rotten at heart. 
VII.-2 G 465 
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We must ever keep the core of our national jw,tice. Then let us make it equally evÎ- 
being sound, and see to it that not only dent that we will not tolerate injustice 
our citizens in private life, but, abo\'e all, being done us in return. Let us further 
our statesmen in public life. practise the make it evident that we use no words 
old commonplace virtues which from time which we are not prepared to back up 
immemorial have lain at the root of all with deeds, and that .while om' ðpeech 
true national well-being. is always moderate, we are ready and 
Yet, while this is our first duty, it is willing to make it good. Such an atti- 
not our whole duty. Exactly as each man. tude will be the surest possible guarantee 
while doing first his duty to his wife and of that self-respecting peace, the attaill- 
the children within his home, must yet, ment of which is and must ever be the 
if he hopes to amount to much, strive prime aim of a self-governing people. 
mightily in the world outside his home; This is the attitude we should take as 
so our nation, while first of all seeing to regards the Monroe doctrine. There is 
its own domestic well-being, must not not the least need of blustering about it. 
shrink from playing its part among the Still less should it be used as a pretext 
great nations without. for our own aggrandizement at the ex- 
Our duty may take many forms in the pense of any other American state. But, 
future as it has taken many forms in most emphatically, we must make it evi- 
the past. Nor is it possible to lay down dent that we intend on this point ever 
a hard and fast rule for all cases. \Ve to maintain the old American position. 
must ever face the fact of our shifting Indeed, it is hard to understand how any 
national needs, of the always-changing man can take any other position now 
opportunities that present themselves. that we are an looking forward to the 
But we may be certain of one thing; building of the isthmian canal. The Mon- 
whether we wish it or not, we cannot roe doctrine is not international law, but 
avoid hereafter having duties to do in there is 110 necessity that it should be. 
thE' face of other nations. All that we All that is needful is that it should 
can do is to settle whether we shall per- continue to be a cardinal feature of Amer- 
form these duties well or ill. ican policy on this continf'nt; and the 
Right here let me make as vigorous a Spanish-American states should, in theÌ1' 
plea as I know how in favor of saying own interests, champion it as strongly as 
nothing that we do not mean, and of act- we do. 'Ve do not by this doctrine in- 
ing without hesitation up to whatever we tend to sanction any policy of aggression 
say. A good many of you are probably by one American commonweaJth at the 
acquainted with the old proverb, "Speak expense of any other, nor any policy of 
softly and carry a big stick-you will go commercial discrimination against any 
far." If a man continually blusters, if he foreign power whatsoever. Commercially, 
lacks civility, a big stick will not save him as far as this doctrine is concerned, an 
from trouble, and neiUler will speaking we wish is a fair field and no favor; but 
softly avail, if back of the softness there if we are wise we shan strenuously insist 
does not lie strength, power. In private that under no pretext whatsoever shal} 
life there are few beings more obnoxious there be any territorial aggrandizement on 
than the man who is always loudly boast- .American soil by any European power, and 
ing, and if the boaster is not prepared to this, no matter what form the territorial 
back up his words. his position becomes aggrandizement may take. 
absolutely contemptible. So it is with "
e most earnestly hope and believe 
the nation. It is both foolish and un- that the chance of our having any hos- 
dignified to indulge in undue self-glori- tile military complication with any for- 
fication, and, above all, in loose-tongued eign power is very small. But that 
denunciation of other peoples. \Yhenever there will come a strain, a jar here and 
on any point we come in contact with a there, from commercial and agricultural 
foreign power, I hope that we shall al- -that is, from industrial-competition, 
ways strivf' to speak courteously and re- is almost inevitable. Here again we 
spectfully of that foreign power. J
et us have got to remember that our first 
make it evident that we intend to do duty is to our own people; and yet that 
466 
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we can best get justice by doing justice. 
"'e must continue the policy that has been 
so brilliantly successful in the past, and 
so shape our economic system as to give 
every advantage to the skill, energy, and 
intelligence of our farmers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and wage - workers; and 
yet we must also remember in dealing 
with other nations that benefits must be 
given where benefits are sought. It is not 
possible to dogmatize as to the exact way 
of attaining this end; for the exact con- 
ditions cannot be foretold. In the long run 
one of our prime needs is stability and 
continuity of economic policy; and 
'et, 
through treaty or by direct legislation, 
it may, at least in certain cases, become 


own efforts a sane and orderly civilization, 
no matter how small it may be, has any- 
thing to fear from us. 
Our dealings with Cuba illustrate thig, 
and should be forever a subject of 
just national pride. We speak in no 
spirit of arrogance ,vhen we state as 
a simple historic fact that never in 
recent times has any great nation acted 
with such disintere'3tedness as we have 
shown in Cuba. 'Ye freed the island from 
the Spanish yoke. 'Ve then earnestly did 
our best to help the Cubans in the estab- 
lif'hment of free education, of law and 
order, of material prosperity, of the clean- 
liness necessary to sanitary well-being in 
their great cities. We did all this at 
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advantageous to supplement our present great expense of treasure, at some ex- 
policy hy a sJ'stem of reciprocal benefit pense of life, and now we are establi
hing 
and obligation. them in a free and independent eommO]l- 
THroughout a large part of our nation- 'H
alth, and have asked in return nothing 
al career our history has bepn one of wl,atever save that at no time shall their 
e'\.pansion, the expansion being of different independence be prostituted to the adnlll- 
kinds at different times. This explanation tage of some foreign rival of ours, or so 
is not a matter of regret, but of price. as to menace our well-being. To have 
It is ntÏn to tpll a p<,ople as masterful as failed to ask this would ltaw amounted to 
ours t1w.t the spirit of enterprise is not national stultification on our part. 
safe. The true American has never feal'ed In the Philippines we baw brought 
to run risks when the prize to be won was peaep, anù we are at t11is moment giving 
of sufficient value. 1'0 nation capable of t1Jem such freedom and self-goyernmpnt 
self-government and of de,'eloping hy its as they could never under any conceivable 
4G7 
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conditions have obtained had we turned sible punish 'the wrong-doer. But, shame, 
them loose to sink into a welter of blood thrice shame to us, if we are so 
and confusion, or to become the prey of foolish as to make such occasional wrong- 
some strong tyranny without or within. doing an excuse for failing to perform 
The bare recital of the facts is sufficient a great and righteous ta
k. Not onl
T 
to show that we did our duty, and what ill our own land, but throughout the 
proudcr title to honor can a nation have world, throughout all history, the ad- 
than to have done its duty? \Ve have done vance of civilization has been of incal- 
0111' duty to ourselves, and we have done cuI able benefit to mankind, and those 
the higher duty of promoting the civiliza- through whom it has advanced deserve the 
tion of mankind. higher honor. All honor to the mission- 
The first esscntial of civilization is law. ary, all honor to the soldier, all honor 

\narchy is simply the handmaiden and fore- to the merchant who now in our own day 
runner of t:rranny and despotism. Lawand have done so much to bring light into the 
ord('r enforced by justice and by strength world's dark places. 
lie at the foundation of civilization. Law Let me insist again, for fear of pos- 
must be based upon justice, else it cannot sible misconstruction, upon the fact that 
stand, ana it must be enforced with reso- our duty is twofold, and that we must 
lute finnncf's, because weakness in enforc- raise others while we are benefiting- our- 
ing it means in the end that there is no selves. In bringing order to the Philip- 
justlf'e and no law, nothing but the rule pines, our soldiers added a new page 
of disorderly and unscrupulous strength. to the honor-roll of American history, and 
\\ïthout the IHlhit of orderly ohedicnce to they incalculably benefited the islanders 
t he law, without the stem enf.orcement of themselves. Under the wise administra- 
the laws at the expense of those who de- tion of Goyernor Taft the islands now en- 
fiantly resist them, there can be no pos:ìi- joy a peace and liberty of which they ha vo 
hIe progress, moral or material, in civili- hitherto never even dreamed. But this 
zation. There can be no weakening of the peace and liherty under the law must be 
law-abiding spirit at home if we are per- supplemented by material, by industrial 
manently to succeed, and just as little can development. Every encouragement should 
we afford to show weakness abroad. Law- be given to their commercial development, 
lcssness and anarchy were put down in the to the introduction of American industries 
Philippincs as a prerequh:ite to inducing and products; not merely because this will 
the reign of justice. be a good thing for our people, but in- 
Barharism has and can have no place finitely more because it will be of in- 
in a civilized world. It is our duty tow- calculable benefit to the people of the 
ards the people living in barbarism to Philippines. 
see that they are freed from their chains, 'Ve shall make mistakes; and if we let 
aud we can only free them by destroying these mistakes frighten us from work, we 
barbarism itself. The missionary, the mer- shall show ourselves wealdings. Half a cen- 
chant, and the soldier may each have to tury ago l\Iinnesota and the two Dakotas 
playa part in this destruction, and in the were Indian hunting-grounds. 'Ye commit- 
consequent uplifting of the people. Ex- ted plenty of blunders, and now and then 
actly as it is the duty of a civilized power worse than blunders, in our dealings with 
f'crupulonsly to respect the rights of all the Indians. But who does not admit 
weaker civi1Ïzed powers and gladly to help at the present day that we were right in 
those who are struggling towards civiliza- wresting from barbarism and adding to 
tion, so it is its duty to put down sav- civilization the territory out of which we 
agery and barbarism. As in such a work :have made these beautiful States? And now 
human instruments must be used, and as we are civilizing the Indian and putting 
human instruments are imperfect, this him on a level to which he could never 
means that at times there will be in- have attained under the old conditions. 
justices; that at times merchant, or sol- In the Philippines let us remember that 
dier, or even missionary may do wrong. the spirit and not the mere form of gov- 
I.et us instantly condemn and rectify emment is th(' essential matter. The Tag- 
sueh wrong when it occurs, and if pos- alogs have a hundredfold the freedom un- 
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stances of this, the third assassination of 
an American President, have a peculiarly 
sinister significance. Both President Lin- 
coln and President Garfield were killed by 
assassins of types unfortunately not un- 
common in history, President Lincoln faU- 
ing a victim to the tenible passions 
aroused by four years of civil war, and 
President Garfield to the revengeful vanity 
of a disappointed office-seeker. President 
:McKinley was killed by an utterly de- 
prayed criminal belonging to that body of 
criminals who object to all gonrllments. 
good and bad alike, who are against any 
form of popular liberty if it is guarant('ed 
by even the most just and liberal laws, and 
who are as hostile to the upright exponent 
of a free people's sober will as to the 
tyrannical and irresponsible despot. 
It is not too much to SilY that at the 
time of President McKinley's death he 
was the most widely lond man in all the 
United 
tates, while we have newr had 
any public man of his position who has 
been so whol1y free from the bitter ani- 
mosities incident to public life. His po- 
litical opponents were the first to bmr the 
heartiest and most generous tribute to the 
broad kindliness of nature, the sweetness 
and gentleness of character whiC'h so en- 
deared him to his close associa tes. To a 
standard of lofty integrity in public life 
he united the tender affections and home 
virtues which are all-important in the 
make-up of national character A gal1ant 
soldier in the great war for the "Cnion, hI" 
also shone as an example to all our people 
becaufle of his conduct in the most sacred 
and intimate of home relations. There 
could be no personal haÌ1"etl of him, for he 
never acted with aught hut C'onsideration 
for the welfare of others. Xo one could 
fail to respC'ct him who knew him in public 
or priyate life. The defenders of those 
To the Senate and House of Representa- murderous criminals who seek to e'-cuse 
tiYCF:.-The Congress assembles this year their criminality hy asserting that it is ex. 
un/lpr the shadow of a great calamity. On ercised for political ends innigh against 
the Gth of September President McKinley wealth and irresponsibile powf'r. nut for 
was shot by an anarchist while attending this assassinatioD. even this base apology 
tIle exposition at Buffalo, and died in cannet be urged. 
that city on the 14th of that month. An Insensate C,'ime.-PresidC'nt 1\1c- 
Of the last seYen elected Pref;idents, he Kinley was a man of moderate means, a 
is the third who has been murder('d, and man whose stock sprang from the sturdy 
the hare recital of this fact is sufficient to tillers of the soil, who had himself helong- 
justify grave alarm among aU loyal ed among the wage-workers, who }lad en- 
American citizens. Moreover, the circum- tered the army as a private soldier. \Yealth 
4G!) 


der us that they would have if we had 
abandoned the islands. We are not trying 
to subjugate a people; we are trying to 
develop them, and make them a law- 
abiding, industrious, and educated people, 
and we hope, ultimately, a self-governing 
people. In short, in the work we have 
done, we are but carrying out the true 
prilH'iples of our democracy. \Ve work in 
a spirit of self-respect for ourselves and of 
good-will towards others; in a spirit of 
lo\'e for and of infinite faith in mankind. 
We do not blindly refuse to face the evils 
that exist; or the shortcomings inherent 
in humanity; but across blunderings and 
shirking, across selfishness and meanness 
of motive, across short - sightedness and 
C'owardice, we gaze steadfastly towards 
the far horizon of golden triumph. 
If you will study our past history as a 
nation J'ou will see we have made many 
blundHs and have been guilty of many 
shortcomings, and yet that we ha\"e always 
in the end come out victorious because 
we have refused to be daunted by hlun- 
ders and defeats-have recognized them, 
but have persevered in spite of them. So 
it must be in the future. We gird up 
our loins as a nation with the stern 
purpose to play our part manfully in win- 
ning the ultimate triumph, and therefore 
we turn scornfully aside from the paths 
of mere ease and idleness, and with un- 
faltering steps tread the rough road of 
endeavor, smiting down the wrong and 
battling for the right as Greatheart smote 
and battlpd in Bunyan's immortal story. 
President Roosevelt's First If cssage to 
('ongr('.s.
.-On Dec. 3, 1901, President 
Roose\'elt sent the following message to 
Congress. (To make reference easier to 
the val'ious subjects mentioned in the 
mes
age italic head-lines are here added.) 
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Was not struck at when the President was will of the Most High. Such a death, 
a
sas
,;Înated, but the honest toil which is crowning the glory of such a life, leaves 
content with moderate gains after a life- us with infinite sorrow, but with such 
time of unremitting labor, largely in the pride in what he had accomplished and in 
service of the public. Still less was his own personal character, that we feel 
power struck at in the sense that power the blow not as struck at him, but as 
is irresponsible or centred in the hands struck at the nation. \Ve mourn a good 
oi anyone individual. The blow was not and great President who is dead; but while 
aimed at tyranny or wealth. It was aimed we mourn we are lifted up by tlie splendid 
at one of the strongest champions the achievements of his life and the grand 
wage-worker has ever had; at one of the heroism with which he met his death. 
most faithful representatives of the sys- Ânarchism.-\Yhen we turn from the 
tem of public rights and representative man to the nation, the harm done is so 
govermuent who has ever risen to public great as to excite our gravest apprehen- 
office. President McKinley filled that po- sions and to demand our wisest and most 
Iitical office for which the entire people resolute action. This criminal was a pro- 
vote, and no President-not e,-en Lincoln fesspd anarchist, inflamed by the teachings 
hinweJf-was ever more earnestly anxiou q of profc!',sed anarchists, and probably also 
to represent the well-thought-out wishes by the rcckless utterances of those who, on 
of the people; his one anxiety in e\"ery the stump and in the public press, appeal 
crisis was to keep in closest touch with the to the dark and evil spirits of malice and 
people-to find out what they thought and greed. em'y and sullen hatred. The wind 
to endeavor to give expression to their is sowed by the men who preach such doc- 
thought, after having endeavored to guide trines, and they cannot escape their share 
that thought aright. He had just been re- of responsibility for the whirlwind that is 
elected to the Presidency because the rua- reaped. This applies alike to the deliber- 
jority of our citizens, the majority of our ate demagogue, to the exploiter of sensa- 
farmers and wage-workers, belie'Ted that he tiona]ism, and to the crude and foolish 
had faithful1y upheld their interests for visionary who, for whatever reason, apolo- 
four years. They felt themselves in close gizes for crime or excites aimless (liscon- 
and intimate touch with him. They felt tent. 
that he represented so well and so hOll- The blow was aimed not at this Presi- 
mably all their ideals and aspirations that dent, but at all Presidents; at eveQ' sym- 
they wished him to continue for another bol of government. President McKinley 
four ypars to represent them. was as emphatically the embodiment of 

\nd this was the man at whom the as- the popular will of the nation expressed 
sassin struck! That tllere might be nothing through the forms of law as a Kew Eng- 
lacking to complete the .T udas-like infamy land town-meeting is in similar fashion 
of hi!' act, he took advantage of an occa- the embodiment of the law-abiding pur- 
sion when the President was meeting the pose and practice of the people of the 
l'eople genprally. and, advancing as if to town. On no conceivable theOlT could the 
take the hand outstretched to him in kind- murder of the President be accepted as due 
ly amI brotherly fellowf'hip, he turned the to protest against "ineqnalitie!i in the 
noble and generous confidence of the yic- social orùer," save as the murder of all the 
tim into an opportunity to strike the fatal freemen eng'aged in a town-meeting could 
blow. There is no baser deed in all the be accepted as a protest against that social 
annals of crime. inequality which puts a malefactor in jail. 
The shock, the grief of the country, are Anarchy is no more an eXP1'ession of 
bitter in the minds of all who saw the "social discontent" than picking pockets 
dark days while the President yet hovered or wife beating. 
l'etwef'n life and death. At last the light The anarchist. and especially the anar- 
was stilled in the kindly eyes, and the chist in the "Cnited States, is merely one 
breath went from the lips that even in type of criminal, more dangerous than any 
mortal agony uttered no words save of for- other because he represents the same de- 
giveness to his murderer, of love for his praYity in a greater degree. TIle man \\"110 
friends, and of unfaltering trm'lt in the advocates anarchy, directly or indirectly. 
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ill any shape or fashion, or the man who They and those like them should be kept 
apologizes for anarchists and their deeds, out of this country; and if found here they 
makes himself morall
r accessory to mur- should be promptly deported to the coun- 
del' before the fact. The anarchist is a try whence they came; and far-reaching 
criminal whose pen-erted instincts lead provision should be made for the punish- 
bim to prefer confusion and chaos to the ment of those who stay. Xo matter calls 
most beneficent form of social order. His more urgently for the wisest thought of 
protest of concern for workingmen is out- the Congress. 
rageom; in its impudent falsity; for if the The federal courts should be gÌ\-en 
political institutions of this country do jurisdiction over any man who kills or at- 
not afford opportunity to every honest and tempts to kill the President or any man 
intelligent son of toil, then the door of who by the Constitution or by law is in 
hope is forever closed against him. The line of succession for the Presidency, while 
anarchist is e'
erywhere not merely the the punishment for an unsuccessful at- 
enemy of system and of progress, but the tempt should be proportioned to the enor- 
deadly foe of liberty. If ever anarchy is mity of the offence against our institu- 
triumphant, its triumph will last for but tions. 
one red moment, to be succeeded for ages Anarchy is a crime against the whole 
by the gloomy night of despotism. human race, and all mankind should band 
1.'01' the anarchist himself, whether he against the anarchist. His crime should 
preaches or practises his doctrines, we need be made an offence against the law of na- 
not have one particle more concern than tions, Jike piracy and that form of man- 
for any ordinary murderer. He is not the stealing known as the slaw-trade; for it 
victim of social or political injustice. is of far blacker infamy than either. It 
There are no wrongs to remedy in his case. should be so declared by treaties among 
The cause of his criminality is to be found all civilized powers. Such treaties would 
in his own evil passions and in the evil gwe to the federal government the power 
conduct of those who urge him on, not in of dealing with the crime. 
any failure by others or by the State to do A grim commentary upon the folly of the 
justice to him or his. He is a malefactor, anarchist position was afforded by the at- 
and nothing else. He is in no sense. in titude of the law towards this very crimi- 
no shape or way, a " product of social con- nal who had just taken the life of the 
ditions," save as a highwayman is "pro- President. The people would have torn 
duced" hy the fact that an unarmed man him limb from limb if it had not been that 
bappens to have a purse. It is a travesty the law he df'fied was at once im'oked in 
upon the great and holy names of liberty his behalf. So far from his deed bein'1' 
and freedom to permit them to be invoked committed on behalf of the people against 
in such a cause. 1:\0 man or body of men the government, the government was 
preaching anarchistic doctrines should be obliged at once to f!xert its full police 
aUO\ved at large any more than if preach- power to save him from instant death at 
ing the murder of some spf'cified private the hands of the people. l\Ioreover, his deed 
individual. Anarchistic speeche!'l, w}'itings, worked not the slightest dislocation in our 
and meetings are essentially seditious and governmental system. and the danger of a 
treasonable. reCUl"Tf'nce of such deeds, no ma Her how 
Safeguards Suggested. - I earnestly great it might grow, would work only in 
recommend to the Congress that in the the direction of strengthening and giving 
exercÌ!'e of its wi!'e discretion it should harshness to the forces of order. 1\0 man 
take into consideration the coming to this will ever be restrained from becomin rt 
country of anarchists or persons profess- President by any fear as to his person
ì 
ing principles ho<;tiJe to all government safety. If the risk to the Pre!'ident's life 
and justifying the murder of those placed became g-reat. it would mean that the office 
in authority. Such individuals as those would more and more com
 to be filled by 
who not long a!!o gathered in open meeting men of a spirit which would make them 
to glorify the mluder of King Humbert of resolutf' and merci1e
s in dealinO' with 
Italy pP}'pehate a crime, and tl1e law every friend of disorder. This 0'I"ea1 coun- 

honld insure their rigorous punishment. try ;vill not faB into anarchy, 
nd if an- 
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archists should ever become a serious corporate, fortunes. The creation of these 
menace to its institutions they would not great corporate fortunes has not been due 
merely be stamped out, but would involve to the tariff nor to any other govcrnment- 
in their own ruin every active or passive al action, but to natural causes in the 
sympathizer with their doctrines. The Lusiness world, operating in other coun- 
American people are slow to wrath, but tries as they operate in our own. 
when their wrath is once kindled it burns The process has aroused much antago- 
like a consuming flame. nism, a great part of which is whoJJy with- 
The Trusts.-During the last five years out warrant. It is not true that as th
 
l,usiness confidence has been restored, and rich have grown richer the poor have 
the nation is to be congratulated because grown poorer. On the contrary, never be- 
of its present abound
ng prosperity. Such fore has the average man, the wage-worker, 
In"osperity can never be created by law the farmer, the small trader, been so well 
alone, although it is easy enough to dc- oft' as in this country and at the present 
stroy it by mischievous laws. If the hand time. There have been abuses connected 
of the I
ord is heavy upon any country, if with the accumulation of wealth; yet it 
flood or drought comes, human wisdom is remains true that a fortune accumulated 
powerless to avert the calamity. More- in legitimate business can be accumu- 
oYer, no law can guard us against the con- lated by the person speciaUy benefited only 
sequences of our own folly. The men who on condition of conferring immense ind- 
are idle or credulous, the men who seek dental benefits upon others. Successful 
gains not by genuine work with head or enterprise of the type which benefits all 
hand, but by gambling in any form, are mankind can only exist if the conditions 
alwa
-s a source of menace not only to are such as to offer great prizes as the 
themselns, but to others. If the business l'ewanls of success. 
world loses its head, it loses what legis- Captains of Industry.-The captains of 
lation cannot supply. Fundamentally the industry who have driven the railway sys- 
welfare of each citizen, and therefore the tems across this continent, who have built 
welfare of the aggregate of citizens which up our commerce, who have developed our 
makes the nation, must rest upon indi- manufactures, have, on the whole, done 
vidual thrift and energy, resolution and great good to our people. Without them 
intelligence. Nothing can take the place the material development of which we are 
of this individual capacity, but wise legis- so justly proud could never have taken 
lation and honest and inteUigent adminis- place. Moreover, we should recognize the 
tration can give it th
 fullest scope, the immense importance to this material de- 
largest opportunity to work to good effect. velopment of leaving as unhampered as is 
The tremendous and highly complex in- compatible with the public good the strong 
dustrial deyelopment which went on with rJnd forceful men upon whom the success 
ever-acceleratC'd rapidity during the latter of business operations inevitably rests. 
half of the ninctepnth century brings us The slightest study of business conditions 
face to face at the beginning of the twen- will satisfy anyone capable of forming a 
tidh with yery serious social problems. judgment that the personal equation is the 
The old laws, and the old customs which most important factor in a Imsiness opera- 
l\ad almost the binding force of law, were tion, that the business ability of the man 
once quite su(ficient to regulate the aCCll- at the head of any business concern, big or 
Ululation and distribution of wealth. Since little, is usually the factor which fi"'{es 
tlle industrial changes which have so enor- the gulf between striking success and hope- 
mously increased the productive power of less failure. 
mankind they are no longer sufficient. An additional reason for caution in deal- 
The growth of cities has gone on be- ing with corporations is to be found in the 

"ond comparison faster than the growth international commercial conditions of to- 
of the country, and the upbuilding of the day. The same business conditions which 
great industrial centres has meant a start- have produced the great aggregations of 
ling increase not merely in the aggregate corporate and individual wealth have made 
of wealth, but in the number of very large them very potent factors in international 
inùÌ\-idual, and especially of very large commercial competition. Business concerns 
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which have the largest means at their dis- and fear. These are precisely the two 
rosal and are managed by the ablest men emotions, particularly when combined with 
are naturally those which take the lead ignorance, which unfit men for the exer. 
in the strife for commercial supremacy eise of cool and steady judgment. In 
among the nations of the world. America facing new industrial conditions the whole 
has only just begun to assume that com- history of the world shows that legis- 
manding position in the international lation will generally be both unwise and 
business world which we believe will more ineffective unless undertaken after calm 
and more be hers. It is of the utmost im- inquiry and with sober self-restraint. 
rortance that this position be not jeop- Much of the legislation directed at the 
arded, especially at a time when the over- trusts would have been exceedingly III is- 
flowing abundance of our own natural re- chievous had it not also been entirely in- 
sources and the skill, business energy, and effectiye. In accordance with a well-known 
mechanical aptitude of our people make sociological law, the ignorant or reckless 
foreign markets essential. Under such agitator has been the really effective friend 
conditions it would be most unwise to of the evils which he has been nominally 
cramp or to fetter the youthful strength opposing. In dealing with business in- 
of our nation. terests for the government to undertake 
:Moreover, it cannot too often be pobted by crude and ill-considered legislation to 
out that to strike with ignorant 'ViOlence do what may turn out to be bad would be 
at the interests of one set of men almost to incur the risk of such far-reaching na- 
inevitably endangers the interests of 3)1. tional disaster that it would be preferable 
The fundamental rule in our national life to undertake nothing at all. The men 
-the rule which underlies all others-is who demand the impossible or the undc- 
that, on the whole, and in the long run, we sirable serve as the allies of the forces 
shall go up or down together. There are with which they are nominally at war, for 
exceptions; and in times of prosperity they hamper those who would endeavor to 
some will prosper far more, and in times find out in rational fashion what the 
of adversity some will suffer far more, wrongs really are and to what extent and 
than others; but, speaking generally, a in what manner it is practicable to apply 
period of good times means that all share remedies. 
more or less in them, and in a period of AU this is true, and yet it is also true 
lÜl.rd times all feel the stress to a greater that there are real and grave edls, one of 
or le
s degree. It surely ought not to be the chief being over-capitalization, because 
nece
sary to enter into any proof of this of its many baleful consequences, and a 
statement; the memory of the lean years resolute and practical effort must be made 
which began in 18D3 is still vivid, and we to correct these evils. 
can contrast them with the conditions in There is a wide-spread conviction in the 
this very year which is noW closing. Dis- minds of the American people that the 
aster to great business enterprises can great corporations known as tru
ts are in 
never have its effects limited to the men certain of their features and tendencie" 
at the top. It 
prcads throughout, and, hurtful to the general welfare. TlJi
 
while it is bad for everybody, it is worse springs from no spirit of envy or unchari 
for those furthest down. The capitalist tableness, nor lack of pride in the great in- 
may be slwrn of his luxuries, but the dustrial achievements that ha,Te plac('û 
wage-worker may be deprived of even bare this country at the head of the nations 
necessities. struggling for commercial supremacy. It 
1Varning to the Rash.-The mechanism does not rest upon a lack of intelligent ap- 
of modern business is so delicate that e"'{- predation of the necessity of meeting 
heme care must be taken not to interfere chanp-ing and changed conditions of trade 
with it in a spirit of rashness or igno- with new methods, nor upon ignorance of 
rance. "Many of those who have made it the fact that combination of capital in the 
their ,'ocation to denounce the great in- effort to a ccomplisl1 great tIlings is nec- 
dustrial combinations which are popularly, essary when the world's progress demands 
although with te(
hnical inaccuracy, known that great thing's be done. It is based 
as "tru3ts." uppeal especially to hatred upon sincere conviction that combination 
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and concentration should be, not prohibit- they are incorporated. There is utter lack 
ed, but supervised and within reasonable of uniformity in the State laws about 
limits controlled; and, in my judgment, them, and, as no State has any exclusÌYe 
this conviction is right. interest in or power over their acts, it has 
It is no limitation upon property rights in practice proved impossible to get ade- 
or freedom of contract to require that quate regulation through State action. 
when men receive from government the Therefore, in the interest of the whole 
privilege of doing business under corporate people, the nation should, without inter- 
form, which frees them from individual re- fering with the power of the States in the 
sponsibility and enables them to call into matter itself, also assume power of super- 
their enterprises the capital of the public, vision and regulation over all corporations 
they shall do so upon absolutely truthful doing an inter-State business. This is es- 
representations as to the value of the pecially true where the corporation de- 
property in which the capital is to be in- rives a portion of its wealth from the ex- 
vested. Corporations engaged in inter- istence of some monopolistic element or 
State commerce should be regulated if they tendency in its business. There would be 
are found to exercise a license working to no hardship in such sUI
ervision; banks are 
the public injury. It should be as much subject to it, and in their case it is now 
the aim of those who seek for social better- accepted as a simple matter of course. In- 
ment to rid the business world of crimes of deed, it is probable that supervision of 
cunning as to rid the entire body politic corporations by the national government 
of crimes of violence. Great corporations need not go so far as is now the case with 
exist only because they are created and the supervision exercised over them by so 
safeguarded by our institutions, and it is conservative a State as :i\Iassachusetts in 
therefore our right and our duty to see order to produce excellent results. 
that they work in harmony with these in- \Vhen the Constitution was adopted, at 
stitutions. the end of !lle eighteenth century, no Im- 
Publicity as a Remedy.-The first essen- man wisdom could foretell the sweeping 
tial in determining how to deal with the changes, alike in industrial and political 
great industrial combinations is knowl- conditi
ns, which were to take place by 
edge of the facts-publicity. In the interest the beginning of the twentieth century. At 
of the pubJic the government should have that time it was accepted as a matter of 
the right to inspect and examine the work- course that the several States were the 
ings of the great corporations engaged in proper authorities to regulate, so far as 
inter-State business. Publicity is the only was then necessary, the comparath-ely in- 
E\ure remedy which we can now invoke. significant and strictly localized corporate 
What further remedies are needed in the bodies of the day. The conditions are now 
way of governmental regulation or taxa- wholly different, and wholly different ac- 
tion can only be determined after publicity tion is called for. I believe that a law 
has been obtained by process of law and can be framed which will enable the na- 
in the course of administration. The first tional government to t'xercise control 
requisite is knowledge, full and complete along the lines above indicated, profiting 
-knowledge which may be made public to by the experience gained through the pas- 
the world. sage anù administration of the inter-State 
Artific'ial bodies, such as corporations commerce act. If, howe\-er, the judg- 
and .ioint stock or other associations, de- ment of the Congress is that it lacks the 
pending upon any statutory law for their constitutional power to pass such an act, 
existence or privileges should be subject to then a constitutional amendment should be 
proper governmental supervision, and full submitted to confer the power. 
and a('curate information as to their oper- Spcrptary of f"ommer('e.-Thflre should 
ations should be made public regularly at be created a cabinet officer, to be known as 
reasonable intervals. Secretary of Commerce and Industries, as 
'the large corporations, commonly called provided in the bill introduced at the last 
trusts, thougn organized in one State, al- session of the Congres!'I. It should be his 
ways do business in many States, oft
n do- province to cleal with commerce in its 
ing very little businef\S in the State where broadest scnse, including among many 
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other things whatever concerns lahor and eight-hour law easy and certain. In all 
all matters affecting the great business industries carried on directly or indirectly 
corporations and our merchant marine. for the United States government women 
The course proposed is one phase of and children should be protected from ex- 
what should be a comprehensive and far- cessive hours of labor, from night-work, 
reaching scheme of constructive statesman- and from work under unsanitary condi- 
ship for the purpobe of broadening our tions. The government should provide in 
markets, securing our business interests its contracts that all work should be done 
on a safe basis, and making firm our new under" fair" conditions, and in addition 
position in the international industrial to setting a high standard should uphold 
world, while scrupulously safeguarding the it by proper inspection, extending if nec- 
rights of wage-worker and capitalist, of ('ssary to the sub-contractors. The gov- 
inyestor amI private citizen, so as to secure ernment should forbid all night-work for 
equity as between man and man in this women and children, as well as excessive 
republic. overtime. For the District of Columbia a 
l.lubor.-\Vith the sole exception of the good factory law should be passed; and, as 
farming interest, no one matter is of such a powerful indirect aid to such laws, pro- 
vital moment to our whole people as the vision should be made to turn the in- 
welfare of the wage-workel's. If the farmer habited alleys, the existence of which is a 
and the wage-worker are well off, it is ab- reproach to our capital city, into minor 
solutel)' certain that all others will be well streets, where the inhabitants can live 
off, too. It is therefore a matter for under conditions favorable to health and 
hearty congratulation that on the whole morals. 
wages are higher to-day in the United American wage-workers work with their 

tates than ever before in our history, and heads as well as their hands. 
Ioreover, 
far higher than in any other country. The they take a keen pride in what they are 
standard of living is also higher than ever doing; so that, independent of the re- 
before. Every effort of legislator and ad- ward, they wish to turn out a perfect 
ministrator should be bent to secure the job. This is the great secret of our sue- 
permanency of this condition of things and cess in competition with the labor of for- 
its improvement wherever possible. Kot eign countries. 
only must our lahor be protected by the The most vital problem with which this 
tariff, but it should also be protected so country, and, for that matter, the whole 
far as it is possible from the presence in civilized world, has to deal is the problem 
this country of any laborers brought over which has for one side the betterment of 
by contract. or of those who, coming freely, social conditions, moral and physical. in 

'et represent a standard of living so de- large cities. and for another side the effort 
pressed that they can undersell our men in to deal with that tangle of far-reaching 
the labor market and drag them to a lower questions which we group together when 
lc,-el. I regard it as necessary, with this we speak of "labor." The chief factor 
end in view, to re-enact immediately the in the success of each man-wage-worker, 
law excluding Chinese laborers and to farmer, and capitalist alike--must ever 
strengthen it wherever necessary in order be the sum total of his own individual 
to make its enforcement entirely effective. qualities and abilities. Second only to 
The national government should demand this comes the power of acting in combi- 
the highest quality of service from its em- nation or association with others. Very 
ployi's; and in return it should be a good great good has been and will be accom- 
employer. If possible legislation should plished by associations or unions of 
be passed, in connection with the inter- wage-workers, when managed with fore- 
State commerce law, which will render thought, and when they combine insi
t- 
effective the efforts of different States to ence upon their own rights with Jaw- 
do away with the competition of convict abiding respect for the rights of others. 
contract labol' in the open labor market. The display of these qualities in such 
So far as practicable under the conditions bodies is a duty to the nation no less than 
of government work, provision should be to the associations themselves. Finally, 
maùe to r
nder the enforcement of the there must also in many cases be action 
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by the governm
nt in order to safeguard them belong to the intelligent criminal 
the rights and intprests of all. Under class. But it would do what is also in 
our Constitution there is much more scope point, that is, tend to decrease the sum of 
for such action by the State and the rou- ignorance, so potent in producing the 
nicipality than by the nation. But on envy, suspicion, malignant passion, and 
points such as those touched on above the hatred of order, out of which anarchis- 
national government can act. tic sentiment inevitably springs. Finally, 
When all is said and done, the rule of all persons should be excluded who are 
hrotherhood remains as the indispensable below a certain standard of economic fit- 
prerequisite to success in the kind of na- ness to enter our industrial field as com- 
tional life for which we strive. Each petitors with American labor. There 
man must work for himself, and unless he should be proper proof of personal capac- 
so works no outside help can avail him; ity to earn an American living and enough 
but each man must remember also that money to insure a decent start under 
he is indeed his brother's keeper, and that American conditions. This would Rtop 
while no man who refuses to walk can be the influx of cheap labor and the result- 
carried with advantage to himself or any ing competition which gives rise to so 
one else, yet that each at times stumbles much of bitterness in American industrial 
or halts, that each at times needs to have Hfe;, and it would dry up the springs of the 
the helping hand outstretched to him. To pestilential social conditions in our great 
be permanently effective, aid must always cities, where anarchistic organizations 
take the form of helping a man to help have their greatest possibility of growth. 
l.ïmself; and we can all best help our- Both the educational and economic 
selves by joining together in the work tests in a wise immigration law "hould 
that is of common interest to all. be designed to protect and elevate the 
Immigmtion.-Our present immigra- general body, politic and social. A very 
tion laws are unsatisfactory. \Ve need close supervision should be exercii"ed o\,pr 
every lwnest and efficient immigrant fitted the steamship companies which mainlr 
to become an American citizen, every im- bring over the immigrants, and they 
migrant who comes here to stay, who shou1d be he1d to a strict accountabilitv 
brings here a strong body, a stout heart, for any infraction of the law. . 
a good head. and a resolute purpose to do Tariff and Reciprocity.-There is gen- 
llÌs duty well in every way and to bring eral acquiescence in our present tariff 
np Ids children as law-abiding and God- system as a national policy. The first 
fearing members of the community. But requisite to our prosperity is the con- 
there -should be a comprehensive iaw en- tinuity and stability of this economic 
aded with the object of working a three- policy. Nothing could be more unwise 
fold improvement over our present sys- Ulan to disturb the business interests of 
tem. First, we should aim to excJude the country by any general tariff change 
fI h
olntely not only aU persons who are at this tim
. Doubt, apprehension, un- 
Lnown to ùe helievers in anarchistic prin- certainty are E'xactly what we most wish 
(.iples or memhers of anarchistic societies, to avoid in the interest of our comnwrcial 
hut also an persons who are of a low moral and material well-being. Our experience 
tendency or of unsavory reputation. This in the past has shown that sweeping re- 
means that we should rpquire a more visions of the tariff are apt to produce 
thorough system of inspection abroad and conditions closely approaching panic in 
a more rigid system of examination at the husiness world. Yet it is not only 
our immigration ports, the former being Tloi"sible, but eminently desirable, to com- 
e!"pecially necessary. bine with the stability of our economic 
The second object of a prop
r immigra- system a supplementary system of recip- 
tion Jaw ought to be to secure by a meal benefit and obligation with other 
careful and not merely perfunctory edu- nations. Such reciprocity is an incident 
cational test some intelligent capacity to and result of the firm establishment and 
appreciate American institutions and act preservation of our present economic 
sanely as American citizens. This would policy. It was specially provided for in 
not keep out aU anarchists, for many of the present tariff law. 
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Reciprocity must be treated as the desirable will naturally be promoted by 
band-maiden of protection. Our first duty the course thus required by our own in- 
is to see that the protection granted by terests. 
the tariff in every case whel'e it is needed The natural line of development for a 
is maintained, and that reciprocity be policy of reciprocity will be in connection 
sought for so far as it Can safely be with those of our productions which no 
done without injury to our home indus- longer require all of the support once 
tries. .Just how far this is must be deter- needed to establish them upon a sound 
mined according to the individual case, basis, and with those others where, either 
l'emembering always that every applica- because of natural or of economic causes, 
tion of our tariff policy to meet our shift- we are beyond the reach of successful 
ing national needs must be conditioned competition. 
upon the cardinal fact that the duties I ask the attention of the Senate to 
must never be reduced below the point the reciprocity treaties laid before it by 
that will cover the difference between the my predecessor. 
labor cost here and abroad. The well- J/crchant Marinc.-The condition of 
being of the wage-worker is a prime con- the American merchant marine is such as 
side ration of our entire policy of economic to call for immediate remedial action by 
legislation. the Congress. It is discI'editable to us 
Subject to this proviso of the proper as a nation that our merchant marine 
protection necessary to our industrial should be utterly insignifIcant in compari- 
well-heing at home, the principle of reci- son to that of other nations which we 
pro city must command our hearty sup- overtop in other forms of business. \Ye 
pOl.t. The phenomenal growth of our ex- should not longer submit to conditions 
port trade emphasizes the urgency of the under which only a trifling portion of om' 
need for wider markets and for a liberal great commerce is carried in our own 
policy in dealing with foreign nations. ships. To remedy this state of things 
\Yhat(>\'er is merely petty and vexatious would not merely serve to build up our 
in the way of 1raûe restrictions should be shipping intel'ests, but it would also re- 
a voided. The cu
tomers to whom we dis- sult in benefit to all who are interested 
pose of our surplus products, in the long in the permanent establishment of a wider 
nm, directly or indirectly, purchase those market for 
\.merican products, and would 
burplus products by giving us something provide an auxiliary force for the navy. 
in return. Their ability to purchase our Ships work for their own countries, just 
products should as far as possible be se- as railroads work for their terminal 
cured by so arranging our tariff as to en- points. Shipping lines, if established to 
al>le us to take from them those products the principal countries with which ".ve 
which we can use without harm to our have dealings, would be of political as 
own ind'lstries and labor, or the use of well as commercial benefit. From everv 
which will be of marked benefit to us. stand-point it is unwise for the United 
It is most important that we should States to continue to rely upon the s}lips 
maintain the high level of our present of competing nations for the di:"tribution 
prosperity. \Ve have now reached the of our goods. It should be made advan- 
point in the development of our interests tageous to carry American goods in Amer- 
\\ here we are not only able to supply our iean-built ships. 
own markets, but to produce a constantly At present American shipping is under 
growing surplus for which we must find certain great disadvantages when put in 
markets abroad. To secure these markets competition with the shipping of foreign 
we can utilize existing duties in any case countries. :Many of the fast foreign 
where they are no longer needed for the steamships, at a speed of fourteen knots 
purpose of protection, or in any case or above, are subsidized; and all our 
where the article is not produced here ships. sailing-vessels and steamers alike, 
and the duty is no longer necessary for cargo carriers of slow speed and mail car- 
revenUE>, a8 giving us something to offer riel's of high speed, have to meet the fact 
in exchange for what we ask. The cordial that the original cost of building Ameri- 
I'elations with other nations which are so can ships is greater than is the case 
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abroad; that the wages paid American expenditure. Only by avoidance of spend- 
()fficers and seamen are very much higher ing money on what is needless or Ulljusti- 
than those paid the officers and seamen flable can we legitimately keep our in- 
of foreign competing countries; and that come to the point required to meet our 
the standard of living on our ships is far needs that are genuine. 
superior to the standard of living on the The Raihcays.-In 188i a measure was 
ships of our commercial rivals. enacted for the regulation of inter-State 
Our government should take such action railways, commonly known as the inter- 
as will remedy these inequalities. The State commerce act. The cardinal pro- 
American merchant marine should be re- visions of that act were that railway ratc::> 
stored to the ocean. should be just and reasonable and that 
Currency and Banking.-The act of all shippers, localities, and commoditics 
March 14, 1900, intended unequivocally should be accorded equal treatment. A 
to establish gold as the standard money commission was created and endowed 
and to maintain as a parity therewith all with what were supposed to be the neces- 
forms of money medium in use with us, sary powers to execute the provisions of 
pas been shown to be timely and judi- this act. 
dous. The price of our government bonds That law was largely an experiment. 
in the world's market, when compared Experience has shown the wisdom of its 
with the price of similar obligations is- purposes, but has also shown, possibly, 
sued by other nations, is a flattering trib- that some of its requirements are wrong, 
ute to our public credit. This condition certainly that the means devised for the 
it is evidently desirable to maintain. enforcement of its provisions are defec- 
In many respects the national banking tive. Those who complain of the manage- 
law furnishes sufficient Jiberty for the ment of the railways aJIege that estab- 
proper exercise of the banking function; Ji!"hed rates are not maintained; that }'e- 
but there seems to be need of better safe- bates and similar deviccs are habituany 
guards against the deranging influence rcsorÌf>d to; that these preferences are 
of commercial crises and financial panics. usually in favor of the large shipper; 
Moreover, the currency of the country that they drive out of business the smaller 
sl1Ou]d be made responsive to the demands ('ompetitor; that while many rates are 
of our domestic trade and Commerce. too low, many others are excessive, 
The collections from duties on imports and that gross preferences are made, 
and internal taxes continue to exceed the affecting both localities and commodi- 
ordinary expenditures of the government, ties. Ppon the other hand, the rail- 
thanks mainlv to the reduced armv ex- ways assert that the law by it:" very terms 
penditurps. The utmost care should be tends to produce many of these illegal 
taken not to reduce the revenues so that practices by depriving carriers of that 
there will be any possibility of a deficit: right of concerted action which they 
but, after providing against any such con- claim is necessary to establish and main- 
tingency, means should be adopted which tain non-discriminating rates. 
will bring the revenues more nearly with- The act should be amended. The rail- 
in the Jimit of our actual needs. In his way is a pubJic servant. Its rates should 
report to the Congress the Secretary of the be just to and open to a]] shippers alikE'. 
Treasury considers all these questions at TIH' government f;hould see to it that 
length, and I ask your attention to the within its jurisdiction this is so, aUf I 
report and recommendations. should provide a speedy, inexpensive, and 
I can special attention to the need of effective remedy to that end. At the 
strict economy in expenditures. The fact same time it must not be forgotten tllat 
that our national needs forbid us to be our railways are the arteries through 
niggardly in providing whatevpr is act- which the conllnerC'ial life-hlood of thi!'> 
ua]]y necessary to our wen-being should nation flows. Nothing cou1rl be more fool- 
make tIS doubly careful to husband our ish than the enact;nent of legislation 
national resourC'es a!'l each of us nusbands which would unnecessarilv interfere witIl 
his private resou1'c('s, by scrupulous avoid- the development anù op;ration of the!'e 
ance of anything Jike wasteful or reckle
s commerC'Îal agencies. The subject is one 
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of great importance, and calls for the to a wide-spread demand by the people of 
earnest attention of the Congress. the 'Vest for their protection and exten- 
Forest COllsen:ation.-The Department sion. The forest reserves will inevitably 
of Agriculture during the last fifteen be of still greater use in the future than 
years has steadily broadened its work on in the past. Additions should be made 
economic lines, and has accomplished re- to them whenever practicable, and their 
sults of real value in upbuilding domestic usefulness should be increased by a thor- 
and foreign trade. It has gone into new oughly business-like management. 
ftelds until it is now in touch with all At present the protection of the forest 
sections of our country and with two of reserves rests with the general land 
the island groups that have lately come office, the mapping and description of 
under our jurisdiction, whose people must their timber with the United States geo- 
look to agriculture as a livelihood. It is logical survey, and the preparation of 
searching the world for grains, grasses, plans for their conservative use with the 
fruits, and vegetables specially fitted for bureau of forestry, which is also charged 
introduction into localities in the several with the general advancement of practi- 
States amI Territories where they may cal forestry in the United States. These 
add materially to our resources. By scien- various functions should be united in the 
tific attention to soil survey and possible bureau of forestry, to which they proper- 
new crops, to breeding of new varieties ly belong. The present diffusion of re- 
of plants, to experimental shipments, to sponsibility is bad from every stand-point. 
animal industry and applied chemistry, It prevents that effective co-operation be- 
very practical aid has been given our tween the government and the men who 
farming and stock-growing interests. The utilize the resources of the reserves, with- 
products of the farm have taken an un- out which the interests of both must 
precedented place in our export trade suffer. The scientific bureau generally 
during the year that has just closed. slwuld be put under the Department of 
Public opinion throughout the United Agriculture. The President should have 
States has moved steadily towards a just by law the power of transferring lands 
appreciation of the value of forests, for use as forest reserves to the Depart- 
whether planted or of natural growth. ment of Agriculture. He already has such 
The great part played by them in the cre- power in the case of lands needed by the 
ation and maintenance of the national departments of war and the navy. 
wealth is now more fully realized than The wise administration of the forest 
ever before. reserve will be not less helpful to the in- 
Wise forest protection does not mean terests which depend on water than to 
the withdrawal of forest resources, those which depend on wood and grass. 
whether of wood, water, or grass, from The water supply itself depends upon the 
contributing their full share to the wel- forest. In the arid region it is water, not 
fare of the people, but. on the contrary, land, which measures production. The 
gh-es the assurance of larger and more western half of the United States would 
certain supplies. The fundamental idea sustain a population greater than that of 
of fore!'try is the perpetuation of forests our whole country to-day if the waters 
by usp. Forest protection is not an end that now run to waste were saved and 
of itself; it is a means to increase and used for irrigation. The forest and water 
sustain the resources of our country and problem!'! are perhaps the most vital inter- 
the industries which depend upon them. nal qupstions of the United States. 
The preservation of our forests is an im- Game P1'eserves.-Certain of the forest 
perative business necessity. 'Ye have reserves should also be made preserves for 
come to see c]parly that whatever destroys the wild forest creatures. All of the re- 
the forest, pxcept to make way for agri- serves should be better protected from 
culture, threatens our well-being. fires. :Many of them need special protec- 
The practical usefulness of the national tion because of the great injury done by 
forest reservps to the mining. grazing, ir- live stock, above all by sheep. The in- 
dgation. and other interests of the re- crease in deer, elk, and other animals in 
gionli! in which the reserves lie has Ipd the Yellowstone Park shows what may:be 
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c}.pected when other mountain forests are to make the streams and rivers of the arid 
properly protected by law and properly region useful by engineering works for 
guarded. Some of these areas have been water storage as to make useful the rivers 
so denuded of surface- vegetation by over- and harbors of the humid region by en- 
grazing that the ground-breeding birds, gineering works of another kind. The 
including grouse and quail, and many storing of the floods in reservoirs at the 
mammals, including deer, have been ex- headwaters of our rivers is but an enlarge- 
terminated or driven away. At the same ment of our present policy of river control, 
time the water-storing capacity of the under which levees are built em the lower 
surface has been decreased or destroyed, reaches of the same streams. 
thus promoting floods in times of rain The government should construct and 
and diminishing the flow of streams be- maintain these l"eservoirs as it does other 
t ween rains. public works. \Vhere their purpose is to 
In cases where natural conditions have l'egulate the flow of streams, the water 
been restored for a few years, vegetation should be turned freely into the chan- 
lIas again carpeted the ground, birds and nels in the dry season to take the same 
deer are coming back, and hundreds of ('ourse under the same laws as the natural 
IJersons, especially from the immediate flow. 
neighborhood, come each summer to enjoy Irrigation.-The reclamation of the un- 
the privilege of camping. Some, at least, settled arid public lands presents a differ- 
of the forest reserves should afford per- ent pl"Oblem. Here it is not enough to 
petual protection to the native fauna and regulate the flow of streams. The object 
110ra, safe havens of refuge to our rapidly of the government is to dispose of the 
diminishing wild animals of the larger land to settlers who will build homes upon 
kinds, and free camping grounds for the it. To accomplish this object, water must 
ever increasing numbers of men and women ùe brought within their reach. 
who have learned to find rest, health, and The pioneer settlers on the arid public 
recreation in the splendid forests and domain chose their homes along stream!: 
flower-clad meadows of our mountains. from which they could themselves divert 
The forest resenes should be set apart the water to reclaim their holdings. Such 
forever for the use and benefit of our peo- opportunities are practically gone. There 
pIe as a whole, and not sacrificed to the l'emain, however, vast areas of public land 
short-sighted greed of a few. which can be :made available for home- 
The forests are natural reservoirs. By stead settlement, but only by reservoirs 
restraining the streams in flood and re- and main line canals impracticable for 
plenishing them in drought they make pos- private enterprise. These irrigation works 
sible the use of waters otherwise wasted. should be built by the national govern- 
They prevent the soil from washing, and ment. The lands reclaimed by them should 
so protect the storage reservoirs from be reserved by the government for actual 
fiBing up with silt. Forest conservation settlers, and the cost of construction 
is thf'refore an essential condition of water should so far as possible be repaid by the 
('oBservation. land redaimed. The distribution of the 
The forests alone cannot, however, fully water, the division of the streams among 
regulate and conserve the waters of the irrigators, should be left to the settlers 
arid region. Great storage works are nec- themsel\"es in conformity with State laws 
essary to equalize the flow of streams and and without interference with those laws 
to save the flood-waters. Their construc- or with vested rights. The policy of the 
tion has been conclusively shown to be national government should be to aid irri- 
an undertaking too vast for private effort. gation in the several States and Terri. 
Nor can it be best accomplished by the tories in such a manner as will enable 
individual States acting alone. Far-reach- the people in the local communities to help 
ing inter-State problems are involved, anù themselves, and as will stimulate needed 
the resources of single States would often rf:forms in the State laws and regulations 
be inadequate. It is properJy a national governing irrigation. 
function, at least in some of its features. The ]'ecIamation and settlement of the 
It is as ]"ight for the national government arid lanùs will enrich every portion of our 
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country, just as the settlement of the Ohio on the stability of titles to water, but the 
and l\Iississippi valleys brought prosperity majority of these rest on the uncertain 
to the Atlantic States. The increased de- foundation of court decisions rendered in 
mand for manufactured articles will mdinary suits at law. With a few credit- 
stimulate industrial production, while able exceptions, the a.rid States have failed 
wider home markets and the trade of Asia to provide for the certain and just division 
will consume the larger food supplies and of streams in times of scarcity. Lax and 
efi'ertually prevent \Vestern competition uncertain laws have made it possible to 
with Eastern agriculture. Indee(l, the establish rights to water in excess of art- 
products of irrigation will be consumed ual uses or necessities, ana many stnmns 
chiefly in upbuilding local centres of min- havc a.Iready passed into private o\\"ner- 
ing and other industries, which would ship. or a control equivalent to ownership. 
otherwise not come into existence at all. \Yhoc>ver controls a stream practically 
Our people as a whole will profit, for suc- controls the land it renders productive, 
cessf1l1 home-making is but another name and the doctrine of private ownership of 
for the upbuilding of the nation. water apart from land cannot prevail 
The necessary foundation has already without causing enduring wrong. The 
been laid for the inauguration of the recognition of such ownership, which has 
T.olicy just described. It would be unwise been permitted to grow up in the arid 
to begin by doing too much, for a great deal regions, should give wa
 to a more en- 
will doubtless be learned, both as to what lightened and larger recognition of tlH' 
can and what cannot be safely attempted, rights of the public in the control and 
by the early efforts, which must of neces- disposal of the puhlic water suppJies. 
sity be partly experimental in character. Laws foundf'd upon conditions obtaining 
At the very beginning the government in humid regions, where water is too abun- 
fihould make clear, beyond shadow of dant to justify hoarding it, have no proper 
doubt, its intention to pursue this policy application in a dry country. 
on lines of the broadest public interest. In the arid States the only right to 
No reservoir Or canal should ever be built water which should be recognized is "that 
to satisfy selfish personal or local inter- of use. In irrigation this right should 
ests, but only in accordance with the ad- attach to the land reclaimpd and be in- 
vice of trained experts, after long investi- separable therefrom. Granting perpptual 
gation has shown the locality where all water rights to others than users, without 
the conditions combine to make the work compensation to the public, is open to an 
most needpd and fraught with the greatest the objections which apply to giving away 
usefulness to the community as a whole. perpetual franchises to tll(' puh1ic utilities 
'IIH're should be no extravagance, and the of cities. A few of t}w Wpstern Rtates 
helievers in the need of irrigation will han already reeognized tMs, and have in- 
most bf"nefit their cause by seeing to it corporated in t1w'ir constitutions the doc- 
that it is free from the least taint of trine of perpetual State ownership of 
excessive or reckless expenditure of the watpr. 
puhlic moneys. The benefits whiC'h l1ave followp(l tb
 
Water Control.-\Vhatever the nation unaided development of thp past .lustify 
does for the extension of irrigation should the nation's aid and eo-operation in the 
harmonize with and tend to improve the more difficult and important work ypt to 
condition of those now living on irrigated be accomplished. I
aws so vitally affect- 
land. \Ve are not at the starting-point of ing homes as those which eontrol the 
this development. Over $200,000,000 of water supply wiII only he C'ffective when 
private capital has already been expended they have t11e sanction of the irri
atonl; 
in the construction of Irrigation works. and reform!=! can only be final anel !';atisfaC'tory 
many million acrps of arid land reclaimed. when they come through the en1ightpn- 
A high degree of pnterprise a.nd ability has ment of the ppople most concerned. The 
been !'Ihown in the work itself; but as largpr deyplopmt"nt which national aid in- 
much eannot be fiaid in reference to the surefi 
hou1d, howpyer. awaken in evpry 
laws relating thprpto. The fiecnrity and ariil Rtatp thp dptprmination to ma.ke its 
value of the homes created depend largely irrigation system equal in justi{'e and 
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effectiveness that of any country in the United States. I ask the attention of the 
civjlized world. Nothing could be more Congress to the need of legi
lation con- 
unwise than for isolated communities to cerning the public lands of l>orOO Rico. 
continue to learn everything experimental- Cuba.-In Cuba such progress has been 
ly, instead of profiting by what is already made towards putting the independent gov- 
known elsewhere. \Ye are dealing with a crnment of the island upon a firm footing 
new a.nd momentous question, in the preg- that before the present session of the Con- 
nant :years while institutions are forming, gress closes this will be an accomplished 
and what we do will affect not only the fact. Cuba will then start as her own 
present but future generations. mistress; and to the beautiful queen of 
Our aim should be not simply to re- the Antilles. as she unfolds this new page 
claim the largest area of land and pro- of her destiny, we extend our heartiest 
vide homes for the largest number of greetings and good wishes. Elsewhere I 
people, but to create for this new in- have discussed the question of reciprocity. 
dustry the best possible social and in- In the case of Cuba, however, there are 
dustrial conditions; and this requires that weighty reasons of morality and of na.- 
we not only unden;tand the existing situ- tional interest why the policy should be 
ation, but avail ourselves of the best held to have a peculiar application, and I 
experien('e of the time in the solution of most earnestly ask your attC'ntion to tl}e 
its problems. A careful study should be wisdom-indeed, to the vital ne'ed--of pro- 
made, both by the nation and the States, viding for a substantial reduction in the 
of the irrigation laws and conditions here tariff duties on Cuban imports into the 
and abroad. Ultimately it will probably LniÌf>d States. Cuba. has in her constitu- 
be necessary for the nation to co-operate tion affirmed what we desired, that she 
with the several arid States in proportion should stand, in international matters, in 
as these States by their legislation and ad- closer and more friendly relations with 
ministration show themselves fit to receive us than with any other p
wer; and we are 
it. bound by every conside'ration of honor and 
Hmwii.-In Hawaii our aim must be exp('diency to pass e'ommercial measures 
to develop the Territory on the tradi- in the interest of her material well-being. 
tional American lines. \Ye do not wish a The Philippines.-In the Philippines our 
region of large estates tmpd by cheap problem is larger. They are very rich 
labor: we wish a healthy American com- tropical islands, inhabited by many Ytlry- 
munity of men who themselves till the ing tribes, rf'presenting widely differe'nt 
fnrms they own. An our legislation for stages of progress towards eiYi1Ïzation. 
the islands should be shaped with this Our earnest effort is to help these people 
end in view; the wen-being of the avera
e upward along the stony and difficult path 
JlOmp-mrrker mu!'t afford the true test that leads to self-government. \Ve hope 
of the healthy development of the i!'lands. to make our administra.tion of the islands 
The' land polie'Y should as nearly as pos- honorable to our nation hy making it of 
sihle' be moilelled on our homestead system. the highest benefit to the Filipinos them- 
P()rt() Ri('().-It is a pleasure to say selves; and as an earnest of what we in- 
that it is hnrdly morf> neces!'lary to re- tend to do. we point to what we l}ave done. 
port as to Porto Rico than as to any Sta.te Already a greater measure of material 
or Territorv witl1in our continental limits. prosperity and of governmental honesty 
The island' is thriying as never before, and efficiency has bpcn attained in the 
and it is being :u1ministered efficiently and Philippines than ever before in their his- 
JJOne!'ltIy. Its people are now enjoying tory. 
1iberty and ordpr under the protection It is no light task for a nation to 
of the United States, and upon this fact achi("ve the temperamental qualities with- 
we congratulate them and ourselves. Their out which the institutions of free govern- 
matprial welfare must b
 as carefully and ment are but an empty mockery. Our 
jealously considered as the welfare of nny people are now succe
sfuny gowrning 
other portion of our country. 'Ve have themselves, because for more than a thou- 
giwn th
m the went gift of free access 
and yt>ars they haye been slowly fitting 
for thei1' products to the markets of the themselves, sometimes consciously, some- 
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times unconsciously, towards this end. have been crime. \Ve are exb'emely anx-. 
'Vhat has taken us thirty generations to ious that the natives shall show the power 
achieve we cannot expect to see another of governing themselves. 'Ve are anxious, 
race accomplish out of hand, especially first for their sakes, and next because it 
when large portions of that race start l'elieves us of a great burden. There need 
very far behind the point which our an- not be the slightest fear of our not con- 
cestors had reached even thirty genera- tinuing to give them all the libel'ty fOI' 
tions ago. In dealing with the Philip- which they are fit. 
pine people we must show both patience Sclf-government.-The only fear is lest 
and strength, forbearance and steadfast in our overanxiety we give them a degl'ef' 
resolution. Our aim is high. 'Ye do not of independence for which they are unfit, 
desire to do for the islanders merely what thereby inviting reaction and disaster. As 
has elscwhere IJeen done for tropic peoples fast as there is any reasonable hope that 
b.r even the best foreign governments. 'Ye in a given district the people can go\'ern 
hope to do for them what has nevel' before themselves, self-government has been gÎ\'ell 
been done for any people of the tropics- in that district. There is not a locality 
to make them fit for self-government after fitted for f'.elf-government which has not 
the fashion of the really free nations. received it. But it may well be that in 
History may safely be challenged to cel.tain cases it will have to be withdrawn 
show a single instance in which a mastel'. because the inhabitants show themseh-es 
ful race such as ours, having been forced unfit to exercise it: such instances have 
by the exigencies of war to take posses- already occUlTed. In other words, there 
sion of an alien land, has behaved to its is not the slightest chance of our failing 
inhabitants with the disinterestf'd zeal for to show a sufficiently humanitarian spirit. 
their progress that our people Im\'e shown The danger comes in the opposite direc- 
in the PhiJippines. To leave the islands tion. 
at this time would mean that they would There are still troubles ahead in the 
fall into a welter of murdel"Ous anarchy. islands. The insurrection has become an 
Such desertion of duty on our part would affair of local banditti and marauders, 
be a crime against humanity. The char- who deserve no highel' regard than the 
aeter of Gonrnor Taft and of his asso- brigands of portions of the Old World. 
ciates and subordinates is a proof, if such Encouragement, direct or indirect, to t1\f'<;e 
be needed, of the sincerity of our effort to insurrectos stands on the same footing as 
gi\-e the islanders a constantly incrf'asing encouragement to hostile Indians in the 
measure of sdf-go\'ernment, exactly as days when we still had Indian wal'S. E,>:- 
fast as they show themseh.es fit to exer- actly as our aim is to gin to the Indian 
cise it. Since the civil government was who remains peaceful the fullpst and am- 
E'stahlished not an appointment has been plest conf'.ic1eration, but to have it under- 
made in the islands with any reference to stood that we will show no weakness if hE' 
considerations of political influ
nce, or to goes on the war-path, so we must make it 
anght else save the fitness of the man and evident, unless we are false to our own 
tll(' nceds of the service. traditions and to the demands of f'Ívi1im- 
]n our am..iety for the welfare and prog- tion and humanity, tlIat while we will do 
res!'! of tlw Philippines, it may be that everything in our power for the Filipino 
}Iere aud there we have gone too rapidly who is pcaceful, we will take the stf'l"n- 
in giving them local self-gov
rnment. It is f'st nwasures with the Filipino who fol- 
on this side that our enol', if any, has lows the path of the insurrecto and the 
lJPpn committed. :1'\0 competent observer, ladrone. 
sincerely desirous of finding out the facts The heartiest praise is due to lal'ge 
and influenced only by a desire for the numhf'rs of the native!'! of the islands for 
,,"eHare of the nath-es, can assert that we their steaòfa!'!t loyalty. The 
racabeh('q 
lla\'e not gone far enough. 'Ve have gone have bf'en conspicuous for their couragp 
to the very Vf'rge of safpty in hastpning and devotion to the flag. I recommend 
the proec!';s. To }w,ve takf'n a f'lingle !'!tep that tIle Secretary of 'Var be empow
red 
farther or faster in advance would have to take f'.omE' systematic action in the wa\" 
been foUy and weakness, and might wpH of aiding tho
e of the!'!e men ",110 ar'e 
.f
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crippled in the service and the families of 
those who are killed. 
The time has come when there should be 
additional legislation for the Philippines. 
Xothing better can be done for the i:slands 
than to introduce industrial enterprises. 
Kothing would henefit them so nmdl as 
UI rowing them oppn to industrial clew'lop- 
ment. Thp connection betwcen idleness 
and mis('hief is proverbial, and the op- 
portunity to do remuneratiw' work is one 
of the sm"ps1 prenntiyes of war. Of com'se. 
J10 husinC'ss man will go into the Philip- 
pinps unless it is to his interpst to do so: 
and it is immensf'ly to tllf' interest of the 
islancIs thai he should go in. It is there- 
fore JwC'pssary that the Congress should 
rass laws hy which the resot11"CPS of the 
islands can 1)(' devploped: so that fran- 
c Id c;;ps (for Ii 111 ÏtPrl terms of J'(':l 1"s) can 1)(> 
g}'anted to companies doing business in 
t}IPH1. and e,'ery pnmuragf'lUf'nt bp givpn 
to the incoming of business mCTI of e,'pry 
kind. 
:l'\ot to pennit this is to do a wrong to 
t1l(' Philippines. Thp franchises must he 
grantpd and the busÎlwss pcnuittpd only 
undpr regulations whic11 will guarantep 
the islands against any kind of in'}n-oper 
exploitation. nut tll(' vast natural ,walth 
of the islands must he df"'cI 0 p('(l, and tlH' 
capital willing to dew'lop it must he giwn 
the opportunity. TIIP fidd must bp thrown 
open to individual entprpl'isp. which has 
];C'f'n tlw rf'al factor in the dpyplopnwnt 
of every rpgion on
r which our flag has 
flown. It is urgpntly necpssary to enact 
suitahle laws dPaling with gPneral trans- 
portatiml, mining. hanking. cUlTenpy. 
lwnwstpads, and the use and o\\'nc1"ship of 
the lands and timber. TIIPse laws will 
gi,'e free play to industrial pntprprisf'; 
and tlw commercial de,'plopnlf'nt whicl, 
will surply follow will afford to th(' pC'Ople 
of the islands tIlE' best proofs of the sin- 
cPrity of our dpsire to aid tlwm. 
. t Tmns-Pacific ('ablc.-T call your at- 
tpntion most earnpstl
' to the crying nppcl 
of a cahle to Ha\\'aii and HIP Phi1ippinps, 
to he contimwd from the Philippines to 
points in Asia. 'Ve should not defe}' a 
Ihy longpr than necessary the eonstruc- 
1 ion of sudl a cable. It is demanded not 
n1f>rply fo}' commprcial but for political 
and military conc;;iclerations. 
Either the Congrpss should 


provide for the construction of a govern- 
ment cahle, or dsp an arrangement should 
be made ùy which likc advantages to thosp 
accruing from a gonnuueni cable may he 
secm'ell to the goyernnwnt by contract 
with a private cahle l'lImpal1,Y. 
The bthlllifill ('01101.-1\0 single grpat 
material work which rpmains to he unclpr- 
taken on this continent is of such conFòe- 
quence to the American lwol11e as thp 
huilding of a canal across thf' istImms con- 
nccting North :md Routh .\nwrim. Tt
 
importnncp to the nation is by no nlPans 
Jim1tpd merel,y to its matf'rial effects upon 
our husinf'ss prnspprity; and Yf't, with 
vi('\\' to tllf'sP elTC'cts alone, it would be to 
the last df'gree importnnt for us immp- 
diately to I)(>gin it. 'Yhile it!'. henefipial 
e1Tects would p('rhaps hp most ma}'kprl 
upon tllf' Pacific coast and the Qulf and 
Routh Atlantic Rtates. it woule] also 
greatly hellf'fit other !'.pctions. It is em- 
r.haticanJ' [I. work which it is for the in- 
terest of the entire eountr.\' to begin and 
compl('te as soon a!'. possihle: it is one of 
thosf' grpnt works \\"hieh only a g}'pat na- 
tion can unrlf'rtnke with prosppcts of suc- 
cpss, anel whiph. wlwn donp, are not onl.,' 
p('nnanf'nt aSSf'ts in th(' nation's material 
interpsts. hut standing monuments to its 
constructÌ\'e ahility. 
I am glad to he able to announce to rou 
that our negotiations on this subject wi1h 
Grpat flritain, concluctf'd on hoth sidps in 
a !'.pirit of fripndliness and mutual good- 
will and rf'sppct. ha\"c resulted in my 1)(>- 
ing able to lay hefore thE' Rmate a trpat
' 
whi('h, if ratified. will enahle us to bpgin 
l.rqmrations for an istll1uian cannl at any 
tim('. and which guaranteps to this nation 
every right that it has f'ypr a!'.kpd in mn- 
nection with thf' canal. In tllÍs trenty 
the old Clayton-nulwer treaty, so long 
rpcogni7ed as inadf'qua tp to supply t lw 
base for the construction and maintpnanee 
of a nepessn ril
' A merican ship-canal, is 
ahl"Ogat('c1. It specifically pro\"idps that 
tIlf' Cnitpd States only shan do thp work 
of huil(1ing and assume the rpsponsihilit
, 
of safpglHl1"ding the canal, and shan regu- 
latp its nputral usp by an nations on 
tprms of equality without the guarantee or 
intpderenee of any outsidp nation from 
any C]uartf'l". The signpd trpaty will at 
once hp Inid hef01"e the Senate, and if ap- 
imm(>dintf'l
' l'Tm-eò thp Congress can then p}'oceed to 
.1
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give effect to the ad\"antages it 8ecureS us ropc. Through the 
Ionroe doctrine 'H' 
by providing for the building of the canal. hope to be able to safeguard like inde- 
The true end of every great and free pendence and secure like pennanence for 
people should be self-respecting peace; the les8er among the 1"cw World natiolH;. 
and this nation most earnestly desires This doctrine has nothing to do with 
sincere and cordial friendship with all the commcrcial relations of any .American 
others. Ovcr the entire world, of recent power, save that it in truth allows each of 

 cars, warR between the great civilized them to form such as it dcsires. In other 
powers have beeome le8s and less frequent. words, it is really a guarantee of the COIll- 
\rars with barbarous or semi-barbarous mercial independence of the Americas. "'c 
peoples come in an entirely difl'erent cate- do not ask under this doctrine for any ex- 
gory, being merely a most regrettable but cIusi\"C commercial dealings with any 
neces8ary international police duty which other American state. \\'e do not guar- 
mU8t be performed for the sake of the wel- antee any state against punishmcnt if it 
fare of mankind. Peace can only be kept misconducts it:; elf, prodded that punh,h- 
with certainty where both sides wish to ment does not take the form of the acqui- 
keep it; but more and more the civilized sition of territory by any non-
\.merican 
peoples are realizing the wicked fony of power. 
war and are attaining that condition of Our attitude in Cuba is a suflicient 
just and intclligent regard for the rights guarantee of our own good faith. \Ye have 
of others which will in the end, as "e hope not the slightest desire to secure any terri- 
and beliew, make world-wide peace pos- tory at the e"\':pense of any of our neigh- 
sillle. The peaee conference at The Hague bors. \Ye wish to work with them hand 
g.we definite expression to this hope and ill hand, so that all of us may be upHfte,l 
belief and marked a stride towards their together, and we rejoice over the good 
attainment. fortune of an;y of them, we gladly hail 
This same peace conference acquicbced their material prospcrity and political 
in our statement of the :Monroe doctrine stability, and are concerned and alarmed 
as compatible with the purposes and aims if any of them fall into indu
trial or po- 
of the conference. litiCtlI chaos. \Ye do not wish to see anv 
The Mon1"oe DoctJ"Înc.-Thc Monroe Old World military power grow up on thi
..; 
doctrine should be the cardinal feature continent, or to be compelled to become 
of the foreign polic;y of all the nations of a military power ourselves. The people
 
the two Americas, as it is of the United of the Americas can prosper best if left 
States. Just seventy-ei
ht years have to work out their own salvation in their 
l,as:<ed since President 1Ionroe in his an- (Jwn way. 
nual message announced that.. The .dmeri- 'l'he Yaz;y.-The work of upbuihling the 
can continents are henceforth not to be navy must be steadily continued. 1"0 one 
considered as subjects for future eoloni- point of our policy, foreign or domestic, 
zation hy any European power." In othcr is more important than this to the honor 
word!', the Monroe doctrine is a declara- and material welfan. and above all to the 
lion that there must be no territorial ag- peace, of our nation in the future. 
grandizenwnt by any non-American power \Yhetller we desire it or not, we must 
at the expense of any American power on henceforth recognize that we 11tH e illterua- 

-\ll1erican soil. It is in no wise intended tional dutil'
 no le
s than internatÌomtl 
as hostile to any nation in the Old \Vorld. rights. Even if our flag were hauled 
Still less is it intended to 
ivc cove1' to down in the Philippines a-nd Porto Rico, 
any aggres
ion by one Kew \Yorld power even if we decided 110t to build the isth- 
at the eXlwnse of any other. It is simply mian canal, we should need a thoroughly 
a step, and a long step. towards assuring trained na,'y of adefluate size, or else he 
the universal peace of the world by sccm'- prepared definitely and for all time to 
ing the pOSRibility of ppnnanent peace on ahandon the idea that our nation is among 
this hemisphere. tllO!'e who!'e Rons go down to the sea in 
During the last century other influences ships. Unless our commerce is always 
have established the permanence and in- to be parried in foreign bottoms we mUbt 
dependcnce of the smaller states of Eu- han war craft to protect it. 
4R;) 
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Inasmuch, however, as the American years of faithful performance of 
ea-duty 
people ha\'e no thought of abandoning the IlRve becn trained to Ilandle their fonni- 
path upon which they have entered, and dable but complex: and delicate wcapons 
e8pecially in view of the fact that the with the highest eilicicncJ'. [n the late 
huilding of the i.<;tlunian canal is fast be- War with Spain the ships that dcalt the 
coming one of the matters which the whole decisive blows at :Manila and :Sautiago 
people are united in demanding, it is im- had been launched from two to fourteen 
perative that our navy should be put and years, and they were able to tlo as they 
l..ept in the highest state of efficiency, and did because the men in the conning-towers, 
should bc made to answer to our growing the gun-turrets, and the engine-rooms had 
needs. So far from being in any way a through long years of practice at bca 
provocation to war, an adequate and high- learned how to do their duty. 
ly trained Ila,y is the best guarantee Its Early Stagcs.-Our present navy 
against war, the chcapest and most effec- was begun in 1882. At that period our 
ti,'e peace insurance. The cost of building navy consisted of a collection of anti- 
and maintaining such a navy represents quated wooden slIÎps, aJready almost as 
the very lightest premium for insuring out of place against modern war-nsscls 
peace which this nation can pos
ibly pay. as the gaIle
's of Alcibiades and Hamilcar 
Probably no other great nation in the -ccrtainIJ' as the ships of Tromp aud 
world is so an"\.ious for peace as we are. Blake. Nor at that time did we have 
There is not a single civilized power which men fit to Ilandle a modcrn man-of-war. 
ha!'1 an
'thing whatenr to fear from ag- Under the wise legislation of the Con- 
grcssin'ness on our part. All we want is gress and the successful administration of 
peace; and towards this end we wish to be a succession of patriotic Secretaries of the 
able to secure the same respect for our Navy belonging to both political parties 
rights from others which we are eager and the work of upbuilding the navy went on, 
am.ious to extend to their rights in reo and ships equal to any in the world of 
turn, to insure fair treatment to us com. their kind were continually added; and, 
Illercially, and to guarantee the safety of w]Iat was eyen more important, these 
the American people. ships WE're exercised at sea singly and in 
Our people intend to abide by the Mon- squadrons until tbe men aboard them were . 
Je doctrine and to insist upon it as the able to get the best possible senice out of 
one sure IllPans of securing the peace of them. The result was seen in the short 
the \Vestern Hemisphere. The navy offers war with Spain, which was decided with 
U8 the only means of making our insist- such rnpidity because of the illfiniÜ'ly 
elIce upon the Monroe doctrine anything greater preparedlIess of our navy than of 
but a suhject of derision to whatewr na- the Spanish navy. 
tion ehooses to disrcgard it. \Ye desire While awarding the fullest honor to the 
the peace which COmcs as of right to the men who actually commanded and manned 
just man armed; not the peace granted the sl1Ïps which destroyed the Rpanish sea 
on terms of ignominy to the craven and forces in the Philippines and in Cuba, "e 
the weakling. must not forget that an equal meed of 
It is not possible to improvise a navy praise belongs to those without whom 
aftcr war breaks out. The ships must be neither blow could have been struck. The 
IlllÍlt and the men trained long in advance. Congressmen who voted ;years in ad\Tal1ce 

ome auxiliary yessels can be turned into the money to lay down the ships, to build 
makeshifts wlIich will do in default of the guns, to buy the armor plate; the de- 
any bdter for the minor work, and apartment officia]", and the business men 
]'roportion of raw men can be mixed with and wage-workers who furnished what the 
Ow highly trained. their fihortcomings he- CongrE'ss had a utborizE'd; the Secretaries 
ing madE' good by tIle ski]} of tJlCir fenows; of the Navy who asked for and expended 
but the efficient fighting force of the navy the appropriations; and, finally. the ofii- 
"hpn pitted against an equal opponent cers who, in fair weat]wr and foul. on act- 
will be found almost exclufiiv
]y in the nal sea-service, trained and disciplined the 
war-ships tbat 11aYe been regularly built crews of the ships when thcre was no war 
and in the officers and men who through in sight-all are entitled to a full share 
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in the glory of Manila and Santiago and tel', for it is there only they can learn 
the respect accorded by every true Ameri- their duties as they should be learned. 
can to tho
e who wl"Ought such signal The big vessels should be manæuned in 
triumph for our country. It was fore- squadrons containing not merely battle- 
thought and preparation which secured us ships, but the necessary proportion of 
the ovprwhelming triumph of ISt/S. If we cruisers and 
couts. The torpedo-boats 
fail to show forethought and pr
paration should be handled by the younger officers 
now, there may come a time when dis- in such manner as will bc
t fit the lattf'l' 
a
ter will befall us instead of triumph; to take responsibility and meet the emer- 
and Ehould this time come the fault will gendes of actual warfare. 
rest primarily not upon those whom the E\Tery detail ashore which can he per- 
accident of e\Tents puts in f'upreme com- formed by a civilian should be so perform- 
mand at the moment, but upon those who ed, the officer being kept for his special 
lra\'e failf'd to prepare in advance. duty in the sea-service. Above all, gUll- 
Theré should be no cessation in the work nery practice should be unceasing. It is 
of completing our navy. So far ingenuity important to ha\Te our navy of adequate 
has been wholly unable to devise a suhsti- size, but it is even m01'e important that 
tute for the great war craft whose ham- ship for ship it should equal in efficiency 
me ring guns heat out the mastery of the any na.vy in the world. This is po
sihle 
high seas. It is unsafe and unwise not only with highly drilled crews and officers, 
to provide this year for several addition- and this in turn imperatiyely demand", 
al battIe-ships and hca.vy armored cruis- continuous and progressive instruction in 
ers, with auxiliary and lighter craft in targ-f't practice, ship handling, squadron 
proportion; for the exact numbers and tactics, and general discipline. Our ships 
eharacter I refer you to the report of the must he a

embled in squadrons actinly 
Secretary of the 
avy. Rut there is some- cruising away from harbors, and ne\Cr 
thing we need eyen more than additional long at anchor. The resulting wear upon 
ships, and this is additional officers and engines and hulls must be endured; a 
men. To prO\.ide battle-ships and crnisf'rs battIe-sMp worn out in long training of 
and then lay them up, with the expecta- officers and men is well paid for hy the 
bon of leaving them unarnU'd until tllf'Y results. while, on the other hand, no mat- 
are nf'eded in actual war, would he worse tel' in how excel1ent condition, it is useless 
than folly; it would be a crime against if the crew be noi expert. 
the nation. \Ye now have seventeen battle-ships ap- 
Ollnncry.-To send any war-ship against propriated for, of which nine are COI11- 
a competent enemy unless those ahoa.rd pleted and hmTe been commissioned for 
it have been trained by years of actual actual service. -The remaining eight will 
sea-service, includin
 incessant gunnery be ready in from two to four Yf'ars, but 
practice, would he to im-ite not merely it will take at least that time to ref'ruit 
disaster, but the bitterest shame and hu- and train the men to fight them. It is 
miliation. Four thousand additional SPa- of vast concern that we have trained 
wen and 1,000 additiona.l marines should crews ready for the vessels by the time 
hf' providpd; and an incrcase in the officers they are commissioned. Good ships and 
should he provided by making a large good guns a.re simply good weapons, ami 
addition to the classps at Annapolis. There the best weapons are useless save in the 
is one small matter which should be men- hands of men who know how to fight 
tioned in connection with Annapolis. The them. The men must be trailll'd and drill- 
prf'tentious and unmeanin
 title of "naval ed under a thorough and well-planned 
cadet" should be abolished; the title of system of progressive instruction, while 
"midshipman," fun of historic associa- the recruiting must be carried on with 
tion, should 1)(> restored. !'Itm greater vigor. Every effort must he 
Even in time of peace a war-sl1Íp SllOUId made to exalt the main function of the 
be used until it wears out, for only so officer-the cmnmand of n1f'n. The lead- 
can it bf' kept fit to respond to any emer- ing graduates of the 
:'l\'al Academy 
gem'y. The officers and men alike should "houId he a
sigl1f'd to the comhatant 
be kept as much as possible on blue wa- branches, the line and marines. 
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Many of the essentials of success are rossiblc e
pression of power to these units 
already recognized by the general board, when acting in combination. 
which, as the ccntral office of a grow- The conditions of modern war are such 
ing staff, is moving steadily towards a as to make an infinitely hcavier demand 
prolJer war eiliciency and a proper ef- than ever before upon the individual char- 
ficiency of the whole navy, under the Sec- acter and capacity of the ofIicer and the 
retary. This general board, by fostering enlisted man, and to make it far more 
the creation of a general staff, is provid- difficult for men to act tOfrether with 
ing for the official and then the gen- efl'cct. At present the fighti
g must be 
eral recognition of our altered conditions done in extended order, which means that 
as a nation and of the true meaning of each man must act for himself and at the 
a great war fleet, which meaning is, same time act in combination with others 
first, the best men, and, second, the best with whom he is no longer in the old- 
ships. fasllioned elbow-to-clbow touëh. Cnder 
The naval militia forces are State or- such conditions a few men of the highest 
ganizations, and are trained for coast ser- excellence are worth more than many 
vice, and in event of war they will con- men without the special skill which is only 
f>tÏtute the inner line of defence. They found as the result of special training ap- 
should receive hearty encouragement from plied to men of exceptional physique and 
the general government. morale. But nowadays the most valuable 
But, in addition, we should at once pro- fighting man and the most difficult to per- 
vide for a national naxal reserve, organ- fect is the rifleman who is also a skilful 
ized and trained under the direction of the and daring rider. 
Xavy Department, and subject to the call ThE' proportion of our cavah'y regiments 
(If the chief executive whenever war be- lIas wisely been increased. The Ameri- 
comes imminent. It should be a real aux- ean cavalryman, trained to manæU\Te and 
iliary to tl](' naval spa-going pf'ace estab- fight with equal facility on foot and on 
lishment. and offer material to be drawn horbeback, is the best type of soldier for 
on at once for manning our ships in time general purposes now to be found in the 
of war. It should be composed of gradu- world. The ideal cavalryman of the 
aies of the Naval Academy, graduates of prescnt day is a lllan who can fight on 
the naval militia, ofIicers and crews of foot as efTectively as the best infantry- 
coast-line stcamers, long-shore sehoonerH, man, and who is, in ad(lition, unsurpassed 
fishing-vessels, al1l1 steam-yachts, togptller in the care and managenwnt of his horse 
with the coast population about such cen- and in his ahility to fight on horsehack. 
tres as life-saving stations and light- A - general stafT should be created. As 
houses. for the present staff and supply depart- 
The American people must either build ments, tlwy should be filled by details 
and maintain an adequate navy or else from the line, the men so dptailed return- 
make up their minds definitely to accept ing aftpr a while to their line duties. It 
a sf'condary position in international is ,'ery undesirable to have the senior 
afl"airs, not merely in political but in com- grades of the army compo:sed of men who 
mercia I matters. It has been well said have cOllie to fill the position" b.y ihp mere 
thai thf're is no surer way of courting fact of scniority. 
\. HYHtl'1II should be 
natioual di
aster than to be "opulent, ag- adopted hy which there shall be au elimi- 
gressive, aud unarmeù." nation gTadl' by grade of those who sel'lII 
'['he .1rllly.-It is not necessary to in- unfit to - relllh'r the h{'Ht service in the J1l'xt 
erl'a
e our army 1Jcyond its pn>sent si7.e at grade. ,Justice to the veteran!" of the 
thiH time. But it is necpssary to kf'ep it Civil "Tar who are still in tll(' arlllY would 
at tl](> hig-he!"t point of dfi
iency. The in- seem to r('quire that in the matter of rf'- 
dividnal units who as ofIicers and enli!"tf'd tirements tl](>y 1)(> ginn b." law the same 
men compose tlJÏs army are, we have good prÏ\-i]pg-ps aeconl('ò to their comrades in 
rea!"on to believe. at least as effif'ient as the navy. 
those of any other army in the entire The process of elilllination of tlle least 
world. It is our duty to see that thpir fit should he conducted in a mannpr that 
training is of a kind to il1bure the hig-he:--t would render it practically impos
ible to 
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apply political or social pressure on be- corps when assembled could be marched 
half of any candidate, so that each man from some inland point to some point on 
may be judged purely on his own me1"Ïts. the water, there embarked, disembarked 
Pressure for the promotion of cidl offi- after a couple of days' journey at some 
cials for political reaf,ons is bad enough, other point, and again marched inland. 
but it is tenfold worse where applied on Only by actual handling and providing for 
behalf of oflicers of the army or navy. men in masses while they are marching, 
Enry promotion and every detail undcr camping, embarking and disembarking 
the "'ar Department must be made solely will it be possible to train the higher 
with rc
ard to the good of the service and officers to perform their duties well and 
to the f'apacity and merit of the man him- slllÇ)othly. 
self. No pressure, political, social, or per- A great debt is owing from the public 
f,onal, of any kind will be permitted to to the men of the army and navy. They 
e
ercise the least effect in any question of should be so treated as to enable them 
promotion or detail; and if there is rea- to reach the highest point of efficiency, 
son to Iwlieve that such pressure is ex- so that they may be able to respond in- 
ercised at the instigation of the officer con- stantly to any demand made upon them to 
cerned, it will be held to militate against sustain the intercsts of the nation and 
him. In our army we cannot afford to the honor of the flag. The individual 
han rewards or duties distributed save American enlisted man is probably on the 
on the simple ground that those who by whole a more formidable fighting man 
th<>ir own merits are entitled to the re- than the regular of any other army. 
wards get them, and that those who are Every consideration should be shown him, 
peculiarly fit to do the duties are chosen and in return the highest standard of 
to perform them. usefulness should be exacted from him. It 
Every effort should be made to bring the is well worth while for the Congress to 
army to a constantly increasing state of consider whether the pay of enlisted men 
eHìcicncv. \Yhen on actual service no upon second and subl:5equent enlistments 
work sa;.e that directly in the line of such should not be increased to correspond with 
service should be required. The paper the increased value of the veteran soldier. 
work ill the army, as in the navy, should Much good has already come from 
be greatly reduced. \Yhat is needed is the act reorganizing the army, passed 
prond power of command and capacity early in the present year. The three 
to work well in the field. Constant care prime reforms, all of them of literally 
is necessary to prevent dry-rot in the inestimahle 'TaIue, are, first, the sub
titu- 
transportation and commissary depart- tion of four-year details from the line for 
ments. permanent appointments in the so-called 
Jlanællvres in Mass.-Our army is so staff divisions; second, the establishmcnt 
small and so much scattered that it is of a corps of artillery with a chief at the 
\"Cry difficult to gi\"C the higher oHìcers (as head: third, tlt(' eRtablishment of a maxi- 
well as the lower officers anù the enlisted mum and minimum limit for the army. 
men) a chance to practise manæltvres in It w( uld he difficult to ovcrestimate the 
mass and on a comparatively large scale. improvement in the efficicllcy of our army 
] n time of need uo amount of individual which these three reforms are making, 
ewellence wonld avail against the paraly- und ha,Te in part already effected. 
sis which would fonow inahility to work The reorganization prodded for by the 
as a coherent whole, under !'1kilful and act Iw sheen substantially accomplished. 
daring leadersllip. The Congress should The illlpro\"Cd condition!'1 in the Philip- 
provide means wl1Creby it will be posRible pines ha,'e enabled thf' 'Yar Department 
to) have field exercise by at least a division materially to reduce the military chargf' 
oi regulars, and, if pos!'òible, also a did- upon onr re\"Cnue and to arrange the nnm- 
Rion of national guardsmen, once a year. her of Rolùiers so as to hring this number 
These exercises might t.'lke the form of mnch nearer to the minimum than to the 
fif'ld manæUV1"es; or, if on the Gulf coast maximum limit established by law. There 
or the Pacific or Atlantic seaboard, or in is. however, need of supplementary legis- 
the region of the Great Lakes, the army lation. 'rhorough military education must 
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be provided, imd in addition to the regu- republic as the veterans, the survh.ors of 
lars the admlltages of this education those who sand the Lnion. They did tllP 
should be given to the officers of the One deed which if left undone would han 
national guard and others in civil life mcant that all else in our history went 
who desire intelligently to fit them- for nothing. But for their steadfast 
selves for possible military duty. The prowess in the greatest crisis of our his- 
ùflicers should be given the chance to per- tory, all our annals would be meaninglcsf-;, 
fpct themselves by study in the highcr and our great experiment in popular free- 
branches of this art. At \Vest Point the dom and self-government a gloomy faiIUl'e. 
education should be of the kind most apt Moreover, they not onl.r left us a united 
to turn out men who are good in actual nation, but they left us also as a heritage 
field service; too much stress should not the memory of the mighty deeds by which 
hC' laid on mathematics, nor should pro- the nation was kept united. \Ye are now 
ficiency therein be held to establish the indeed one nation, one in fact as well as 
right of entry to a corps d'élitc. The in name; we are united in our devotion to 
t
'pical American officer of the best kind the flag which is the symbol of national 
nt'{>(l not be a good mathematician; but greatness and unity; and the very com- 
he must be able to master himself, to pleteness of our union enables us aU, in 
control others, and to show boldness every part of the country, to glory in the 
and fertility of resource in every emer- valor shown alike by the sons of the 
gency. North and the Sons of the South in the 
llilitia and rctcral1s.-Action shouM times that tried men's souls. 
be taken in reference to the militia and The men who in the last three )'ears 
to the raiRing of volunteer forces. Our have done so well in the }
ast and the 
militia law is obsolete and worthless. The West Indies and on the mainland of Asia 
organization and armament of the na- have shown that this remembrance is not 
tional guard of the several States, which lost. In any serious crisis the rnited 
are treated as militia in the appropria- States must rely for the great mass of its 
tions by the Congress, should be made fighting men upon the volunteer soldiery 
identical with those provided for the regu- who do not. make a permanent profession 
lar forces. The obligations and duties of of the militarv career; and whenever snch 
the guard in time of war should be care- a crisis arise
 the deathless nH'ßlol"Îes of 
fully definf'd, and a systeßl established by the Civil 'Val' will give to Americans the 
law under whi('h the method of procedure lift üf lofty purpose which comes to those 
of rai
ing volunteer forces should be pre- whose fathers have stood valiantly in the 
scribed in advance. It is utterly il1l- forefront of the battle. 
l'os
ible in the excitement and haste of Civil Ser'L'ice.-The mcrit syst
m of 
impending war to do this satisfactorily making appointments is in its essence as 
if the arrangements have not been made democratic and American as the common 
long beforehand. Provision should be school system itself. It simply mean
 
made for utilizing in the first volunteer that in clerical and other positions where 
organizations called out the training of the duties are entirely non-political all 
those citizens who have already had ex- applicants should have a fair field anrl 
p(.riencf' undf'r arms, and especially for no favor, each standing on his merits as 
the self'etion in advance of the officers of he is able to show them by practical test. 
anv force which mav be raised; fm' care- \Vritten competitive examinations offer 
fui selection of the 'kind necessary is im- the only available means in many cases 
pos
ible after the outbreak of war. for applying this system. In other cases, 
That the army is not at all a mprc in- as where laborers are employed, a systf'm 
strument of destruction has been shown of registration undoubtedly can be wiclf'ly 
during the ]a!';t three years. In the extended. There are, of coursf', pla('es 
Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico it has where tIle written competitive examina- 
proved itself a great constructive force, a tion cannot be applied, and others where 
most poteùt impl
ment for the upbuilding it offers bv no means an ideal solution, 
of a peaceful civilization. but where' under existing po1itical con- 
No other citizens deserve so well of the ditions it is, though an imperfect means, 
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yet the best present means of getting new consular service have in recent years 
sati;;;factory re
ults. been submitted to the Congress. They 
Wherever the conditions have permitted are baspd upon the jmt principle that ap- 
the application of the merit sy
tem in its pointments to the senice should be made 
fullest and widest sense the gain to the only after a practical test of the appli- 
government has becIl immense. The navy- cant's fitness, that promotions should be 
;rards and postal service illustrate prob- governed by trustworthiness, adaptability, 
ably better than any other branches of the and zeal in the performance of duty, and 
government the great gain in economy, that the tenure of office should be UIl- 
effil'iency, and honesty due to the enforce- afi'ected by partisan considerations. 
ment of thi" principle. The guardianship and fostering of our 
I recommend the passage- of a law which rapidly expanding foreign commerce, thf' 
wiII extend the classified sen-ice to the protection of American citizens resorting 
District of Columbia, or will at least en- to foreign countries in lawful pursuit of 
able the President thus to extend it. In their affairs, and the maintenance of the 
my judgment all laws providing for the dignity of the nation ahroad, eombine to 
Ì(.mporary employment of clerks should make it ef,sential that our consuls should 
hEreafter contain a provision that they be men of character, knowledge. and enter- 
be selected under the civil service law. prise. It is true that the !'iervice is now 
It is important to have this system in the main efficient, but a standard of ex- 
obtain at homc, but it is even more impor- cellence cannot be permanently maintaim'd 
tant to llave it applied rigidly in our in- until the prindplcs set forth in the bills 

ular pos<;cssions. :Not an office shouIù heretofore submitted to the Congress on 
be filled in the Philippines or Porto Rico this subject are enacted into law. 
with any regard to the man's partisan The llldian.-Iu my judgment the time 
affiliations or services, with any regard to has arrived when we should definitelv 
the political, social, or personal influence make up our minds to rceo b Tßi7e tlle Imi- 
which he may have at his command; in ian as an individual and not as a member 
sltort, heed should be paid to absolutely of a tribe. The general allotment act is 
nothing save the man's own character and a mighty pul\"Crizillg engine to break up 
capacity and the needs of the service. tIle tribal mass. It acts directly upon the 
The administration of these islands family anll the individual. Under its 
should he as wholly free from the sus- provisions some 60,000 Indians have 
picion of partisan politics as the adminis- already become citizens of the Pnited 
tration of the army and na\'y. All that States. \Ve should now brcak up the 
we ask from the public servant in the trihal funds, doing for tbem what allot- 
Philippines or Porto Rico is that he re- ment does for the trihal lanùs; that is, 
fleet honor on his country by the way in they should be divided into indiddnal 
which he makes that country's rule a bene- holdings. There will be a tran
ition period 
fit to the peoples who have come under it. during which the funds will in many 
This is all that we should ask, and we can- eases have to be held in trust. This i-; 
n()t afford to be content with less. thp ease also with the lands. A stop 
The merit s
Tstem is simply one method should be put upon tlle indi
eriJl1inate 
of Recuring honest and efficient adminis- permission to Indians to lease their al- 
tration of the government, and in the lotments. The effort should be steadily 
long run the sole justification of any type to make the Indian work like any other 
of go\"Crnment lies in its proving itself man on his own ground. The marriage 
both honest and efficient. laws of the Indians should he made the 
The consular service is now organized same as those of the whites. 
undpr the provisions of a law passed in In the schools the education should be 
18;J6, which is entirely inadcquate to ex- elementary and largely industrial. The 
isting conditions. The interest shown by need of higher education among the Ind- 
so many commercial bodies throughout the ians is very, vcry limited. On the res(>r- 
country in the reorganization of the ser- vations care should he taken to t1'y to 
vice is heartily commended to your at- suit the teaching to the needs of the par- 
tention. Several bills providing for a ticular Indian. There is no use in at- 
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tempting to induce agriculture in a coun- SllOUlù be represented by a full and com- 
try suited only for cattle raising, where plete set of exhibits. 
the Indian should be maùe a 
tock grower. The people of Charleston, with great 
The ration b.rstem, which is merely the energy and cÌ\'ic spirit, are carrying on 
corral and the rcsen-ation sJ'stem, is an eÀposition which will continue through- 
highly detrimental to the Indians. It pro- out most of the present session of the 
motes beggary, perpetuates pauperism, and Congress. I heartily commend this eÀ- 

titles imlustry. It is an efl'ectual bar- position to the good-will of the people. It 
riel' to progress. It must continue to a deserves all the encouragement that can 
grulÌcr or less degree as long as triLe
 be given it. The managers of the Charles- 
are herdpd on resen-ations and have every- ton exposition have requested the cabinet 
thing in common. The Indian should Le officers to place thereat the government ex- 
treated as an individual-like the white hibits which have been at BufTalo, promis- 
JUan. During the change of treatment ing to pay the necessary expenses. I 
incvitalJle hanh.hips will occur; every have taken the responsibility of directing 
<:1l'ort 8hould be made to minimize these that this be done, for I feel that it is due 
l.ar-dships; but we should not because of to Charleston to help her in her praise- 
them hesitate to make the change. There worthy effort. In my opinion the man- 
!ohould be a continuous reduction in the agement should not be required to pay 
llumLer of agencies. all these expenses. I earnestly recom- 
In dealing with the aboriginal races mend that the Congress appropriate at 
fEW things are more important than to once the small sum necessary for this 
preserve them from the terrible physical purpose. 
and moral degradation resulting from the The Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
liquor traffic. "'e arc doing all we can has just closed. Both from the indus- 
to saw our own Indian trihes from this trial and the artistic stand-point this eÀ- 
e\ il. \\'hel'e\'er by international agree- position has been in a high degree credit- 
ment this same end can be attained as able and useful, not merely to ]Jufi"alo, 
ngards races where we do not possess ex- Lut to the United States. The terrible 
dusin
 control, cvery effort should be tragedy of the President's assassination 
made to bring it about. interfered materially with its being a 
Expo:,dtions.-I bespeak the most cord- financial success. The exposition was 
ial support from the Congress and the peculiarly in harmony with the trcnd of 
people for the St. Louis exposition to our public policy, because it represented 
commcmorate the one hundredth anni- an effort to bring into closer touch all the 
versary of the Louisiana purchase. This peoples of the "'estern Hemisphere, and 
purchase was the grcatest instance of ex- give them an increasing sense of unity. 
pansion in our history. It definitely de- Such an effort was a genuine service to 
cidcù that we were to become a great the entire American public. 
continental republic, by far the foremost The allvancement of the highest interest 
power in the "'estern Hemisphere. It is of national science and iearning and the 
one of three or four great landmarks in custody of ohjects of art and of the valu- 
our history - the great turning-points able r(>sult
 of scientific expeditions con- 
in our development. It is eminently fit- ducted bv the United States have heen 
ting that all our people should join with committed to the Smithsonian InstÏtu- 
heartiest goml-will in commemorating it, tion. In furtherance of its declared pur. 
and the citizens of St. Louis, of 
li8souri, pose-for the "increase and difl"usion of 
of all the. adjacent region, are entitled knowledge among tnen "-the Congress has 
to every aid in making the. eel(1))"ation a from time to time given it other important 
notewortllY ew'nt in onr annals. \Ye ear- functions. Such trusts ha,-e bcen cxe- 
m.stly hopp -that foreign nations will ap- cuted lw the institution with notahle 
predate t1IP dpep intf'rest onr country fidelity. ' TIIPre sllOuld he no halt in the 
takes in this e"Xposition, and onr vif'w work 
f the institution, in Accordance with 
of its importance from ('very staml-point, the plans which its secretary has prp- 
and that they will participate in securing smted, for the preservation of tllP vanish- 
its success. The national government ing races of great North American ani- 
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mals in tIle national zoological park. that its revenues have doubled and its 
The urgent necds of the national museum expenditures have nearlJT douhled within 
are recommended to the favorable con- twelve years. Its progressi\
c de\'elopment 
sideration of the Congrebs. compels constantly increa
ing outlay, but 
Public Librarics.-Perhap::. the most in this period of business energy and pros- 
characteristic educational movement of pe"ty its receipts grow so lUuch fastcr 
the last fifty years is that which has than its expenses that the annual df>fieit 
created the modern public library and has been steadily H'duced fmm $11.411. 
dpnloped it into broad and active service. 779 in ISf>i to $3,f>23,i2i in 1!101. Am01P
' 
Tlwre are now ovpr five thommml public recent postal advances the success of rural 
lihrarics in the 'Cnited Rtatps, the prod- fn'e deliYf'r:y wherever estahlishC'd has hppJl 
uet of this period. In addition to accu- so marked and actual c"\':peripncc has lUfulp 
mulating material, tllPY are also striv- its hcnefits so plain that tl\f' df>mand for 
ing by organization, by impro\"Clll<'nt in its e"\':tension is gen<,ral and urgent. 
method, and by co-operation to gÍ\Te greater It is just that tllP great agricultural 
eflÌeien('y to tl1(' material they hold, to popu!ation should share in the improve- 
make it more wid('ly uspful, and by avoid- ment of the service. The numbcr of nual 
ance of unnecessarJT duplication in proc- routes now in operation is G,OOf>, practi- 
ess to T('duce the cost of its administra- cally all estah1isl1Pd within tIn-ee years. 
tion. and therp are G,OOO appliC'ations awaiting 
In these efforts they naturally look action. It is e"\':ppcted that t1w numlJPT 
for assistance to the fpderal library, in operation at the close of the current 
which, though still tIle Library of Con- fiscal 
Tear wi11 }"each 8,GOO. ThC' mail will 
gress, and so entitled, is the one national then lw daily carried to the doors of !i,700,- 
library of the 'Cnited States. Already the 000 of our people who haw heretofore bef>n 
largest single coll('ction of books on th
 deppmlpnt upon distant offi('ps, and one- 
Western Hemisphere, and certain to in- tl1Ínl of all tlmt portion of the country 
crease more rapidly than any other which is adapted to it will be mw'rp(l hy 
thmugh purchase, p"\':change. and operation this kiml of service. 
of tl1P mpyright law, this lihm}"y has Thp full measure of postal progress 
a unique opportunity to rpndf>r to the which might b(' rea1i7(>(1 has long hpf>n 
lilirari('s of this countTy-to American hampered and ohstructed hy t11P heavy 
sC'holarship-senicp of the 1lighest impor- burden impos('d on tl)(> gov<,rmn('nt through 
tance. It is housed in a building which the intrenc11Cd and well-un,ìersto()(l alms('s 
i!'" tllP largest and most magnificent yet which Im\Te grown up in eonnC'ction with 
er('cte(l for library uses. ReSOUl"c(,S are second-cbss mail mat tpr. 'Ill(' ('"\':tent of 
now I1Ping provided which will develop this hun1pn appf'ars whell it is !'\tat<,cl that 
the collection properly, cquip it with th(' wllile th(' sP('Ond-c1as
 matt('r makps nea r- 
apparatus and !'\en-ice npcpssary to its ly three-fifth!'! of 111P ,wight of all tll(> 
f'fff'ctiv<, usp. render its l1ihliog}"aphic work mail, it paid for the last fiscal ypar onl)' 
widf'ly availahle, and enable it to hecom
 $-t,2f>-t,44!i of Uw ag,grcgatp postal TPYf>1l1IP 
Tlot merely a centre of research, but the of !f:111,G31,103. If tllP pound rntf' of 
c1lief fadm" in great co-operative efforts po!'!tage. which producps tIle largf' los
 
for the diffusion of knowledge and the ad- thus entailpd, and which was f1"\':(>(l hy tllP 
Yrlllcempnt of learning. Congr('ss with tl1f> purposf> of pn('()uraging 
Cens1ls ()ffìcc.-For tIle sake of good th(' dissf>mination of puh1ip informatioT).. 
administration, sound <,conomy, and the ,yere limit<,d to the legitimat(' llf>WSP:l- 
advancement of sc1f>nce, the cemms office pprs and pf'riodical!'! actually contpmplat- 
a!'! now constituted should be made a per- (>(1 hy the law, no just e,{pf>ption could 
mallent government bureau. This wouhl he takf'll. Thnt (,xpf>nsf' would he t},f> rec- 
insure l1etter, cheappr, and more satisfac- o,Q'nized and acceptpd ('ost of a 1il1Pral puh- 
tory work, in the interest not only of our lic policy dp1i1wrately adoptf'd for a jllstifi- 
bu!'inpss. but of statistic, economic, anrl able end. Rut much of thf' mattf>r whi('ll 
sodal sciencf'. enjoys tllP priYilpgp r!ltf> is wllOlly out- 
Po.<
t(!7 RrTl'icp.-Thf' remarkahle growth !'\idf> of tllP intent of tl)(' law, and 11aR se- 
of the postal sprviee is shown in t11f> fapt cured admission only througll an evasion 
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of its requirements or through lax con- 
struction. The proportion of such wrong- 
ly included mattêr is estimated by the 
postal experts to be one-half of the whole 
\"olllme of second-class mail. If it be only 
one-third or one-quarter, the magnitude 
of the burden is apparent. The Post-office 
Department has now undertaken to reo 
move the abuses so far as is possible by 
a stricter application of the law, and it 
should be sustained in its effort. 
China.-Owing to the rapid growth of 
our power anù our interests on the Pacific, 
whatever happens in China must be of the 
keenest national concern to us. 
The general terms of the settlement of 
the queBtions growing out of the anti- 
fMeign uprisings in China of 1900, having 
been formulated in a joint note adùressed 
to China by the representatives of the 
injured powers in December last, were 
promptly accepted by the Chinese govern- 
mf>nt. After protracted conferences the 
plenipotentiaries of the several powers 
were able to Bign a final protocol with 
tile Chinese plenipotentiaries on Sept. 7 
last, setting forth the measures taken by 
CJlina in eompJiance with the demands of 
tIle joint note, and expresRing their satis- 
faction tJlerf>with. It wiJ1 be laid before 
t}le Congress, with a report of the pleni- 
potpntiary on behalf of the United States, 
\ViHiam \VoodviIIe Rockhill, to whom high 
praise is dup for the tact, good judgment, 
and energy hf> has displayed in perform- 
ing an exeeptionalJy difficult and ðelicate 
task. 
The agTeement reached disposf>s in a 
mannpr satisfactory to the powers of the 
various ground!'! of complaint, and wiII 
f'ontriTmte mntf'ria 11v to 1wHer future reI a- 
t ion!': 1,ptW(>f'n f'1lina' and thf> powf>rs. Rf>p- 
arntioJ1 lias 1)(>f>n madf> 1w China for thf> 
nmrdf'r of foreignpr!'! dl
ring the upris- 
ing, and punishment hlH; hl"pn inflicted on 
thf> officials, howpvpr high in rank, remg- 
ni7.pd a!'! rf>!':ponRihle for or having partici- 
pated in tl1f> olltbrpak. Official examina- 
tion!'! Iwy(' hf>en forbiddf>n for a period 
of fiv(' Vf>IH!'! in a1J citif>s in whidl foreign- 
f>r!'! 11:1 v'f> bpen murdprf>íI or crue1J" treated, 
and f>(Iicts have bf>en is!'!ued m"aking all 
officials dirf'f't1y rf>sponsihle for tIle future 
saff>ty of foreigner!'! and for the suppres- 

ion of violpnee agaimlt them. 
Provisions Imve been made for 


the future safety of the foreign repI'esent- 
atives in Peking by sptting aside for their 
exclusive use a quarter of the city which 
the powers can make defensible, and in 
which they can, if necessary, maintain 
permanent military guards; by disman- 
tling the military works between the cap- 
ital and the sea, and by allowing the tem- 
porary maintenance of foreign military 
posts along this line. An edict has been 
issued by the ]
mperor of China prohibit- 
ing for two years the importation of arms 
and ammunition into China. China has 
agreed to pay adequate indemnities to the 
states, societies, and individuals for the 
losses sustained by them, and for the e
- 
penses of the military expeditions sent by 
ti,e various powers to protect life and re- 
store order. 
Under the provisions of the joint note 
of December, 1 DOO, China has agreed to 
revise the treaties of comnwrce and navi- 
gation, and to take such other steps for 
the purpose of facilitating foreign trade 
as the foreign powers may decide to be 
needpd. 
The Chinese gonrnment has agreed to 
participate financially in the wOl'k of bet- 
tering the water approaches to Shanghai 
and to Tientsin, the centres of forpign 
trade in central and northern (,hina, and 
an international conservancy hoard, in 
whieh the Chinese governnwJ1t is largf>ly 
represented, has been provided for the im- 
provpment of the Shanghai River amI the 
control of its navigation. In the f'\ame 
line of commercial advantages a revision 
of tIle present tariff on imports has bepn 
assented to for the ptupose of suh!'\ti- 
tuting specific for ad valorem duties. and 
an expert has hf'en Sf>nt ahroad on t1w part 
of the United Rtates to assist in this work. 
A lif'\t of articlps to remain free of duty, 
including flour, cereal!':, and ricp, gold and 
silver coin and bullion, has also been 
agreed upon in the settlement. 
During these troubJps our govprnmf>nt 
'has uns;vervingly advocated moderation, 
and has materially aided in bringing about 
an adjustmf'nt w11Ïéh tpmls to enhance the 
welfarp of China and to lpatl to a more 
Iwnf'ficial intf>rcour!':f> 11etWf>f>11 tIle empire 
and the modf>rn world, while in the critical 
pf>riod of re,'olt and massacrf> we did our 
fnll !'!hare in safeguarding life and prop' 
in!'!nrinO' f'l'ty, restoring order, amI vindicating the 
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national interest and honor. It behooYes 
us to continue in these paths, doing what 
lies in our power to foster feelings of good- 
will, and leaving no effort untried to 
work out the great policy of full and 
fair intercourse between China and the na- 
tions, on a footing of equal rights and ad- 
vantages to all. \Ve advocate the" open 
door," with all that it implies, not merely 
the procurement of enlarged commercial 
opportunities on the coasts, but access 
to the interior by the waterways with 
which China has been so extraordinarily 
favored. Only by bringing the people of 
China into peaceful and friendly commu- 
nity of trade with all the peoples of the 
earth can the work now auspiciously be- 
gun be carried to fruition. In the at- 
tainment of this purpose we necessarily 
claim parity of treatment, under the con- 
ventions, throughout the empire, for our 
trade and our citizens with tllOse of all 
other powers. 
.Jfcxico.-We view with lively interest 
and keen hopes of beneficial results the pro- 
ceedings of the Pan-American congress, 
convoked at the invitation of Me"\":ico, 
and now sitting at the Mexican capital. 
The delegates of the rnited States are 
under the most liberal instructions to co- 
operate with their coneagues in an mat- 
ters promising advantage to the great 
family of American commonwealths. as 
well in their relations among themselW's 
as in their domestic advancement and in 
their intercourse with the world at large. 
My predecessor communicated to the 
Congress the fact that the \Veil and La 
Ahra awards against Mexico have been 
adjudged by the highest courts of our 
country to have been obtained through 
fraud and perjury on the part of the 
daimants, and that in accordance with 
the aets of the Congress the money l"e- 
maining in the hands of the Secretary of 
State on these awards has been returm,d 
to Mexico. A considerable portion of the 
money received from Mexico on these 
award!'! had been paid by this government 
to the elaimanbl before the decision of the 
<'Ourts was rendered. My judgment is 
that the Congress should return to Mexico 
an amount equal to the sums thus already 18ü7; in t11e latter year was admitted to 
paid to the cJaimants. the bar; was United States attorney for 
Pruce and Good-u:ill.-The death of the Southern Di<;h-ict of Kew York in 
Queen Yictoria caused the people of the 1883-85; delegate-at-large to the State 
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Lnited States deep and heartfelt sorrow, 
to which the government gave full ex- 
pression. When President McKinley died 
our nation in turn received from eVf'ry 
quarter of the British Empire expressions 
of grief and sympathy no less 
incere. 
The dcath of the Empress Dowager Fred- 
erick of Germany also aroused the genuine 
sympathy of the American people; and 
this sympathy was cordially reciprocated 
by Germany when the President 'was as- 
sassinated. Indeed, from every quarter 
of the civilized world we received, at the 
time of the Pr<,sident's death, assurances 
of such grief and regard as to touch the 
hearts of our people. In the midst of our 
affliction we reyerently thank the Al- 
mighty that we are at peace with the na- 
tions of mankind; and we firmly in- 
tend that our policy shall be such as 
to continue unbroken these international 
relations of mutual respect and good-will. 
Root, ELIHU, statesman; born in Clin- 
ton, N. Y., Feb. 15, 184.3; graduated at 
Hamilton College in 18G-t, and at the 
Cniversity Law School, of New York. in 
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ROPES-ROSS 


manded a division at the siege of Corinth 
in 
Iay, ISG2; COnlll1anÙeÙ the Anl1J' of the 
Mississippi until October, defeating Price 
at Iuka (see IUIi:A SPUINGS, .BATTLE 
NEAI{), and Yan Dorn and Price at Cor- 
inth in October. As command(>r of the 
Army of the Cumberland, in ])pcpmlwr, 
ISG2, he won the battle of Stone Riw>r. 
In September, 18fi
, he waR dpfeatpd n1 
Chickamauga. In IRG4 11<' eommanùed Ilw 
D(>partment of Missouri, and dcfcatf'ù the 
úbject of Price's raid. In ISfi;j lIP wns 
brevetted major-gpnf'raJ. IIp }'PRig-m'd in 
18G7; was miniRter to 1\1p"\':ico in UHi8; 
memher of Congress from California in 
1881-SfJ; rf'gistpr of the Pnit(>(l StateR 
treasury in 1885-!)3. IT f' was rf'Rtorf>Cl to 
the rank of brigadier-general. aUll rf'tired 
in ISS!). He died near Redondo, Cat, 
March 11. IS!)8. 
Rosengarten, .JOSEPH GEORGE, lawyer; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., .July 14. 183!J; 
graduated at the Fniversity of Pf'ßl} Ryl- 
vania in 18;)2; admitted to tll(' b:11' in 
IS!)(j: f;f'rved thnmgh the Civil 'Yar on 
the stnff of Gf'n. .John F. Reynolds. He 
i
 thf' author of The German Soldier in 
the 1rnl",ç of the United Statr,ç; Thr (J-rr- 
man A7lird TroOl)8 in the TVar of Indr- 
prndrnrp, etc. 
Rosewater, RDW ARD. editor 
 born in 
Rohf'mia in 1841: emigratpd to the United 
Stntps in 18!)4; electf'd mf'mbcr of the 
Nf'hraRka legislature in ISi1; pditor of 
the Omaha Brp. 1\fr. HO!'lf'\Vatf'r was the 
original promoter of the trans-Mississippi 
exposition. 
Ross, ALEXANDER, pioneer; 1lorn in 
Nairnshire. Scotland. May 9, 178
; emi- 
grated to Canada in 1805; took pnrt in 
Astor's expf'dition to Oregon in ]810. Hf' 
wrotf' AdIJpntlIrr,ç of th(' Fi",Çt Rett1rr.ç 
on the Orp[lon Ri1,pr; T1zr Fur-Huntpr,ç of 
tll" Far West: .-1 Narratil'r of ldp('ntur(',ç 
in the Oregon and Roeky 
[ollntain,ç; The 
R('(7 Ri1".r l
rtt1cm('nt, Tt,ç Ri,ç(', Proflr(',ç,ç, 
and Pre,çcnt Rtnt". He died in Winnippg, 
Mnnitoba, Oct. 2
. lR:J6. 
Ross, CHAnT.ER. Ron of Christinn K. 
TIm<s, of Philadplphia, Pa.. kidnapppd .July 
1, IS74, Never rf'stored to his family. 
entf'rNI the E'nginepr corps; was assistant Ross, GEORGE. a signer of the Dec1a1'a- 
proff'Rsor in the Military Academy in Hon of Indf'ppndence; horn in Nf'wcaRtle, 
IS4
-4 7; and rpsigned on account of ill- Df'l.. in 1730; hf'came a lawYf'r in Lan- 
hpalth in 1854. In May, 1861, he was cnRtf'r, Pa., in 1751; was a reprpsentati\"C 
commissioned brigadier-general. He eom- in the Pennsylvania Assembly in 1768- 
4f16 


constitutional convention in 18f14, and 
was chairman of its judiciary committee. 
Ht' was appointed Rccretary of \Var by 
President l\IcKinlcy, Aug. 1, 18!)!); reap- 
}Jointed l\Iarch 5, IDOl; retired Feb. 1, lÐ04. 
Ropes, .JOIIN CODMAN, hi!'torian; horn 
in Rt. Petershurg. Russia, 
\pril 28. 1836; 
graduat(>d at Han-ard in lR.n; adll1ittpd 
to the bar in 18fil. He ,,,as the author of 
'/",(' A rrtlY 1111(lcr Pope,. Tltr Story of the 
('i.'illrar: thr rampnignof n>ntrr1oo; etc. 
IIe died in Boston, l\Inss., Oct. 27, I8f1!). 
Rosalie. See NATCHEZ INDIANS. 
Rose, Tno:MAs ELLWOOD, military offi- 
{'pr; horn in Hucks county, Pa., l\Iarch 12. 
lS::!O; enliRt(>(1 in the l
th PennRylvania 
Volunt(>ers in April, 18fil; pmmoted cap- 
tn in in thfl 77th Pennsvlvania in Octo- 
he}'. I
GI; taken priR
ner at Chieka- 
maug'a and Sf'nt to J
ihhy pl'Îson with 
l\Iajor Hamilton and others. A Ìlmnf'l 
was dug from the cfllIar to the sÌl'pet. 
through which over 100 soldi(>rs e!'cnl1f'd. 
mrl1HÌin cr TIos(>. who was }'etaken and con- 
nnpd until his (>xchange in 18G4. IIp. waR 
hrpvetterl brigadif'r-general of vohmtpf'l"s 
nnrl colon p l, Pnited Statps a}'my. Spe 
CONFEDERATE PRISONS. 
Rosecrans, 'Yru.IA?'f STARKE, military 
officf'r; horn in Kingston. 0., Sf'pt. fi, 
ISI!); graduated at 'Vest Point in 1842; 
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WILLIAM RTARICE ROSECRANS. 



ROSS-ROUGH RIDERS 


was compelled to yield, and made a treaty 
with the Confederate govcI'nment. At the 
time of his death, in 'Vashington, D. C., 
Aug. I, 18G6, Ross was urging the claims 
of his nation to remuneration for losses 
incurred during the war. 
Ross, SIR JOII
, Arctie explorer; horn 
in Balsarrock, ScotJand. June 24, liïï; 
entered the royal navy when nine years 
of age, and became a I'ear-admiral in 
1851. He began Arctic yoyagcs in IR2R. 
with Captain Parry as his lieutenant, and 
in 1850 went in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, in a vessel of 90 tons. In the naval 
service he was wounded thideen tinws, 
He published a number of works relating 
to Arctic travel. He diee} in London, Aug. 
30, 1856. 
Ross, ROBERT, military officer; born in 
Ross Trevor, Devonshire, England; selTed 
as an officer of foot in Holland and in 
Egypt; was in the campaign in Spain 
under Sir John 
Ioore, and commanded a 
brigade in the battles of Vittoria and the 
Pyrenees. He commanded the troops sent 
against 'Vashington in August, 1814, and 
was successful; but attempting to co- 
operate with the British fleet in an attack 
on Baltimore, in September, he was slain 
near North Point, Md., Sept. 12, 1814, 
while riding towards that city, chatting 
gayly with an aide-de-camp. See BALTI- 
111 ORE. 
Rothrock, JOSEPII TRIMBLE, scientist; 
born in MaeVeytown, Pa.. April 9, 18:m; 
graduatcd at Harvard in 1864; took part 
in the Civil 'War and was wounded in the 
hatt1e of FI'edericksburg; appointed Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the "CniYersity of 
Pennsylvania in 1877. Among his publica- 
tions are Flora of .11a.
lïa; Pcnnsylmll;fl 
Forestry Rrports.: Botan,?/ of the n'hcc1rr 
E'xpcdition, etc. 
Rothwell, RICHARD PE

EFATIIER, sci- 
entist; born in Ingersoll, Canada, May 1, 
1836: graduated at the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 18fi8, and the Im- 
having a preponderance of force, sent Gen- p
l'ial School of :\Iines, Paris, France, in 
eral Scott with troops to compel the Ind- 18G2. He was the author of The .U ineral 
ians to abide by a treaty made by a sma11 Indll.çtry; Uni1Jersal Bimetallism, and an 
minority. They wpnt sadly to tllPir new International J!onetary Clcm'in9 1I01lsr, 
home, with Ross at their head, a modemte etc. 
a110wance bf>ing made them for their Rough Riders, the popular name of 
los"es. 'VllPn the Civil 'Var broke out fwo regiments of cavalry organized at tIll> 
the C'hC'rokees joined the Confeelf>racy. lwginning of the Amcdcan-Rpani
h War. 
Ross, who was a loyal man, protested, hut The most conspicuous one was the l
t 
VII.-2 I. 4!17 


70, and in liï4 waS elected to the first 
Continental Congress. He was a ready 
writer and a skilful committeeman. A 
iew months after he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence iII-health compe11ed 
him to leave Congress (January, 1777). 
After the dissolution of the proprietary 
government in Pennsylvania a convention 
appointed him to draw up a " Declaration 
of Rights"; and a short time before his 
death he was made judge of the court of 
admiralty. He died in Lancaster, Pa., in 
1779. 
Ross, JOlIN, Inùian name Roo WES ROO 
WE, Cherokee chief; born in Georgia in 
1790; was a quarter-breed Indian, and 
was weB educated. In ] 828 he became 
principal chief of the Cherokee nation, 
and from the beginning was an efficient 
champion of their rights against the en- 
croachments and cupidity of the white 
race. About GOO of the nation, led by 
John Ridge, concluded a treaty with the 
Unitpd States, agreeing to surrender the 
lands of the Cherokees and go west of the 
Mississippi River. Against this treaty 
Ross and about 15,000 Cherokees protest- 
ed, but the United States government, 
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JOHN ROSS. 



ROUSSEAU-ROWAN 


rnih'd States Yolunteer Cavalry, of 
which Dr. Leonard 'Yood, a surgeon in 
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the regular army, was commissioned 
colonf'l, and Theodore Roosevelt, who had 
resigned the office of assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for the purpose, lieutenant. 
colond. The regiment greatly distin- 
guished itself in the Santiago campaign, 
particularly in the engagements at EI 
Caney and San Juan Hill. For their 
services in this campaign Colonel Wood 
was promoted brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, and Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt 
colonel of the regiment. 
Rousseau, J
m'ELI, HARRIRON, military 
officer; born in I..incoln county, Ky., Aug. 
4, 1818; in early life worked at road- 
making, but finally studied law and was 
admittf'd to the bar at Bloomfield, Ind., 
in 1841. He served in the Indiana legis- 
laÍ1H'e and in the war against Mexif'o. 

pttling at Louisville in lR-tD, he soon 
took a high place as a criminal lawy<'r. 
H(' was a member of the Kentucky Senate 
in lROO, and took a decided stand for the 
Fnion. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he raised two regimpnts, but was obligf'd 
to ('ncamp on the Ohio side of the rivpr. 
wll<'re he established Camp Joe Holt. In 
September (18Gl) he crossed the river to 
protect Louisville, and in October was 
made brigadif'r-general of voluntpprs. 
With a pal.t of Buell's army he fought at 
Rhiloh find took a conspicuous part in the 
hatt]e of Perryville, for which he was 
4!>8 


promotpd major-general of voluntf'f'rs. 
He was also conspicuous in the battle fit 
Stone River; was in the campaign in 
northern Georgia, in 18G3, and fought at 
Chickamauga; commanded the District of 
Tennessee in 1804; and made a famous 
raid into Alabama. In 18ô5-G7 he was in 
Congress. In the latter year he was com- 
missioned a brigadier-general and assigned 
to duty in Alaska as its first American 
governor. He afterwards commanded in 
K ew Orleans, where he died, Jan. 8, 18GB. 
Rowan, AXDREW SUMMERS, militarv 
oflicer; born in Gap :Mills, Va.; grad,;- 
atpd at \-Vest Point in 1881; promoted 
captain in the lÐth t:'nited States In- 
fantry, April 2û, 18!>8. At the opening 
of the war with Spain Captain Rowan 
was sent by the Unit('d States go,yermnf'nt 
with the message to Garda. He Iandf'd 
on the island without knowing Garcia's 
whereabouts, and succeeded in findin
 
Garcia and in bringing back a reply with 
fuIl information concerning the Cuhan 
insurgents. The successful accomplish- 
nwnt of his mission was one of the mOf-;t 
brilliant exploits in the Anwrican-Spanish 
Wa.r. 
Rowan, STEPIJE
 CLEGG, na'.al offief'r; 
born near Dublin, Irelanù, Dí'c. 25, I80R; 
entered the United States navy as mid- 
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STF.PHES eLF.GG ROWAN. 



ROYAL GREENS-RUFFIN 


shipman in February, lR2G; served on the 
Pacific coast in the ,,-ar against Mexico; 
and early in the Civil \"ar commanded 
the sloop-of-war Pmcnee in action at 
Aquia Crepk. He was also a participant 
in the capture of the Confedemte forts at 
Ua tteras. He commanded the naval flo- 
tilla in the attack on ROANOKE ISLAND 
(q. v.), and performed exceptional service 
in the sounds on the coast of North Caro- 
lina; also in the attacks on Forts \Vag- 
ncr, Grcgg, and Sumter, in Charleston 
Harbor. In ISGR-GÐ he commanded the 
Asiatic Rqua<lron; in September, 1870, was 
promoted vice-admiral; and in 1882 be- 
c'ame superintendent of the Naval Ob- 
f'\ervatory. He (lied in \Vashington, D. C., 
March 31, Isao. 
Royal Greens, the name of a British 
corps in the Revolutionary 'Var. Sir John 
Johnson. son of Sir \ViJIiam, was com- 
missioned a colonel in the British army 
SOon after the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and raif'\ed two battalions, composed of 
ToriC's and his own Scotch retainers, in 
number about 1,000. Thi!'o corps he called 
"The Royal Greens," Lecause of their 
green uniforms. They were a formidable 
corps in connection with Indian ames, 
and carried destruction and distress 
throughout large portions of the Mohawk 
region. 
Royalist Colonies. The English colo- 
nists in the West Indies, as well as in 
Virginia and Ma'I"yland, adhered to Charles 
II. in his exile. In October, 1650, the 
victorious Parliament authorized the 
council of state to send a land and naval 
force to bring these colonies into subjec- 
tion, and all trade with them was pro- 
hibited, and the capture of all vessels 
employed in it was authorized. Sir 
George Ayscue was sent with a fleet 
against Rarbadoes, and another expedition, 
under the direction of five commissionf'Ts, 
was sent against the Virginians in Sep- 
tember, 1651. Ships for this purpose were 
furnished by merchants trading with Vir- 
ginia; and they bore 750 soldiers and 150 
Scotch prisonprs taken at the battle of 
'Vorcester, sent over to be sold in Virginia 
as servants. This C'xpedition went by way 
of the 'Vest Indies. where it joincd Ayscue, 
and assisted him in capturing Barbadocs. 
which he had not been ahle to do alone. 
The C'xpf'dition reachf>ù the Chesapeake in 


March, lG.32. There were several Dutch 
ships IJ'ing in the James River, whOi;e 
crews agreed to assist in the defence of 
the province against the parliamentaI'r 
forces. But a negotiation ensued, which 
l"esulted in a capitulation. Two sets of 
articles were signed--one with the Assem- 
bly, which was favorably inclined towards 
Parliament; the other with Governor 
Berkeley and his council, who were to he 
allowed a year to settle up their affair:" 
without bdng required to take new oatho;. 
They were guaranteed the right to Bell 
their property and go where they pleased. 
The Asscmbly was dealt fairly and honor- 
ahly with. Those who did not choose to re- 
linquish the use of the Book of Common 
})rayer, or to subscribe to a promise "to 
be true and faithful to the commomnalth 
of England," as was then ef'\tablished. 
"without king or House of Lords," were 
allowed a year for making sale of thf>ir 
property and departing. The Dutch ves- 
sels were pI"odded for. Berkeley's com- 
mission was declared void. A new Assem- 
bly was called, when Richard Bennett. who 
accompanied the expedition, was electeù 
governor of Yirginia, and Claiborne, who 
also came with the expedition, was chof'\en 
secretary. See CLAIBORXE, \YILLIAM. 
Ruffin, Emn:-xD, military officcr; born 
in Prince George countr, Ya.., Jan. 5, 
1794. At the outbreak of the Ciyil War 
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his company was ordered to Char1ef'\ton. 
and he was chosen to fire the firf'\t "hot 
pgain
t Fort 
umter, Apl"Íl 12. HHil. lIe 
wrote Anticipations of the Puturc tv 
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RUFFIN-RUMFORD 


8N"1'C as Lrssons for the Prcscnt Time ure reprimanded him. On account of 
(1860); and edited the Wcstover Manu- his Toryism he took refuge in BORton, 
scripts, containing the History of the where, in 1775, he tried without success to 
Dividing Line bctll'Ïxt Virginia and North raise a corps of loyalists. When the Brit- 
Carolina. He died in Redmoor, Amelia ish evacuated Boston (March, 1776) he 
co., Va., June 15, 1865. went with the troops to Halifax, and be- 
Ruffin, THOMAS, jurist; born in Vir- came one of the proprietors of the town 
ginia, Nov. 17, 1787; graduated at Prince- of Digby, N. S. He was a man of great 
ton in 180,); removed to North Carolina in ahility and learning, and fluent in speech. 
1807; elected member of the State legis- He died in Wilmot, N. S., Aug. 4, 1795. 
lattlTe in IR13, judge of the Supn'me Rule of 1756. When in 1756 war be- 
Court in 1816, serving until 1838, with tween Great Britain and France was for- 
the exception of four years. He was a many declared, the former power an- 
mcmber of the peace congress which met nounced as a principle of national law 
in Washington in 1861. He died at Hills- that "no other trade should be allowed 
boro, N. C., Jan. 15, 1870. to neutrals with the colonies of a bellig- 
Ruger, THOMAS HOWARD, military olli- erent in time of war than what is al- 
cer; born in Lima, N. Y., April 2, 1833; lowed by the parent state in time of 
graduated at West Point in 1854, but peace." This was in direct oppoflition to 
resigned the ncxt year and became a law- the law of nations promulgated by Fred- 
yer in Jamesville, Wis. In 1861-62 he erick the Great-namely, "The goods of 
served in the Shenandoah Valley as colo- an em'my cannot be taken from on board 
lIel of the 3d \Visconsin Volunteers, and the ships of a friend"; and also in direct 
was in the battles of Antietam in 18G2 and violation of a treaty between England and 
Cha.ncellorsville in 1863. At Gettyshurg Holland, in which it was stipulated ex- 
he commanded a division, having been pressly that" free ships make free goods" 
made brigadier-general in November, 1862. -that the neutral should enter safely amI 
He commanded a brigade in the Atlanta unmolested all the harbors of the belliger- 
campaign in 1864, and a division in opera- ents, unless they were blockaded or be- 
tions in North Carolina until the sur- sieged. This dictation of law to other na- 
render of Johnston. He was brevetted tions for merely selfish purposes dn'w 
brigadier-general, United States army, in upon Great Britain the dislike of all. 
1867; was promoted to the full rank in Then it was aimed directly at France, the 
1886, and to major-general in 1895; and weaker naval power. 
was retired April 2, 1897. Rumford, BENJAMIN THOMPSON, 
Ruggles, BENJAMIN, legislator; born in COUNT, scientist; born in W oburn, Mass., 
Windham county, Conn., in 1783; re- l\fa.rch 26, 1753; in early youth manifest- 
moved to Ohio, where he became judge of ed much love for the studv of science while 
the court of common pleas. He was a engaged in a store in B
ston at the time 
member of the United States Senate from of the Boston massacre. Then he taught 
1815 until 1833, and was 'llfmally known school in Rumford (now Concord), N. H., 
as "The Wheel-horse of the Senate." He and in 1772 married a wealthy widow of 
died in St. Cla-irsvilIe, 0., Sept. 2, 1857. tlmt place, and was appointed major of mi- 
Ruggles, TIMOTHY, jurist; born in litia over Beveral older officers. This of- 
Rochester, Mass., Oct. 20, 1711; was at fended them, and led to much annoyanee for 
the battle of Lake Georg-e at the head of a young Thompson. He was a conservative 
brigade, and waR second in command. The patriot, and tried to get a commission in 
next year (1756) he was made a judg-<> of the Continental army, but his opponents 
the court of common pleas, and was ehief- frustrated him. He was charged with dis- 
justice of that court from 1762 until the affection, and finally persecution drove 
Revolution. In 1762 he was spcaker of him to take sides with the crown. He was 
the Assembly, and for many years an ac- rlriven from his home, and in October, 
tive member of that hody. He was a dele- 1775, he took refuge within the British 
gate to the Stamp Act Congress, and was lines in Roston. 'Vhen Howe left for 
made its president, but refused to concur Halifax, he sent Thompson to England 
in its measures. For this act the legislat- with despatches, where the secretary of 
500 



RUMFORD-RUNYON 


the electorate. At the end of two 
'ears 
he went back to England. The Bavarian 
government wished him to be its minister, 
but the English government, acting on the 
rule of inalienable allegiance, could not 
receive him as such. Count Rumford 
gave up his citi.ænship in Bavaria and 
settled in Paris. There he married for 
his second wife the widow of Lavoisier, 
and with her rctired to the villa of Au- 
teuil, where he spent the remainder of his 
life in philosophical pursuits, and con- 
tributed a great number of essays to 
scientific journals. He made mauy ex- 
periments and discoveries in the matter 
of heat and light; instituted prizes for 
discoveries in regard to light and heat, to 
be awarded by the Royal Society of Lon- 
don and the American 
\cademy of 
Sciences; and bequeathed to Hanard Col- 
lege the funds by which was founded the 
Rumford Professorship of the Physical 
and Mathematical Sciences as Applied to 
the Useful Arts, which was established in 
October, 1816. He left a daughter by his 
first wife, who bore the title of Countess 
of Rumford, and who died at Concord, 
On returning to England at the close of N. H., in 1852. He died in Auteuil, France, 
the war, he was knighted, and in I i84 en- Aug. 21, 1814. 
tc'red the service of the Elector of Bavaria Rumsey, JAl\IES, inventor; born in 
as aide-de-camp and chamberlain. To that Cecil county, 
[d., in 1743. As early as 
prince he was of infinite service in reor- 1784 he propelled a boat on the Potomac 
ganizing the army and introducing many by machinery, and in 1786 he propelled 
needed reforms. He greatly beautified one hy steam on the same river, and ob- 
Munich by conYerting an oIel hunting- tained a patent for his discovery and 
ground into a handsome garden or park, invention from Virginia in 1787. A Rum- 
and the grateful citizens afterwards erect- sey Society, of which Franklin was a 
ed a fine monument to his honor. member, was formed in Philadelphia to 
Thompson was successively raised to aid him. He went to London, where It 
the rank of major-general in the army, similar association was formed, and a 
member of the council of state, lieuten- boat and machinery were built for him. 
ant-general, commander-in-chief of the He obtained patents in Great Britain, 
general staff, minister of war, and count France, and Holland. He made a succcss- 
of the Holy Roman Empire. On the lat- ful experiment on the Thames in 1792, but 
ter occasion he chose for his title, Rum- before he could complete his invention he 
ford, the name of the place where he had died in London, Dec. 23, 1792. His 
married his wife. In 1795 he again agency in "giving to the world the benf'- 
visited England, and returning to Ba- fit of the steamboat" was acknowledged 
varia in 1796, when that country was and appreciated by the Kentucky legislat- 
threatened by the war between France ure, which, in 1839, presented a gold 
and Germany, he was appointed head of medal to his son in token of such acknowl- 
the council of regency during the absence edgment. 
of the elector. and maintained the neu- Runyon, THEODORE, diplomatist; born 
trality of Munich. For this service in Somerville, N. J., Oct. 25, 1822; gradu- 
honors were bestowed upon him, and he ated at Yale College in 1842; admitted 
was made superintendent of the police of to the bar in Newark, N. J., in 1846; 
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state gave him employment, and in 17S0 
he became under-secretary. In that year 
he returned to America, raised a loyalist 
corps caned .. The King's American Dra- 
goons," and was made lieutenant-colonel, 
serving a short time in South Carolina. 
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appointeJ bl"Ígadier-general of State 
miJitia in 18.")(), and subsequently was 
In"ollloted major-general of the National 
Guard of Kew Jersey. On April 27, 18tH, 
he started for 'Vashington, D. C., in com- 
mand of the ht Brigade of New Jersey 
Volunteers; on :May ü reached the national 
capital, then in a state of great ex- 
citement because of an expected invasion, 
with 3,000 mcn; on the 10th he took 
l'o:;!:>esbion of exposed parts of the city, 
and on the 24th was ordered to occupy 
and fortify the appJ"oaehes to the eÏty, 
efi'peeÏally those converging at the Long 
Bridge. The first fortifications erected 
for the defence of the national capital 
were giycn the name of Fort Runyon. 
When the National army met its first 
defeat and was fleeing in a panic towards 
Washington, with the Confederates in 
close pursuit, General Runyon closed all 
the approaches to the city. planted cannon 
at the Long and Chain bridges, and thus 
not only chccked the retreat of the Ka- 
tional troops but prevented a Confederate 
march on the capital. General RunJ'on 
kept the National army outside the 
city limits till it was thoroughly reor- 
ganized, and averted a panic in the city 
itself. :For saving the :Kational capital 
Gpneral Runyon received the personal 
thanks of President Lincoln and his cabi- 
net. Soon afterwards he rcsigned his 
commission under the conviction that his 
superior officers had little regard for a 
militia gen('ml. In 1873-87 he was 
chancellor of the State of Kew Jersey; in 
March, 18a3, was appointed Cnited State8 
minister to Germany, and in Reptem- 
ber following was raised to the rank of 
ambassador. He died in Berlin, Ger- 
many, during his term of office, Jan. 27, 
1806. 
Rupp, ISRAEl, DANIEL, historian; born 
in Cumbf>rland county, Pa., July 10, 1803; 
was author of TIistory of Religious Dcnom- There is nothing more common than 
inations in the United States; Events in to confound the terms of American Revo- 
Indian History
. Collection of Names of llCtion with those of the latc A.mcrican 
Thirty Thousand German and Other 1m- .War. The American war is over, but this 
migrnntb to Pennsylvania from li2ì- is far from bping the case with .Anl<'rican 
76; and of many Pennsyh'ania county revolution. On t]H' contrary, nothing but 
histories. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., th
 first act of the great drama is closed. 
May 31, lR7R. It remains yet to estahlish and perfect 
Rusby, HE
RY HtTRO, botanist; born our new forms of governmcnt. and to pre- 
in Franklin, N. J., April 26, 1855; was pare the principles, morals, and manners 
connected with the Smithsonian Institu- of our citizens for these forms of govcrn- 
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tion in 188D-UG; appointed Professor of 
Botany. Physiology, and Materia Medica 
in the New York College of Pharmacy in 
1888; I'rofessor of Materia Medica at 
Bellevue Hospital l\ledical College; Cura- 
tor N ew York Botanical Ganlpns; reyi
cd 
botanical department of the U nitcd 
o..; {a les 
Pharmacopu'ia in l!JOO-l. 
Rush, BENJA.\U.N, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; born near 
Philadelphia, Dec. 2-1, 17-13; studied medi- 
cine in Edinburgh, London, and Paris, as 
well as in Philadelphia, and became one 
of the most eminent phy
icians of his 
time, and filled profe
sodal chairs. He 
was also a patriot, and took an actiye 
part in the great questions at the kindlin
 
of the war for indepcmlcnce. He urged in 
the convention of Penn
vlvania the ex- 
pediency of a declaration 
f indppendenc'e, 
and was elected to Congress in time to 
vote for it. He was made surgeon-general 
of the l\Iiddle Department in April, 1777, 
and physician-general in July. lIe re- 
signed these posts early in 1778. 
\.bout 
1785 he proposed in Philadelphia the 
establishment of the first dispensary in 
the United States. Dr. Rush was a finn 
supporter of the national Constitution. 
During the prevalence of yellow fever in 
Phi1adelphia in 17!)3, only Dr. Rush 
treated it successfully. It was estimated 
that he saved from death no fewer than 
G,OOO pcople in Philadelphia. In one day 
he treated 100 patients. lIe received 
marks of esteem for his medical skill from 
foreign potentates, and his writings upon 
medical subjects are numerous and valu- 
able. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., April 
lÐ, 1813. 
The Defects of the Confcderation.-The 
following is Dr. Rush's view of the' 
American Confederation, as publishcd in 
Philadelphia in 1787: 



ment, after they are established and 
brought to perfection. 
The Confederation, together with most 
of our State constitution:" were formed 
under very unfavorable circumstances. 
'Ye had just emerged from a corrupted 
monarchy. Although we understood per- 
fectly the principles of liberty, :yet most of 
us were ignorant of the forms and com- 
binations of power in republics. Add to 
this, the British army was in the heart 
of our country, spreading desolation 
wherever it went; our resentments, of 
l'our!"e, were awaken- 
ed. We detcsted the 
Briti:;h name, and 
unfortunately re- 
fu:-:ed to copy some 
thin!:!:; in the admin- 
h,tration of justice 
and power, in th{
 
Briti,.;h government. 
whieh have made it 
the admiration and 
Cll\'y of the worlù. 
In our opposition to 
mona rehy we forgot 
that the temple of 
tyranny has two 
doors. '" e bolted one 
of them by proper 
restraints, but we 
Idt the other open. 
b
' neglecting to 
guard against the ef- 
feds of our own ig- 
norance and Hcen- 
tiou:-,nesH. 
:\lo:-:t of the pres- 
ent difficulties of 
this country arise 
flom the weakness 
and other defect:" 
of our governments. 

ly bU5iness at 
present shall be only 
to suggest the de- 
fects of the Confed- 
eration. These eon- 
sl,.,t: First, in the 
deficiency of coercive power; seC'ond, in a 1he war, out of the treasury of Congress. 
d('f('{
t of excIusin po\\er to issue paper Enn a Joan office may he better instituted 
money and regulate commerce; third, in in this way, in each State, than in any 
Yesting the sovereign power of the "Cnited other. 
States in a single legislature; and fourth, The last two defects that han bt:>en 
in the too frequent rotation of its members. mentioned are not of less magnitude thall 
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A convention is to sit soon for the pur- 
pose of devising means of obviating part 
of the two first defects that have been men- 
tioneù. But I wish they lllay add to their 
recommendations to each 
tate to surren- 
ùer up to Congress their power of emitting 
money. In this wa
' a uniform currency 
will be produced that will facilitate trade 
and help to bind the States together. Nor 
will the States be deprived of large sums 
of money by this means, when sudùen 
emergencies require it; for they may 
alwa
 s borrow them, as they did during 
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the first. Indeed, the single legislature of H is of importance to circulate this idea, 
Congress will become more dangerous as it leads to order anù good goveruIllPut. 
from an increase of power than ever. To The people of America have mistaken 
lemedy this let the supreme federal power the meaning of the word sovereignly, 
be divided, like the legislatures of most of l,ence each State pretends to be soven'ign. 
our States, into two distinct, independent In Europe it is applied only to those Stales 
branches. Let one of them be styled the which possess the power of lllakin
 war 
Council of the States and the other the and peace-of forming treaties and thp 
Assembly of the States. Let the first con- like. As this power belongs only to COIl- 
sist of a single delegate-and the second gress, lhey arc the only sovereign power 
of two, three, or four delegates, chosen an- in the United States. 
nually by each State. Let the l>resident \Ve commit a similar mistake in our 
be chosen annually by the joint ballot of itleas of the word independent. No in- 
both Houses; and let him possess certain dividual State, as such, has any claim to 
powers, in conjunction with a privy coun- independence. She is indppendent only in a 
cil, especially the power of appointing union with her sister States in Congress. 
most of the officers of the United States. To conform the principles, morals, and 
The officers will not only be better when ll1i:lllnerS of our citizens to our republimn 
appointed this way, but one of the prin- forms of government, it is absolutely neees- 
cipal causes of faction will be thereby re- ["ary that knowledge of every kind should 
mowd from Congress. I apprehend this l,e disseminated through evcry part of the 
division of the power of Congress will be- rnited States. 
come more necessary as soon as they are For this purpose let Congress, instead 
inwsted with more ample powers of levy- of laying out a half a million of dollars 
ing and expending public money. in building a federal town, appropriate 
The custom of turning men out of power only a fourth of that sum in founding a 
or ofIiee as soon as they are qualified for federal university. In this university let 
it has he en found to be absurd in practice. everything connected with government, 
Is it virtuous to dismiss a general, a phy- such as history, the law of nature and 
sieian, or even a domestic, as soon as they nations. the civil law, the municipal laws 
have acquired knowledge sufficient to be of our eountry, and the principles of eom- 
uSf'ful to us for the f'.ake of increasing the mcree, he taught by competent professors. 
number of able generals, skilful physi- Let masters be employed, likewise, lo 
cians, and faithful servants? \Ve do not. 1 each gunnery, fortification, and every- 
Government is a science, and can never be thing eonnected with defensive and offpn- 
pC'rfeet in America until we encourage men sive war. Above all, let a professor of, 
to devote not only three years, but their ,"hat is called in the Europmn uniwrsi- 
'whole lives, to it. I believe the principal tics, economy, be established- in this fpd- 
reason why so many men of abilities ob- eral seminary. His business should he to 
ject to serving in Congress is owing to unfold the principles and practice of a.
ri- 
1heir not thinking it worth while to spend culture and manufaetures of all kiwIs, 
three years in aequiring a profession and to enable him to make his IC'ctun's 
which their country jmnwdiately after- more extensively useful, Congress should 
wards forbids them to follow. support a travelling correspondent for 
There are two errors or prejudices on llim, who should visit all the nations of 
the subject of government in America, "Europe. and transmit to him, from time 
,..-hieh lead to the most dangerous conse- to time, all the discoveries and improve- 
quences. ments that are made in agriculture and 
It is often said" that the sovereign and manufactures. To this seminary young 
all other power is seated in thp JI{'oJlle." men should be encouraged to repair, after 
This idea is unhappily expressed. It completing their academieal studies in the 
should be, " All power is derived from the colleges of their respective States. The 
peoplf'," they possess it only on the days honors and offices of - the United States 
of their elections. After this it is the should, after a while, bc confined to per- 
propprty of their rulers; nor can they ex- sons who had imbibed fpderal and repub- 
{:reise or resume it unless it be abused. lican ideas in this university. 
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For the purpose of dit\'using knowlcdge, path may be avoided. Let but one new 
as well as extending the living principle State bc exposcd to sale at a time, aud let 
of go\'ernment to every part of the United the land office be shut up till e\-ery part 

tates, every State, city, county, village, of this new State be settled. 
and township in the 'Cnion should be ticd I am extremely sorry to find a passion 
togcther b,y means of the post-office. This for retirement so univHsal among the 
is the true non-electric wire of govern- patriots and heroes of the war. They 
ment. It is the only means of conveying resemble skilful mariners who, after ex- 
heat and light to every individual i.n the erting themselves to preserve a ship from 
federal commonwealth. .. Sweden lost her sinking in a storm, in the middle of the 
libertic:5," saJ's the Abb
 Raynal, "because ocean, drop asleep as soon as the waves 
her citizens wcre so scattered that they subside, and leave the ('are of their livcs 
had no means of acting in concert with and propcrty, during the rcmainder of the 
each other." It should be a constant in- voyage, to sailors without knowledge or 
junction to the postmasters to convey experience. Every man in a republic is 
newspapers free of all charge for postage. public property. His time and talents, his 
Thcy are not only the ,-ehicles of knowl- youth, his manhood, his old age; nay more, 
edge and intelligence, but the sentinels of his Jife, his all, belong to his country. 
the liberties of our country. Patriots of Ii74, 1775, 1776-heroe8 of 
The conduct of some of those strangers 1778, 1770, I i80, come forward ! Your 
who have visited our country since the country demands your services. Philoso- 
pcace, and who fill the British papers with phers and friends to mankind, come for- 
accounts of our distresscs, shows as great ward I Your country demands your studies 
a want of good sense as it does of good and specuhltions. Lovers of peace and 
nature. They see nothing' but the founda- order, who declined taking part in the 
tions and walls of the temple of liberty; latc war, come forward! Your country 
and yet thcy undertake to judge of the forgives your timidity and demands your 
whole fabric. influence and advice. Hear her proclaim- 
Our own citizens act a still more ab- ing, in sighs and groans. in her govern- 
f'urd part when they cry out, after the ex- mellts, in her finances, in her trade, in her 
pcrienee of three or four years, that we manufactures, in her morals and in her 
are not propcr materials for republican manners, "The Revolution is not O\'er." 
go\-ermnent. Remember we assumed these Rush, RICHARD, diplomatist; born in 
forms of gm-ernment in a hurry, before Philadelphia, Aug. 20, 1780; son of Dr. 
we were prepared for them. Let every Bcnjamin Rush; graduated at Prince- 
man exert himself in promoting virtue ton College in 1707; became a lawyer 
and knowleùge in our country, and we in 1800; attorney-general of Pennsyl- 
shall soon hecome good republicans. Look vania in 1811, and comptroller of the 
at the steps by which governments have United States treasury in Kovember of 
heen changed, or rendered stable in that year. In 1814-17 he was 
\.ttorney- 
Europe. Read the history of Great Brit- General of the United States; in 1817 
ain. Her boasted government has risen was temporary Secretary of State under 
out of wars and rehellions that lasted Monroe, and in 1817-
5 was minister at 
ahove GOO years. The United States the British Court, where he negotiated 
are travelling peaceably into order and several important treaties, especially that 
good government. They know no strife of 1818 respecting the fisheries. Presi- 
-but what arises from the collision dent Adams recalled him and made him 
of opinions; and, in three years, they have Secretary of the Treasury in 1825. In 
advanced further on the road to stability 1820 he negotiated an advantageous loan 
and happinp!,:s than most of the nations for the corporations of \Vashington, 
in "Europe have done in as many centuries. Geor
etown, and Alexandria. He assisted 
There i!'! hut one path that can lead the in adjuRting a boundary dispute between 
Unitl'd States to destruction, and that is Ohio and l\Iichigan in 1835, and in 1836 
t hpir pxtent of territory. It was probably the President appointed him commis- 
to cffect this that Great Britain ceded to sioner to receive the Rmithsonian legacy, 
us so mueh waste land. But even this and he returned in August with the entire 
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amount (see Sl\UTHSON, JAMES L. M.). was lieutenant-colonel of the 7th Mas- 
1\lr. Hush was a vigorous writer, and in sachusetts Volunteers in April, 18tH, 
the newspapers of the day he published and brigadier-general in November, 18li
. 
lIlany essaJ's in favor of the war with In the battle of Fredericksburg he led the 
England (1812-13); also in 1833 many advance; was distinguished in the battle 
able letters against the rechartering of the of Gettysburg, and also in the campaign 
eniied States Bank. In IS13 he compiled against Richmond, in 1864. His coolness 
an edition of the laws of the United and bravery saved the 6th Army Corps 
f-'tates. He died in l
hiladelphia, Pa., from destruction on the second day of the 
July 30, ] 83!). battle in the Wilderness. On May !) hc 
Rusk, JEUEl\I1AH McLAIN, legislator, was put in command of a division of that 
born in Morgan county, 0., June 17, 1830; corps, and was severely wounded at the 
removed to Wisconsin in 1833; entered battle of Cold Harbor. He was after- 
the National army in 1862 as major of wards transferred to the Army of the 
tll<' 2,")th Wisconsin Volunteers; elected to Shenandoah. 
('ongress in 1870, serving six years; Russell, HENRY BENAJAII, author; born 
elected governor of Wisconsin in 1882; ap- in Russell, Mass., March !), 183!); gradu- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture in 188!). ated at Amherst in 1881; has been con- 
lIe died in Virginia, \\ïs., Nov. 21, 18!)3. nected with various newspapers as re- 
Rusk, TIIOllIAS JEF.FERSOX, legislator; porter and editor since 1881. He is the 
born in Camden, S. C., Aug. 8, 1802; re- author of Life of William .UeKinlcy
' In- 
moved to Texas in 183fi; was appointed tel national Monetary Conferences; Our 
the first minister of war of the republic lVar with Spain, etc. 
of Texas. He took an active part in the Russell, JOHN HENRY, naval officer; 
war between Texas and l\Iexico, and, upon born in Frederick City, Md., July 4, 1827; 
the annexation of Texas, was elected joined the navy in 1841; served in the 
United States Senator in 18.Hi. He died early part of the :Mexican War, taking 
in Kaeogdoches, Tex., July 2
, 1856. part in the blockade and capture of Vera 
Russell, BENJA::\UN, journalist; born Cruz and other actions; graduated at 
in Boston, Mass., Sept. 13, 1761; learned the United States Naval Academy in 1848. 
the printer's art of Isaiah Thomas; served During his Pacific exploring cruise in 
in the army of the Revolution; and was 1853-56 he succeeded in establishing com- 
the army correspondent of Thomas's news- munication between the American and 
paper, the Massachusetts Hpy, publish- English envoys and the Chinese govern- 
ed at 'Vorcester, }\fass. In 1784 he began ment; was promoted lieutenant in Scp- 
the publication, in Boston, of the Colum- tember, 1855. He commanded a naval 
bian CClltinc1, a semi-weekly, which soon expedition in September, 1861, which de- 
became the leading newspaper in the COUll- stroyed the Confederate privateer, Judah, 
try, containing contributions from men while under the protection of shore bat- 
like Ames, Pickering, and other able men teries and about !),OOO men at Pensa- 
of the Federal school in politics. :Mr. cola. In recognition of this feat he re- 
Hussell was twenty-four years a repre- ceived the thanks of President Lincoln and 
sl'ntative of Roston in the :Massachusetts the State of Maryland. Later, as com- 
Assembly, and was for several years in mander of the steamer Kennebec in Farra- 
the State Senate and the exeeutive coun- gut's fleet, he participated in important 
ci1. lIe was the originator of the word engagements, winning much distinction; 
GECRYUANDER (q. v.). He died in Boston, was promoted rear-admiral and retired in 
Mass., Jan. 4, ]845. 1886. He died in Washington, D. C., 
Russell, DAVID ALLAN, military officer; April 1, 18!)7. 
born in Salem, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1820; and Russen, JO
ATHAN, diplomatist; born 
was brevetted major-general, United in Providence, R. I., in 1771; g-raduated 
States army, the day he was killed at Brown University in 17!)1; studied law; 
in battle at Opequan, Va., Sept. 19, but became a merchant, and his taste led 
]864; graduated at West Point in him into political life, though he never 
1845; served in the war against Mexico; sought office. He was one of the com- 
was made captain of infantry in 1854; missioners who negotiated the treaty at 
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Ghent, in 1814; and after that was l'nit- answer me with her own hand, and has 
ed States minister at Stockholm, Swcden, thrown out expressions that may be civil 
for several J'ears. On his return to the to a Russian ear, but certainly not to more 
United States, he settled at 1\lendon, l\Iabs., civilized ones." So he turned from the 
which district he represented in Congress Empress of "barbarians" to the needy 
in 1821-23. Although he was a forcible ruler of a people out of whom had come 
and elegant writer, little is known of his his own dynasty and procured his mer- 
literary productions excepting an oration c
naries. 
delivered in Providence on July 4, 1800, John Quincy Adams was the Ameriean 
and his published correbpondence while in minister to the Russian Court in 1!:n
. 
Europe. He died in Milton, l\Iass., Feb. He WRS on intimate terms with the Em- 
] !), 1832. peror, and when intelligence of the dec- 
Russell, 'VILLIAM, military officer; born Inration of war reached the Czar, the mon- 
in Culpeper county, Va., in 17.38; entered arch expressed his regret. He was then 
the army of the Revolution at sixteen on friendly terms with Great Britain, and 
)'ears of age; was a lieutenant in Camp- his prime minister suggested to 1\1r. Adams 
hell's regiment in the battle of King's the expediency of tendering the media- 
)lountain; rose to the rank of captain tion of Russia for the purpose of effect- 
in the war; and in 1793 commanded the ing a reconciliation between the enited 
Kentucky mounted volunteers, under States and Great Britain. 1\lr. Adams 
Warne, with the rank of lieutenant-colo. favored it. After the defeat of Napoleon 
nel. He was also in the 'Var of 1812- at 1\[os('ow, the Czar sent instructions to 
I;), and served, altogether, in about twen- M. Daschkoff, his representative at 'Vash- 
ty campaigns. He was a representative ington, to offer to the L'nited States his 
in the legislature of both Virginia and friendly services in bringing about a peace. 
Kentucky. He died in Fayette county, This was done 1\1arch 8, 1813. The Prebi- 
Ky., .July 3, 1825. dent, always anxious for peace, imme- 
Russia. When King George, in coun- diately accepted the friendly offer, and 
cil, determined to hire mercenary troops nominated Albert Gallatin and James A. 
to assist in subduing hi
 subjects in Amer- Bayard commissioners to act jointly with 
ica, he first turned to thc Empress of 1\fr. Adams to negotiate a treaty of peace 
Russia, Catharine II., a woman of rare with Great Britain. The Thirteenth Con- 
ahility, and ambitious of glory and em- gress assembled on May 2-1:, 1813, and, 
pire. Her minister, Prince Potemkin, with his message, the President sent in a 
had boasted that she had troops enough lC'tter from the Czar, offering his medi:l- 
to spare to trample the Americans under tion. He also announced that the offer had 
foot. The King wrote an autograph letter been accepted; that commissioners had 
to the Empress, and it was believed that been appointed to conclude a treaty of 
she would in;:;tantly comply with his re- peace with British commissioners, and 
queF\t. But Catharine sent a flat refusal that Gallatin and Bayard had departed for 
to enter into such nefarious business, say- Itussia, there to meet 1\lr. Adams. The 
ing (through her minister): "I should Senate refused to confirm the nomination 
not be able to prevent myself from re- of Gallatin, because he still held the posi- 
flpdin,!! on the consequf\nces which would tion of Secretary of the Treasury; and the 
n'bult for our dignity. for that of the two attempt at mediation by Russia was a 
monarchies and the two nations, from this failure. 
junction of onr forces simply to calm a re- The sympathy displayed by Russia with 
bellion which is not supported by any the American government at a critical 
foreign power." This stinging rebuke of period of the Civil '''ar is well known: 
the British policy in this case nettled the at a time whpn the attitude of Great 
King, and he was surprised and offended Britain and France was doubtful, the ap- 
by what he called her want of politeness pearance of Russian vessels in Northern 
in not answering his gracious autograph waters was taken as an evidence of good- 
letter with her own hand. He thus sput- will. More recently, in the great famine 
tered out his indig-nation in his rapid man- prevailing in that country, AmerÎmn 
ner: "She has not had the civility to sympathy was manifested substantially by 
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the shipment of a large quantity of grain. 
Russia ceded Alaska to the United States 
for $7,200,000 by the treaty of March 30, 
1867, and. formal possession was taken by 
the United States Oct. 9, 1::;ü7. An extra- 
dition treaty between the two countries 
was negotiated, to take effect June 24, 
IH!I3. 
Rutgers College, an institution for 
higher education, established in New 
Brunswick, N. J., under the auspices of 
the Reformed Dutch Church. A royal 
charter was obtained in 1770, with the 
title of Queen's College, and it was a 
theological seminary until 1865, when it 
became a partially independent literary 
college, on condition that the president 
and three-foluths of its trustees should be 
in full communion with the Reformed 
Dutch Church. It received the name of 
Rutgers College in 1825, when Col. Henry 
Rutgers gave it $5,000. Its operations 
had been three times suspended previous 
to that time-once by the Revolution and 
twice by financial embarrassment. Its 
first president was Rev. Dr. J. R. Harden- 
burg. Its small endowments and the dis- 
turbances of the Civil War threatened it 
with a fourth suspension, when Rev. Dr. 
'V. H. Campbell, an energetic worker, was 
called to the presidential chair in 1863. 
Cnder his administration several hundred 
thousand dollars were added to the endow- 
ment, and in 1866 the State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts was 
opened as a department of the college, 
with a farm of 100 acres. At the close of 
1903 the college reported twenty-eight pro- 
fe
"ors and instructors; 226 students; 
2.126 graduates; 45,650 volumes in the 
library; scientific apparatus valued at 
$70,000; grounds and buildings, $366,500; 
and endowment, $500,000. The president 
was Austin Scott, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Rutherford, GRIFFITH, military officer; 
born in Ireland, about 1731. A resident stitution. He was governor of South Caro- 
of western North Carolina, he represented lina from 1708 until his death, in Charles- 
Rowan county in the convention of New- ton, ,Jan. 23, 1800. 
bern in 1775. He led a force against the Rutledge, JOlIN, jurist; born in 
Cherokees in 1776, and was appointed by Charleston, S. C., in 1739; studied law in 
the Provincial Congress a brigadier-general London; returned to Charleston in 1761; 
in April of that year. He commanded a and soon afterwards rose to eminence in 
brigade at the battle near Camden; was his profession. In 1765 he was a member 
made a prisoner, and afterwards command- of the Stamp Act Congress that met in 
ed at Wilmington, when the British New York City; in 1774 of the South 
evacuated. He was State Senator in 1784, Carolina convention Qf patriots; and of 
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and soon afterwards emigrated to Tennes- 
see, where, in 1704, he was a member 
of the council, and where he died about 
1800. 
Rutledge, EDWARD, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., Nov. 23, 1749; son of Chief- 
Justice John Rutledge; completed his law 
studies in England, and began practice in 
Charleston in 1773. He was a member of 
the first Continental Congress, and con- 
tinued there until 1777. He was distin- 
guished as a debater; was a member of 
the first board of war, and was on the 
committee to confer with Lord Howe, in 
1776. In 1780 he was made a prisoner at 
Charleston, and sent to St. Augustine, and 
did not return until 1782. In the South 
Carolina legislature he drew up (1701) 
the law abolishing primogeniture, and was 
an ardent advocate of the national Con.. 
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wi th siege. In the fall of CharleRton 
()Tay, 1780), Rutledge went to Korth 
Carolina, and accomp,lJ1Ìed the Southern 
army until 1782, wh
n he was elected to 
Congress. He was chosen chancellor of 
South Carolina in 1784; was a member of 
the convention that framed the national 
Constitution (171:)7); appointed an associ- 
ate-justice of the Supreme Court of tlw 
United States (1780); elected chief-jus- 
tice of South Carolina in 17!) 1; and in 
17!).3 was appointed chief-justice of the 
United States, but the Senate did not con- 
firm him. He died in Charleston, S. C., 
July 23, 1800. 
Ruttenber, EDWARD 
L-\
XIXG, author; 
born in Bennington, Vt., July 17, 1825; 
connected with the bureau of military 
records, 1863-65; editor Newburg Tele- 
graph, Goshen Rppublican, etc. He is the 
author of a History of Ncu:burg, N. Y.; 
History of Orangc County, 
. Y.; The 
Indian Tribes on the Hudson Hi/'n', etc. 
Ryswick, PEACE OF. In lGÐ7 a treaty 
of peace was concluded at Ryswick, near 
The Hague, by France on one side and the 
German Empire, England, Spain, and Hol- 
the convention that frameù the State con- land on thc other, that terminated a long' 
stitution of Houth Carolina in 1776. By war begun in lG86. By that treaty thl3 
his vigilance and activity he saved Fort King of France. who had espoused the 
Moultrie from the effects of an order by cause of .r ames II., aeknowledged \Villiam 
General Lee to evacuate it when attacked of Orange King of Great Britain and Ire- 
by the British; and he was elected presi- land, and provinces were restored to Spain 
dent of the State under the new constitu- and Germany, but Alsace and Lorraine 
tion. In 177!) he was chosen governor, and were retained by France. They were won 
the legislature made him a temporary back by Germany in 1871. This treaty 
dictator when Charleston was threatened ended the inter-colonial war in America. 
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1 he first Continental Congress, at Phila- 
delphia, the same J'ear. He was also in 
Congress in 1775, and was chairman of 
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